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THE  PILLAR  AND  GROUND  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

ONE  need  not  have  a  more  than  cursory  acquaintance 
with  current  literature  of  a  serious  kind,  nor  any  great 
experience  of  what  men  are  commonly  thinking  and  saying  at 
the  present  time,  to  know  that  many  minds  are  deeply  per- 
plexed by  new  problems  which  have  arisen,  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  modern  scientific  and  historical  research.  These  problems 
have  to  do  with  all-engrossing  subjects  of  thought  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  have  engaged  the  best  and  highest 
speculations  of  the  human  mind.  Now,  as  of  old,  serious 
thinkers  are  occupied  with  questions  that  are  ancient,  yet 
ever  new  and  ever  recurring — questions  which  man  has  al- 
ways asked  himself  concerning  the  origin  and  First  Cause, 
the  destiny  and  meaning  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  vast  and 
complicated  universe  in  which  he  dwells.  New  accessions  of 
knowledge,  and  new  theories  constructed  to  account  for 
freshly  discovered  facts,  cause  old  difficulties  to  reappear  in 
other  forms  than  those  which  they  have  taken  in  the  past; 
yet  after  all,  it  is,  fundamentally,  the  "Old  Riddle"  that 
puzzles  mankind.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  our  own  days,  discoveries  and 
theories  which  used  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  learned,  are 
quickly  made  common  property  by  means  of  a  press  which  is 
ubiquitous,  and  for  which  no  subject  is  too  sacred  to  be 
handled.  The  handling  is  not  always  done  wisely  nor  too 
well,  with  the  consequence  that  not  only  are  well-ascertained 
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facts  of  science  and  history  placed  before  the  public  in  a  bald 
way,  without  those  explanations  and  qualifications  which 
ought  to  go  with  them,  and  which  would  not  be  omitted  by  a 
truly  scientific  man  in  his  account  of  them ;  but,  further,  many 
mere  theories  and  unproved  suppositions  are  put  forward  by 
journalists  as  if  they  were  the  actually  proven  conclusions  of 
science.  The  journalist,  too,  is  a  power  in  the  land,  and  for 
unreflecting  persons  speaks  with  ex-cathedrd  authority. 

Religion,  indeed,  has  offered  a  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  world  and  of  life.  This  solution  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  those  who  can  lay  aside  pride  of  intellect;  who 
are  content  to  exercise  faith;  who  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  smart  theorizing,  and  recognize  that  there  are  and  must  be, 
above  us  and  about  us,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  high  mysteries  which  neither  science  nor  religion  can 
profess  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  our  finite  understanding. 
For  such  as  these  religion — ^by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
full  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ — is  competent  to  secure  their 
full  confidence,  and,  while  declaring  to  them  great  truths 
which  they  may  not  fathom  to  all  the  extent  of  their  profound 
significance,  and  revealing  to  them  a  vast  unseen  world  of 
spiritual  realities  encompassing  the  world  that  they  can  touch 
and  see,  is  yet  able  to  obtain  a  ready  and  steadfast  acquies- 
cence as  being,  in  very  truth,  a  message  from  on  high. 

But  religious  faith  does  not  render  its  possessors  immune 
from  trial  nor  from  temptations  even  to  doubt.  Much  less, 
then,  does  it  secure  them  from  passing  perplexity  caused  by 
an  honest  attempt  to  find  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  Herein  faith  is  a  meritorious  act.  Moreover,  in  these 
days  of  criticism,  the  religious  solution  of  world-problems 
and  life-problems  is  impugned  by  theories  that  would  account 
for  faith  itself  and  for  all  religion  by  ascribing  them  to  a 
purely  natural  evolution  of  human  thought  and  consciousness. 
This  is,  indeed,  cutting  away  the  ground  from  beneath  our 
feet.  If,  then,  any  Christian,  however  faithfully  and  stead- 
fastly he  may  hold  to  his  belief,  is  yet  liable  to  real  tempta- 
tions against  faith,  much  more,  with  so  many  varied  causes 
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of  disturbance  at  work,  may  he  be  at  times  perplexed,  though 
by  no  means  overset,  by  questions  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice.     In  such  a  case  the  honest  endeavor,  without  any 
loosening  of  the  bonds  of  faith,  to  justify  his  position  and  to 
find  that  reconciliation  of  the  truths  of  nature  with  the  truths 
of  religion  which  he  knows  to  be  possible,  is  not  necessarily 
wrong,  and  may  be  often  a  duty.     I  do  not  speak  of  what 
may  be  called  "tinkering"  with  one's  faith;  but  of  the  re- 
verent study  of  the  grounds  of  religion  and  of  its  claims  to 
stand  justified   in  the   face  of  the  most  specious  objections 
brought  against  it  in  the  past,  or  to  be  met  with  in  the  future. 
From  this  reverent  study,  conducted  by  each  one  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  the  measure  of  his  capa- 
cities and  opportunities,  with  due  regard  also  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  can  afifect  its  legitimacy,  none  but  the  most 
simple  and  ignorant  may  altogether  dispense  themselves.    To. 
dally  with  a  downright  temptation  against  faith;  to  entertain 
a  serious  doubt,  is,  of  course,  always  wrong.     Under  stress 
of  such  temptation  the  onl}^  safe  course  is  flight — to  utter  a 
hearty  credo,  to  refuse  discussion  with  the  tempter,  and  to 
persevere  with  renewed  fervor  in  the  holy  practices  of  reli- 
gion.    This  course  of  action,  recommended  by  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  Church  in  her  divinely-guided  work  of  heal- 
ing souls,  as  well  as  by  the  well-known  principles  of  psycho- 
logy, from  which  we  learn  how  action  re-acts  upon  thought,  is 
man's  part  in  a  struggle  which  grace  will  make  victorious. 

But  mere  perplexity  need  not  involve  any  temptation  to  real 
doubt,  and  to  such  perplexity  the  most  faithful  Christian  may 
sometimes  be  subject.  A  Catholic  living  in  the  world  cannot 
be  deaf  and  blind.  His  lot  is  cast  among  other  men.  He 
hears  what  they  say  and  knows  what  they  think.  Often  he 
has  more  intimate  knowledge  of  men's  difficulties  and  ques- 
tionings than  any  priest  in  his  quiet  presbytery.  He  is 
rightly  forbidden  to  read  books  or  writings  having  for  their 
object  a  direct  attack  upon  religion;  but,  unless  he  never 
reads  anything  at  all,  and  shuts  his  ears  to  all  that  is  being 
said  around  him,  he  cannot  fail  to  find  presented  to  his  mind 
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some  of  the  present-day  problems  with  which  religion  is  con- 
fronted. It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  Catholic  to  be  ap- 
plied to  by  those  not  of  the  faith  for  enlightenment  in  their 
own  perplexities.  There  are  numbers  of  people,  young  and 
old,  who  wish  to  believe  but  cannot  find  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rest  their  faith.  They  will  go  to  a  Catholic  as  to 
one  whom  they  justly  conceive  to  have  a  firmer  basis  for  reli- 
gious belief  than  they  themselves  possess;  and  they  rightly 
consider  that  he  should  be  able  to  help  them.  Very  often, 
we  may  surely  believe,  they  do  find  the  help  which  they  need. 
But  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  casual  reading  which  he  cannot 
avoid  unless  he  never  opens  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine,  a 
Catholic  may  find  himself  confronted  by  questions  of  which 
he  has  never  heard  before,  and  there  may  arise  in  his  mind, 
without  the  least  unfaithfulness,  a  temporary  perplexity  from 
which  he  may  not  at  once  see  his  way  to  escape.  If  his  faith 
be  firm,  he  will  not  think  for  a  moment  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  re-consider  his  position.  Two  courses  are  then  open  to 
him.  He  may  either  forcibly  put  away  from  his  mind  the 
questions  which  perplex  him,  or  he  may  try  to  clear  them  up. 
If  he  has  no  duties  toward  others  which  urge  him  to  the 
second  of  these  two  courses,  and  if  he  can  successfully  take  the 
first  course,  one  would  say  that  he  had  better  do  so.  But 
he  may  have  duties  toward  others  which  make  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  seek  either  an  explanation  of  his  difficulties,  or 
some  antidote  which  shall  rob  them  of  their  power  to  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind.  Again,  he  may  be  unable  merely  to  put 
his  perplexity  from  him  without  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution 
or,  at  least,  a  preventive  that  shall  make  it  cease  from  troub- 
ling him.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  those  who  find  themselves 
precluded  in  certain  circumstances  from  a  mere  shelving  of 
the  question  that  these  thoughts  are  put  forth  by  the  present 
writer. 

The  trial  of  faith,  and  therefore  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  our 
religious  beliefs,  arises  from  the  fact  that  religion  deals  ulti- 
mately with  things  unseen.  These  invisible  realities  cannot 
be  verified  by  outward  sense  or  by  those  mental   faculties 
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which  are  our  guide  in  the  things  of  this  world.  We  can- 
not prove  the  truth  of  the  mysteries  of  reHgion  either  by  ex- 
periment or  reasoning.  We  hold  to  them  by  virtue  of  a  su- 
pernatural power  which  we  know  as  the  gift  of  faith.  Our 
cooperation  with  this  grace  of  faith  is,  indeed,  required;  and 
that  cooperation  is  a  matter  of  the  will,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  intellect,  moving  it  to  attention  and  assent.  But  the  secret 
operations  of  divine  grace  do  not  ignore,  neither  do  they  ex- 
clude the  action  of  our  natural  faculties.  These  are  worked 
upon  by  grace.  This  divine  influence  infuses  into  them  a  su- 
perior force  and  elevates  them  to  higher  capacities  than  those 
which  they  possess  by  nature;  but  at  the  same  time,  far  from 
destroying  their  natural  activity,  does  but  intensify  and  per- 
fect it.  Nothing  would  seem  to  justify  the  divorce  which 
some  have  imagined  to  exist  between  the  processes  of  human 
intelligence  and  will  acting  respectively  with  and  without 
grace.  Thus,  though  religious  belief  is  a  supernaturalized  act 
of  the  intellect,  involving  also  supernaturalized  acts  of  the 
will,  that  belief  is,  nevertheless,  the  action  of  human  faculties, 
and  the  whole  psychological  process  of  an  ordinary  natural 
act  of  assent  to  truth  is  also  present  in  an  act  of  faith.  In 
other  words,  God  respects,  if  we  may  reverently  say  it,  that 
human  nature  and  those  human  faculties  which  He  has 
created.  If  this  is  so,  if  human  nature  is  not  set  asid*^  in 
the  supernatural  acts  which  the  creature  elicits  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  to  come  into  contact  with, 
the  purely  supernatural  things  of  God ;  so  also  it  will  be  with 
those  processes  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  religious 
truth  which  are  not,  absolutely  speaking,  impossible  for  man's 
natural  faculties  to  complete.  Man  is  able,  for  instance, 
speaking  again  absolutely,  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
God's  existence,  and  of  certain  of  His  attributes.  A  vague 
knowledge  of  God's  existence  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  primary 
acquisitions  of  the  intellect  on  its  first  awakening  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rational  powers. 

But  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  God  is  not  entirely  be- 
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yond  the  capacity  of  human  intelHgence,  as  the  results  of  pre- 
Christian,  heathen  philosophy  bear  witness.  Nevertheless 
the  millions  are,  morally  speaking,  unable  to  arrive  at  such 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  own  souls  as  shall  be  more 
than  vague  unless  they  are  taught.  Here,  again,  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  condescended  to  the  nature  of  the  creature.  In 
the  operations  of  grace  God  uses  our  human  faculties  as  in- 
struments in  His  work  of  perfecting  them.  In  bringing  man- 
kind to  the  knowledge  of  Himself  he  has  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  those  faculties  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances. Beginning  with  certain  vague  and  indefinite  notions 
of  God  and  themselves,  notions  gained  by  the  natural  light  of 
reason  and  just  sufficient  for  a  starting-point,  men  in  the 
mass  are  not  left  to  the  morally  impossible  task  of  thinking 
out  for  themselves  all  the  truths  which  philosophy  lays  down 
as  the  rational  preliminaries  of  faith.  Such  truths  are  in- 
cluded also  in  revelation,  and  by  means  of  revelation  become 
known  to  mankind  at  large  with  certainty  and  ease.  In  pro- 
ducing their  acceptance  by  the  mind,  moreover,  grace  too  has 
its  part,  although  these  truths  are  not  of  the  number  of  "  mys- 
teries hidden  in  God  "  which  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  know 
apart  from  divine  revelation,  or  meritoriously  to  believe  with- 
out the  gift  of  faith.  We  may  well  suppose  that  in  this  mat- 
ter God  allows  our  human  faculties  to  do  what  they  can,  and 
that  the  influences  of  grace  are  more  and  stronger,  and  the 
persuasive  action  of  revelation  more  extended  in  its  educative 
action  in  proportion  as  the  individual  intelligence  is  less  cap- 
able of  reasoning  to  such  truths  by  itself.  A  philosopher 
may  gain  by  thinking  much  of  the  truth  which  must  be  ac- 
quired by  him  before  his  mind  is  prepared  for  the  final  act  of 
faith;  not  so  the  ordinary  man.  The  philosopher  will  need, 
perhaps,  many  srch  preparatory  truths  to  lead  him  on  to  the 
acceptance  of  mysteries  by  simple  faith.  For  the  ordinary 
man  a  few  are  quite  sufficient. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  be  a  further  instance  of  the  tender 
condescension  of  Almighty  God  in  dealing  with  souls  that  in 
the  number  of  truths  pre-requisite  to  faith  there  are  some  of 
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a  comparatively  simple  nature,  concrete,  imposing,  and  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  attention  and  impress  themselves  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  even  the  most  uneducated,  to  whom 
they  are  presented.  Such  simpler  truths  are  frequently  in 
the  form  of  objective  facts,  either  visible  in  themselves  and 
matters  of  actual  personal  experience,  or  vouched  for  by  the 
strong  testimony  of  those  whom  we  know  to  be  entirely  trust- 
worthy. Miracles,  for  instance,  and  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, are  known  to  us  by  historical  testimony.  But  there  is 
one  grand  objective  fact,  visible,  and  the  subject  of  personal 
experience,  which  is  not  only  the  most  striking  and  persuasive 
of  those  preliminaries  to  faith  which  lead  on  to  faith  itself, 
but  is  also  an  ever-present  and  most  effectual  means  to  reas- 
sure the  mind  of  a  Catholic  who  may  experience  at  any  time 
that  perplexity  which  I  have  mentioned  as  a  possible  result 
of  modern  problems.  After  all,  a  philosopher  even  may  have 
his  moments  of  weakness,  when  the  imposing  substratum  of 
truth  which  his  reason  has  acquired  seems  to  be  slipping  away, 
and  he  is  tempted  to  distrust  the  validity  of  the  process  by 
which  he  has  acquired  it.  He  remembers  that  he  is  but  hu- 
man, and  that  human  reasoning  is  subject  to  many  obstacles 
rising  up  to  obscure  its  vision  of  the  truth.  So  too  a  Catholic, 
though  possessed  already  of  faith,  may  feel  the  need  of  re- 
calling once  more  the  strong  motives  which  persuade  him  that 
God  has  spoken  to  men.  The  philosopher  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  his  humbler,  simpler  fellows,  and  the  Catho- 
lic can  sympathize  with  those  who  wander  in  the  darkness  of 
perplexity  and  doubt. 

In  truth,  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  of  us,  and  has  this 
characteristic,  that  it  is  swayed  more  effectually  by  what  is 
visible  and  tangible  than  by  abstract  truths.  These  latter, 
too,  however  firm  their  hold  upon  us  when  we  are  fully  mas- 
ters of  ourselves  and  of  our  faculty  of  abstract  reasoning,  are 
apt  to  recede  into  a  dim  distance  when  anxiety  or  ill-health  or 
perplexity  disturb  that  calmness  of  mind  which  abstract 
thought  demands.  The  same  causes,  and  others  affecting  the 
spiritual  life,  may  render  far  off  and  seemingly  unreal  the 
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truths  that  faith  itself  has  taught  us.  Then  it  is  that,  like  the 
humblest,  we  need  some  great  external,  objective  fact,  staring 
us,  as  it  were,  in  the  face,  to  bring  us  to  ourselves  again. 
And  such  we  have,  by  the  disposition  of  that  merciful  Pro- 
vidence whose  tender  consideration  for  our  nature  we  have 
been  considering.  The  objective  fact  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
existing  visible  Church  Catholic  set  up  before  us  in  all  her 
marvellous  grandeur  and  vitality. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  mere 
truism.  Nevertheless  the  Church,  as  she  is,  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Divine,  eternal  plan  for  man's  salvation — a  plan 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  into  account  all  the  nature  and 
all  the  needs  of  fallen  human  kind.  Moreover,  as  a  matter 
of  known  fact,  the  mere  sight  of  the  living  Church  has  settled 
the  question  of  faith  for  many  souls  as  soon  as  they  were  led 
to  turn  their  gaze  seriously  upon  her.  Cardinal  Newman, 
if  I  mistake  not,  speaks  of  the  large  part  that  this  vision  of 
the  City  of  God  had  in  his  final  decision  to  enter  her  portals. 
I  believe  it  also  to  be  true  that  any  Catholic  who,  by  duty  or 
otherwise,  has  been  led  to  consider  the  problems  which  are 
exercising  thoughtful  and  religious  minds  will  be  able  to  re- 
cord, as  a  matter  of  frequent  experience,  that  one  glance  at 
this  great  abiding  fact  of  the  Catholic  Church,  strong  and 
vigorous  and  full  of  splendid  energy  now  as  ever  through  the 
long  centuries  of  her  magnificent  history,  has  been  effectual 
in  restoring  that  tranquillity  of  trustful  faith  which  the  voice 
of  a  too  confident  science  or  of  an  unreasonably  extortionate 
criticism  had  for  a  moment  disturbed. 

In  the  visible,  tangible  Church,  then,  we  have  a  providential 
safeguard,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  all,  learned  and  unlearned, 
against  the  urgent  questionings  of  human  curiosity.  It  is 
adapted  to  all  because  it  is  fitted  to  meet  a  common  need  of  all 
humanity.  We  are,  by  our  very  nature,  greatly  and  strongly 
affected  by  what  is  palpable  and  seen.  A  purely  spiritual  re- 
ligion, void  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  emptied  of  sacraments, 
with  their  wonderful  combination  of  significant  outward  sym- 
bol and  interior  signified  grace;  a  religion  without  a  mighty 
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visible  exponent  in  the  shape  of  a  Church,  would  be  altogether 
above  us.  True,  God  might  have  wrought  in  us,  by  His  di- 
rect action  alone,  all  the  saving  work  which  is  now  shared  be- 
tween inward  grace  and  outward  means;  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  in  the  heart  and  the  persuasive  agencies  of 
preaching  and  teaching,  of  outward  forms  of  worship,  of  a 
visible  authoritative  ministry,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole 
tangible  system  of  Catholicism.  But  that  would  have  been 
precisely  not  the  way  which  we  have  been  considering  as  so 
wonderfully  and  tenderly  adapted  by  God  to  man's  twofold 
nature  as  an  immortal  spirit  dwelling  within  a  material  frame. 
We  have,  besides,  in  the  Church,  the  standing  witness  that 
God  has  not  chosen  to  prescribe  to  man  a  religion  in  which  the 
spirit  only  shall  have  part,  but  one  in  which  all  his  being  has 
its  share.  Lastly,  this  vision  of  the  living  Church  has  a  vir- 
tue to  reassure  which  is  permanent  in  its  efficacy,  whatever 
be  the  form  perplexity  may  take. 

Many  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  modern  research  is 
dealing  in  a  very  free  way  with  the  origins  of  the  Church  her- 
self, and  is  putting  forward  conceptions  even  of  Catholicism 
which  would  make  it  quite  another  thing  than  what  it  actually 
is.  Against  such  views,  as  against  any  possible  perversion 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church,  she  herself,  regarded  as  she 
is  now  and  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  is  the  best  argu- 
ment. Herself,  her  work,  her  accomplishments  in  the  train- 
ing of  souls  for  sanctity  and  perfection  are  the  best  answer  to 
those  who  would  give  of  the  Church  a  different  account  than 
her  own,  or  ascribe  all  religions  alike  to  a  purely  natural  evo- 
lution of  human  thought;  who  would  put  down  miracles  to  a 
highly  cultivated  power  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  to  a  credulous  ingenuity  in  the  discovery 
of  a  connexion  between  the  voices  of  the  past  and  the  events 
of  after  times  which  does  not  really  exist.  Let  men  say  what 
they  will,  we  may  rest  secure  upon  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
living  Church  we  have  a  sure  foundation,  firm  as  a  rock,  the 
"  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  the  great  Church  Catholic 
who  "  of  Herself,  by  reason  of  her  marvellous  propagation, 
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her  excellent  sanctity  and  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all 
good;  by  her  Catholic  unity  and  unconquered  stability,  is  a 
great  and  perpetual  motive  for  credence  and  an  irrefragable 
witness  of  her  own  divine  mission."  ^ 

H.  G.  Hughes. 
Sheiford,  England. 
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( Continued. ) 

3.    THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   WRITERS. 

Whatever  reliable  positive  data  are  extant  on  the  subject 
of  the  actual  site  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  have 
come  to  us  through  the  following  sources : 

Greek  Fathers:  Eusebius  (260-329  A.  D.)  :  Life  of  Con- 
stantine,  Bk.  HI,  Ch.  XXV-XXVHI  (M.— XX,  cc.  1085- 
1089).  Letter  of  Constantine,  ib.  XXX-XXXI  (M.  XX,  cc. 
1 089- 1 092). 

Socrates  (b.  379  A.  D.)  :  Church  Hist.  Bk.  I,  XVH,  (M. 
LXVII,  cc.  1 1 7- 1 20). 

Sozomen  (375-450  A.  D.)  :  Church  Hist.  Bk.  II,  i-ii,  (M. 
LXVII,  cc.  929-933). 

The  Monk  Alexander  (VI  century)  :  The  Finding  of  the 
Holy  Cross.      (M.  LXXXVII,  cc.  4045,  and  4061-4064.) 

Latin  Fathers:  RuHnus  (345-410  A.  D.)  :  Church  Hist. 
Bk.  I,  VII- VIII,  (M.— P.  Lat.  XXI,  cc.  475-477). 

St.  Jerome  (346-420  A.  D.)  :  Ep.  to  Paulinus  (No.  LVIII) 
(M.  XXII,  cc.  580-581). 

Paulinus  of  Nola  (353-431  A.  D.)  :  Ep.  to  Severus 
(XXXI),  (M.  LXI,  cc.  326-328). 

Sulpitius  Severus  (363-420  A.  D.)  :  Sacred  History,  Bk. 
II,  XXXIII-XXXIV  (M.  XX,  cc.  147-148). 

Were  the  testimonies  of  these  Fathers  accepted  at  their  face 
value,  the  problem  would  be  solved  at  once.  But  so  many  ex- 
ceptions have  been  taken  to  the  way  they  relate  the  matter 

'Vatican  Council.     Constitution  "  de  fide  Catholica." 
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under  discussion  that  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  a  treat- 
ment that  is  almost  juridical.  For  the  present  all  that  need  be 
agreed  to  is  that  each  of  the  witnesses  deserves  a  hearing ;  for 
all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  lived  within  a  century  after 
the  presumed  recovery.  They  lived  in  the  age  when  the  whole 
Christian  world  was  throbbing  over  Constantine's  success,  and 
over  this  special  token  of  divine  approval  in  particular.  They 
are  the  best  vouchers  for  the  traditions  of  their  time,  and  for 
those  of  the  immediately  preceding  times,  if  vouchers  may 
be  had  at  all.  Moreover  they  show  enough  of  scrupulous 
honesty  to  be  believed,  especially  in  the  present  matter.  They 
distinguish  between  what  they  hold  as  certain  and  what  is 
mere  hearsay.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  Socrates.  After  nar- 
rating that  Helena  had  sent  a  relic  of  the  true  Cross  to  Con- 
stantine,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  "  placed  it  in  his  statue 
which  stands  on  a  massive  purple  column  at  Constantinople," 
the  writer  adds :  *'  I  have  inserted  this  matter  into  this  history 
as  a  hearsay.  However,  all  those  who  dwell  at  Constanti- 
nople bear  witness  to  it."  Only  a  critical  and  most  honest 
historian  would  make  the  remark. 

An  observation  of  Sozomen  is  even  more  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant. He  thus  concludes  the  history  of  Constantine's  and 
Helena's  pious  work  at  Jerusalem :  "  These  occurrences  are 
related  by  us  as  we  have  learned  them.  We  have  been  in- 
structed by  men  who  have  been  accurately  informed  concern- 
ing them,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  has  come  by  a  continu- 
ous transmission  from  father  to  son,  as  well  as  from  those 
who,  by  consigning  them  to  writing,  have  left  them  as  a  re- 
membrance to  future  generations." 

Two  sources  are  pointed  out,  written  and  oral,  and  no  dis- 
cord is  detected  between  them.  The  instructors  were  "  ac- 
curately informed,"  and  the  transmission  was  "  direct." 
What  is  this  but  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  authors  the" 
most  reliable  that  the  age  could  furnish?  And  if  they  had 
written  documents  before  their  eyes,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
writings  were  as  unchangeable  and  true  in  those  days  as  they 
are  to-day.     They  represent,  therefore,  the  men,  the  thoughts, 
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the  beliefs,  and  the  periods  that  produced  them,  and  until  a 
verdict  of  fraud  and  falsification  can  be  duly  pronounced  upon 
them,  it  were  folly  to  close  our  eyes  against  them. 

Over  a  half  a  century  ago  Robinson  excogitated  a  "  pious- 
fraud  "  theory  to  explain  the  existence  of  many  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  traditions  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  recent  years  Dr. 
Breen  ^^  has  evolved  a  "  pious-imagination  "  theory  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  difference  between  the  two,  as  applied 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  consists  in  this,  that  Robinson  weaves 
the  whole  of  the  story  "  ex  post  facto''  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression ;  ®^  while  Dr.  Breen  sees  in  it  a  psychological  pheno- 
menon, growing  out  of  "  superstitious  zeal."  It  is  a  legendary 
fabric,  the  warp  and  woof  of  which  "  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
historical  criticism."  It  had  better  be  discarded.  In  short, 
since,  among  the  numerous  sanctuaries  in  the  Holy  Land, 
"  some  "  are  found  to  be  spurious,  "  the  disregard  for  historic 
truth  "  in  these  instances  "  throws  doubt  upon  all."  ®® 

The  fallacy  in  this  method  of  argumentation  is  obvious.  It 
is  true  that  the  localization  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sanctuaries  in  question  cannot  be  authenticated  in  a  scientific 
manner,  yet  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  least  is  not  of  the  number. 
This  is  what  we  now  undertake  to  show. 

The  Greek  Fathers  above  mentioned  are  unanimous  in  mak- 
ing a  temple  to  Venus  the  immediate  predecessor  to  Con- 
stantine's  basilica.  Socrates  and  Sozomen  say  that  it  con- 
tained an  idol.  Constantine,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  refers 
to  it  as  "  an  encumbrance  of  idols ;"  while  Eusebius  describes 
it  now  as  "  an  accursed  sepulchre  of  souls,"  and  then  as  "  a 
gloomy  cavern  of  lifeless  idols,"  where  the  heathen  "  sacri- 
ficed on  impure  altars." 

The  only  variants,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  in  this  part 
of  the  tradition,  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Fathers.  Rufinus, 
without  mentioning  the  temple,  makes  allusion  to  the  statue  to 
Venus,  as  well  as  to  "  objects  of  profanity  and  contamination  " 
in  general.     Severus  specifies  nothing  further  than  certain 

«7  Op.  cit.,  p.  465.  ««  Op.  ciL,  p.  413.  «^  Ibid.,  pp.  466-467. 
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"  idols  and  temples  at  Jerusalem  ;'*  while  Paulinus  is  silent 
about  the  Sepulchre,  and  places  an  idol  to  Jupiter  on  "  the 
place  of  the  Passion." 

These  testimonies,  although  less  precise  and  complete  than 
the  preceding,  harmonize  perfectly  with  them.  But  now 
comes  a  statement  of  St.  Jerome  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
instead  of  being  on  the  site  of  the  Passion,  was  on  that  of  the 
Resurrection,  while  the  statue  of  Venus  was  "  on  the  rock  of 
the  Cross."  It  is  this  witness  alone  that  disconcerts  Dr. 
Breen,  and  which  leads  him  to  assert  that  "  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  benefited  by  the  rejection  of  these  legends." 

It  might  be  more  prudent  to  inquire  whether  St.  Jerome 
was  not  possibly  mistaken.  He  is  only  one  against  several. 
He  was  not  born  until  twenty  years  after  the  event,  whereas 
Eusebius  either  was  an  eye-witness  or  had  his  information 
from  eye-witnesses,  since  he  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea  (Palae- 
stina),  and  actually  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  Constantine's 
Basilica.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Jerome  voices  an  erron- 
eous Western  tradition.  Moreover,  the  Greek  Fathers,  with 
the  exception  of  Alexander,  profess  to  write  history,  whereas 
St.  Jerome  briefly  alludes  to  the  matter  in  his  personal  cor- 
respondence. Which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Even  though  we  de- 
sire to  strain  at  gnats,  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that  the  difficulty 
goes  no  further  than  the  idol  itself;  for  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  shrine  and  that  the  shrine  marked  the  place  of 
the  Sepulchre. 

It  would  not  be  so  very  absurd  to  place  several  idols  in  the 
same  temple,  so  that  Jupiter  and  Venus  might  be  venerated 
side  by  side.  We  know  that  this  was  done  at  Carthage  and 
other  capitals  of  the  Empire.  This  theory  would  have  the 
double  advantage  of  explaining  the  plurals  used  by  Eusebius 
— "  a  gloomy  cavern  of  lifeless  idols ;"  and  by  Rufinus — "  ob- 
jects of  profanity  and  contamination;"  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  solving  the  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  of  Dr. 
Breen,  who  fears  that  if  we  place  one  temple  over  the  Sepulchre 
and  another  on  Calvary,  the  two  would  have  to  have  been  too 
close  together. '^^ 

^0  Op.  cit,  p.  466. 
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The  historians  are  unanimous  in  testifying  that  the  temple 
was  erected  on  a  paved  platform  of  rubbish  and  earth, 
which,  according  to  Sozomen,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  But 
this  unanimity  is  valueless  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Breen.  "  It  is 
hard  to  believe,"  he  says,  for  "  the  whole  place  is  on  a  slight 
eminence."  '^  True  indeed,  but  there  is  a  still  higher  eminence 
behind  it;  for  this  part  of  Jerusalem  rises  in  terraces,  and  to 
form  a  large  platform  or  a  large  level  enclosure  of  any  sort 
in  this  district  it  is  necessary  either  to  cut  away  the  stone,  as 
was  done  by  Eustachius,  Constantine's  architect,  or  to  fill  up 
the  lower  levels,  as  the  pagans  are  said  to  have  done.  Besides, 
even  a  superficial  observer  of  existing  temples  knows  that  no 
matter  at  how  high  an  altitude  the  temples  have  been  erected, 
there  is  always  a  platform  of  moderate  height  beneath  them. 

But  who  were  the  authors  of  this  profanation,  and  what 
was  their  purpose?  Our  information  on  this  point  must  be 
understood  as  furnished  by  a  superstitious  age.  It  was  the 
age  where  all  contact  ''between  light  and  darkness,"  "  between 
Christ  and  Belial,"  had  ceased — ^that  is,  as  far  as  Christian 
sympathy  was  concerned.  But  the  old  habits  of  thinking  still 
survived.  Christian  zeal  and  fervor  were  worked  up  to  a  high 
pitch;  but  because  they  were  new,  they  were  narrow,  even 
shackled.  Little  distinction  was  made  between  deeds  and  in- 
tentions. The  deed  naturally  stood  for  the  intention,  and  if 
the  deed  was  bad,  there  was  a  demon  at  the  bottom  of  it; 
if  it  was  good,  it  was  inspired  by  God.  The  tendency  bor- 
dered on  the  Manicheistic,  but  it  certainly  existed,  and  it  exists 
to-day.  It  predominates  in  those  whose  religious  education 
is  imperfect.  It  is  the  tendency  that  has  introduced  so  much 
fiction  into  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  that  has  from  the 
earliest  times  encompassed  the  truths  of  faith  with  volumes  of 
apocryphal  traditions." 

It  is  the  desire  to  perceive  the  ideal  in  the  past  order  of 

"  Ihid. 

72  It  IS'  the  tendency  that  called  the  Bollandists  into  existence  and  that 
has  made  modern  methods  of  Biblical  study  a  necessity. 
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things,  that  is  so  frequently  accompanied  by  a  neglect  to  real- 
ize it  in  the  present.  For  this  reason  we  anticipate  the  mo- 
tives assigned  to  those  who  built  the  Christian  basilica,  in 
order  to  contrast  them  with  the  motives  ascribed  to  the  build- 
ers of  the  Temple. 

Eusebius  represents  Constantine  as  working  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  in  virtue  of  "  the  inspiration  of  the 
Saviour;"  whereas  the  pagan  builders  are  stigmatized  as  ''  im- 
pious men,"  or  rather  "  the  entire  host  of  demons  with  the 
aid  of  impious  men."  Constantine  speaks  of  having  been 
"  commanded  by  God  "  to  execute  his  noble  enterprise.  And 
that  command  was  to  be  carried  out  after  the  destruction  of 
"  the  common  enemy  of  all." 

These  are  the  expressions  that  are  characterized  by  Robin- 
son as  "  hardly  appropriate  in  speaking  of  a  spot  well  known 
and  definitely  marked  by  long  tradition."  '^  The  force  of 
the  objection  lies  in  this.  If  Constantine  needed  a  divine 
intimation,  it  was  because  the  place  was  really  lost  to  human 
memory.  If  the  builders  of  the  temple  are  styled  demons,  it 
is  because  their  names  had  been  forgotten,  and  their  memory 
had  died  out  with  that  of  the  sepulchre  they  had  hidden.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  not  even  probable  that  the  genuine  sepulchre 
was  found.  Rather,  the  idol  was  merely  standing  "  over  the 
spot  fixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  the  Sepulchre."  ^* 

This  last  assertion  is  utterly  groundless.  Were  its  author 
required  to  produce  as  much  convincing  proof  for  it  as  he  de- 
mands of  us  for  our  position,  his  response  would  be  one  of 
complete  impotence.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  attempt 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion  by  the  premises  assigned?  Was 
not  the  reaction  against  the  grossness  of  heathen  cults  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  the  use  of  the  ill-favored  terminology  ?  More- 
over, if  Robinson's  conclusion  be  true,  it  is  vain  that  the  au- 
thors tell  us  of  the  Emperor's  design  to  adorn  "  the  place  of 
the  Resurrection  "  as  a  place  well  known  or  easy  to  be  found. 
In  vain  do  they  tell  us  of  the  surprise  experienced  by  the  Em- 

''^  Op.  city  p.  414.  "^^Ihid.,  p.  413.    The  italics  are  Robinson's. 
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peror,  by  his  mother,  and  by  the  faithful  at  large,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  the  grotto,"  the  three  crosses,  the  nails,  and 
Pilate's  inscription — all  near  together.  It  is  fiction  that  they 
would  then  narrate,  and  their  role  would  be  that  of  deceivers. 
Indeed  Paulinus  would  become  a  notorious  forger,  for  he  tells 
us  that  after  prudent  consultation  with  well-informed  inhabit- 
ants and  strangers,  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  "  the  advices 
were  found  in  agreement  regarding  the  place  of  the  Passion." 
This  deliberation  took  place  before  the  excavations  were  begun. 

The  trend  of  thought  which  is  claimed  by  those  of  delicate 
susceptibilities  to  mar  the  testimonies  of  Eusebius  and  Con- 
stantine  characterizes  also  the  other  sources.  The  "  impious 
men  "  and  "  host  of  demons  "  become,  in  Sozomen,  "  Gentiles 
who  had  formerly  persecuted  the  Church;"  in  Socrates, 
"  those  who  abhorred  the  religion  of  Christ ;"  in  Alexander, 
"  idolaters  instigated  by  the  devil."  Rufinus  is  more  moder- 
ate. He  conceives  them  as  "  persecutors  of  preceding  times." 
So  far,  we  are  without  any  definite  indication  of  who  these 
men  were  or  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  St.  Jerome 
certainly  attributes  the  idols  to  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  but  it  is 
Paulinus  who  goes  a  step  further  in  ascribing  the  infamous 
work  to  Hadrian  himself. 

That  these  several  witnesses  agree  substantially,  is  recog- 
nizable on  a  single  reading  of  them.  The  only  loophole 
open  for  an  opponent  is  that  the  Latin  Fathers  are  more  speci- 
fic than  the  Greek.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  annoyance  in 
that.  If  the  idols  were  erected  by  Hadrian,  our  contention 
in  favor  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  involves  no  inconsistency,  and 
much  less  an  impossibihty  of  continuous  transmission,  as  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it 
be  proved  that  the  "impious  men"  were  posterior  to  Hadrian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Christians  of  Aelia  would  have  been  left 
all  the  longer  unmolested  in  the  possession  and  veneration  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  embarrassments  of  succeeding 
years  would  have  had  less  chance  to  obliterate  the  sacred 
remembrance  of  it. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  term  "  persecutor  "  that  causes  some  per- 
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plexity.  Do  Sozomen  and  Rufinus  refer  to  open  hostilities 
practised  against  the  Christians,  between  the  ages  of  Hadrian 
and  Constantine?  The  term  is  a  little  too  general  to  justify 
such  an  inference.  Besides,  no  open  persecution  is  on  record. 
The  molestation  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  tomb  with  the  surrounding  area  from  the 
Christians,  and  this  act,  as  is  clearly  seen,  may  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  authorities  as  a  due  subordination  of  private 
rights  to  those  of  the  public.  Aelia  was  to  be  a  city  honor- 
able to  the  gods.  Christians  would  have  to  submit.  It  is 
even  possible  that  this  was  but  another  way  of  branding  "  im- 
pious men."  If  the  latter  were  "  demons,"  they  might  for  a 
stronger  reason  be  called  "  persecutors." 

The  use  of  the  term  seems  all  the  more  consistent,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  purpose  with  which  the  heathen  are  charged 
with  acting.  Severus  is  the  only  witness  who  fails  to  assign 
an  unworthy  motive.  All  the  others  agree  in  attpbuting  the 
act  to  an  unfriendly,  "  fraudulent,"  or  malicious,  attitude  to- 
ward the  Christians.  A  few  add  a  secondary  motive,  the  in- 
crease of  the  cult  of  Venus.  Sozomen  and  Rufinus  declare 
that  the  pagans  erected  the  idols  to  the  end  that  Christians 
who  might  venerate  the  Sepulchre  before  them,  might  seem 
to  honor  Venus.  Alexander  is  perhaps  more  correct  in  say- 
ing that  Christians  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  place.  His 
statement  is  at  least  more  in  conformity  with  the  principal 
motive  assigned  for  the  unholy  act. 

The  principal  motive  was  double.  It  regarded  the  Church 
in  general  and  the  Holy  Place  in  particular.  Sozomen  rep- 
resents the  Gentiles  as  "  having  strained  every  nerve  to  crush 
the  nascent  Church,"  and,  accordingly,  as  having  resolved 
to  bury  the  whole  place  of  Calvary  and  the  Resurrection.  St. 
Jerome  and  Paulinus  speak  only  of  a  desire  "  to  extinguish  the 
faith."  Eusebius  holds  that  they  were  bent  upon  obscuring 
the  truth  in  their  endeavors  "  to  involve  the  monument  in 
darkness  and  oblivion  "  by  "  utterly  destroying  it."  Socrates 
and  Alexander  make  no  greater  accusation  than  a  wish  to  pre- 
vent veneration. 
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The  inclination  to  molest  the  Christians  was  a  necessary 
upshot  of  the  antagonism  that  naturally  existed  between 
paganism  and  Christianity.  The  two  cults  were  forces  that 
had  been  in  conflict  from  the  beginning,  and  there  need  be  no 
surprise  that,  when  paganism  was  in  its  death  throes,  the 
works  of  its  partisans,  should  be  stigmatized  and  blackened 
by  the  triumphant  though  uncultured  zeal  of  its  conquerors. 

By  a  reverse  effect,  uncouth  and  untheological  enthusiasm 
would  exalt  the  esteem  in  which  Christian  leaders  were  held. 
Conversion  in  those  early  times  was  mainly  a  passage  from 
polytheistic  to  monotheistic  beliefs,^''  and  since  communication 
with  the  gods  was  so  easy  in  heathenism,  Christianity  must 
have  had  a  substitute.     What  was  that  substitute? 

At  bottom,  it  was  the  Incarnation — not  a  man  made  God, 
the  pagan  idea,  but  God  become  man.  That  union  was  close, 
but  personal  communication  with  the  Deity  must  follow  at 
least  occasionally.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  "  cross  in 
the  heavens  "  to  the  star  that  guided  the  magi  is  sufficient 
proof.  Here  also  the  pagan  idea  was  reversed.  It  was  not 
man  consulting  the  Divinity,  but  the  Divinity  unsolicited 
speaking  to  man.  Constantine  was  in  communication  with 
God,  as  Moses  had  been  before  him.  It  was  the  void  left 
by  paganism  filled  up — and  the  fact  was  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  The  labarum  graced  the  Capitol,  and  the  triumphal 
arch  that  commemorated  the  victory  of  Milvian  Bridge  bore 
the  device:  "  Instinctu  Divinitatis."  Why  marvel,  then, 
that  the  memorable  work  at  Jerusalem  that  caused  the  harp- 
strings  of  all  the  known  world  to  vibrate,  should  be  attributed 
to  "the  inspiration  of  the  Saviour"  (Eusebius),  to  "divine 
admonitions  ','  (Socrates,  Rufinus),  or  to  "  the  direct  command 
of  God"  (ConstaHtine)  ?  Why  wonder  that  the  saintly  Helena, 
who  here  enters  into  the  story,  should  be  depicted  as  obedient 
to  "divine  admonitions  and  counsels"  (Paulinus),  received 
in  sleep  (Socrates)  ? 

''^  This  much  at  least  was  common  to  all  conversions.  A  change  of  life 
was  not  always  so  assured,  and  there  are  numerous  exampleg  of  criminals 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  saints. 
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To  accept  this  part  of  tradition  is  not  so  hard  as  rationalists 
represent  it;  yet  we  need  not  insist  thereon.  What  matters 
it  if  the  Emperor  or  his  mother  did  or  did  not  enjoy  special 
Divine  patronage,  since  such  intervention  never  dispenses 
with  the  integrity  of  the  human  element  in  the  work  per- 
formed? Why  then  cast  aside  these  narratives  as  travesties 
of  history,  merely  because  the  human  element  is  partly 
neglected  in  order  to  give  fuller  scope  to  the  Divine.  Is  it 
the  spirit  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  that  affrights  us?  Are  we  to 
deny  the  facts  they  furnish  us  simply  because  they  regarded 
them  with  pious  eyes  ? 

Indeed  we  might  better  vindicate  their  method  of  treatment, 
if  we  listen  to  a  comment  of  Paulinus.  "  Helena,"  he  says, 
"  was  guided  by  Divine  counsel,  as  the  result  of  her  investi- 
gations has  shown '^  He  appeals  to  her  success  as  a  proof  of 
Divine  intervention.  The  process  is  a  posteriori.  Are  we 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  that  way  of  thinking  to-day? 

The  path  is  now  clear  of  all  remote  obstacles,  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  tradition.     We  approach  the  main  facts. 

Much  confusion  has  been  imputed  to  the  historians,  as  to 
the  roles  played  by  Constantine  and  Helena.  Eusebius  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  latter.  Neither  does  the  Em- 
peror in  his  letter  to  Macarius.  The  remaining  writers  ^^  do; 
and  the  importance  and  prestige  of  Helena  grow  in  succeed- 
ing centuries. 

Since  the  whole  affair  is  known  to  have  been  an  imperial 
transaction  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helena,  and  since 
the  letter  of  Constantine  borders  on  the  impersonal,  there  is 
a  double  excuse  for  the  omission  made  by  Constantine.  As 
regards  Eusebius  various  explanations  have  been  alleged.  A 
not  improbable  one  is  his  adulation  for  the  Emperor.  Euse- 
bius, it  will  be  remembered,  not  only  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Con- 
stantine," he  devoted  also  an  entire  volume  to  the  "  Praises 
of  Constantine."     Yet  it  may  be  asked  with  Sir  Charles  Wil- 

'•  Except  St.  Jerome,  whose  scope  does  not  require  the  mention  of  per- 
sonages. 
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son:  "  "Is  Eusebius  the  only  court  prelate  who  has  written 
fulsome  praise  of  a  monarch  whose  conduct  was  not  above 
reproach?  .  .  .  Constantine  was  infinitely  superior  to  many 
of  his  successors  who  reigned  centuries  after  Christianity  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  State." 

It  is  even  averred  that  Eusebius  was  sceptical  about  the 
finding  of  the  crosses,  so  universally  ascribed  to  Helena,  and, 
not  wishing  to  displease  an  imperious  master,  by  an  avowal 
of  his  doubts,  he  preferred  to  let  the  finder  and  the  finding  go 
unnoticed.  But  we  shall  treat  of  this  matter  later.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  silence  of  Eusebius  could  have  only  a 
negative  force  in  discarding  the  episode  of  Helena;  and  even 
that  force  is  lost,  since  the  real  witnesses  to  it  explain  them- 
selves. 

According  to  Sozomen,  the  Emperor  was  so  jubilant  after 
the  Council  of  Nice  "  at  seeing  the  whole  Church  at  one  in  its 
doctrine  of  faith  "  and  "  in  the  agreement  reigning  among 
the  bishops,"  that,  "  in  token  of  his  grateful  mind  ...  he 
determined  to  erect  a  church  at  Jerusalem  near  the  place  that 
is  called  Calvary."  The  visit  of  the  Empress  is  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. "At  the  same  time  Helena,  his  mother,  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  prayer  and  the  investigation  of  the 
sacred  places,  and,  being  previously  attached  to  the  religion  of 
the  Christians,  her  every  desire  was  turned  toward  the  re- 
covery of  the  adorable  Cross." 

The  version  of  Socrates  is  that  Helena  "  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  .  .  .  began  to  inquire  diligently  about  the  monument  of 
Christ."  He  then  adds  the  welcome  information  that  Con- 
stantine "  munificently  furnished  all  the  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  churches."  Alexander  echoes  this  same  in- 
formation and  speaks  in  particular  of  imperial  letters  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  forwarded  to  Macarius  by  the  Emperor. 

If  all  this  be  true — and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it — 
Eusebius  hardly  deserves  to  be  rebuked.  Edifices  erected  with 
the  approbation  and  munificence  of  Constantine  may  in  all 

TT  Q.  S.,  1903,  pp.  140-141- 
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truthfulness  be  accredited  to  him.  The  fault  would  rather  lie 
with  the  other  writers,  unless  they  show  us  that  the  role  of 
Helena  was  greater  than  that  of  messenger. 

That  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  is  discernible  at  a  glance. 
Alexander,  for  instance,  states  that  the  Empress,  "  availing 
herself  of  the  imperial  authority  "  with  which  she  was  in- 
vested, issued  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  pagan  shrine. 
Severus  imitates  Paulinus  ^®  in  referring  to  the  position  of 
Helena  in  the  Empire  as  Augusta,  and  the  latter  writer  de- 
clares that  the  "  sinew"  was  furnished  at  the  request  of  Helena 
herself.  After  this,  what  more  is  wanting  ?  Helena  conceived 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  out  the  project,  while  Constantine 
furnished  the  means  and  the  authority.  Both  shared  in  the 
merit  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  either  may  be  styled  the 
author  of  it  without  prejudice  to  the  other. 

It  is  more  important  to  unify  the  descriptions  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  executed,  for  here  the  preservation  of 
the  tradition  is  directly  involved.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
we  shall  consider  collectively  the  following  questions. 

Did  the  express  design  to  adorn  the  place  of  Calvary  and 
the  Resurrection  precede  or  follow  the  supposed  recovery? 
If  it  preceded,  was  the  place  supposed  to  be  easily  identified  ? 

Eusebius  begins  his  narrative  thus :  "After  these  things  the 
Emperor,  beloved  of  God,  undertook  another  eminently  me- 
morable work  in  Palestine.  What  was  this  work?  He 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  the  most  sacred  place  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  at  Jerusalem  illustrious  and  venerable  to  all  men. 
Therefore  he  gave  orders  that  an  oratory  should  be  immedi- 
ately built  there." 

Unless  this  text  suffer  violence,  it  must  be  taken  at  its  par 
value.  Eusebius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Constantine, 
lived  near  Jerusalem  and  had  all  the  opportunities  necessary 
for  knowing  the  course  of  events.  Consequently,  when  he 
represents  the  project  of  honoring  "  the  place  of  the  Lord's 

'"  In  Migne  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  restore  a  mutilated  text  of 
Paulinus  from  Severus. 
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Resurrection,"  as  preliminary  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  subsequent  events,  nothing  short  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  could  move  one  to  doubt  his  word.  The  letter 
of  Constantine  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  "  I  wish  to 
assure  you,"  wrote  the  Emperor  to  Macarius,  "  that  the  desire 
I  have  had  longest  at  heart  is  that  we  should  adorn  with  a 
handsome  edifice  that  sacred  place  which,  by  the  command  of 
God,  I  have  cleared."  A  desire  of  yesterday  is  hardly 
called  the  one  that  has  been  cherished  the  "  longest."  Yet 
had  the  Emperor's  project  originated  after  the  recovery,  it 
would  have  been  an  entirely  new  one. 

As  regards  the  identification  of  *'  the  place  "  in  the  mind  of 
Constantine,  it  seems  that  neither  Eusebius  nor  the  Emperor 
leaves  room  for  doubt.  It  appears  that  "  the  place  of  the  Re- 
surrection at  Jerusalem  "  was  either  known  or  was  easy  to 
find,  yet  two  remarks  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of 
the  texts. 

Eusebius  evidently  testifies  that  although  "  the  place  "  was 
known,  the  existence  of  "  the  grotto  "  in  the  place  was  wholly 
ignored.  Constantine,  actuated  by  a  fervent  zeal,  or  rather 
*'  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  "  not  being  able  to  tolerate  that  the 
place  of  which  we  speak  (i.  e.  of  the  Resurrection),  choked 
up  as  it  was  by  our  adversaries  with  offscourings  and  filth  of 
every  sort,  should  be  doomed  to  oblivion — after  having  in- 
voked the  patronage  of  God,  his  helper,  ordered  the  place  to 
be  purified."  Observe  that  the  assistance  of  God  was  also  in- 
voked before  the  enterprise  was  begun. 

"As  soon  as  this  order  was  issued  by  the  Emperor,  all  that 
deceitful  work  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  edifices  built 
to  deceive  men,  together  with  the  statues  and  demons,  were 
destroyed  and  scattered." 

Chapter  XXVII  continues :  "  The  Emperor's  zeal  did  not 
stop  here.  He  ordered  the  ruins  to  be  removed  and  cast  far 
outside  the  confines  of  the  place.  This  was  immediately  done. 
Yet  the  Emperor  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  Led  on  by 
holy  zeal,  he  ordered  that  the  earth  which  had  been  contam- 
inated by  the  sacrifices  of  the  demons,  should  be  dug  up  to  a 
great  depth  and  borne  far  away." 
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Chapter  XXVIII :  "  This  was  done  without  delay,"  and 
lo !  "  When  the  original  lower  stratum  of  soil  was  reached,  be- 
yond the  hopes  of  all,  the  most  holy  monument  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  shone  forth." 

The  comment  of  Eusebius  that  immediately  follows  is  signi- 
ficant :  "  That  grotto,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  bore  a  certain  likeness  to  our  Saviour's  Resurrec- 
tion, since,  after  having  been  buried  in  darkness,  it  came  forth 
again  to  the  light  and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
come  together  to  see  it,  the  story  of  the  miracles  that  had  been 
previously  performed  there.  Thus  with  an  eloquence  louder 
than  words  it  witnessed  to  our  Saviour's  Resurrection." 

The  "  monument  "  and  "  the  grotto  "  are  one  and  it  was  the 
impetuous  zeal  of  Constantine  rather  than  his  foreknowledge 
that  brought  it  to  light.  No  one  expected  to  find  it.  Its  re- 
covery was  "  beyond  the  hopes  of  all,"  yet  "  the  place  "  ^"  that 
contained  it  was  known  as  that  of  the  Resurrection.  That 
platform  of  moderate  height,  paved  with  stone  and  "  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall"  (Sozomen),  the  site  of  the  "  Venerar- 
ium,"  ^"^  that  "  gloomy  cavern  of  dead  idols,"  was  "  the  place," 
where  Joseph's  garden  ®^  had  stood,  "  the  place  "  where  the 
Lord  had  been  buried.  It  indeed  had  not  been  forgotten 
though  its  hidden  treasure  had  long  lay  concealed. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  Dr.  Breen.  In  his  opinion, 
Eusebius  "  gives  no  evidence  by  which  they  knew  that  it  was 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  except  by  saying  that  it  was  a  cave,  and 
this  conflicts  with  the  Gospels."  ^^ 

To  any  one  who  reads  attentively  the  quotation  just  made 
from  Eusebius, ^^  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  evidence  con- 
sists not  in  the  discovery  of  a  cave,  but  in  the  discovery  of  a 

"  Another  expression    of  Eusebius  is  noteworthy,  for  in  it  he  again  dis 
t  inguishes  between  "the  grotto"  and  "  the  place."     "These  impious  men 
thought  to  destro  y  utterly  this  holy  grotto.  .  .  .  Accordingly  they  brought 
.hither  ea  rth  with  great  labor  and  filled  up  the  whole  placed 

"The   n  ame  is  employed  by  St.  Ambrose  in  a  doubtful  passage. 

"Jno.  19:41.  **  Op.  cit.,  p.  A/^7' 

"  Translation  in  great  part  is  that  of  Dr.  Bretn  himself. 
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cave  in  a  given  place,  a  place  marked  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness as  that  of  the  Resurrection. 

It  is  another  question  whether  the  cave  theory  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gospels.  Dr.  Breen's  proof  of  the  contrary 
is  as  follows :  "  The  tendency  of  Christian  traditions  as  we 
find  them  to-day  in  the  East,  is  to  locate  everything  in 
caves.  The  place  of  the  birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  cave, 
John  the  Baptist's  birthplace  is  a  cave,  the  stable  where  our 
Lord  was  born  is  a  cave,  there  is  a  cave  where  He  is  thought 
to  have  sought  shelter  during  His  forty  days  in  the  desert,  and 
the  most  absurd  of  all  is  the  tradition  that  places  His  Agony 
in  the  garden  in  a  cave  .  .  .  Every  word  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
count of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  proclaims  the  falseness  of 
the  grotto  of  the  Agony.  This  disregard  for  historical  truth 
in  locating  some  of  these  sanctuaries  throws  a  doubt  upon  all 
the  traditions."  ®* 

We  have  already  exposed  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  last 
proposition,  and  we  may  let  pass  the  comment  on  the  grotto 
of  the  Agony.  We  have  produced  the  argument  in  full,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  deal  of  wheat.  Yet  it  needs  be  sifted,  for 
there  is  still  a  little  chaff.  In  short,  we  do  not  think  that  Dr. 
Breen  has  proved  his  thesis. 

The  region  of  Judea  abounds  in  caves.  When  the  people  of 
Israel  were  struck  with  fear  before  the  Philistines  who  were 
encamped  at  Machmas,  a  great  number  of  them  hid  them- 
selves in  caves. ^^  Certain  rotund  caves  at  Bet  Jibrin  and  in 
the  neighboring  territory  were  anciently  used  as  human 
abodes,  and  a  few  of  them  later  served  as  Christian  churches 
(catacombs).  There  are  a  few  caves  at  Bethany,  others  near 
Mar  Saba,  still  others  not  far  north  of  Jerusalem,  that  are 
even  to-day  used  as  habitations  by  the  Arabs.  The  great  at- 
traction of  the  monies  of  this  region  in  early  times  was  the 
multitude  of  natural  caves.  The  caves  at  Adullam,  Thecua, 
also  those  at  Bet  Jibrin,  together  with  numerous  others,  serve 
nowadays  as  stables.     Even  those  that  are  used  as  dwellings 

^*Ibid.,  p.  466.  85  1  Sam.  13:  6. 
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are  frequently  partitioned  by  a  lacerated  curtain  or  sometimes 
by  mere  cords,  so  that  one  half  accommodates  the  family  while 
the  other  half  contains  the  meagre  possessions  in  fowl,  cattle, 
and  swine.  Subterranean  columbaria  are  not  unknown,  while 
every  ordinary  hypogeum  has  one  or  more  caves  near  its  well- 
formed  tombs.  Indeed,  "  tombs  in  the  East  were  often  na- 
tural caves,"  ^^  as  Dr.  Breen  asserts  elsewhere. 

This  narration  is  not  an  attempt  to  substantiate  all  the  cave- 
traditions.  It  is  intended  merely  to  show  the  invalidity  of  a 
purely  anti-cave  argument.  More  pertinent,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  the  ancient  custom  of  frequently  hewing  tombs  in 
the  side  of  the  natural  rock,®^  to  which  access  was  had  from 
a  level  area  beneath.  That  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
was  one  of  this  sort  is  clear  from  the  Gospel  statement  that 
it  was  in  a  garden  and  that  it  was  closed  by  rolling  a  stone 
against  the  door.  Again,  a  proof  that  the  present  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  a  tomb  of  this  sort  is  had  from  the  way  it  is 
entered,  from  the  configuration  of  the  rock  in  and  about  the 
Basilica,  and  from  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  a 
similar  tomb  near  the  so-called  Prison  of  Christ.  ^^ 

Now  what  objection  can  there  be  in  styling  a  sepulchre  of 
this  kind  "a  cave"?  What  does  the  Gospel  say  against  it? 
Is  the  citation  made  by  Dr.  Breen  really  opposed  to  it?  The 
Doctor  italicizes  the  description  of  Joseph's  tomb.  It  was  one 
"  which  he  had  hezvn  out  in  the  rock.'"  ^®  Did  it  cease  there- 
fore to  be  of  the  cave-genus?  And  if  it  were  a  cave  before 
the  hewing — as  it  might  have  been — would  its  new  symmetry 
be  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  the  name?     Eusebius  would  not 

8«  Op.  cit,  p.  536. 

8'^  Judea  is  dis'tinctively  a  "hill-country"  (Luke  i:  39).  Beneath  a  thin 
stratum  of  soil  all  is  solid  rock,  mostly  limestone.  Plains  are  few.  Culti- 
vation is  mostly  on  narrow  artificial  terraces.  It  was  in  the  ibare  side  of 
the  rock  between  contiguous  terraces  that  tomibs  were  often  made.  Many 
such  tombs  are  to-day  seen  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  on  the  road  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  The  tombs  face  the  road.  Olive  orchards 
and  gardens  stand  above  them. 

88  A  minor  sanctuary  in  the  Basilica.     See  Q.  S.,  1903,  p.  248. 

80/61U,  p.  466. 
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lead  us  to  think  so.  The  venerable  Bishop  is,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  pinning  himself  down  to  such  etymological  rigor  that  he 
terms  the  temple  to  Venus,  which  was  literally  "  up  in  the 
air,"  at  first  "  a  sepulchre  "  and  then  "  a  cavern."  Nor  are 
we  meddling  with  popular  language  and  custom  here.  Euse- 
bius  would  never  have  associated  the  ideas  in  a  metaphor,  if 
they  were  as  absurd  in  the  reality. 

But,  urges  Dr.  Breen,  "  Constantine  did  not  expect  to  find 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  he  [Eusebius]  declares  that  it  was 
'  beyond  the  hopes  of  all,  that  it  was  found.'  "  ®"  We  might 
make  the  objection  stronger  by  a  quotation  from  Paulinus — 
''  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  all  " — ^but  we  are  confident  that  the 
difficulty  has  vanished  ere  now.  It  was  not  indeed  expected 
that  the  "  persecutors  "  who  had  sought  to  "  extinguish  the 
faith,"  would  have  left  "  the  grotto,"  the  crosses,  and  the  like, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found;  but  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  question.  All  took  it  for  certain  that  the 
Venerarium  marked  the  place  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrec- 
tion. The  subsequent  deduction  that  a  grotto  found  beneath 
it  and,  as  other  writers  tell  us,  three  crosses,  a  few  scattered 
nails,  and  a  tablet  that  bore  Pilate's  inscription,  were  the 
venerable  objects  most  certainly  connected  with  the  Passion 
and  the  death  of  Christ,  was  logical  and  unimpeachable  on 
common-sense  grounds. 

The  observation  to  be  made  about  the  epistle  of  Constantine 
is,  that  it  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  no  longer  extant. 
It  begins :  "So  abundant  is  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  that  no 
fluency  of  speech  seems  suited  to  describe  the  present  wonder. 
It  surpasses  all  admiration  that  the  token  of  His  most  sacred 
Passion,  that  was  long  ago  buried  beneath  the  earth  and  has 
remained  in  concealment  so  many  years,  should  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  common  enemy  of  all  shine  forth  to  His  servants 
whose  liberty  has  been  retrieved." 

The  "  present  wonder  "  implies  something  otherwise  under- 
stood.   It  is  "  the  token  of  His  most  sacred  Passion,"  the  cross 

»« Ibid.,  p.  467. 
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mentioned  a  few  words  farther  on  as  having  been  unearthed 
"  in  the  place  which,  by  the  command  of  God,  I  have  cleared." 
There  we  have  the  finding  of  the  Cross  localized  at  the  place 
of  the  Resurrection,  for  that  is  the  place  Constantine  had 
cleared.  More  data  in  this  connexion  will  be  forthcoming. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  sequel, 
regards  this  place  as  endowed  with  additional  holiness,  inas- 
much as  it  is  "  the  source  whence  sprang  faith  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord."  The  reflexion  springs  evidently  from  the  co- 
incidence of  the  finding  of  "  the  token  "  with  the  unburying 
of  "  the  place."  The  distinction  is  similar  to  that  made  by 
Eusebius,  and  the  astonishment  to  which  the  Emperor  gives 
full  scope  tallies  perfectly  with  that  evinced  at  the  discovery 
of  "  the  grotto." 

We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Breen  has  not  looked  at  the  letter  in 
this  light,  if  indeed  he  has  regarded  it  at  all.  There  is  not 
even  an  allusion  to  it  in  his  long  dissertation,  unless  it  be  con- 
tained in  the  common  remark  that  "  Eusebius  has  no  word  of 
the  finding  of  the  Cross."  ®^  It  is  Eusebius  who  has  preserved 
for  us  the  letter.  Although  the  Cross  is  not  mentioned  in  it 
explicitly,  the  after-events  show  unmistakably  that  the  inter- 
pretation assigned  is  the  true  one. 

Constantine  erected  the  Anastasis  over  the  Sepulchre,  and 
the  Marty rium  over  "  the  place  of  the  Passion."  Both  rites 
were  embraced  in  that  one  sacred  "  Place  "  that  had  been 
cleared.  No  distinction  between  them  was  known  when  ex- 
cavations were  begun.  But,  as  "  the  appearance  ®^  of  the 
monument  of  the  Resurrection  "  determined  the  site  for  the 
smaller  church,  so  it  was  the  finding  of  "  the  token  of  the 
Passion,"  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  determined 
the  site  of  the  larger. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  both  Constantine  and  Eusebius 
supposed  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection  as  definitely  localized 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  adorn  it.     It  is  abo  clear 

91/Wc?.,  p.  465. 

»2  This  term  is  common  to  several  of  the  writers. 
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that  the  ideas  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  of  the  true  Sepuchre, 
and  consequently  of  Calvary,  were  associated  in  their  minds. 
For  that  reason  we  may  treat  of  the  three  collectively  in  the 
remaining  analysis. 

The  foregoing  view  is  borne  out  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Paulinus.     The  first  of  these  writers  says : 

Helena,  the  Emperor's  mother  .  .  .  came  to  Jerusalem  and  .  .  . 
began  to  inquire  diligently  about  the  monument  of  Christ  from 
which,  after  His  burial,  He  arose.  It  was  a  difficult  enterprise, 
but,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  she  eventuailly  succeeded. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  I  shall  briefly  make  known.  Those 
who,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  accepted  faith  in  Him,  paid  sj>ecial 
honors  at  this  monument.  But  those  who  abhorred  the  religion 
of  Christ,  endeavored  utterly  to  destroy  the  remembrance  of  the 
place.  They  filled  it  with  rubbish.  They  built  a  temple  to 
Venus  and  set  up  an  idol  in  it.  This  work,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
bygone  times.  But  when  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  became 
aware  of  it  she  had  the  idol  demolished;  and  when  the  earth 
was  dug  up  and  the  place  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  she  found 
three  crosses  in  the  monument.  There  was  also  found  with  them 
the  tablet  on  which  Pilate  pronounced  Christ  crucified,  the  king 
of  the  Jews. 

The  "  monument  "  here  spoken  of,  from  which  Christ  is 
said  to  have  risen,  is  evidently  the  Sepulchre.  And  the  in- 
accuracy in  the  mind  of  Socrates  that  leads  him  to  tell  of  the 
crosses  having  been  found  "  in  the  monument  "  instead  of 
near  it,  is  in  all  likelihood  due  to  his  having  written  at  least 
eighty  years  after  the  event. 

The  important  data  here  contained  are  that  Helena  had  be- 
gun inquiries  about  "the  monument,"  and  that  she  became 
aware  of  its  location  and  of  the  infamous  work  of  "  those  who 
abhorred  the  religion  of  Christ,"  before  she  gave  orders  that 
the  place  should  be  cleared.  Evidently,  her  inquiries  had 
met  with  the  desired  response.  The  subsequent  discoveries 
served  only  to  confirm  it. 

Here  it  is  opportune  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  crosses.  This  find  has  sometimes  been  ranked 
in  the  category  of  legends  like  the  discovery  of  "  the  grotto," 
yet  such  treatment  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  an  arbitrary 
corruption  of  historical  sources.  A  remark  of  Robinson  is 
significant :  "  There  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  fact  of  his- 
tory better  accredited  than  this  alleged  discovery  of  the  true 
cross.  .  .  It  would  seem  to  be  as  little  reasonable  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  true  cross  at  that  early  period,  as  it 
would  be  to  give  credit  to  the  legendary  circumstances  related 
of  its  discovery."  ®^ 

In  a  word,  the  evidence  is  abundant :  "All  the  historians  of 
the  following  century  relate  the  circumstances  as  with  one 
voice  .  .  .  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  A.  D.  348 
onward,  only  some  twenty  years  after  the  event  .  .  .  men- 
tions expressly  the  finding  of  the  cross  .  .  .  and  its  existence 
in  his  own  day."  ®* 

The  pilgrims  of  succeeding  years  venerated  the  true  Cross 
as  well  as  the  Holy  Sepuchre.  There  is  no  chance  for  evasion 
unless  we  poison  all  the  histories  of  the  epoch,  and  sceptically 
assert  with  Robinson  himself  that  it  was  "  a  work  of  pious 
fraud." 

Sozomen  is  more  diffuse  than  his  contemporary.  Helena 
having  come  to  Jerusalem,  "  for  the  sake  of  prayer  and  the 
investigation  of  its  sacred  places,  .  .  .  her  every  desire  was 
turned  toward  the  recovery  of  the  wood  of  the  adorable  cross. 
But  neither  the  finding  of  the  wood  nor  that  of  the  divine 
sepulchre  was  child's  play." 

The  work  of  the  Gentiles  is  described  in  order,  and  Sozomen 
rejoices  that 

the  place  has  been  broug'ht  to  light  and  their  fraudulent  purpose 
has  been  discovered,  either  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  Jew,  as  some 
assert,  who  dwells  in  the  Elast,  and  who  gained  the  knowledge 
from  a  writing  belonging  to  his  father,  or,  if  one  chooses  to  re- 
gard the  matter  with  a  greater  semblance  to  truth,  by  divine  in- 

93 /MJ.,  p.  375. 

^*  See  references  in  note  8. 
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dications  and  dreams.  For  I  do  not  think  that  divine  things  have 
need  of  human  interposition  once  God  has  decreed  to  manifest 
them. 

These  last  words  are  the  key  to  the  thought  of  the  age. 
There  are  human  agencies  in  holy  works,  but  anything  extra- 
ordinary had  better  be  called  divine.  The  human  element 
may  be  profitably  forgotten.  Candidly,  that  is  not  the  way 
of  thinking  nowadays.  Although  we  do  not  disavow  that 
Helena  could  have  received  Divine  admonitions,  we  are  very 
far  from  maintaining  that  one  would  be  nearer  the  truth  in 
claiming  that  her  investigations  were  mere  side-issues,  co- 
incident with  a  Divine  manifestation.  If  Sozomen  mentions 
only  one  Jew  as  having  furnished  the  desired  intelligence, 
Paulinus,  with  more  regard  for  the  human  side  of  the  matter, 
avers  that  a  large  body  of  Jewish  and  Christian  savants  had 
been  consulted.  Not  one  of  this  assembly  could  vouch  for  the 
wood  of  the  Cross ;  yet,  the  author  adds,  "  their  advices  were 
in  agreement  regarding  the  place  of  the  Passion."  What  is 
this  but  an  endorsement  of  the  views  expressed  in  connexion 
with  Eusebius  and  Constantine?  What  is  it  but  a  less  laconic 
description  of  what  Sever  us  relates  ?  "  Helena,  after  learning 
of  the  place  of  the  Passion,  orders  the  earth  to  be  dug  up." 

The  only  perplexing  voice  is  that  of  Alexander,  and  even 
he  admits  that  the  consultation  took  place.  His  mysticism, 
however,  is  more  excessive  than  that  of  Sozomen.     He  writes : 

When  the  Bishop  [Macarius]  unders-tood  that  the  Empress  was 
about  to  arrive,  he  went  with  the  provincial  bishops  to  meet  her. 
Her  first  injunction  was  given  at  once,  namely,  that  the  bishops 
should  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the 
desired  wood  of  the  Cross.  Since  all  hesitated,  however,  one 
surmising  one  thing  and  another  another,  Macarius  ordered  all 
to  remain  calm  and  to  pray  most  fervently  to  God.  This  being 
done,  the  place  was  divinely  revealed  to  the  Bishop  in  which 
stood  the  image  of  the  impurest  of  goddesses. 

The  material  order  is  the  same — consultation,  indication; 
but  the  intermediary  is  a  revelation.     Why  this  discrepancy? 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  Alexander,  a  monk  and  contem- 
plative, does  not  profess  to  write  history.  His  production  is 
a  long  and  studied  eulogium  on  ''  the  Finding  of  the  Cross." 
That  is  enough  to  explain  his  ill-regulated  mysticism.  Yet, 
even  though  he  figured  as  a  historian,  the  other  authors  should 
be  taken  in  preference  in  case  of  divergence;  for  they  pre- 
ceded Alexander  by  two  centuries  and  in  some  instances  were 
contemporary  with  Helena,  if  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  trans- 
actions. 

The  other  feature  of  the  story,  in  which  all  agree,  is  no  less 
credible  than  the  preceding.  To  us,  the  dream  in  which 
Helena  was  inspired  to  look  for  the  true  Cross  is  quite  compre- 
hensible. Was  it  not  the  Cross,  through  which  success  had 
been  miraculously  promised  to  her  son  ?  Was  it  not  the  Cross 
that  became  thereupon  identified  with  the  labarum  ?  Was  not 
the  Cross  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  religious  ensign  ?  Did  it  not 
gain  victories  on  the  field,  grace  triumphal  arches,  crown  the 
Capitol  itself?  It  was  a  new  standard,  an  unheard-of  stand- 
ard up  to  that  time.  Whence,  then,  came  its  sudden  virtue? 
From  a  wooden  Cross  on  which  a  God  had  died.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  Christian  woman,  a  saint,  who  shared  in 
the  glories  of  this  standard  with  her  son,  should  be  prompted 
by  a  shadow  to  look  for  the  reality,  even  in  a  dream.  The 
student  of  psychology  will  not  find  the  case  a  hard  one. 

We  accept  then  the  dream  of  Helena,  though  our  theme  is 
independent  of  it.  It  is  of  importance  here  to  hold  only  to  the 
historical  fact  that  she  investigated  and  learned  on  the  spot 
the  venerable  place,  and  that  this  investigation  was  antecedent 
to  the  demolition  and  excavations  she  directed. 

With  a  view  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, we  submit  the  following  arrangement  of  the  facts : 

1.  Helena  conceives  the  project  of  searching  for  the  wood 
of  the  Cross. 

2.  The  Empress  requests  the  aid  and  patronage  of  Con- 
stantine. 

3.  The  latter,  rejoicing  at  the  peace  that  reigns  in  Church 
and  State,  encourages  the  enterprise. 
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4.  He  intrusts  the  execution  to  the  Jerusalem  Bishop, 
Macarius. 

5.  He  sends  Helena,  already  endowed  with  imperial  author- 
ity, with  letters  and  money  to  Macarius. 

6.  The  Empress  and  the  bishop  work  conjointly. 

7.  They  assemble  the  more  competent  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  certain  foreigners,  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians. 

8.  The  finding  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross  is  proposed. 

9.  No  clue  is  obtainable. 

10.  Inquiries  are  next  made  about  the  place  of  the  Passion 
and  the  Resurrection. 

11.  The  enclosure  containing  the  temple  of  Venus  is  in- 
dicated. 

12.  The  temple  is  torn  down. 

13.  A  second  order  is  issued  that  the  ruins  and  the  made 
earth  beneath  be  cast  at  a  distance  from  the  place. 

14.  A  grotto  appears  and,  near  it,  are  seen  three  crosses, 
an  inscription  like  that  ordered  by  Pilate,  and  a  few  scattered 
nails. 

15.  Erection  of  the  Anastasis  and  Martyrium. 

All  the  sources  harmonize  with  this  arrangement.  All  con- 
cur in  the  main  points.  Why  then  is  a  tradition  so  well  estab- 
lished cast  aside  by  some  as  valueless  ?  Because,  as  one  critic 
will  tell  us,  it  hinges  entirely  on  the  discovery  of  a  grotto,  and 
the  grotto  was  made  clandestinely  by  Macarius. ^^  Because, 
says  a  second,  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  whole 
story  was  made  up  afterwards.  A  third  will  urge  that  Con- 
stantine  might  have  destroyed  any  other  temple  at  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  this,  or  that  the  annihilation  of  paganism  was  the 
policy  of  the  Empire.  Another  will  insist  on  too  much  dis- 
crepancy in  detail.  Finally  it  is  alleged  that  the  admixture 
of  dreams  and  divine  communications  is  too  great,  and  the 
arguments  based  on  them  must  totter  and  fall. 

The  first  two  objections  do  not  merit  consideration.     Their 

^^'  Taylor. 
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sole  aim  is  to  remove  the  ground  from  under  our  feet.  They 
are  without  historical  basis  and  are  barely  more  than  gratuit- 
ous accusations.  They  are  statements  not  to  be  accepted 
without  proof,  for  they  imply  principles  that  undermine  the 
most  fundamental  rules  of  hermeneutics.  There  is  unanimity 
among  the  earliest  witnesses  relative  to  the  discovery  of  a 
tomb  that  contemporaries  judged  to  be  that  of  Christ.  Now, 
in  the  preceding  sections  it  has  been  shown  that  circumstances 
were  favorable  for  the  survival  of  such  a  remembrance.  Con- 
sequently the  fact  recorded  is  in  no  wise  absurd,  and  to  re- 
pudiate it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust. 

The  third  objection  is  not  to  the  point.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  nor  the  destruction  of  a  particular  temple  that 
counts,  but  the  particular  history,  otherwise  well  authenti- 
cated, that  centres  about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Venus. 

As  for  the  discrepancies  in  detail,  they  furnish  an  argument 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  tradition  instead  of  against  it.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  account  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Gk)spel, 
then  only  would  there  be  cause  to  suspect  collusion,  if  all  were 
in  perfect  unison. 

The  objection  based  on  the  dreams  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  chaff  mixed  with 
the  wheat,  and  it  is  not  worth  one's  while  to  sift  it. 

In  a  general  way,  the  facts  related  are  scorned  not  on  ac- 
count of  themselves  but  on  account  of  the  way  they  are  told. 
If  they  were  encased  in  dry,  unpolished,  arithmetical  phrase- 
ology, they  might  (?)  find  more  adherents.  But  once  the 
supernatural  order  comes  into  play,  they  become  suspected  and 
practically  devoid  of  soundness.  Fortunately,  we  have  enough 
data  to  constitute  a  connected  line  of  human  evidence,  without 
being  thrown  back  on  presumedly  unsuspicious  interventions. 

The  way  has  now  been  paved  for  the  third  part  of  the 
problem. 

Thomas  a  K.  Reilly,  O.  P. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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AMERICAN  BISHOPS  AND  DAILY  COMMUNION. 

THE  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  is  most  anxious  to  render 
universally  effective  the  Decree  of  20  December,  1905, 
by  which  the  practice  of  Daily  Communion  is  recommended  to 
all  the  faithful.  In  a  recent  letter  which  Cardinal  Cretoni,  as 
Prefect  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  addresses  to 
the  Ordinaries  throughout  the  world,  this  desire  of  the  Holy 
Father  is  expressed  in  a  new  form,  which  indicates  that  Pius 
X  expects  the  bishops  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  important 
movement  for  increasing  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  by 
setting  the  example  in  their  own  cathedral  churches. 

In  order  to  make  this  object-lesson  not  only  as  solemn  and 
as  impressive  as  possible,  but  also  practical  and  permanent, 
Pius  X  gives  the  details  of  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  There  is 
to  be  in  every  cathedral  an  annual  triduum,  from  Friday  to 
Sunday,  during  which  time  the  faithful  are  to  be  in- 
structed and  urged,  so  that  the  entire  congregation  may 
be  prepared,  to  receive  Communion  in  a  body  on  Sunday 
at  the  parochial  Mass.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  thus  be 
induced  to  continue  the  practice  on  other  Sundays  and  feasts  of 
the  year.  The  time  designated  as  most  opportune  and  sugges- 
tive for  this  celebration  is  that  of  the  three  days  following  im- 
mediately upon  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  occurs  on 
the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  is  a  time  of  the  year 
when  nature  lends  its  charms  to  pious  sentiment,  as  expressed 
in  the  rich  floral  decorations  of  our  altars,  in  processions, 
and  in  the  special  exercises  that  connect  the  popular  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  itself,  even  where  its  liturgical  celebra- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  Sunday  following,  serves  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  of  the  faithful  on  the  special  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  worship  and  reception  of  the  Eucharistic 
Manna,  and  a  triduum  following  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
gives  a  very  suitable  opportunity  for  stimulating  the  zeal  of 
the  faithful  toward  a  more  frequent  approach  to  the  Holy 
Table. 
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But  in  places  where  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  make 
this  triduum  an  adjunct  to  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
Ordinary  may  choose  some  other  time  of  the  year.  The  point 
on  which  the  Holy  Father  appears  to  insist  with  particular 
emphasis  is,  that  the  devotions  begin  on  Friday  and  lead  up  to 
Sunday.  The  otbvious  reason  for  this  is  to  bring  the  people 
to  Communion  on  Sunday,  and  to  induce  them  thereto  by  a 
preparation  made  by  the  entire  parish  in  common;  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  not  left  to  the  private  devotion  of  the  individual, 
but  which,  by  a  series  of  public  instructions  and  pious  exer- 
cises, may  open  the  minds  of  those  who  would  not  ordinarily 
be  disposed  to  receive  Communion  on  the  Sunday  in  question. 
The  first  object,  therefore,  of  the  triduum  is  to  create  in  the 
general  body  of  the  faithful  the  disposition  to  go  to  Holy 
Communion,  and  this  not  in  a  general  and  remote  way,  but 
hie  et  nunc. 

It  is  indeed  but  once  a  year  that  this  stimulus  is  given  them 
by  the  proposed  method;  but  since  on  this  occasion  the  faith- 
ful are  to  be  instructed  in  the  proper  dispositions  for  frequent 
Communion — it  being  made  clear  to  them  that  they  need  not 
each  time  go  to  confession,  unless  they  are  conscious  of  griev- 
ous sin — scrupulosity  and  the  natural  shyness  in  approaching 
the  Holy  Table  will  thereby  be  removed  and  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  purpose  of  Communion,  as  the  celestial  food  for  our 
souls  and  the  antidote  against  our  spiritual  ills,  will  be  thus 
propagated.  The  entire  congregation  is  therefore  to  be  trained 
to  participate  in  the  Mass  on  Sundays  by  receiving  Commun- 
ion with  the  priest,  as  did  the  early  Christians,  even  without 
the  hitherto  customary  confession  of  merely  venial  sins. 

For  this  reason  the  iirst  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  on 
Friday  of  the  triduum  is  a  sermon  or  an  instruction  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  special  scope  of  this  sermon  is  men- 
tioned in  the  document.  It  is  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
great  fruits  to  be  derived  from  the  veneration  'and  reception 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist;  and  it  is  to  make  clear  to  them  what 
dispositions  are  required  for  the  worthy  and  frequent  ap- 
proach to  the  Holy  Table.     The  last  point  is  emphasized:  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  be  free  from  venial  faults  or  the  disposi- 
tion toward  sin,  such  as  are  part  of  our  weak  nature  since  the 
Fall.  Those  who  have  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin  are  to  be  in- 
duced to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  join  the  rest  of  the 
faithful  in  the  general  approach  to  Holy  Communion  during 
the  Mass.  This  thought  will  be  further  brought  home  to  the 
faithful  by  the  succeeding  exercises  of  the  triduum. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  to  be  exposed  immediately  after 
the  instruction,  and  then  is  to  be  recited  a  prayer  which  again 
expresses  the  primary  purpose  of  the  devotion.  The  prayer, 
translated,  is  as  follows: 

O  most  sweet  Jesus,  who  didst  come  into  this  world  in  order 
to  enrich  every  soul  with  Thy  life-giving  grace;  and  who,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  nourish  our  souls,  dost  offer  Thyself  daily 
in  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  as  a  health-giving  remedy 
in  our  infirmities,  and  as  a  heavenly  nourishment  to  uphold  us 
in  our  weakness,  we  earnestly  implore  Thee  graciously  to  infuse 
into  our  hearts  Thy  holy  spirit,  so  that,  filled  with  the  same,  the 
souls  of  those  who  perchance  are  held  down  by  the  guilt  of 
mortal  sin,  may  return  and  obtain  anew  the  life  of  grace  lost 
through  their  transgressions;  whilst  those  who,  through  Thy 
boundless  mercy  have  been  enabled  to  remain  faithful,  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  graces,  approach  Thy  heavenly 
Banquet  every  day,  so  that  they  may  find  therein  strength  and 
a  continual  remedy  against  venial  sin,  and  thus,  by  ever-increasing 
purity  of  heart,  be  enabled  to  nourish  in  themselves  Thy  grace, 
and  so  attain  eternal  happiness  in  heaven.     Amen.^ 

The  Instruction  does  not  state  whether  this  prayer  is  to  be 
said  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular.  Hence  we  assume  that 
it  may  be  recited  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  serving  better  to 
awaken  that  devotion  and  renewal  of  fervor  manifestly  in- 
tended. It  is  needless  to  demonstrate,  though  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  urge,  the  necessity  of  saying  this  prayer,  which 
has  a  distinctively  instructive  purpose,  in  a  loud  and  intelli- 

^The  Latin  text  of  this  prayer  is  given,  together  with  Cardinal  Cretoni's 
letter,  in  the  ''  Analecta,"  p.  71,  of  this  number. 
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gible  tone  of  voice,  so  that  all  the  congregation,  for  whom  it 
is  intended  as  an  appeal  as  well  as  a  prayer,  may  be  moved  by 
it.  After  the  prayer  the  chanters  sing  the  hymn  Tantum  ergo. 
Then  follows  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the 
customary  manner. 

The  exercises  are,  as  is  seen,  very  short,  and  may  each  be 
brought  within  forty-five  minutes  or  less.  If  the  exercises  of 
the  triduum  be  set  for  a  convenient  hour,  when  the  people  are 
not  generally  engaged,  practically  the  whole  congregation 
could  be  induced  to  attend.  Few  there  are  in  any  commun- 
ity living  moderately  near  the  parish  church — a  condition  we 
may  generally  assume  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral  districts 
mentioned  in  the  document — who  would  not  spare  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  once  a  year  on  a  Friday  and  a  Saturday  to 
attend  these  devotions.  If  the  sermon  on  each  of  these  two 
days  be  really  good,  that  is,  well-prepared  and  to  the  point, 
most  people  will  do  what  the  preacher  urges,  and  they  will 
also  find  a  satisfaction  therein  which  is  likely  to  bring  them 
more  frequently  to  the  church,  where  their  best  Friend  dwells 
in  the  Tabernacle,  awaiting,  calling,  and  welcoming  all. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  day,  that  is,  Sunday,  differ  some- 
what from  the  simple  order  observed  on  the  two  preceding 
days.  At  the  parochial  Masses  the  priest  preaches  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  encouraging  the  faithful  to  the  fervent 
reception  thereof.  If  the  Sunday  is  that  immediately  follow- 
ing Corpus  Christi,  the  Gospel  of  the  day  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent and  suitable  text;  if  the  triduum  be  transferred  to  some 
other  time,  the  homily  of  the  respective  Sunday  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  same  central  theme.  The  object  of  this  homily, 
together  with  the  instructions  and  devotions  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  is,  as  was  said,  to  bring  the  whole  congregation 
to  Holy  Communion  at  the  Mass. 

The  triduum  extends  to  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  Sunday. 
All  the  faithful  attend,  as  on  the  previous  two  days,  to  hear 
a  sermon.  The  topic  is  again  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
special  purpose  being  to  get  the  faithful  to  continue  their  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
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Church,  as  explained  to  them  during  these  three  days,  by  a 
more  frequent,  and  if  possible  daily,  approach  to  Holy  Com- 
munion. Thus  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Presence  continu- 
ally in  our  churches  will  exercise  its  effect  upon  the  daily  lives 
of  the  faithful.  After  the  sermon  the  above-mentioned  prayer 
is  recited,  and  then  the  Te  Deuni  is  chanted.  The  Tantum 
ergo  and  Benediction  with  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  con- 
clude the  public  devotions  for  the  day. 

In  order  to  lead  the  faithful  to  enter  fully  and  with  spirit 
into  the  exercises  of  the  triduum,  the  Holy  Father  proclaims 
a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  those  who  attend  the  exercises  of 
the  three  days,  and  who,  having  confessed,  receive  Holy 
Communion  within  the  triduum.  A  separate  plenary  indul- 
gence is  granted  to  those  zvho  go  in  a  body  to  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  Sunday.  Any  person  who  attends  the  exer- 
cises of  one  or  other  of  the  three  days,  even  without  going  to 
Holy  Communion,  may  thereby  gain  an  indulgence  of  seven 
years  and  as  many  quadragenes. 

The  idea  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  urges  is  distinctly 
reiterated  in  the  two  plenary  indulgences  accorded  separately 
to  those  who  attend  the  exercises  and  receive  Holy  Commun- 
ion, and  to  those  who  receive  Communion  in  a  body  on  the  Sun- 
day. It  would  appear  that  the  latter  concession  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Sunday  of  the  triduum,  but  that  it  likewise  in- 
cludes other  Sundays,  as  spreading  the  effects  of  the  de- 
votion, and  thereby  making  frequent  Communion  or  daily 
Communion  at  the  parish  Mass  a  rule.  Of  this  interpreta- 
tion we  should  however  need  authoritative  confirmation.  Al- 
though the  terms  of  the  concession  of  the  plenary  indulgence 
require  confession,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  special  confession 
be  made  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  tri- 
bunal of  Penance  regularly  or  weekly.  For  such  their  ordin- 
ary confession  suffices,  and  they  may  gain  all  the  indulgences 
during  the  interval  between  their  regular  confessions. 

Whilst  the  Cardinal's  letter  is  addressed  to  the  bishops  with 
a  view  to  move  them  to  take  up  energetically  in  their  cathedrals 
the  proposed  revival  of  more  frequent  Communion,  the  Holy 
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Father  recommends  that  the  Ordinaries  urge  the  same  method, 
with  prudent  discretion,  upon  parish  priests  through  whose 
activity  similar  results  are  likely  to  follow.  The  pastoral  wis- 
dom of  our  present  Pontiff  is  particularly  evident  in  this  mode 
of  recommending  reforms  of  evils  that  strike  at  the  root  of 
Christian  living.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  laws  and  issue  de- 
crees: it  is  another  thing  to  urge  their  observance;  and  still 
another  to  facilitate  and  direct  that  observance  by  selecting 
the  elements  and  controlling  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  results  are  most  likely  to  be  attained. 

Difficulties. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  triduum.  The  bishop  or 
priest  who  would  cite  Cardinal  Cretoni's  letter  which  sets  forth 
the  Pope's  wish  and  suggests  the  method  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  but  who  would  not  be  willing  to  take  account  of  the 
serious  obstacles  we  meet  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  our 
mission  life  in  America,  might  rightly  be  charged  with  that 
rash  zeal  whence  flows  more  harm  than  good.  We  who  are 
far  away  from  Italy  sometimes  smart  under  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  laws  and  decrees  made  for  conditions  which  can 
hardly  have  been  realized  by  those  who  propose  them  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  who  rely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Ordinaries  to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  of  their  dioceses 
without  disregarding  the  purpose  of  the  ordinance.  In  such 
cases  the  difficulty  of  obeying  the  letter  is  frequently  turned 
into  a  pretext  for  ignoring  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  law. 

Now  the  present  is  an  instance  of  this  sort.  It  is  at  first 
sight  simply  impossible  in  our  American  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  to  carry  out  the  exercises  of  the  triduum  as  outlined 
in  Cardinal  Cretoni's  letter.  These  exercises  require  as  their 
main  climax  that  the  entire  congregation  receive  Communion 
with  the  celebrant  of  the  parochial  Mass.  In  the  first  place 
our  cathedral  parishes  as  well  as  the  other  principal  parishes 
of  our  large  cities  are  so  organized  that  the  churches  can  only 
accommodate  the  people  of  the  parish  in  divisions,  at  separate 
Masses,   on   Sunday.     The   several   Masses   are  conveniently 
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timed,  and  the  term  "  parochial "  appHes  to  all  in  the  same 
sense,  namely,  that  they  are  regularly  intended  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  flock,  which  does  not,  or  cannot  conveniently, 
attend  at  a  different  hour.  Here  we  have  the  principle  of  a 
difficulty  which  does  not  exist  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  the 
southern  countries,  where  the  number  of  priests  in  proportion 
to  the  people  is  much  larger  than  with  us,  and  where  the  habits 
of  the  faithful  are  entirely  different. 

Let  us  take  a  moderate  case  in  any  one  of  our  cathedral 
cities  in  America.  The  church  edifice  accommodates  from 
looo  to  1500  people.  The  congregation  numbers  from  three 
thousand  to  five  thousand  people.  There  are  five  priests,  who 
have  five  Masses  every  Sunday,  say  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.30 
o'clock.  There  may  be  a  sixth  Mass  for  the  children,  for 
which  one  of  the  priests  has  to  duplicate.  At  each  of  these 
Masses  a  different  body  of  the  parishioners  attends.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  servants  and  housekeepers  at  the  first  two; 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  mothers  and  fathers  of  families,  at 
the  third  and  fourth;  stragglers  and  people  who  keep  late 
hours  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  at  the  late  Mass. 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  the  service  at  10.30, 
there  is  barely  time  enough  for  the  parishioners  to  get  into  the 
church,  hear  Mass,  and  get  out  again,  to  give  room  to  the 
next  congregation.  Low  Mass,  with  the  necessary  and  cus- 
tomary announcements,  takes  nearly  an  hour,  and  there  is  no 
time  left  before  the  next  Mass  begins,  even  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  church.  To  preach  a  sermon  and  to  communicate  the 
entire  congregation  attending  each  of  these  Masses  within  the 
hour  is  quite  impossible;  much  less  could  they  all  be  gathered 
at  one  service  to  the  same  end.  Even  assuming  that  two  or 
three  priests  were  to  help  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  to  distri- 
bute Communion  simultaneously,  the  time  and  space  would 
hardly  suffice,  not  to  speak  of  the  fatigue  of  the  priests  who 
would  have  to  continue  active  during  practically  the  entire 
time  from  6  to  10  o'clock,  each  of  them  having  the  duty  to  say 
Mass,  preach,  and  give  Communion.  Most  of  the  priests  have 
to  say  two  Masses  regularly  every  Sunday  on  account  of  the 
convents  and  asylums  attached  to  the  parishes. 
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Furthermore,  these  five  priests  would  find  their  confessionals 
far  busier  places  than  heretofore,  for  until  the  custom  of  fre- 
quent or  daily  Communion  should  have  taken  full  hold,  the  de- 
sire of  being  v^orthily  prepared  before  receiving  would  force 
most  people  to  seek  the  priest,  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
duty.  Since  even  now  the  confessionals  of  our  city  churches 
are  often  crowded  until  late  in  the  night,  the  work  would  be- 
come excessively  hard.  In  other  words,  our  churches  are 
not  large  enough,  our  priests  are  too  few,  and  our  civil  habits 
are  too  systematic,  to  allow  the  method  of  general  Commun- 
ion on  a  Sunday  morning  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  the 
same  facility  as  in  Italian  cathedral  churches.  For  instance, 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  for  size  might  be  hidden 
away  in  one  or  other  of  our  large  dioceses,  has  one  hundred 
episcopal  sees.  That  is  to  say,  a  hundred  cathedrals  to  our 
one;  and  the  number  of  priests  is  proportionate,  while  the 
number  of  nominal  Catholics  who  leave  room  in  the  parish 
church  or  leisure  to  their  parish  priest,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  baptism,  or  marriage,  or  burial,  is  also  greater  than  with  us. 

The  thought  of  our  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  comes  natur- 
ally to  the  mind  as  an  answer  to  the  above  objection.  We 
manage  to  get  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  parishioners  to 
go  to  Communion  at  this  time.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  do  not  all  receive  Communion  at  the  parochial  Masses 
on  Sunday.  Many  go  before  the  early  Masses;  many  more 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  of  the  triduum,  when 
there  are  Masses  at  5  o'clock,  or  some  convenient  hour  be- 
fore the  people  go  to  work;  and  many  others  receive  outside 
the  Mass,  since  by  doing  so  they  do  not  forfeit  the  Indulgences. 

If  we  have  unreservedly  stated  the  principal  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  the  wish  of  our  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  overstating  it,  nor  of  lessening 
the  sense  of  our  obligation  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
posed method  for  attaining  to  a  greater  and  more  widespread 
devotion  toward  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  centre  of  all  our 
worship  and  religious  activity  among  the  people. 

As  for  the  means  to  be  taken  to  rally  the  faithful  to  a  more 
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frequent  or  even  daily  reception  of  Holy  Communion  at  the 
parochial  Mass,  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Father's  wish, 
and  despite  the  present  order  of  things  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult, no  better  judges  can  be  found  than  each  bishop  in  his  own 
dipcese.  The  important  point  is  that  the  answer  to  the  call 
of  our  priestly  Chief  be  taken  up  with  thoughtful  good  will, 
so  that  that  concerted  action  may  be  aroused  whence  en- 
thusiasm and  strength  are  communicated  to  the  entire  body, 
even  if  all  cannot  act  with  the  same  freedom  and  success. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  sure  the  Eucharistic  League  will 
devise  plans,  as  it  has  done  before,  to  make  possible  the  pro- 
posed triduums  in  our  cathedrals,  so  that  what  the  Holy 
Father  desires,  may  be  done  not  only  in  cathedrals  and  large 
parish  churches,  but  everywhere. 


THE  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  EAST  (A.  D.  138). 

XL 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Review^  discussing  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  we 
said  we  thought  that,  though  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the 
Roman  Church  at  its  first  beginnings  drew  its  members  simul- 
taneously from  all  classes,  this  could  be  proved  to  be  generally 
true  of  the  Churches  of  the  East.  We  propose  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  try  and  establish  this  conclusion  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  out,  as  we  hope  we  did  for  the  Roman  Church, 
the  social  position  of  the  Eastern  Christians  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Church's  existence. 

Our  chief  sources  of  evidence  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  SS.  Paul  and  Peter.  Besides  these  we 
shall  use  the  letters  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  St.  Polycarp,  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Athenian 
philosopher,  and  the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

As  before  we  shall  keep  in  mind  the  opinion  of  Celsus, 
which  Gibbon  seems  to  endorse,  that  the  first  Christians  were 
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drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  rough  and  the  ignorant, 
from  women  and  children;  also  the  opinion  of  Milman  and 
Merivale,  that  the  strength  of  early  Christianity  was  the 
middle  class;  and  the  saying  of  Lightfoot,  that  Christianity 
worked  its  way  upward  from  the  ranks  of  slaves  and  freed- 
men. 

Before  beginning  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  the  Acts,  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  that  a  very  old  tradition  has  it  that 
Luke  the  writer  of  the  Acts  is  Luke  the  doctor  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (4:  14).  He  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Antioch.^  Now  in  Asia  medicine,  as  I 
think  Professor  Ramsay  points  out,  was  a  liberal  profession 
and  not  one  practised  by  slaves  as  in  Rome.  The  writer  of 
Acts,  addressing  his  work  to  a  certain  Theophilus  calls  him 
Kpariare.  This,  it  is  agreed,  was  an  epithet  generally  reserved 
for  a  man  of  position.  Whether  we  can  go  further  and,  with 
one  tradition,  make  him  a  provincial  governor  or,  with  an- 
other, a  Roman  Senator,  is  more  doubtful.^ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  x\cts  (2:41)  we  read  that  in 
consequence  of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  preached  soon  after  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  descended  on  the  Apostles,  3,000  Jews  and 
proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  from  Rome,  and  even  from  Africa,  were 
converted  and  baptized.  Even  if  we  set  aside  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  allow  for  the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  for  the  young 
Jews,  students  in  what  may  be  called  the  national  colleges  of 
Jerusalem,  who  may  have  been  included  among  the  new  con- 
verts, we  shall  still  have  among  the  new  Christians  a  certain 
number  who  had  come  from  afar  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts 
of  the  Pasch  and  Pentecost.  Such  men  able  to  travel  long 
distances  to  Jerusalem  cannot,  the  majority  of  them,  have 
been  poor.  Further,  we  are  told  that  the  new  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  sold  their  Kt^juaTa  kcI  vTrdp^eig,  their  real  and  personal 
property,  and  divided  the  proceeds  among  those  in  want 
(2:45).  A  fuller  explanation  is  given  later.  "Nor  was 
any  one  needy  amongst  them.  For  as  many  as  were  owners 
*Eusebius,  //.  £.,  3,  4.  '  C/.  Speaker  5  Commentary,  ad  loc. 
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of  land  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price  of  the 
things  they  sold,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles " 
(4:34-35).  St.  Luke  narrates  this  after  telling  how  St. 
Peter,  when  he  had  cured  the  lame  man  who  begged  for  alms 
by  the  "  beautiful  gate  "  of  the  temple,  by  his  sermon  con- 
verted five  thousand  to  the  new  faith  (3:2;  4:4).  Special 
instances  of  this  selling  of  property  are  given  in  the  cases  of 
Joseph,  called  Barnabas,  a  Cypriot  and  a  Levite  (4:36-37), 
and  Annas  and  Saphira  (5:  i).  We  are  not  told,  it  is  true, 
that  the  amount  of  land  possessed  in  any  one  case  was  great; 
but  the  whole  account  of  the  first  converts  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  first  Jewish  Christians  were  not  almost  ex- 
clusively drawn  from  the  lowest  classes,  but  included  a  fair 
proportion  of  men  of  means.  Further  on  in  the  Acts,  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  "  is  said  to  have  "  increased  and  the  number 
of  the  disciples  "  to  have  "  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  "  and  to 
have  become  "exceedingly  great "  (6:7).  There  is  no  word 
here  of  the  very  poor  or  ignorant ;  if  we  are  to  argue  from  the 
analogy  of  the  former  8,000  converts,  we  must  conclude  that 
these  new  disciples  contained  a  fair  proportion  of  men  at  least 
of  some  position.  In  the  same  place  (6:7)  it  is  said  that 
"  a  great  multitude  of  priests'  obeyed  the  faith,"  i.  e.  became 
Christians.  Were  these  all  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
instructed  and  ignorant? 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  there  rose  a  great  per- 
secution in  consequence  of  which  the  disciples  scattered 
through  Judea  and  Samaria  and  preached  "  the  word,"  the 
Apostles  alone  remaining  in  Jerusalem  (8:1,4).  Of  these  dis- 
ciples Philip  the  deacon  preached  in  the  city  of  Samaria.  His 
preaching  was  helped  by  his  miracles  and  by  his  power  over 
unclean  spirits,  so  that  '*  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city  " 
(8:9).  His  success  was  great,  for  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  believed.  Among  them  was  Simon  Magus,  neither 
poor  nor  ignorant  (8:9,  12,  18).  All,  from  high  to  low 
(8:  10)  had  paid  him  honor,  but  now  "believed  Philip  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and   they   were  baptized,   both   men   and   women"    (8:12). 
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From  this  it  is  fair  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  the  city  of 
Samaria  there  was  a  general  movement  toward  Christianity, 
which  included  high  and  low,  men  and  women.  After  his 
success  in  Samaria,  Philip  was  directed  by  an  angel  to  go 
southward  to  the  desert  road  that  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaza.  Here  he  met  on  his  'return  from  adoring  at  Jerusalem 
an  Ethiopian,  "  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace, 
the  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  over  all  her  treasure  " 
(8:26-27).  This  man  of  power  Philip  baptized  (8:38). 
Next  we  come  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  words,  was  "  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  no 
mean  city  "  (21 :  39),  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  (22:  3),  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  (22 :  27-28).  This  honor 
did  not  come  to  St.  Paul  merely  from  his  birth  at  Tarsus,  for 
it  was  not  until  later  that  Tarsus  became  a  Roman  colony,^ 
but  from  its  bestowal  on  his  father  or  grandfather. 

Professor  Ramsay  *  points  out  that  the  Roman  citizens  in 
Eastern  cities,  which  were  not  Roman  colonies,  were  the  local 
aristocracy  of  the  place.  The  honor  was  generally  conferred 
on  individuals  in  return  for  some  special  service  done  to'  the 
Empire,  but  also,  as  befitting  a  great  honor,  only  on  those  able 
to  bear  it  in  a  worthy  manner;  if,  as  during  Mark  Antony's 
rule  in  Asia,  it  was  sold  for  a  price,  the  price  demanded  was 
a  heavy  one.^  In  either  case  the  facts  point  to  St.  Paul's 
father  or  grandfather  being  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 
This  conclusion  from  the  St.  Paul's  civitas  Mommsen,  quoted 
by  Ramsay,^  styles  as  self-evident  to  Jurists.  We  may  further 
conclude  that  St.  Paul's  father,  as  a  man  of  wealth,  and  a 
native  of  a  city  distinguished  for  learning,  would  in  addition 
to  his  specially  Jewish  education  at  Jerusalem,  procure  for  his 
son  a  good  Greek  training  at  Tarsus.''  As  a  result  of  St. 
Peter's  miraculous  cure  of  the  paralytic  Aeneas  at  Lydda,  all 

^Speaker's  Commentary,  Acts  9:  11. 

*C/.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  31-34;  also  Expositor,  November,  1901, 
pp.  328-335. 
"C/.  Acts  2.2'.  28.  ^Expositor,  1901,  Ic. 

^Prof.  Ramsay,  Expositor,  1897,  II,  p.  55. 
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the  inhabitants  "  were  converted  to  the  Lord/'  that  is,  became 
Christians/  Lightfoot "  points  out  that  Lydda  was  a  great 
seat  of  Jewish  learning  with  seventy  schools.  The  inference 
is  that  a  good  proportion  of  these  new  Christians  was  well 
educated,  as  Jewish  education  went,  and  that,  unless  the  whole 
city  was  in  poverty,  they  included  among  them  a  fair  number 
of  men  of  means  and  standing.  So  far  we  seem  to  have  a 
probable  case  at  Jerusalem  and  certain  cases  at  Samaria  and 
Lydda  of  simultaneous  conversion  from  all  classes  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  Lydda  St.  Peter  passed  on  to  Joppa,  where  he  raised 
to  life  Tabitha,  a  widow  known  for  her  almsdeeds  and  there- 
fore probably  not  of  the  very  poor.  The  report  of  the  miracle 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Joppa  and  caused  the  conversion 
of  many.^**  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  "  the 
many,"  but  we  are  not  thereby  warranted  in  limiting  them  to 
the  lowest  classes. 

From  Joppa  St.  Peter  was  sent  for  by  Cornelius.  Going 
to  Caesarea  he  baptized  him.  Cornelius  was  a  centurion  of 
the  Governor's  bodyguard  (lo:  i),  a  more  honorable  posi- 
tion than  that  of  the  ordinary  legionary  centurion,  a  man, 
moreover,  able  to  make  many  alms  (lo:  2),  and  to  keep  slaves 

(10:7)- 

The  success  of  Christianity  in  Palestine  by  the  year  60  is 
very  plainly  put  by  the  presbyters  to  St.  Paul  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They  heard  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  great  success  among  the  Gentiles  and  praised 
God  for  it.  Then,  wishing  him  to  conciliate  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, among  whom  false  reports  about  him  had  been  spread, 
they  gave  as  their  reason  the  exceedingly  great  number  of 
Jewish  converts,  who  were  also  zealots  for  the  law.  The 
Greek  has  "  you  see,  brother,  how  many  tens  of  thousands 
there  are  behevers  among  the  Jews  "  (21 :  17-25).  A  priori, 
at  any  rate,  whatever  the  exact  number  was,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  all  classes  were  represented  among  them,  an  infer- 

•  Acts  9:  32-35.  'Quoted  in  Speaker's  Commentary,  ad.  loc. 

"^  Acts  9 :  40-42. 
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ence  which  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  the  Acts  about  the 
earlier  specific  instances. 

After  telling  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  St. 
Luke  goes  on  to  narrate  how  some  of  the  disciples,  Cypriots 
and  natives  of  Cyrene,  who  before  had  preached  to  the  Jews 
only,  took  courage  to  address  themselves  to  the  pagan  Greeks 
of  Antioch.  "And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and 
a  great  number  believing  was  converted  to  the  Lord"  (11:21). 
Antioch  at  this  time  was  the  third  city  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  famous  for  its  beauty  and  wealth.  When  St.  Luke  says 
that  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  "  the  evangelists,  "  and 
a  great  number  believing  was  converted,"  he  would  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  a  great  and  perhaps  unlooked-for  success. 
This  would,  as  it  stands,  mean  that  the  converts  were  drawn 
from  the  wealthy  and  educated  as  well  as  from  the  poor.  This 
inference  is  borne  out  by  the  following  portion  of  the  chapter. 
For,  in  anticipation  of  the  famine  prophesied  by  Azabus,  "  of 
the  disciples  [according  to  the  Greek  text]  in  proportion  as 
any  one  was  well  off,  each  of  them  determined  to  send  to  the 
assistance  of  the  brethren  dwelling  in  Judea  "  (11:29).  In 
plain  English,  all  the  rich  men  among  the  converts  at  Antioch 
decided  to  send  alms  to  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means. 

Among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church  at  Antioch 
were  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene  and 
Manahen,  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch  (13:  i). 
Of  Simeon  and  Lucius  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  Barna- 
bas has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  Cypriot  levite  who  sold 
his  land  to  give  the  price  of  it  to  the  Apostles.  With  regard 
to  Manahen,  whatever  was  the  position  of  his  family  before, 
his  having  been  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
was  brought  up  at  Rome,  would,  as  we  know  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  time,  have  given  him  a  position  of  great  esteem 
and  most  probably  secured  for  him  a  good  education  and 
position  in  the  world.  ^^ 

Following  the  order  of  the  Acts,  let  us  accompany  St.  Paul 

**  Cf.  Speaker's  Commentary,  ad.  loc. 
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on  his  missionary  journeys  and  gather  what  we  can  about  the 
social  position  of  the  converts  he  made.  Leaving  Antioch,  ac- 
companied by  Barnabas  and  Mark,  he  went  to  Seleucia,  and 
thence  sailed  for  Cyprus.  In  time  they  came  to  Paphos,  where 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul,  a  distinguished  convert 
enough,  was  won  to  the  Church  (13:7-12).  From  Cyprus 
the  missioners  sailed  to  Perge  and  thence  went  on  to  Antioch 
in  Pisidia.  Here  many  of  the  Jews  and  proselytes  were  con- 
verted, together  with  "  such  of  the  Gentiles  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  "  (13  :  43-48).  These  converts  from  paganism 
would  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  for  "  the  whole  city  al- 
most came  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God  "  (13  :  44)  ;  when 
St.  Paul  told  the  Jews  that,  as  they  had  refused  to  listen  to 
hirn,  he  would  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  the  latter  "  hearing  it  were 
glad  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (13:48).  More- 
over, "  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published  throughout  the 
whole  country"  (13:49).  It  is  true,  there  is  not  a  word 
here  about  the  social  position  of  the  new  converts;  it  is  also 
clear  that  not  all,  if  any,  of  the  first  ladies,  and  that  none  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  were  converted,  for  "  the  Jews 
stirred  up  religious  and  honorable  women  [women  of  rank 
who  were  proselytes]  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  "  (13 :  50) 
to  institute  a  persecution  against  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Still  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  great  number  converted 
were  of  the  lowest  class.  The  general  terms  in  which  St. 
Paul's  success  is  told,  would  rather  seem  to  show  that  his  con- 
verts were  drawn  from  almost  all,  if  not  all,  classes. 

From  the  Acts,  too,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  for  the  so- 
cial position  of  the  first  Christians  of  Iconium,  the  next  city 
St.  Paul  visited.  We  know  that  it  was  an  important  and 
populous  city  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  a  great  number  of 
Jews  and  pagans  believed  (14:  i).  We  learn  also  that  the 
city  was  divided  for  and  against  the  Apostle  in  the  disturbance 
the  Jews  and  their  officers  created  against  him.  We  know 
further  that  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  were  not 
among  the  converts  (14:  1-6).  But  again,  in  such  a  general 
movement,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  new  Christians 
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were  drawn  from  nearly  every  grade  of  society  in  Iconium 
than  from  the  very  poor  or  even  the  middle  class?  Perhaps 
some,  though  at  the  most  very  slight,  confirmation  of  this 
view  may  be  got  from  the  story  contained  in  the  ''Acta  Pauli 
et  Theclae."  We  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  at  least  as  an 
interesting  story  known  to  Tertullian.  Thecla,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Iconium.  She, 
in  her  turn,  is  represented  as  converting  Tryphsena,  the  queen 
of  Pontus.  This  name,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  that  of  the 
queen  of  Pontus  at  the  date  supposed  by  the  story. ^^ 

From  Iconium  St.  Paul  made  his  way  back  to  Antioch, 
which  he  soon  left  for  Jerusalem  and  the  Council  to  be  held 
there.  Among  those  sent  back  with  him  to  Antioch  to  ex- 
plain the  decrees  of  the  Council  was  one  of  the  chief  brethren 
named  Silas  (15:27).  Later  on  (16:37)  we  find  that  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen.  Unless  he  was  a  native  of  a  Roman 
colony,  we  must,  according  to  Mommsen,^^  assign  to  him  a 
social  position  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul. 

After  staying  some  time  at  Antioch,  the  Apostle  set  out 
once  more,  and  this  time  to  Europe,  making  his  first  converts 
at  Philippi.  Among  these  converts  was  Lydia  of  Thyatica, 
a  seller  of  purple  (16:  14),  in  truth  not  a  very  exalted  posi- 
tion. But  when  we  read  that  her  household  also  was  bap- 
tized, we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  expression  supposes 
slaves  or  servants.  The  fact  too  that  she  pressed  her  hos- 
pitality on  St.  Paul  would  seem  to  point  to  her  having  suffi- 
cient means  to  entertain  him  in  a  befitting  manner.^* 

St.  Paul  in  bis  letter  to  the  Philippians,  whom  he  calls 
"my  joy  and  my  crown"  (4:  i),  reminds  them  how,  once 
and  twice  before  he  left  Macedonia,  they  had  come  to  his 
assistance  with  alms  (4:  15),  and  had  sent  money  after  him 
when  he  had  left  for  Corinth.     There  seems  to  be  no  further 

"For  a  discussion  of  these  Acta  see  Ramsay's  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Conybeare's  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity;  Rivue  Bib- 
lique,  1904. 

'Wide  supra.  '*Acts  16:  15;  cf.  Speaker  s  Commentary. 
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evidence  than  these  words  of  uncertain  interpretation,  as  to 
the  social  position  of  the  Christians  of  PhiHppi  in  St.  Paul's 
time. 

Something,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from  Polycarp's  let- 
ter to  (the  Philippians,  written  about  the  time  of  Ignatius's 
martyrdom.  He  begins  one  part  of  his  letter  abruptly  with 
the  words,  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;"  in 
other  places  he  warns  both  priests,  widows,  and  people,  not 
to  be  "lovers  of  money"  (e.  g..  Chap.  4).  Now  a  special 
exhortation  against  love  of  money  is  generally  addressed  to 
those  that  have  money  and  may  be  avaricious  for  more,  and 
not  to  those  that  have  it  not.  Further  on  he  bids  priests 
"  be  compassionate  toward  all  .  .  .  not  forgetting  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  poor"  (Chap.  38).  These  words  imply,  as 
they  would  in  our  day,  that  all  were  not  of  the  poorest  class. 

From  Philippi  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Thessalonica.  Here 
we  find  that  among  a  great  number  of  Greek  proselytes  who 
believed,  there  were  "  of  noble  women  not  a  few  "  who  threw 
in  their  lot  with  Paul  and  Silas.  In  other  words  we  are  told 
that  among  the  women  converts  were  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
first  ladies  of  the  city.  With  regard  to  the  male  converts,  of 
the  great  number  who  believed  we  know  that  when  Jason,  St. 
Paul's  host,  and  some  of  the  brethren  were  brought  before 
the  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  harboring  traitors,  they  were 
able  to  give  securities  for  their  good  behavior  and  so  to  pro- 
cure their  release  (14:9).  Perhaps  we  may  say,  judging 
from  this  fact,  from  the  general  terms  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  converts  are  mentioned,  and  from  the  special  men- 
tion of  the  conversion  of  a  fair  number  of  the  first  ladies  of 
the  city,  not  many,  if  any,  of  men  of  high  position  were  con- 
verted, but  that  otherwise  the  new  Christians  were  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbance  created  by  the  Jews,  St. 
Paul  and  Silas  were  conducted  by  night  to  Berea,  the  Jews  of 
which  were  eiyeviarepoi  (ly.  lO-ii).  Docs  this  mean  that  the 
Jews  here  were  of  a  better  class  or  merely  of  a  more  kindly 
disposition?     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  means  they  were  of 
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a  better  class,  for  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance against  the  Apostle,  gathered  together  "  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  as  .the  Anglican  authorized  version 
has  it  (17:5),  miserable  and  troublesome  loafers  in  the 
market-place.  May  not  this  have  been  easily  possible  because 
many  of  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  were  not  far  above  these 
*'  lewd  "  fellows  in  station?  In  Berea,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews  "received  the  word  with  all  eagerness"  (17:11). 
That  certainly  is  an  evidence  of  better  disposition,  but 
also  it  would  seem,  of  greater  enlightenment  and  of  less 
prejudice,  facts  which  would  point  to  better  education  and 
hence  better  social  position.  This  is  borne  out  by  St.  Luke, 
who  says  they  examined  the  Scriptures  every  day  to  see  if 
what  St.  Paul  said  was  true  (17:  11).  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  body  of  men,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  lowest  class, 
doing  this. 

But  whatever  eiyeviorepot  may  mean,  we  learn  that  at  Berea 
many  of  the  Jews  believed  and  "of  honorable  women  that  were 
Gentiles  and  of  men  not  a  few  "  (17:  12).  Here,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  certainty,  we  must  restrict  the 
Greek  converts  of  high  degree  to  the  women.  An  objection 
may  be  brought  from  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (8:2),  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  describes  the  Chris- 
tians of  Macedonia  as  being  in  the  depth  of  poverty ;  a  similar 
objection  may  also  be  urged  with  regard  to  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  seeing  that  they  are  continually  described  as  very 
poor  (^TTTuxoi).  The  Apostle  himself  in  the  two  letters  to  the 
Thessalonians  supplies  the  answer,  when  he  points  out  that 
their  poverty,  like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  was 
due  to  persecution.  ^'^ 

Among  St.  Paul's  converts  at  Athens  was  Denis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  a  man  therefore  of  high  and  honorable  station.  In 
later  times,  probably  before  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign  (A.  D. 
138),  we  find  two  philosophers  of  Athens  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, Quadratus  and  Aristides,  offering  to  the  Emperor  ela- 
borate defences  on  behalf  of  Christianity.  Aristides  in  his 
"I  Thess.  2:  14;  II,  1 :  4. 
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description  of  the  Christians  has  these  words :  "  They  honor 
father  and  mother;  they  do  good  to  those  who  are  their 
neighbors,  and  when  they  are  judges  they  judge  uprightly 
...  As  for  their  servants  or  handmaids  or  their  children,  if 
any. of  them  have  any,  they  persuade  them  to  become  Chris- 
tians, for  the  love  they  have  toward  them;  when  they  have 
become  so,  they  call  them,  without  distinction,  brethren;  .  .  . 
he  who  has,  gives  to  him  who  has  not,  without  grudging; 
when  one  of  their  poor  passes  away  from  this  world  and  any 
of  them  sees  him,  then  he  provides  for  his  burial  according 
to  his  ability."  ^® .  This  passage  would  seem  to  show  that 
Christianity  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century  was 
found  generally  in  all  classes  of  society,  among  those  who 
were  served  by  slaves  and  those  who  were  not,  among  those 
possessing  greater  or  less  means  and  those  with  hardly  any 
at  all. 

Of  the  first  converts  at  Corinth  there  are  more  details.  To 
begin  with,  it  would  seem  that  many  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
verts were  men  of  some  position;  for  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  envy  of  the  Jews  so  excited  as  to  cause  them  to  bring  St. 
Paul  before  the  governor  Gallio,  if  the  new  Christians  were 
men  of  no  account  even  though  great  in  numbers. ^^  Among 
the  converts  from  among  the  Jews  was  Crispus,  the  "  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,"  and  his  whole  household  (i8:8).  His 
office  proclaims  him  a  man  of  position  and  influence.^^  From 
the  proselytes  there  was  Justus,  whose  house  St.  Paul  made 
his  headquarters  after  he  had  broken  with  the  Jews  on  their 
refusal  to  listen  to  him.  We  are  told  the  house  adjoined  the 
synagogue  (18:7).  Of  other  converts  mentioned  by  name, 
some  at  least  seem  men  of  standing.  They  are  Erastus,  the 
treasurer  of  the  city,^**  Caius,  St.  Paul's  host,  and  that  of 
the  whole  church  of  Corinth  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  was 
writing  to  the  Romans    (16:23).     When  writing  his  first 

^^ Apology,  chap.  15.     Edited  and  translated  by  Professor  Rendel  Harris; 
Texts  and  Studies,  I,  pp.  48-49. 
"Acts  18:  12.  '^C/.  Ramsay,  Expositor,  1895,  I,  pp.  272-292. 

"Rom.  16:  23. 
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letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  makes  special  mention  of  Step- 
hanus  and  his  household  as  having  given  themselves  up  to 
serve  the  elect.  His  description  of  the  disorders  that  took 
place  at  the  agape  (to  take  the  common  view  of  this  passage), 
when  they  came  together  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  but  to 
eat  each  his  own,  so  that  one  was  hungry,  while  another  was 
drunk,  and  those  that  had  not  were  put  to  shame  ^" — seems  to 
point  to  a  distinction  of  classes  existing  among  the  new  con- 
verts, which  was  observed  even  at  the  common  love-feast. 
His  warning  to  them  not  to  engage  in  lawsuits  (I  Cor.  6:6) 
would  likewise  imply  a  section  of  men  of  some  means,  for  the 
poor,  having  neither  the  means  nor  the  property  to  make  law- 
suits possible  or  at  least  easily  undertaken,  are  generally  free 
from  the  inclination  to  engage  in  them  (6:6).  Again  the 
Apostle  reminds  them  (4:6-8)  that  he  has  clearly  shown 
forth  the  position  of  himself  and  Apollo  as  mere  stewards  of 
the  Lord  and  as  the  profitless  servants  of  Him  by  whom  all 
the  good  done  by  them  was  worked,  in  order  that  "  their 
wisdom  may  not  exceed  that  which  was  written,  that  they 
may  not  be  puffed  up  one  against  the  other"  (4:6).  For 
"who,"  he  says,  distinguisheth  thee?"  "What  hast  thou 
got  that  thou  hast  not  received?"  (4:7).  In  another  place 
(2:6;  3:23)  he  warns  them  against  refining  on  the  Gospel 
by  philosophical  speculation.^^  His  own  teaching  had  been 
simple  and  informed  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  not  of  man 
(2:13).  He  had  preached  Christ  crucified,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  folly  to  the  heathen  (i :  23),  "for  it 
is  written  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  prudent  I  will  reject"  (1:9).  Hence  no  one 
was  to  deceive  himself :  "  If  anyone  among  you  thinks  he  is 
wise  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  so 
as  to  be  wise  "  (3  :  18).  These  passages,  which  show  among 
the  Corinthians  a  propensity  to  philosophical  speculation,  and 
a  readiness  to  overvalue  it,  if  taken  together' with  the  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  of  the 

^I  Cor.  II :  20-22. 

'^  Cf.  Orr,  Neglected  Factors  in  Early  Church  History. 
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body  forestalled  at  the  end  of  the  letter  (15 :  35),  point  to  the 
very  probable  conclusion  that  all  the  Corinthian  Christians,  or 
even  a  very  great  proportion  of  them,  were  not  of  the  ignor- 
ant and  uneducated  class.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  beginnings  of  -the  Church  of  Corinth  shows  that  it  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  classes.  Against  this  in- 
ference are  sure  to  be  brought  St.  Paul's  words :  "  For  see 
your  vocation,  brethren,  that  there  are  not  many  wise  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  "  (i :  26), 
or  if  we  translate  the  Greek  more  freely :  "  Consider  those  of 
you  who  have  been  called.  There  are  not  among  you  many 
who  are  rich  in  worldly  wisdom,  not  many  men  of  power,  or 
of  noble  birth."  If  our  contention  was  that  all  the  Corinthian 
Christians  were  of  good  birth,  rich,  and  men  versed  in  philo- 
sophy, these  words  would  certainly  prove  it  to  be  untrue.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  confirm  the  statement  that  representa- 
tives of  all  classes  were  found  among  them,  in  so  far  as  this 
points  to  the  presence  of  men  of  learning,  wealth,  and  power. 
For,  as  Origen  pointed  out  to  Celsus,^^  in  any  community 
which  includes  members  of  all  ranks  of  society,  the  poor  and 
the  unlearned  are  necessarily  in  a  majority,  the  rich  and 
learned  in  a  minority.  St.  Paul's  words,  when  read  in  the 
context,  do  not  mean  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  early 
Christianity  was  that  it  was  embraced  only  by  the  rude,  the 
untutored,  and  the  poor,  but  rather  that,  "  as  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,"  wisdom  and  position  and  honor  were  so 
far  from  being  pre-required  conditions  for  the  receiving 
of  Christianity  that  they  were  rather  hindrances  to  its  accept- 
ance. "  The  Jews  require  signs ;  the  Greeks  seek  after  wis- 
dom; we  preach  Christ  crucified  "  (i :  23).  It  was  a  preach- 
ing directed  to  the  lowly  as  well  as  to  the  great,  and  by  the 
lowly  received  in  greatest  numbers,  both  because  they  were 
the  great  majority  and  because  in  their  lowliness  they  offered 
least  resistance  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  comprehensive  char- 
acter of  early  Christianity,  at  least  in  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  is  shown  forth  by  St.  Paul  himself  when, 
"C.  Celsum,  I,  27. 
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writing  to  the  Romans  of  those  who  had  been  converted  by 
him  to  Christianity,  he  acknowledges  himself  "  a  debtor  to 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  the  ignorant"  (R.  1:4). 
That  this  comprehensiveness  was  found  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth  is  also  shown  in  a  faint  but  very  real  way  by  some 
words  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome's  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  about  A.  D.  96.  After,  at  the  beginning  of  the  let- 
ter, praising  their  generous  hospitality  as  well  known,^^  he 
later  ^*  bids  "  the  rich  man  give  to  the  needs  of  the  poor," 
while  the  poor  man  is  enjoined  "  to  bless  God  that  He  has 
given  to  him  by  whom  his  wants  may  be  supplied." 

From  Corinth  we  now  follow  St.  Paul  to  Ephesus.  There 
Apollo,  later  one  of  the  teachers  at  Corinth,  an  Alexandrian 
Jrw  described  as  **  an  eloquent  man,  and  one  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  was  converted,  in  the  absence  of  the  Apostle,  by 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,^*^  Roman  Jews  who  had  accompanied  St. 
Paul  from  Corinth.  St.  Paul  made  a  very  short  stay  at 
Ephesus  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  returning  there  only 
after  he  had  visited  Jerusalem,  Anitioch,  and  the  disciples  in 
the  Phrygian-Galatian  country  (19:22-23).  In  Ephesus  he 
now  remained  for  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  this  time 
many  of  the  new  converts,  moved  by  the  startling  failure  of 
the  sons  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  to  cast  out  a  devil  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  devil's  reply :  "  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  you?"  came  to  St.  Paul  and  ac- 
cused themselves  of  practising  magic.  A  goodly  number  of 
them,  we  are  told,  brought  their  magic  books  and  burnt  them 
in  the  sight  of  all.  These  books  were  reckoned  to  be  worth 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  (19:  13-19).  This  is  estimated 
by  some  as  equivalent  to  $9,375,  by  others  as  equivalent  to 
$35,000.  This  fact  does  not  show  universal  poverty  among 
the  Ephesian  Christians. 

Further,  the  account  of  the  riot  (19:23-41)  stirred  up  by 

Demetrius,   the  maker  of  small   silver   shrines   of  Artemis, 

would  seem  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  had  made  converts  among 

others  than  those  of  the  lower  classes.    The  trade  of  the  silver- 

"I  Clem.,  I.  '*/did.,  Chap.  38.  "Acts  18:  24-26. 
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image  makers  had  been  hard  hit,  and  there  was  prospect  of 
still  greater  loss  if  the  Apostle  was  suffered  to  continue  his 
preaching.  One  cannot  imagine  Gibbon's  Christian  com- 
munity "  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace— ^of  peasants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of 
beggars  and  slaves,"  thus  affecting  a  skilled  trade  working  in 
costly  metal.  The  fair  inference  from  this  disturbance  is  that 
St.  Paul  in  his  two  years'  stay  had  won  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  of  means.  This  is  more  than  confirmed  by 
words  used  by  the  Apostle  in  his  letters  to  Timothy  and  in 
that  to  the  Ephesians  themselves.  He  bids  Timothy,  in  his 
first  letter  to  him,  warn  those  that  are  rich  in  this  world's 
goods  not  to  be  haughty  nor  to  place  their  hopes  in  unstable 
riches  but  in  God  (6:  17).  In  his  second  letter  to  Timothy 
he  prays  the  Lord  "  to  give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesip- 
horus  [who  would  seem  recently  to  have  died],  because  he 
hath  often  refreshed  me  and  hath  not  been  ashamed  of  my 
chain ;  but  when  he  was  come  to  Rome,  he  eagerly  sought  me 
and  found  me  .  .  .  and  in  how  many  things  he  ministered 
to  me  at  Ephesus  thou  very  well  knowest "  (i :  16,  18).  It 
is  not  likely  that  in  this  description  of  a  friend  who  had 
travelled  to  Rome  and  who  had  been  his  greater  helper  at 
Ephesus,  we  have  to  do  with  a  poor  man  or  one  only  of  low 
social  position.  St.  Paul  gives  us  only  a  clear  picture  of 
the  station  of  one  section  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  when  in 
the  former  letter  to  Timothy  he  bids  women  array  them- 
selves "  with  modesty  and  sobriety,  not  with  plaited  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  attire"  (2:9).  Again,  when  the 
Apostle,  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (6:5),  to  the  Colossians 
(3 :  25),  to  Titus  (2 :  9-10),  and  in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy 
(6:  12),  exhorts  Christian  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters as  to  Christ,  and  conversely  Christian  masters  to  be  kind 
and  indulgent  to  their  slaves,  we  may  rightly  infer  that  the 
Christian  communities  at  Ephesus,  Colossse,  and  in  Cyprus 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  places  in  which  they  were 
situated.  As  the  same  exhortation  as  well  as  that  against  lov- 
ing riches  is  found  in  the  Didache  (Chapp.  4,  2,  3,  5,  13,  15), 
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now  generally  agreed  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  century  and  to 
have  been  written  in  Syria,  we  may  draw  another  argument 
in  support  of  the  opinion  advanced  above  as  to  the  represen- 
tative character  of  the  Christian  communities  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

For  the  Church  of  Alexandria  similar  testimony  is  prob- 
ably given  by  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  We  read,  "  Obey 
your  masters,  as  a  type  of  God,  with  respect  and  reverence; 
do  not  order  in  anger  your  bondsman  or  your  handmaid,  who 
hope  in  the  same  God,  lest  they  may  not  fear  God  who  is 
over  you  both  ..."  (Ch.  19.)  And  again  "  I  make  a  re- 
quest of  the  rich :  *  If  you  take  thought  of  a  good  purpose, 
you  have  with  you  those  to  whom  you  may  do  good.  Do  not 
fail'  "  '' 

Among  the  Christian  communities  addressed  by  St.  Igna- 
tius of  AntioCh  was  that  of  Tralles,  famous  throughout  the 
East  for  its  wealth.^^  Although  there  is  no  reference  in  the 
letter  to  the  social  position  of  the  Christians  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  is  it  too  rash  to  argue  from 
what  had  happened  at  Iconium,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Colossae, 
and  Cyprus,  and  to  maintain  that  in  Tralles  too,  not  only  the 
poor  but  the  well-to-do  had  embraced  Christianity  in  good 
numbers  ?^^ 

The  same  Saint,  when  writing  to  the  people  at  Smyrna, 
sends  a  special  message  to  Alee  and  to  the  "  incomparable 
Daphnos."  ^®  About  Daphnos  we  know  nothing.  But  from 
the  account  of  the  marytrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  we  learn  that 
Alee  was  sister  of  Herod,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of 
Smyrna  when  Ignatius  passed  through,  and  aunt  of  the 
chief    magistrate    who    arrested    Polycarp.^^      In    his    letter 

'"Chap.  21.  The  words  eporru  rovg  vKEpexovrag  are  taken  as  above  by 
Helgenfeld  and  Harnack.  Cf.  Helgenfeld,  Novum  Testamentum  extra 
Canonem  Receptuni,  ad.  loc. 

"C/.  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  II,  p.  144. 

■''^The  absence  of  references  to  any  particular  person  is  probably  due  to 
want  of  acquaintance.     Cf.  Lightfoot,  ibid.,  p.  147. 

"Ep.  ad  Smyrna,  13. 

^°  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  II,  p.  325. 
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to  Polycarp  (chap.  8),  Ignatius  sends  greeting  to  the  wife 
(or  widow)  of  Epitropos,  her  household,  and  children.  The 
mention  of  household  distinct  from  children  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  servants  or  slaves,  and  hence  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
some  position.  Lig'htfoot  ^^  considers  that  eTrirpoirog  here  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  that  kTriTpoirog  being  the  title  given  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  city  we  should  translate  "  Greet  the  wife  (or 
widow)  of  the  (city)  treasurer,  her  household,  and  children." 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  non-Christian  evidence 
for  the  Churches  of  the  East,  we  should  like  to  submit  two 
other  names  found  in  St.  Paul's  letters  as  additional  links  in 
the  chain  of  argument.  In  his  letter  to  Titus  (3:  13)  the 
Apostle  bids  him  have  special  care  for  Zenas,  the  lawyer. 
Zenas  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  converted  Jewish 
scribe.  The  other  name  is  that  of  Philemon.  The  letter  to 
Philemon  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  object  of  in- 
ducing him  to  show  kindness  and  to  give  legal  freedom  to 
Onesimus,  his  runaway  slave,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  a  de- 
\^out  Christian  and  valued  fellow  laborer  of  St.  Paul.  Phile- 
mon's house  is  mentioned  as  the  meeting-place  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  hence  probably  was  not  of  the  smallest  and  mean- 
est. But  more  than  this,  the  whole  letter  breathes  a  tone  of 
consideration  and  respect  such  as  would  be  used  in  address- 
ing a  man  who  was  of  high  position  as  well  as  of  high 
character. 

And  now  we  may  leave  aside  for  the  moment  our  purely 
Christian  sources  of  evidence.  In  a  letter  written  A.  D.  112, 
we  find  Pliny  the  Younger  asking  the  Emperor  Trajan  what 
course  he  is  to  follow  in  dealing  with  the  Christians  of  his 
province.  In  the  past  he  had  punished  those  who  had  been 
delated  to  him  and  had  inflicted  death  on  the  obstinate.  His 
measures  had  had  some  success,  for  at  the  time  of  writing 
"  the  temples  which  had  almost  been  abandoned  are  being  fre- 
quented again,  the  solemn  rites  for  long  in  abeyance  are  com- 
ing back  into  use,  and  food  for  the  sacrificial  victims  now 

''/did.,  II,  p.  353. 
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again  find  buyers;  up  to  this  they  have  been  very  few."  "  The 
whole  question,"  he  wrote,  ''  seems  to  me  one  on  which  I 
should  consult  you,  especially  because  of  the  numbers  who 
are  in  question.  The  fact  is,  many  of  every  age,  of  every 
condition  of  life,  of  both  sexes,  are  in  danger  and  will  be  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  This  plague  of  a  superstition  has  over- 
run cities,  villages,  and  countrysides."  ^^  This  picture  of 
Pliny's  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  country  districts  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  filled  with  Christians  of  every  state  of  life,  of 
men  besides  women,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  temples  were 
deserted  and  pagan  rites  almost  extinct,  proves  for  Bithynia 
and  Pontus  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  we  should  have  been 
prone  to  draw  from  St.  Peter's  letter  to  the  Christians  who 
dwelt  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia  when,  like 
St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  he  bade  the  wives,  especially  of 
unbelievers,  not  to  take  pains  to  beautify  themselves  in  pagan 
fashion  by  braiding  the  hair,  by  the  wearing  of  gold  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  and  costly  dress.  ^^  This  explicit  account  of 
Pliny's  of  the  number,  position,  and  importance  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  goes  far  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  the  inferences  drawn  from  St.  Luke's  words  in  the 
Acts  and  those  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Letters,  to  the  effect  that 
Christian  converts  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were,  generally  speaking,  drawn  simultaneously  from  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  not  first  from  the  ranks  of  the  lowly  and  ignor- 
ant and  only  afterwards  from  the  better  classes.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  among  all  classes  which  is  revealed  to  us  by 
Pliny's  letter  as  existing  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  a  large 
scale  in  A.  D.  112,  would  seem,  according  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  to  have  taken  place  on 
a  smaller  scale,  though  unequally  in  different  places,  on  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Macedonia.  Certain  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  made,  as 
when  it  is  implied  that  none  of  the  "  chief  men  "  of  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  ^*  was  converted,  and  that  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians of  Thessalonica  not  many  men  of  high  position  were 
"  Pliny,  Ep.  96.  "  I  Peter  3  :  3-4-  "  Acts  13 :  50. 
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included,  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  "  pius  et 
devotus  femineus  sexus  "  there  were  "  not  a  few  "  of  their 
women  folk  (17:4).  Our  general  statement,  however,  that 
Christianity  in  the  East  was  from  the  first  embraced  and  pro- 
fessed simultaneously  by  all  classes,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
classes,  would  still  seem  to  be  true.  If  this  be  so,  Lightfoot's 
statement  "  that  the  majority  of  the  first  converts  from  heath- 
endom were  either  slaves  or  freedmen,  appears  from  their 
names,"  ®^  while  not  supported  for  the  earliest  Eastern 
Churches  by  the  evidence  available,  gives  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  facts,  even  where,  through  special  circumstances,  it 
might  be  true  if  taken  in  an  absolute  sense.  His  other  state- 
ment that  Christianity  worked  its  way  through  the  classes  of 
society  upward  from  below, ^*  would  seem  not  to  be  applicable 
to  the  East. 

Dean  Milman's  opinion,  too,  that  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity lay  in  the  middle  classes,  would  only  be  true  for  the 
East  in  the  sense  that  the  strength  of  every  general  move- 
ment lies  in  the  middle  classes. 

In  any  case,  Rome  and  the  East  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Church's  existence  agree  in  showing  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  willing  captives  to  her 
power  and  proofs  of  her  divine  credentials. 

Some  words  of  St.  Justin,  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  may  fitly  conclude  this  study.  They  not  only 
confirm  the  position  taken  up  above,  but  are  interesting  also 
for  the  standpoint  they  show  him  to  have  taken.  "  Not  only," 
he  writes,  "  have  philosophers  and  men  of  culture  believed  in 
Christ;  His  teaching  is  also  professed  by  artisans  and  quite 
common  people,  who  for  Him  have  despised  honor,  fear,  and 
death  itself.  For  He  is  the  power  of  the  ineffable  Father, 
and  not  an  invention  of  human  wisdom."  ^^ 

Alexander  Keogh,  S.  J. 

St.  Benno's  College,  North  Wales. 

^^ Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  p.  165. 

'^^  Clement  of  Rome ,  I,  p.  29.  "Apol.,  II,  10. 
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FATHER  HUGHES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA.^ 

A  COMPLETE  and  accurate  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
means  nothing  less  than  a  trustworthy  illustration  of 
the  vital  principles  by  which  the  Church  has  been  guided  in 
her  public  activity  during  the  past  three  centuries.  There  are 
many  phases  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  which  the  Society  takes 
no  part,  but  there  is  none  in  which  the  maxims  embodied  in  its 
Constitutions  would  not  be  expressive  of  what  is  best  in  that 
life.  Nearly  all  the  Religious  Institutes  founded  since  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Benedict  have  given  evidence 
that  they  fulfilled  a  distinct  purpose,  marking  some  particular 
way  of  exemplifying  Christian  perfection ;  but  no  single  Order 
seems  to  have  absorbed  to  a  like  degree  that  spirit  of  uni- 
versal Christlikeness  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Church  and  the  sure  safeguard  of  orthodoxy  in  faith  and 
moral  discipline.  Hence  the  Jesuit  Order,  as  a  body,  has  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  those  intellectual,  missionary,  and 
economic  forces  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  perpetuated. 

The  reason  of  this  superiority  is  probably  to  be  found,  not 
so  much  in  the  remarkable  personal  holiness  and  intellectual 
foresight  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as 
rather  in  the  necessities  and  opportunities  which  shaped  the 
divinely  inspired  design  of  the  Order,  so  to  speak,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  The  Company  of  Jesus  was  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  age  as  they  had  been  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
revolution  taught  the  necessity  of  reforms,  but  it  also  taught 
the  religious  tactics  that  would  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
self-constituted  pseudo-reformers  who  appealed  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  masses  and  to  the  protection  of  princes.  St. 
Ignatius  established  it  as  a  fundamental  axiom  that  no  man 

'  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America,  Colonial  and 
Federal.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.  Text:  Vol.  I— From  the 
First  Colonization  till  1645.  Cleveland,  Burrows  Bros.  Co.;  London, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1907.     Pp.  655. 
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could  inaugurate  a  reform,  or  take  efficient  part  in  it,  before 
he  had  earnestly  set  to  work  to  reform  himself.  How  to  re- 
form oneself,  radically,  fearlessly,  continuously,  according  to 
the  fixed  standard  of  perfection  indicated  by  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ — ^that  was  the  problem  the  first  framers  of 
the  Jesuit  Constitutions  set  themselves  to  solve,  when  they 
projected  the  organization  of  a  body-guard  whose  members 
would  freely  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  and  defend,  under 
all,  circumstances,  the  divinely  approved  regimen  militantis 
Ecdesiae. 

The  Society  thus  spontaneously  fashioned  itself  upon  the 
model  of  the  Church,  as  an  army  corps  whose  members  were 
in  constant  training  to  counteract  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
political,  no  less  than  the  religious,  errors  of  the  day,  since 
these  had  combined  into  a  multiple  force  entering  in  and  per- 
vading every  sphere  of  public  and  domestic  life.  Like  the 
Church,  the  Constitutions  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  were  there- 
fore designed  to  supply  the  means  of  its  reform  from  within. 
Health,  strength,  exercise,  power  to  endure  hardships,  knowl- 
edge of  tactics,  military  obedience — these  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividual would  secure  the  strength  of  the  whole  body;  but  to 
preserve  them  for  the  individual  the  latter  must  ever  remain 
in  action,  or  at  least  in  the  constant  expectation  of  being  called 
into  the  field.  Prolonged  rest  in  the  barracks  after  training 
would  be  fatal  alike  to  the  individual  members  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  persecution, 
failure,  suppression,  were  to  be  the  essential  preservatives  of 
the  system  whereby  the  organism  would  be  maintained  in 
vigor.  Thus  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  as  in  its 
representative  members,  a  repetition  of  the  process  that  char- 
acterized the  mission  of  Him  in  whose  Name  the  Company 
of  Jesus  glories — a  hidden  and  marvellous  vitality  which 
makes  it  appear  continually  transfigured  and  in  a  manner 
omnipresent,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  being  continuously  dis- 
figured, and  put  out  of  the  way,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  histories,  general  and  local, 
of  the  Society,  by  men  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Orlandini,  Jou- 
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vency,  Bartoli,  gathered  up  the  diaries  of  the  older  members, 
or  who,  like  Cretineau-Joly,  combined  the  records  into  a  read- 
able story,  taking  less  account  of  dates  and  names  than  of  the 
broad  facts  wrought  through  the  agency  of  the  Order.  But 
with  the  growth  of  the  Society  its  influence  widened  and 
deepened,  so  that  the  task  of  keeping  and  collating  the  annals 
of  the  more  recent  periods  had  to  be  consigned  to  men  speci- 
ally adapted  for  such  work,  who  would  at  the  same  time  take 
full  account  of  the  modern  spirit  of  criticism  in  history.  The 
late  Superior  General  of  the  Order  had,  accordingly,  projected 
a  plan  for  a  complete  series  of  new  histories  of  the  Society. 
The  plan  was  discussed  at  the  General  Council  of  the  Order, 
and  promptly  taken  in  hand  by  the  different  Assistencies  and 
their  respective  Provinces.  The  first  instalment  of  this  series 
to  appear  was  that  of  the  Spanish  Assistency,  by  Father  An- 
tonio Astrain,  published  in  1902.  It  fitly  begins  with  San 
Ignacio  de  Loyola,  the  life  of  the  founder,  and  in  a  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages  covers  the  period  from  1540  to  1555. 

The  apportioning  of  the  work  for  the  American  Provinces 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  presented  some  practical 
difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  early  activity  of  the  Jesuits  in 
America  is  of  a  composite  character,  being  represented  by 
members  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  missions.  The 
assignment,  however,  was  happily  made  in  a  way  which  is 
likely  to  approve  itself  to  the  student  of  history.  Father 
Thomas  Hughes,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  cultured  and 
careful  writer,  who  to  a  critical  and  yet  appreciative  mind 
joins  a  talent  for  indefatigable  research  and  scrupulous  exact- 
ness in  noting  and  recording  results,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  publishing  that  portion  of 
the  history  which  related  to  the  Colonial  and  Federal  districts 
of  North  America. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  volume  before  us,  as 
compared  with  other  published  histories  which  ostensibly  cover 
the  same  field,  gives  evidence  of  the  superior  aptitude  which 
the  Jesuit  training  imparts  for  writing  objectively  and  with- 
out unworthy  partiality  a  history  of  one's  own  family.    Father 
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Hughes,  despite  his  retiring  and  gentle  habits,  is  a  soldier  with 
all  the  qualities  that  give  superior  efficiency  to  members  of  his 
Company,  whether  they  enter  the  field  as  teachers,  or  as  mis- 
sionaries, or  as  writers.  They  are  accustomed  to  examine 
with  care  the  ground  on  which  the  action  is  to  take  place ;  they 
know  how  to  gather  the  material  which  enables  them  to  sus- 
tain a  given  position;  they  foresee  contingencies  and  calculate 
with  the  tactics  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  merge  their  individual- 
ity in  the  common  cause  without  regret  or  apology.  Such  is 
the  training  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or,  as  we  should  rather 
call  it,  the  Company  of  Jesus,  for  the  spirit  of  the  foundation 
is  more  that  of  the  "  cohortes  Christi  "  than  that  of  a  mere 
union  of  minds  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  pur- 
pose. In  this  way  our  author  is  well  equipped  for  the  task 
of  establishing  the  historical  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  mis- 
sionary field  of  North  America — the  vindication  of  which 
claims  demands  critical  examination,  industrious  research, 
just  discretion,  and  a  bold  loyalty  that  knows  no  personal  or 
private  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  principal  end,  the  estab- 
lishment and  defense  of  truth. 

To  those  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  annals  of  the 
religious  history  of  North  America,  the  thought  will  probably 
occur  that  we  are  not  without  trustworthy  sources  whence  a 
comprehensive  narrative  of  the  early  missionary  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  may  be  drawn ;  and  if  Father  Hughes  thought  well  to 
avail  himself  of  these,  his  work  could  hardly  be  so  difficult  or 
original  as  we  have  suggested.  Independently  of  the  well- 
sifted  reports  to  be  found  in  various  State  Historical  Societies 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  the  painstaking  labors  of  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  and  in  particular  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
North  America  during  the  seventeenth  century  by  Francis 
Parkman,  which  not  only  covers  ostensibly  the  same  ground 
and  period  as  Father  Hughes's  present  volume,  but  does  so 
in  an  exceptionally  brilliant,  not  to  say  impartial  way.  A 
close  comparison,  however,  will  convince  the  student  of  his- 
tory that  here  he  finds  a  far  truer  account  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions in  North  America,  and  one  quite  different  and  more 
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clearly  defined.  Father  Hughes  has  gone  back  in  every  instance 
to  the  original  sources,  verifying  every  doubtful  statement, 
and  he  has  completed  the  fragmentary  references,  quoted 
often  inaccurately  or  ambiguously,  of  those  writers  who  have 
touched  the  same  topics  without  indication  of  context  or 
source. 

As  regards  Parkman's  work,  it  is  here  to  be  noted  that 
its  comprehensive  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  clever 
New  England  author  was  a  horticulturist  by  inclination  and 
that  tendency  betrays  itself  in  his  History,  which  is  indeed 
a  flowery  narrative  concerned  especially  with  choice  beds  of 
the  labors  of  the  Jesuits — that  is,  the  French  Jesuits  who 
preached  Christianity  and  taught  civilization  to  the  American 
natives  during  the  seventeenth  century.  He  takes  no  account 
of  either  the  Spanish  or  English  Jesuits,  although  they  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  story  of  Jesuit  History  in  North 
America  that  Father  Hughes  finds  sufiicient  material  to  de- 
vote his  introductory  volume  almost  entirely  to  the  activity 
of  the  latter.  He  does  not  pretend  to  touch  upon  either 
the  French  or  the  Spanish  missions,  and  simply  takes  up  the 
data  bearing  on  the  labors  of  the  English  (British)  Fath- 
ers of  the  Society,  because  they  are  the  parent  stock  which 
furnished  the  transplanted  shoots  for  a  new  growth  in  our 
Colonies  and  Federal  States. 

The  latter  fact  accounts  for  the  apparent  digression  into 
matters  concerning  England,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  was, 
however,  dictated  by  sound  canons  of  source  writing.  For  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  history  of 
the  English  Jesuit  Province  to  which  Father  Hughes  could 
properly  go  for  the  data  of  the  development  of  the  North 
American  mission.  He  was,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  intel- 
ligible historical  completeness,  obliged  to  choose  such  material 
from  the  accounts  properly  belonging  to  the  English  history 
of  the  Order  as  would  permit  of  a  reasonable-  survey  of  the 
mutual  relations  and  of  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 
Withal,  he  had  to  preserve  the  caution  of  the  historian  who 
builds  on  documentary  evidence  and  may  not  pass  over  the 
ground  by  a  mere  summary  of  events  to  be  taken  on  credit. 
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Of  the  immense  labor  this  process  of  writing  adopted  by 
Father  Hughes  involved,  we  may  form  some  estimate  when 
we  are  confronted  with  the  register  of  inedited  sources  he  had 
to  examine.  These  sources  include  not  merely  the  archives 
of  the  Society,  general  and  particular,  wherever  Jesuit  houses 
had  been  established  in  Europe  and  America,  counting  also 
the  annals  of  the  Bollandists,  but  they  extend  to  the  great 
National  and  University  archives  in  which  State  papers  and 
correspondence  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  education  and  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Jesuits  in  North  America  might  be 
found.  Besides  these  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  published 
material  in  the  different  libraries  and  storehouses  of  historical 
records  and  codices,  the  notices  concerning  which  cover  nearly 
thirty  pages  of  the  author's  Introduction.  The  bare  listing 
of  the  printed  works  cited  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  covers 
eleven  pages  of  closely^rinted  titles. 

The  pieces  and  extracts  gathered  from  the  archives  are  be- 
ing simultaneously  published  in  a  separate  volume  of  Docu- 
menta,  since  their  introduction  in  full  in  the  history  proper 
would  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  ordinary  reader.  On  this 
subject  our  author  says :  "  The  requirement  of  modern  studies 
calls  for  the  fullest  use  of  documents,  as  well  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  facilities  for  verifying  evidence  in  its  entire  context. 
On  this  account  we  have  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  accompanying  our  text  with  documents  and  illustrations, 
such  as  demanded  special  attention,  and  yet  could  not  find 
accommodation  in  footnotes  or  in  an  appendix  of  moderate 
proportions."  The  collection  of  documents  is  not  confined  to 
the  historical  monuments  cited  in  the  body  of  the  text :  there 
are  others  which  supplement  the  principal  evidence.  The 
whole  presents  a  sort  of  legal  analysis  of  'historical  evidence 
which  the  author  calls  "  Documentary  Excursus." 

There  is  one  great  help  which  Father  Hughes  found  in 
consulting  the  documents,  namely  the  intelligent  foresight  of 
former  historians  in  the  Order  who  facilitated  the  use  of  the 
originals  by  the  careful  references  which  they  annoted.  These 
suggest  collateral  sources  of  information,  and  often  indicate 
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the  purpose  and  history  of  the  document  in  ways  which  the 
context  might  not  otherwise  make  clear.  This  too  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  admirable  training  of  the  Society  in  which  nothing 
is  done  superficially  or  left  to  accidental  zeal.  Thus  he  found 
this  difference  between  the  work  of  consulting  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  Society  and  in  public  record  offices,  that 
the  former  placed  the  student  at  once  in  possession  of  such 
facts  as:  whence  the  records  come;  what  is  their  degree  of 
authenticity;  what  documents  are  wanting  to  their  complete 
understanding;  the  cause  of  such  defect,  etc.  This  method 
of  preserving  documents  would  of  itself  suggest  what  Father 
Hughes  explains  at  some  length,  namely  the  care  which  su- 
periors of  the  Society  have  at  all  times  inculcated  regarding 
the  noting  and  preserving  of  historical  data  upon  which  an 
authentic  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  may  be  based. 
He  frequently  finds  *'  schedules  for  a  history,"  that  is  to  say, 
documents  entitled :  ''  Some  heads  on  which  information  is  to 
be  sought,  especially  from  the  older  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  the  history  of  the  Province."  Kindred  helps,  both 
by  way  of  suggestion  and  of  warning,  of  inference  and  reac- 
tion, our  author  describes,  with  the  analytical  accuracy  of  the 
philosopher  of  history,  as  having  been  utilized  by  him  in  his 
study  for  the  present  work. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  regarding  the  attitude  which  an 
author,  however  objectively  he  may  write,  is  bound  to  assume 
in  view  of  the  particular  disposition  of  his  audience.  Father 
Hughes  is  in  some  measure  an  apologist  of  a  misstated  case 
before  a  tolerably  open-minded  public.  Justin  Winsor's 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  affords  him  a  speci- 
men of  the  average  temperament  of  the  American  student  of 
history  at  the  present  day,  before  whom  he  lays  his  facts. 
Whilst  our  author  is  tolerably  sure  that  his  credentials  will  be 
accepted,  he  feels  also  that  traditions  are  somewhat  against 
him  and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  to  be 
counteracted  among  those  who  are  well-meaning.  Thus, 
whilst  the  writer  is  objective  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  the 
method  he  pursues  in  setting  forth  the  principles  of  growth, 
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preservation,  and  efficiency  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
his  own.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  placing 
the  facts  in  their  true  and  intelligible  light  before  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  provided 
he  is  a  fair-minded  student  of  history. 

In  taking  up  the  History  proper  the  author  begins  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  Maryland  Mission  from  1580  and  carries 
the  story  down  to  1645.  As  we  stated  above,  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  doings  of  members 
of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society,  although  it  belongs  to 
a  field  far  removed  from  the  home  of  that  community.  To 
the  American  reader  the  labors  of  Father  White  and  his 
company  among  the  early  settlers  who  gathered  around  St. 
Mary's  Mission,  and  who  thence  traced  the  ways  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  scattered  aborigines,  make  most  interesting 
reading,  for  we  not  only  dwell  in  the  land  where  these  English 
Jesuits  labored,  but  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  devout 
and  self-sacrificing  industry  in  the  thousand  benefits  of  our 
new  Christian  civilization. 

As  we  follow  the  author  through  the  leading  chapters  of  the 
narrative  describing  the  details  of  the  founding  of  the  Mary- 
land Mission  in  1633,  the  relation  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the 
clergy,  which  so  decidedly  affected  the  progress  and  subse- 
quent fate  of  the  missions  and  the  actual  development  of  re- 
ligious education  in  Colonial  times,  down  to  the  period  when 
Fathers  Andrew  White  and  Copley  (Philip  Fisher)  were 
forcibly  shipped  back  to  England,  we  are  presented  with  a 
most  interesting  series  of  studies  of  men  and  things.  In  the 
midst  of  all,  the  figures  of  Father  Andrew  White  and  Lord 
Baltimore  naturally  stand  in  the  forefront,  although  we  get 
good  pictures  of  bishop  and  monk,  friar  and  secular  priest. 
Catholic  layman  and  Protestant  Puritan,  Huguenot,  and 
Anglican.  We  learn  innumerable  authentic  details  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Religious  Orders — Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Augus- 
tinians,  Carmelites,  and  Capuchins  —  as  well  as  about  the 
Catholic  Merchant  Companies,  and  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
various  documents  throw  light  upon  the  same  facts  from  dif- 
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ferent  points  of  view,  for  we  have  not  only  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  also  the  letters  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, of  legislators,  and  landowners  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  The  policy  of  the 
English  statesmen  and  their  attitude  toward  the  different  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Catholic  religion,  together  with  the  inter- 
ludes that  cause  disagreement  between  the  latter,  to  the  loss  of 
common  strength,  are  useful  items  of  information  to  the  stu- 
dent of  religion  and  philosophy  no  less  than  to  the  historian. 

A  study  of  the  work  in  its  entirety  makes  us  familiar  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the  first  attempts  to  evangelize  the 
North  Eastern  Colonies  and  States,  in  a  way  that  no  history 
purposing  to  cover  the  same  ground  has  hitherto  approached. 
Neither  Shea  nor  Parkman  can  bear  comparison,  even  re- 
motely, with  our  historian  as  an  authority  either  in  the  state- 
ments he  supports  by  documentary  evidence  or  in  the  logic 
that  deduces  therefrom  undeniable  conclusions.  Many  hither- 
to credited  witnesses  such  as  John  L.  Bozman,  in  his  History 
of  Maryland,  J.  V.  McMahon,  on  the  Government  of  Mary- 
land, and  General  Johnson's  comment  on  the  Religious  Act 
of  164P,  are  shown  to  have  been  misled  into  error  concerning 
the  transactions  reported  in  the  Maryland  annals.  Writers 
on  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  England,  such  as  Henry 
Hallam,  Blackstone,  and  Wheaton  (History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  Europe  and  America),  are  convicted  of  faulty  con- 
clusions, whilst  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Religion  under  the 
Barons  of  Baltimore,  by  Smith,  and  of  other  writings  of  the 
same  ilk,  is  relentlessly  laid  bare. 

The  work  is  most  creditable  as  the  first  thorough  application 
of  the  critical  method  in  the  field  of  our  national  religious  his- 
toriography. The  forthcoming  volume  of  Documenta  pro- 
mises an  equally  original  treat.  We  are  to  have  first  of  all  a 
complete  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  Generals  of  the  Order 
bearing  on  the  American  missions.  Then  will  follow  the 
controversial  correspondence  between  the  second  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  A  second  part  of  the  volume 
is  to  be  given  over  to  documents  illustrating  the  administrative 
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character  of  the  Society  under  the  Maryland  Constitution — 
grants,  deeds,  bequests,  foundations  of  colleges,  concordats. 
Under  the  head  of  endowments  of  religion  we  are  to  have  the 
documents  that  establish  the  conditions  at  the  beginnings  of 
our  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  various 
Orders,  the  provisions  for  secular  priests  living  in  community, 
such  as  the  Sulpicians,  seminarians,  and  the  like. 

Equally  excellent  is  the  letterpress  of  the  volume,  its  para- 
graphing and  notes,  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  it  gives  of 
original  documents,  and  the  charts  which  comprise  the  North- 
eastern States  and  Colonies,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  mentioned 
in  the  Relatio  Itineris  by  Father  White,  as  well  as  a  map  of 
the  original  grants  in  and  around  old  St.  Mary's  city. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 

Overhrook  Seminary. 


Hnalecta* 


E  SACRA  CONGBEGATIOIO:  INDULGENTIABXTM. 

I. 

LiTTERAE  S.  C.  Indulg.  de  Triduanis  supplicationibus 
quotannis  celebrandis  in  honorem  augustissimi  eu- 
charistiae  Sacramenti. 

R.me  Domine,  Decretum  de  quotidiana  SS.mae  Eucharistiae 
sumptione  a  S.  Congr.  Concilii,  anno  1905  sub  die  20  Decem- 
bris  evulgatum,  quanto  piorum  fidelium  plausu  et  quam  in- 
genti  animi  gaudio  sit  exceptum,  apprime  testantur  epistolae 
quamplurimae,  quae  ad  banc  Apostolicam  Sedem  undique  sunt 
delatae,  ex  quibus  eruitur  in  pluribus  locis  banc  piam  et  salu- 
berrimam  praxim  quotidianae  Communionis  suscipiendae 
uberes  fructus  edere  coepisse,  et  in  posterum  uberiores  quoque 
in  cbristiano  populo  fore  edituram.  Et  merito:  siquidem  re- 
frigescente  hominum  pietate,  procul  dubio  remedium  nullum 
aliud  efficacius  excogitari  potest,  quo  elanguentia  christianorum 
corda  ad  Deum  redamandum  vividius  excitentur,  quam  fre- 
quens  et  quotidianus  ad  sacram  Synaxim  accessus,  in  qua  Hie 
sumitur,  qui  fons  est  ardentissimae  charitatis. 
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Quapropter  Summus  JPontifex,  qui  valde  gavisus  est  de 
huiusmodi  salutari  f ructu  hue  usque  percepto,  vehementer  exop- 
tans,  ut  ipse  iugiter  perseveret,  imo  maiora  in  dies  incrementa 
suscipiat,  mihi  munus  demandavit  Amplitudinem  tuam  et 
totius  Orbis  Catholici  sacrorum  Antistites  hortandi,  ut  coeptis 
insistentes  omnem  impendant  operam,  quo  Christifideles  fre- 
quentius,  imo  quotidie,  sacram  Eucharistiam  sumant;  hoc 
enim  divino  Convivio  supernaturalis  eorumdem  vita  indesinen- 
ter  alitur  et  efflorescit. 

Ipse  vero  Beatissimus  Pater  ratus  ad  hunc  optatum  finem 
assequendum  admodum  conferre,  si  christiani  populi  assiduis 
precibus  una  simul  effusis  dulcissimam  Deo  vim  inferant;  in 
votis  habet,  ut  quotannis,  si  fieri  poterit,  in  singulis  Cathe- 
dralibus  Ecclesiis,  infra  Octavam  solemnitatis  Corporis  Christi, 
vel  si  locorum  et  personarum  adiuncta  aliter  expostulaverint, 
alio  anni  tempore  a  R.mis  Episcopis  statuendo  triduanae  Sup- 
plicationes  celebrentur  iuxta  methodum  heic  subiectam: 

I.  Supplicationes  semper  peragantur  feria  VI,  sabbato  et 
die  dominica  vel  immediate  post  solemnia  Corporis  Christi, 
vel  alio  tempore,  uti  supra  relatum  est.  Hisce  vero  singulis  die- 
bus  sermo  habebitur,  quo  populus  edoceatur  de  ineffabili  Eu- 
charistiae  Sacramenti  praestantia,  et  potissimum  de  animi  dis- 
positionibus  ad  illud  rite  suscipiendum. 

Hoc  expleto,  publicae  venerationi  exponatur  SS.ma  Euchar- 
istia,  eaque  coram  sequens  recitabitur  oratio : 

"  O  dulcissime  lesu,  qui  in  hunc  mundum  venisti,  ut  omnes 
animas  vita  ditares  gratiae  tuae,  ad  quam  in  illis  servandam 
simulque  fovendam  in  augustissimo  Eucharistiae  Sacramento 
salutare  pharmacum  earum  infirmitatibus  sanandis,  et  cibum 
divinum  debilitati  sustinendae  temetipsum  quotidie  praebes, 
Te  supplices  deprecamur,  ut  super  eas  sanctum  tuum  spiritum 
benignus  effundas,  quo  repletae,  lethali  labe  si  quae  sint  in- 
quinatae,  ad  Te  revertentes,  vitam  gratiae  peccatis  deperdi- 
tam  recuperent;  quae  vero,  Te  misericorditer  largiente,  iam 
Tibi  adhaerent,  quotidie,  prout  cuique  dabitur,  ad  tuam  caele- 
stem  Dapem  devote  accedant,  qua  roboratae,  venialium  culpa- 
rum   a   se   quotidie   admissarum   antidotum   sibi   comparare, 
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vitamque  gratiae  tuae  alere  valeant,  sicque  magis  magisque 
emundatae,  sempiternam  in  coelis  beatitudinem  consequantur. 
Amen." 

Dein  vero,  post  cantum  hymni  "  Tantum  ergo "  populo 
Benedictio  SS.mi  Sacramenti  elargiatur. 

II.  Die  vero  Dominica,  quae  postrema  erit  earundem  sup- 
plicationum,  mane,  more  sueto,  missa  parochialis  celebrabitur, 
in  qua  habita  a  Parocho  Homilia  de  Evangelio  Domini cae 
infra  octavam  solemnitatis  Corporis  Christi,  quod  optime  con- 
sonat  mysterio  Eucharistiae  explanando,  Christifideles  con- 
iunctim  de  altari  sancta  libabunt;  sin  autem  alia  eligatur 
Dominica  extra  praefatam  octavam,  loco  Homiliae  in  Evan- 
gelium  diei,  concio  fiat  ad  populum,  qua  ferventius  ad  Euchar- 
istiam  in  ipsa  Missa  suscipiendam  disponatur. 

A  meridie  eaedem  sacrae  functiones  iterentur,  quae  an- 
teactis  diebus  sunt  peractae.  In  concione  tamen  Oratores  ad 
ferventiorem  erga  sanctissimum  Sacramentum  pietatem  hor- 
tentur  fideles,  speciatim  vero  ad  frequentiorem  caelestis  Con- 
vivii  participationem,  iuxta  probatam  Catechismi  romani  doc- 
trinam,  uti  innuit  S.  Congregationis  Concilii  memoratum  De- 
cretum,  sub  num.  VI.  Tandem  antequam  hymnus  "  Tantum 
ergo  "  decantetur,  hymnus  Ambrosianus  praemittatur. 

Quo  vero  omnibus  magis  innotescat  quam  ardens  sit  de- 
siderium  Summi  Pontificis  frequentioris  communionis  pro- 
movendae,  maximopere  Ipse  commendat,  ut  in  curialibus 
etiam  templis,  prout  quisque  Episcopus  pro  sua  prudentia  et 
sagacitate  diiudicabit,  saltem  locum  habeat  ea  pia  exercitatio, 
quae  in  Cathedralibus  Ecclesiis  celebranda  superius  est  pro- 
posita  die  Dominica  infra  eamdem  solemnitatis  Corporis 
Domini  octavam,  vel  alia  in  anno  Dominica. 

Hisce  autem  piis  exercitationibus,  ut  alacrius  intersint 
fideles,  SS.mus  Dominus  Noster  Indulgentias  defunctis  quoque 
applicabiles  clementer  elargitus  est  uti  infra :  nempe  i^  septem 
annorum  totidemque  quadragenarum  quolibet  Triduanarum 
precum  die;  20  plenariani  semel  in  Triduo  lucrandam,  die 
cuiuslibet  arbitrio  eligenda  infra  ipsum  Triduum,  si  eidem 
qualibet  die  devote  adfuerint,  simulque  sacramentali  confes- 
sione  expiati,  s.  Synaxim  susceperint  et  ad  mentem  Sancti- 
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tatis  Suae  pie  oraverint ;  30  plenariam  die  Dominica  ab  omni- 
bus acquirendam,  qui  confessi  ad  sacras  Epulas  simul  congre- 
gati  accesserint  in  Cathedralibus  Ecclesiis,  vel  etiam  in  Curiali- 
bus  et  uti  supra  preces  effuderint. 

Interim  Amplitudini  Tuae  omnia  felicia  a  Domino  adprecor. 

Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae,  die  10  Aprilis  anno  1907. 

Amplitudinis  Tuae,  uti  Frater 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

■^^  D.   Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 

II. 
Indulg.  plen.  toties  quoties  lucranda  conceditur  visi- 

TANTIBUS  ECCLESIAS  OrD.  S.  BeNEDICTI  IN  DIE  COMMEMOR- 
ATIONIS  OMNIUM  FiDELIUM  DEFUNCTORUM ;  NECNON  VISI- 
TANTIBUS  QUAMLIBET  ECCLESIAM^  DUMMODO  HABITUALITER 
GESTENT  NUMISMA  lUBILARE  S.  BeNED. 

Beatissime  Pater,  Hildebrandus  de  Hemptinne,  Abbas  Pri- 
mas  O.  S.  B.,  et  Bonifacius  M.  Krug,  Abbas  Ordinarius 
Montis  Cassini,  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provoluti,  sequentia  exponunt 
et  postulant : 

Summorum  Romanorum  Pontificum  largitate  nonnulli  Re- 
ligiosorum  Ordines  Indulgentia  Plenaria,  toties  quoties  a 
christifidelibus  ipsorum  Ecclesias  statutis  diebus  visitantibus 
lucranda,  aucti  sunt. 

Quare  oratores  a  benignitate  S.  V.  expostulare  audent,  ut 
etiam  Ordini  S.  Patriarchae  Benedicti,  utpote  inter  Ordines 
occidentales  antiquissimo  et  de  Ecclesia  civilique  societate 
non  parum  merito,  simile  privilegium  tribuere  dignetur;  ita 
quidem,  ut  huiusmodi  Indulgentia  Plenaria,  animabus  in  Pur- 
gatorio  detentis  etiam  applicabilis,  a  secundis  Vesperis  diei 
primae  Novembris  usque  ad  occasum  solis  diei  sequentis,  in 
qua  Commemoratio  Omnium  Fidelium  Defunctorum  pie  re- 
colitur,  quotannis  a  christifidelibus  toties  acquiri  valeat,  quoties 
ipsi  visitaverint  Ecclesias  vel  publica  Oratoria  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti  nigri  coloris,  tam  Monachorum,  quam  Sanctimoniali- 
um,  si  confessi  ac  S.  Synaxi  refecti  ad  mentem  S.  V.  preces 
effuderint. 
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Quae  scilicet  dies  prae  caeteris  eligenda  videtur : 

lo  Eo  quod  ex  sedula  opera  S.  Odilonis,  Abbatis  Clunia- 
censis  Ord.  S.  Benedicti,  Commemoratio  Omnium  Fidelium 
Defunctorum  pro  universa  Ecclesia  stabilienda  initium  duxerit; 

20  Quia  fideles  die  praefata  frequentiores  celebrare  solent 
Ecclesias  et  inibi  Sacramenta  suscipere  ad  sublevandas  animas 
piacularibus  flammis  addictas. 

Insuper  expostulant  oratores  Indultum,  quo  christifideles  S. 
Numisma  lubilare  S.  Benedicti  habitualiter  gestantes,  loco 
Indulgentiae  de  Portiuncula  nuncupatae,  quae  ex  authenticis 
documentis  huic  Numismati  adnexa  bona  fide  existimabatur/ 
deinceps  banc  alteram  supramemorata  die  concessam  acquirere 
valeant,  visitantes  quamcumque  Ecclesiam  vel  publicum  Sacel- 
lum,  caeteraque  pia  opera,  de  quibus  supra,  praestantes,  si 
valetudinis  causa  vel  impedimento  clausurae  aut  nimiae  distan- 
tiae — scilicet  unius  saltem  milliarii — Ecclesiam  aut  Oratorium 
Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  adire  nequiverint. 

SS.mus  D.nus  N.r  Pius  PP.  X,  in  Audientia  habita  die  2y 
Februarii  1907  ab  infrascripto  Card.  Praef.  S.  C.  Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae,  benigne  annuit  pro  gratia  in 
omnibus  iuxta  preces. 

Praesenti  in  perpetuum  valituro  absque  ulla  Brevis  expedi- 
tione.     Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  C.  die  27  Fe- 
bruarii 1907. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

■^  D.   Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 

*  **  Documenta  authentica  "  quibus  Indulgentia  de  Portiuncula  nuncupata 
Numismati  lubilari  S.  Benedicti  annexa  "bona  fide"  existimabatur,  sunt 
haec: 

Die  2  lulii  1877  Pius  PP.  IX  f.  r.,  rescripto  S.  Congregationis  indul- 
gentiis Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae,  Indulgentiam  vulgo  "  Portiuncula" 
dictam  Basilicae  Archicoenobii  Montiscassini  in  perpetuum  concessit; 

Die  porro  31  Augusti  eiusdem  anni  1877,  idem  Summus  Pontifex  "in 
pignus  specialis  dilectionis  erga  praedictum  Archicoenobium  "  Numismati 
S.  Benedicti,  ob  centenaria  eiusdem  Patriarchae  nativitatis  festa  Archi- 
abbatis  Montiscassini  cura  excusso,  "  praeter  Indulgentias  eidem  Numis- 
mati a  Sancta  Sede  iam  impertitas,  omnes  et  singulas  tarn  plenarias  quam 
partiales  Indulgentias  .  .  .  Basilicam  Cathedralem  Ecclesiam  et  Cryptam 
ac  Turrim  S.  Benedicti  visitantibus  .  .  .  concessas  "  per  Breve  Apostoli- 
cum  in  perpetuum  tribuit. 
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Varia  damnantur  opera. 

Sacra  Congregatio  Eminentissimorum  ac  Reverendissimo- 
rum  Sanctae  Romanae  Eccksiae  Cardinalium  a  Sanctissimo 
Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papa  X,  Sanctaque  Sede  Apostolica 
Indici  librorum  pravae  doctrinae,  eorumdemque  proscriptioni, 
expurgation!  ac  permissioni  in"  universa  Christiana  republica 
praepositorum  et  delegatorum,  habita  in  Palatio  Apostolico 
Vaticano,  die  12  Aprilis  1907,  damnavit  et  damnat,  pro- 
scripsit  proscribitque,  vel  alias  damnata  atque  proscripta  in 
Indicem  librorum  prohibitorum  referri  mandavit  et  mandat 
quae  sequuntur  opera : 

Mgr  Leopold  Goursat,  Les  Mysteres  sataniques  de 
Lourdes  a  tr avers  les  ages.     Paris  1905. 

Juozupas  Ambraziejus,  Trumpas  Rymo-Kataliku  Kate- 
kizmas.     Vilnius  1906  (Catechismo  in  lingua  lituana). 

L'Abbe  G.-J.-E.  Combe_,  Le  Secret  de  Melanie,  Bergere 
de  la  S alette,  et  la  Crise  acttielle.     Roma  1906. 

Jose  Domingo  M.  Corbato^  El  inmaculado  San  Jose. 
Apuntes  vindicativos  de  su  concepcion  purisima,  su  honor 
de  esposo,  sus  derechos  de  padre,  su  primacia  restauradora. 
Articulos  publicados  en  La  Senal  de  la  Victoria.  Valencia 
1907.     Deer.  S.  Off.  fer.  IV,  Febr.  190 J. 

Itaque  nemo  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  praedicta 
opera  damnata  atque  proscripta,  quocumque  loco  et  quo- 
cumque  idiomate,  aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  legere 
vel  retinere  audeat,  sub  poenis  in  Indice  librorum  vetitorum 
indictis. 

Quibus  Sanctissimo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papae  X  per  me 
infrascriptum  Secretarium  relatis,  Sanctitas  Sua  Decretum 
probavit,  et  promulgari  praecepit.     In  quorum  fidem,  etc. 

Datum  Romae,  die  12  Aprilis  1907. 

Andreas  Card.   Steinhuber,,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

Fr.  Thomas  Esser,  Ord.  Praed.,  Secret. 

Die  15  Aprilis  1907  ego  infrascriptus  Mag.  Cursorum  testor 
supradictum  Decretum  affixum  et  publicatum  fuisse  in  Urbe. 

Henricus  Benaglia,  Mag.  Curs. 


Stubles  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  Documents  for  the  month  are : 
S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences: 

1.  Addresses  a  letter  to  all  the  Ordinaries  throughout  the 
world,  announcing  the  Holy  Father's  wish  that  an  annual  Tri- 
duum  be  held  on  the  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  immedi- 
ately following  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  (This  letter  is  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper  in  the  present  number,  pp.  34-42.) 

2.  A  plenary  indulgence,  toties  quoties,  applicable  to  the 
holy  souls,  may  be  gained  under  the  usual  conditions  by  all 
who  make  a  visit  to  a  Benedictine  church  on  All  Souls' 
Day;  also  by  those  who,  if  reasonably  prevented  from  visiting 
a  church  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  choose  any  other  church, 
provided  they  carry  regularly  about  their  persons  the  Jubilee 
Medal  of  St.  Benedict. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Index,  by  a  decree  of  12  April, 
condemns  books  by  the  following  authors :  Mgr.  Goursat ; 
Juozupas  Ambraziejus;  Tabbe  Combe;  Jose  Domingo  M. 
Corbato. 


A  PROPOSED  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  FUNDS  FOR 
MISSIONARY  PURPOSES. 

( Communicated. ) 

An  objection  that  we  meet  with  on  the  part  of  bishops  and 
priests  to  the  gathering  of  funds  in  their  dioceses  or  parishes, 
for  outside  interests,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  so  many  appeals  for 
aid  are  constantly  ringing  in  the  people's  ears  that  they  grow 
tired  of  giving.  There  is  much,  very  much  truth  in  this  objec- 
tion. No  matter  how  generous  and  well-disposed  they  may  be 
and  how  broad  and  Catholic  in  their  views,  prelates  and  priests 
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feel  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  they  naturally 
hesitate  when  asked  to  impose  fresh  burdens  upon  the  people. 
Yet,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  There  are  certain  necessities  that  must 
•be  met.  If  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  religion,  it  is 
our  duty  to  spread  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  fold  our  arms,  and 
let  the  world  take  care  of  itself.  The  command,  "  Going,  teach 
all  nations,"  falls  still  with  terrible  weight  upon  us.  If  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  keeping  what  we  have,  and  limiting  our 
activity  to  the  sheep  of  the  fold.  Catholicity  threatens  to  become 
stagnant.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma.  We  must 
either  assist  in  gathering  the  men  a-nd  the  means,  or  we  must 
give  up  our  share  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

Alas !  that  world  needs  evangehzing  badly.  Begin  with  the 
partes  iniidelium,  and  the  great  non^Christian  world.  About 
one-third  of  the  thuman  race  bears  the  name  of  Christian. 
Probably  the  half  of  these  are  Catholics,  such  as  they  are;  the 
other  half  is  divided  among  the  numerous  sects.  Eastern  and 
Western.  Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  are  non^Chris- 
tian,  including  the  few  million  Jews  who,  small  numerically, 
are  great  as  a  power  in  the  financial,  commercial,  journalistic, 
and  even  political  spheres. 

In  Asia  and  in  Eastern  Europe  the  great  Buddhist  and  Mo- 
hammedan worlds  have  hardly  been  touched.  In  China,  Japan, 
Persia,  Tibet,  India,  and  adjacent  countries,  Christianity  is 
scarcely  what  it  was  in  its  early  ages  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey-in-Europe,  Christianity  is  thank- 
ful that  it  is  still  alive.  Darkest  Africa  is  still  practically  a  vir- 
gin field  for  missionary  activity.  Here  in  America,  where  mis- 
sionaries have  been  laboring  *for  four  hundred  years,  pagans  are 
still  practising  their  superstitious  rites  in  the  forests  on  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  and  you  will  find  them  scattered 
throughout  the  Western  Continent.  Since  the  early  Greenland 
missions  came  to  an  end,  the  Arctic  circle  has  been  unexplored 
by  Catholic  missionaries,  with  the  exception  of  small  territories 
in  Labrador  and  Alaska.  In  the  United  States  we  have  no  fewer 
than  100,000  pagan  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  Hving  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Thus  we  are  appalled  when  we  see  the 
gigantic  work  lying  before  us  in  the  great  non-Catholic  world. 

To  limit  ourselves  to  our  own  country.  We  have  a  total 
population  of  80,000,000  souls,  with  a  round  number  of  65,000,- 
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000  who  are  non-Catholics  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  We  have 
nearly  15,000  priests,  who  have  all  they  can  do  to  attend  to  the 
Catholics.  Indeed  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are  few. 
Men  are  needed,  and  money  is  needed,  for  this  work.  To  ob- 
tain the  men,  we  have  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
mostly,  however,  occupied  with  educating  eccles-iastics  for  the 
home  missions  and  the  parochial  ministry.  To  raise  the  money 
for  objects  outside  the  .parochial  limits,  a  few  societies  exist, 
such  as  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Church  Extension 
Society,  the  Missionary  Union,  the  Holy  Childhood,  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Negroes,  besides  various  charitable  organi- 
zations of  a  more  or  less  local  character.  These  are  all  appeal- 
ing to  the  Catholic  American  people,  dividing  their  attention 
and  interests,  and  competing  one  with  another. 

'The  Catholic  who  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  last 
day  of  December  is  receiving  tickets  for  fairs,  bazaars,  enter- 
tainments, concerts,  euchres,  and  so  forth,  from  his  own  parish 
and  from  all  the  parishes  in  the  <town,  and  who,  besides,  receives 
circulars  from  various  missionary  and  charitable  organizations 
throughout  the  Union  and  outside  it  too,  is  literally  distracted. 
He  may  refuse  two-thirds  of  the  appeals,  and  he  may  give  only 
a  small  sum  to  each  of  the  others,  yet  in  his  imagination  he  be- 
holds the  multitudinoius  interests  that  are  besieging  him,  and  it 
appears  to  him  that  he  is  giving  much,  though  were  he  to  count 
up  his  donations  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  might  not  be  so 
great  after  all.  Thus  the  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  objection 
so  often  heard,  "  There  are  too  many  appeals  made  to  the 
people." 

But,  again  I  ask,  what  are  we  to  do?  We  must  have  money, 
or  we  must  let  some  of  the  most  important  works  drop,  from 
the  support  of  the  Holy  See  down  to  the  baptizing  of  the  black 
babies  on  Lake  Tanganyka.  If  the  Lord  so  willed,  He  might 
let  gold  and  silver  rain  from  the  skies;  but  as  this  is  not  His 
way  of  acting  on  ordinary  occasions,  we  must  stir  ourselves 
to  find  the  means  by  which  God's  work  may  be  accomplished. 

Might  not  the  difficulty  be  met  by  concerted  action  and  perfect 
organization?  Let  me  suppose  that  those  at  the  head  of  the 
various  societies  for  the  collecting  of  funds  should  come  to- 
gether and  agree  to  surrender  the  gathering  of  moneys  into  the 
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hands  of  one  single  society,  to  be  called,  for  instance,  "  The 
Catholic  Church  Missionary  Society,"  retaining  for  themselves 
merely  the  office  of  distributing  the  funds  collected.  Let  it  be 
supposed  further,  that,  with  the  general  approbation  and  co- 
operation of  the  hierarchy,  this  society  should  be  established  in 
every  parish  in  the  land  by  the  parish  priest  himself.  The  so- 
ciety could  be  thoroughly  organized,  with  general  and  depart- 
mental officers,  committees  of  distribution,  and  so  forth,  all  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  bishops.  I  think  this  would  greatly 
simplify  matters.. 

What  would  be  the  results?  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  15,000,000  Catholics  in  our  country.  This  figure  would 
give  us  about  3,000,000  families.  Put  down  the  average  con- 
tribution of  each  family  to  the  society  at  $5.00  a  year,  little  more 
than  forty  cents  a  month,  and  the  sum  total  would  amount  to 
$15,000,000  per  annum.  Surely  all  the  societies  now  at  work 
fall  far  below  that  sum.  There  are  not  fifteen  of  them,  and,  con- 
sequently, each  one  might  hope  to  receive  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  members  of  the  Society  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  are  contributing  toward  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith  all  over  the  world,  nor  would  their  attention 
be  divided  among  a  host  of  diverse  interests,  from  the  building 
of  foreign  cathedrals  to  the  erection  of  chapels  in  Arizona.  The 
membership  of  the  society  would  be  so  widespread  that  every 
practical  Catholic  would  be  ashamed  not  to  belong  to  it. 

The  work  of  the  pastor  in  each  parish  might  be  lightened  by 
the  appointment  there  of  a  branch  of  the  society,  with  regularly 
constituted  officers.  This  would  require  no  more  labor  than 
that  of  directing  a  sodality.  Returns  might  be  made  to  a  diocesan 
board,  and  thence  to  the  central  bureau  of  the  society. 

Charles  Warren  Currier. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  DEVOTIONS  ESPECIALLY  ATTTHOEIZED. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
vocation "  Mother  of  Good  Counsel  "  in  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary? 

Austin. 

What  authority  is  there  for  priests,  in  celebrating  low  Mass,  to 
add  the  invocation  "  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  mercy  on 
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us  "  ?  I  am  told  that  the  decree  sanctioning  this  petition  appeared 
in  the  Review,  though  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it.  But  if  it 
was  pu*bHshed,  should  we  not  wait  for  the  bishop  to  indicate  that 
we  are  to  introduce  it?  I  see  no  good  in  one  pastor  doing  what 
his  neighbor  does  not  think  fit  to  do — I  mean,  of  course,  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  liturgy  at  which  the  people  are  bound 
to  assist  and  Where  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  optional  devotion 
or  personal  piety  of  the  priest. 

CONTURBATUS. 

Resp.  The  invocation  "  Mother  of  Good  Counsel "  has 
been  added  to  the  authentic  version  of  the  Litany  of  the 
B.  V.  M.  by  decree  of  S.  C.  Rites,  22  April,  1903.^  Hence 
prayer  books  and  devotional  manuals,  sanctioned  by  the  Or- 
dinary, should  contain  it.  A  similar  addition  was  ordered  for 
the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name,  in  which  the  words  "  Through 
Thy  institution  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist "  are  to  be  in- 
serted after  the  petition :  "  Through  Thy  Ascension :  Jesus, 
deliver  us." 

As  to  the  addition  of  the  invocation  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
we  have  already  explained  that  it  has  the  explicit  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  seems  to  desire  that  it  be  intro- 
duced, yet  also  wishes  that  a  certain  conformity  be  observed 
throughout  each  diocese,  and  that  priests  be  exhorted  to  in- 
troduce the  prayer.^ 


THE  LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  DIOCESAN  OBSERVANCES. 

Some  of  the  ordinances  and  many  of  the  directions  and 
counsels  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church  have 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  communities  where  only  the  earnest 
initiative  of  the  bishop  or  pastor  was  needed  to  effect  a  thor- 
ough observance  of  them  on  the  part  of  priests  and  people. 
The  harm  done  through  the  neglect  of  a  prescription  is  some- 
times not  so  much  in  the  direct  result  of  the  non-observance 
of  the  law  or  decree  or  counsel,  as  in  the  apparent  lack  of  uni- 

^  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Vol.  XXIX,  July,  1Q03,  pp.  54-55. 

^Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Vol.  XXXII,  January,  1905,  pp.  67-68. 
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formity  or  in  that  odious  comparison  to  which  the  omission 
gives  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  when  they  see  one  pastor 
observe  as  a  duty  what  another  neglects  as  optional.  An  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  found  in  the  recent  advice  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  add  the  invocation,  "  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
have  mercy  on  us,"  thrice  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  after  private 
Masses.  It  is  a  simple  and  effectual  ejaculation,  and  one  to 
which  the  people  could  heartily  respond.  By  some  priests  it 
is  said;  by  others  it  is  omitted.  If  a  simple-minded  layman 
asks  the  priest,  "  Father,  why  don't  you  say  the  beautiful 

invocation  which  Father  N always  says  at  the  end  of  his 

Mass  ?"  the  answer  is :  "  The  bishop  has  not  promulgated  it, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  odd."  It  is  all  he  can  say.  The  bishop 
may  reply  that  the  Holy  Father  has  not  ordered  this  prayer, 
but  leaves  it  to  his  discretion.  That  is  true,  and  yet  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  the  priests  and  a  source  of  edification  to  the 
faithful  to  have  some  direction  looking  to  a  uniform  practice ; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  the  omission  itself,  but  the  com- 
parison, that  creates  the  sense  of  doubt  and  disorder  in  devo- 
tions of  this  kind. 

There  may  be  good  reason  in  the  act  of  a  superior  in  counsel- 
ling rather  than  prescribing  a  devotion.  When  he  does  so,  he 
means  that  the  devotion  should  be  held  where  it  causes  no 
special  inconvenience.  In  this  way  also  he  is  furnished  with 
a  distinct  gauge  by  which  he  can  measure  the  zeal  of  subordin- 
ates, distinguishing  those  who  without  good  reason  set  aside 
a  wise  and  helpful  suggestion,  from  those  who  possess  that 
practical  charity  which  "consenteth  to  the  good."  It  would  suf- 
fice then  for  the  Ordinaries  to  say  to  the  pastor  what  the  Pope 
says  to  them,  viz.  "  You  may  add  this  invocation,"  or  **  You 
may  omit  it  for  such  and  such  reasons."  In  either  case  the 
faithful  understand.  When  they  know  what  is  optional  they 
blame  no  one  for  the  difference  in  practice.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  however,  the  wish  of  the  bishop  to  do  what  the 
Pope  desires  is  so  easily  accomplished  that  there  could  be 
practical  uniformity.  Where  it  fails,  the  reason  should  be 
obvious  enough. 
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MAY  THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  BE  PERFORMED  IN  THE 

SANCTUARY? 

Qu.  O'Kane  in  his  Notes  on  the  Rubrics  of  the  Roman 
Ritual,  which  have  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  (14  February,  1868),  states  (p.  58),  in  speaking  of  the 
ceremony  of  celebrating  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  that  among 
the  things  to  be  prepared  for  the  Nuptial  Mass  are  to  be  two 
seats  or  prie-Dieu  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  near  to  and  in 
front  of  the  altar — ^but  not  in  the  sanctuary.  Wapelhorst,  in  his 
Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae  (p.  457),  says:  "  Parochus  ante 
altare  stans,  in  medio  suppedanei,  se  convertit  ad  populum. 
Sponsi  genuflectunt  in  extremitate  anteriore  suppedanei,  vel  super 
gradu  superiore  altaris,  isponsa  a  sinistris  sponsi."  There  ap- 
pears-to  be  a  contradiction  in  these  directions. 

J.  P. 

Resp.  The  given  references  indicate  a  diversity  of  opinion 
between  two  liturgists,  which  freedom  of  diversity  the  Sacred 
Congregation  admits  without  necessarily  approving  either  the 
view  of  O'Kane  or  that  of  Wapelhorst  exclusively. 

The  Ritual  does  not  mention  where  the  contracting  parties 
are  to  stand  or  kneel,  and  so  far  their  place  appears  to  remain 
optional.  Since,  however,  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  in  the 
Missa  pro  sponso  et  sponsa  state  that  the  parties  are  to  kneel 
at  the  altar  during  the  Mass  proper,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
is  quite  lawful  for  them  to  be  in  the  sanctuary  during  the  en- 
tire ceremony,  and  even  if  there  be  no  Mass.  The  rubric, 
"  Stans  (celebrans)  in  cornu  epistolae  versus  sponsum  et 
sponsam  ante  altare  genuUexos  dicit  super  eos,''  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  parties  to  be  married  are  to  come  to  the 
priest  whilst  he  is  standing  at  the  Epistle  side. 


A  CATHOLIC  MARRIAGE  IN  A  CAMPBELLITE  CHURCH. 

Qu.  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Review,  rpage  428,  I  read 
"  There  is  no  prohibition  of  the  Ohurch  against  the  celebration  of 
mixed  marriages  in  any  particular  locality." 

As  I  write,  a  young  man  is  sitting  in  the  room  who  has  come 
to  me  with  a  very  unusual  request.     He  is  a  member  of  a  splen- 
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did  Catholic  family  residing  iwhere  there  is  no  Catholic  Church. 
He  is  to  be  married  to  a  non-^Catholic  lady  of  the  same  town. 
Some  years  ago  I  performed  the  ceremony  of  a  mixed  marriage 
in  a  private  house  in  the  same  town,  and  the  mother  of  the 
bride  prospective  in  the  present  case  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
She  was  deeply  impressed,  as  were  all  the  others  of  a  large 
crowd  who  were  present.  I  suppose  we  priests  act  more 
solemnly  on  such  occasions  than  some  of  the  ministers  of  other 
churches. 

Now  this  lady  wishes  her  daughter  married  by  me,  and  she  is 
anxious  that  all  of  her  invited  guests  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  what  goes  on.  Her  invitation  list  will  be 
quite  extensive,  for  the  family  is  prominent  and  widely  con- 
nected. It  would  not  be  possible  to  conduct  the  ceremony  with 
proper  solemnity  and  decorum  in  any  room  in  her  home,  for  no 
room  there  would  be  large  enough  for  the  guests. 

Now  comes  the  unusual  request:  Would  I  conduct  the  cere- 
mony in  the  Christian  (Campbellite)  church,  of  which  the  bride's 
family  are  members? 

Personally,  I  would  more  than  gladly  do  so  if  the  Church  does 
not  forbid;  for  it  would  afford  a  good  chance  of  addressing  a 
non-Catholic  audience  on  the  nature  of  the  marriage  tie.  Kindly 
let  me  know  what  you  think.  I  have  examined  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Review  and  cannot  find  anything  that  covers  this  case. 
If  your  answer  is  favorable  to  the  request  I  shall  take  it  to  the 
bishop  and  get  his  consent.  ^ 

Let  me  add  that  the  bridegroom  will  not  be  married  except  by 
a  priest.  He  is,  if  anything,  averse  to  having  the  ceremony  in 
the  "  Christian  "  church,  and  would  prefer  it,  with  all  drawbacks, 
in  the  house ;  but  he  is  naturally  desirous  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  bride  and  her  parents  as  far  as  his  Church  permits.  If 
the  marriage  cannot  take  place  in  the  "  Christian  "  church,  it 
will  take  place  in  the  home,  and  will  be  performed  by  the  priest. 
In  one  word,  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  a  danger  that  the 
bridegroom  may  prove  false  to  his  principles. 

H.  R.  D. 

Resp.  Our  statement  that  "  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the 
Church  against  the  celebration  of  mixed  marriages  in  any 
particular  locality  "  was  modified  by  the  exclusion  of  all  places 
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where  a  priest's  dignity  as  minister  of  Christ  would  be  com- 
promised, or  where  his  presence,  short  of  absolute  necessity 
and  the  evident  wish  to  save  souls  from  ruin,  would  be  a 
scandal. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a  priest's  presence  in  a  Campbellite 
conventicle  necessarily  compromises  his  sacred  position  as 
minister  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  might  preach  there,  as 
St.  Paul  preached  in  the  Areopagus,  provided  he  preached 
the  Christian  truth,  since  he  was  ordained  to  proclaim  that 
truth  to  all  creatures  and  in  every  place,  unless  thereby  he 
violated  some  more  important  precept  of  charity  or  order.  In 
like  manner  he  might  perform  any  other  function  of  his 
sacred  ministry  in  a  place  which  of  itself  does  not  force  those 
who  attend  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  participating  in  an 
idolatrous,  heretical,  or  schismatical  act  of  worship.  A  house 
ordinarily  used  for  Protestant  service  may,  for  the  time,  be 
converted  into  a  house  used  for  Catholic  worship,  when  neces- 
sity or  decided  convenience  calls  for  such  adaptation  to  certain 
circumstances  which  are  neither  the  rule  nor  ordinary. 
Hence,  we  have  instances  where  missionaries  have  celebrated 
Mass  in  sectarian  meeting-houses.  For  like  reasons  a  priest 
might  celebrate  baptisms,  marriages,  or  funerals,  in  the  same 
place ;  so  long  as  it  remains  clearly  understood  from  the  very 
circumstances  that  the  service  is  Catholic  and  that  the  accom- 
modation is  merely  a  question  of  suitable  shelter  and  local 
convenience. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  distinctly  clear  in  the  present 
case  that  the  marriage  celebration,  held  for  convenience'  sake 
in  a  Campbellite  conventicle,  is  a  Catholic  rite,  so  long  as  one 
of  the  parties  about  to  be  married  actually  belongs,  and  is 
known  to  belong,  to  the  Campbellite  sect,  even  if  her  allegiance 
be  in  good  faith.  The  general  body  of  those  present,  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  Catholic  community,  and  some  of  the 
"  Christian  Church  "  party,  might  easily  be  misled  into  the 
notion  that  there  is  in  this  solemn  convocation  to  witness  a 
marriage  rite  some  religious  significance  which  makes  for  the 
removal  of  the  bar  between  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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and  the  profession  of  the  so-called  "  Christian  Church,"  a  sect 
whose  teachings  Catholics  condemn  as  erroneous  and  contrary 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Hence  the  arrangement  would 
look  like  a  compromise  of  principles  that  do  not  admit  of 
union,  rather  than  a  mere  arrangement  of  convenience,  for  in 
all  such  matters  religion  has  only  one  consistent  voice. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  PERIODICAL  CATHOLIC  LITERATURE. 

Editor,  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

I  notice  in  the  current  Ecclesiastical  Review  your  article 
on  "  Catholic  Periodical  Literature,"  and  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  your  statement  as  to  the  important  place  the  clergy  occupy 
on  the  subscription  books  of  Catholic  papers. 

The  moral  support  of  the  clergy  is  important  of  course,  but  in 
my  opinion  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  subscrip- 
tion receipts  of  a  Catholic  paper  come  from  the  clergy. 

If  we  figure  that  each  of  the  15,000  priests  in  the  United  States 
takes  two  Catholic  papers,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate  (the  sup- 
port of  the  religious  orders  is  a  negligible  factor),  then  the 
Catholic  press  gets  a  circulation  of  30,000  among  the  clergy. 
The  total  circulation  of  the  Catholic  press  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  less  than  300,000.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  place 
it  over  500,000. 

H.  Desmond, 

Editor,  Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee. 

No  doubt  the  weekly  Catholic  papers  have  a  very  much 
larger  circulation  among  the  laity  than  they  could  have  among 
the  clergy,  especially  since  they  are  in  most  cases  diocesan  in 
character  and  scope;  and  in  this  way  the  estimate  of  500,000 
readers  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  But  taking  our  periodi- 
cal literature  altogether,  notably  that  which  by  its  permanent 
character  appeals  to  the  thoughtful  reader — the  monthlies  and 
quarterlies  which  have  a  distinctly  Catholic  note — our  con- 
tention will  be  found  true.  We  stated  that  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions— such  as  the  Ave  Maria,  which  has  merited  and  kept 
its  place  among  reading  Catholics  as  a  magazine  both  elevat- 
ing and  popular — ^but  if  we  set  aside  these  very  few  cases,  our 
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Statement  will  be  found  correct.  To  allow  an  average  of  two 
papers  to  each  priest  is  perhaps  a  right  estimate  if  we  speak  of 
weekly  papers  alone;  it  is  certainly  not  true  if  we  include  the 
magazines.  Many  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  cities,  get 
five  or  six  weeklies  and  monthlies,  and  they  frequently  sub- 
scribe for  their  reading  circles  or  societies.  Our  conclusion 
has  been  reached  from  two  sources:  the  character  of  the 
articles  in  the  magazines  which  betrays  a  predominant  appeal 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  experience  of  priests  who  say  that  on 
pastoral  visitations  they  rarely  find  any  other  than  the  dio- 
cesan weekly  in  the  average  Catholic  family.  It  is  confirmed 
too  by  the  experience  of  publicists  who,  ceasing  to  cater  to 
the  clergy,  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  interest  the  laity. 


FUNERAL  SERVICE  ON  "  CORPUS  CHRISTI." 

Qu.  A  question  came  up  some  time  ago  in  my  parish  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  light  on  it.  On  28  May  a  prominent 
man  died,  and  the  relatives  wanted  to  have  the  funeral  on  Decor- 
ation Day,  las  that  day  is  a  legal  holiday  and  all  the  people  could 
come  to  the  funeral.  It  so  happened  that  the  Feast  of  Q)rpus 
Christi  fell  on  Decoration  Day  and  I  tried  to  get  them  to  change 
it,  but  to  no  avail.  After  consulting  with  some  whom  I  thought 
better  informed  than  myself,  I  concluded  to  have  the  funeral 
with  the  Mass  of  Corpus  Christi.  I  said  the  Mass  of  Corpus 
Christi  with  the  body  present  in  the  church,  and  after  Mass 
changed  the  vestments,  put  on  black,  and  gave  the  absolution. 
I  have  since  been  told  that  I  could  have  had  the  Missa  Exse- 
quialis  on  account  of  the  solemnity  being  transferred  to  the 
Sunday  following.  If  you  find  it  convenient,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  publish  an  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Can  the  Missa  Exsequialis  be  said  on  Corpus  Christi  in  this 
country  where  the  solemnity  is  transferred  to  the  Sunday? 

2.  If  not,  could  the  Mass  of  Corpus  Christi  be  said  with  the 
body  present? 

I  will  be  very  thankful  for  any  information  I -may  read  in  the 
Review  on  these  points. 

Pastor  Rusticus. 

Resp.     There  is  no  rubrical  law  at  present  which  forbids 
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the  celebration  of  a  funeral  Mass  ("  in  die  obitus  seu  deposi- 
tionis,  praesente  corpore")  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
for  in  the  United  States  this  is  a  feast  transferred  to  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  therefore  not  solemnized  on  its  proper 
day.  (Deer.  6  March,  1896,  n.  3890;  also  16  November, 
1898.) 

As  to  having  the  corpse  present  during  the  Mass  on  a 
feast  or  a  Sunday,  w^hen  the  Mass,  though  not  celebrated  in 
black,  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  funeral  rites,  the  rubrics 
make  certain  restrictions  only  for  the  more  solemn  feasts 
of  the  year.  In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  proper  to  have  the 
Ahsolutio  ad  tumuhim  (which  would  require  black  vestments) 
follow  immediately  upon  the  Mass  of  the  day.  The  funeral 
service  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  deferred  to  a 
later  hour,  so  as  to  disconnect  it  from  the  festive  celebration 
of  the  liturgy.  The  S.  Congregation,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  absolution  for  the  dead  might  be  given 
after  a  Mass  of  the  feast,  invariably  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive— nisi  omnino  independenter  a  missa.  (Deer.  3780,  ad 
8,  12  July,  1892;  also  2186,  4  August,  1708;  3014  ad  i,  9 
June,  1853;  3201  ad  8,  20  March,  1869.) 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     1.  General  Treatises.    The 

names  of  Soden,  Belser,  Clemen,  Seeberg,  Jiilicher,  Zahn, 
Kunze  are  probably  the  most  prominent  among  those  who 
have  recently  published  general  treatises  on  New  Testament 
Introduction.  It  is  true  that  several  of  these  publications  are 
only  new  editions  of  older  works;  but  then  either  the  works 
themselves  or  their  recent  improvements  are  of  such  import- 
ance that  the  new  editions  deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Bible  student.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
Prof.  Belser's  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  The  author 
has  been  called  upon  to  issue  a  second  edition.  In  this  he 
abandons  his  former  view  in  favor  of  the  more  common  one 
concerning  the  original  form  of  the  first  Gospel ;  but  in  treat- 
ing of  the  fourth  Gospel  he  defends  the  less  common  opinion 
that  John  i :  15 ;  5  :  2,^-4 ;  7 :  53  ;  8  :  1 1  and  19 :  35  are  due  to  a 
second  John  different  from  the  Apostle;  again,  Belser  still 
agrees  with  Blass  as  to  the  true  Lucan  origin  of  the  peculiar 
readings  found  in  Cod.  D;  he  considers  it  desirable  that  the 
Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  should  be  revised;  and  he 
appears  to  find  Nestle's  text  more  satisfactory  than  either 
Hetzenauer's  or  Brandscheid's.^  Zahn's  Einleitung  in  das 
Neue  Testament  is  so  well  known  and  so  generally  appreci- 
ated that  the  announcement  of  a  new  edition  of  the  work  will 
be  welcomed  with  sincere  satisfaction.^  Prof.  Jiilicher  is  able 
to  announce  the  fifth  and  sixth  newly  revised  edition  of  his 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.^  The  author  controverts 
some  of  the  views  advocated  in  Wellhausen's  Einleitung;  he 
has  paid  special  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  history  of 

'Freiburg,  Herder:  1905.  ^Vol.  I.     Leipzig,  1906:  Deichert. 

'Grundriss  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften,  II.  i.     Tubingen,  1906: 
Mohr. 
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the  text,  the  treatment  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Johannine 
question.  The  opinions  advanced  concerning  the  last  sub- 
ject differ  from  those  held  by  the  writer  in  1900. 

C.  Clemen  has  published  a  work  that  is  practically  a  sum- 
mary of  the  modern  Protestant  views  on  New  Testament  In- 
troduction.* The  writer  first  gives  us  his  appreciation  of 
verbal  tradition,  and  then  considers  the  introductory  ques- 
tions concerning  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
ending  with  his  views  on  the  genesis  of  the  Canon.  All  this 
is  expressed  in  a  popular  style.  Seeberg  has  collected  a 
volume  of  essays  and  lectures  on  various  topics  connected  with 
questions  Biblical  and  historical.^  The  very  nature  of  the 
subject  forced  the  writer  repeatedly  into  the  field  of  New 
Testament  Introduction.  He  discusses,  e.  g.  the  idea  of  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  the  so-called  Logia,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Forty  Days,  the  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Jesus,  the  character 
of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  and  other  questions  of  the  same 
importance.  E.  Kunze  too  has  published  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament  ®  which  commends  itself  for  brevity 
and  cheapness. 

Our  sketch  of  the  general  treatises  on  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention 
of  von  Soden's  new  volume  on  the  subject. "^  The  writer 
endeavors  to  revolutionize  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  a  former  volume  he  had  given  us  a  new 
classification  and  description  of  the  manuscripts;  in  the  pres- 
ent he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  primitive  text.  Prof,  von 
Soden's  views  on  this  subject  may  seem  fanciful  to  modern 
Bible  students;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  interesting.  It  appears  that  von  Soden  was  guided 
in  his  study  by  what  St.  Jerome  said  of  the  Septuagint  text 

*Die  Entstehung  des  Neuen  Test.  Sammlung  Goschen.  285  Band. 
Leipzig,  1906:  Goschen. 

^Biblisches  und  Kirchengeschichtliches.     Leipzig,  1906:  Deichert. 

^Einfiihrung  in  das  Neue  Testament.     Berlin,  1906:  Zillessen. 

^Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  altesten  erreichbaren 
Textgestalt  hergestellt  auf  Grund  ihrer  Textgeschichte.  Band  I,  2.  Ber- 
lin, 1906;  Duncker. 
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of  his  day :  Alexandria  et  Aegyptus  in  LXX  suis  Hesychium 
laudant  auctorem,  Constantino polis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani 
martyris  exempla  prohat,  mediae  inter  has  provinciae  Palesti- 
nos  codices  legunt,  quos  ah  Origine  elaboratos  Eusebius  et 
Pamphilus  vulgaverunt,  totusque  orbis  haec  inter  se  trifaria 
varietate  compugnat.  As  St.  Jerome  found  three  main  types 
of  variations  in  the  Septuagint  text,  so  does  Prof.  Soden  dis- 
cover three  different  forms  in  the  New  Testament  text:  (j) 
the  common  or  Syrian  form,  denoted  by  the  letter  K)  {2)  the 
Egyptian  recension,  denoted  by  the  letter  H;  (j)  the  Pales- 
tinian type,  denoted  by  the  letter  /. 

Prof,  von  Soden  tells  us  that  K  is  noted  for  its  correct 
orthography,  its  classicism,  and  the  exact  parallelism  of  its 
members.  Its  presence  is  detected  in  the  original  text  from 
which  the  Gothic  version  has  been  made,  in  the  commentaries 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  Victor  of  Antioch,  and  Titus  of  Bosra, 
called  briefly  the  Antiochene  Commentary,  and  it  has  influ- 
enced the  text  found  in  the  great  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  fourth  century.  As  it  is  known  that 
Lucian  produced  a  recension  of  the  New  Testament  text  in 
Antioch,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  312,  von 
Soden  naturally  concludes  that  in  K  we  have  really  the  text 
of  Lucian's  recension.  Bible  students  see  at  once  that  this 
conclusion  is  as  important  as  it  is  startling;  for  thus  far  the 
text  of  this  Syrian  recension  was  supposed  to  be  undiscover- 
able. 

According  to  Soden,  the  text  denoted  by  i^  is  identical  with 
the  text  of  Lucian's  recension  (/)  because  it  appeared  at  the 
time  at  which  Lucian  published  his  recension;  {2)  because  it 
appeared  in  the  same  place  in  which  the  Syrian  martyr  lived. 
Since  history  knows  of  only  one  Syrian  recension  belonging 
to  that  time  and  place,  K  must  be  identical  with  the  text  of 
Lucian.  Besides,  (j)  the  quality  of  K  resembles  the  quality 
of  Lucian's  text;  for  K  exhibits  the  traits  of  Tatian's  style, 
and  therefore  those  of  the  school  of  Edessa;  now  it  is  well 
known  that  Lucian  too  was  trained  in  this  same  school. 
Again,  {4)  about  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of 
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the  fourth  century  Lucian's  influence  was  paramount  in 
Antioch,  so  that  his  text  would  without  difficulty  find  its 
way  into  the  writings  of  the  best-known  scholars  of  his  day; 
in  point  of  fact,  this  achievement  belongs  to  the  text-form  K. 
Considering  all  these  arguments,  one  becomes  convinced  that 
it  would  take  many  and  strong  reasons  to  reverse  Prof,  von 
Soden's  conclusion  that  K  is  identical  with  the  text  of  Lucian's 
recension. 

On  comparing  K  with  the  Syrian  versions,  one  sees  that  the 
Curetonian  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  texts  are  independent  of 
K,  and  that  K,  in  its  turn,  is  independent  of  the  Peschitta, 
while  the  latter  has  been  influenced  by  K.  Next,  studying 
the  relation  of  K  to  the  other  two  main  text-forms,  H  and  /, 
Soden  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  former 
on  the  latter  is  comparable  to  the  influence  of  the  Massoretic 
on  the  Septuagint  text.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
maintain  that  K  has  remained  unchanged  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  The  writer  has  studied  its  phases  from  the  text 
itself,  from  the  form  in  which  the  passage  of  the  adulterous 
woman  appears  in  the  Gospels,  and  from  what  may  be  called 
the  apparatus  of  K.  One  special  phase,  denoted  as  K^,  ap- 
pears between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  mainly  in 
three  uncial  manuscripts;  a  second  phase,  denoted  by  i^^  ex- 
hibits certain  liturgical  modifications  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  196  representatives  written  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; a  third  phase,  denoted  as  K^,  exhibits  textual  correc- 
tions mainly  of  an  orthographical  and  grammatical  character, 
made  from  the  readings  of  the  Lectionaries,  of  certain 
commentaries,  and  of  parallel  verses,  and  belonging  between 
Ki  and  Kr. 

H  denotes  the  second  main  text-form  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, due  to  the  recension  made  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt.  It 
has  fewer  representatives  than  K  among  the  manuscripts, 
though  some  of  those  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant are  among  the  number.  B,  J<,  C,  "?',  and  several  cur- 
sive codices  exhibit  i^  in  a  fairly  pure  form.  If  B  and  J<  be 
excepted,  these  manuscripts  do  not  depend  on  one  another,  but 
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they  are  regarded  by  Soden  as  the  outcome  of  a  prior,  common 
text-form.  Traces  of  any  influence  exerted  on  H  by  either 
K  or  /,  or  by  the  original  of  the  Sahidic  version  are  rare. 
Since  H  was  well  known  in  Egypt,  it  cannot  astonish  us  to 
see  it  used  by  such  men  as  St.  Athanasius,  Didymus,  and  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Professor  Soden  has  not  failed  to  com- 
pare H  with  the  Coptic  versions.  He  believes  that  both  the 
Sahidic  and  the  Bohairic  Version  depend  on  //,  but  with  this 
difference  that  the  Sahidic  follows  H  quite  closely,  while  the 
Bohairic  shows  the  influence  of  K.  Bousset  *  disagrees  in  this 
point  with  Prof,  von  Soden,  contending  that  if  the  Bohairic 
Version  shows  the  influence  of  K,  the  Sahidic  represents 
really  a  text  older  than  H,  though  it  has  been  retouched  un- 
der the  influence  of  H.  That  the  original  text  from  which 
the  Sahidic  Version  has  been  translated,  is  older  than  H, 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  its  near  relationship  to  D,  to  the 
old  Itala  texts,  to  the  first  Syriac  versions,  and  perhaps  to  the 
text  employed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  third  main  text-form,  denoted  by  /,  is  rightly  called 
the  Palestinian,  because  many  of  its  representatives  are  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  agree  with  the 
text-forms  of  Eusebius,  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
Palestinian  Lectionaries.  The  fact  that  it  has  influenced  the 
texts  of  both  K  and  H,  shows  that  it  must  have  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  authority  in  certain  parts  of  the  Church.  But 
its  representatives  are  fewer  than  those  of  either  K  ov  H; 
nor  do  they  exhibit  it  in  as  pure  a  form  as  its  rivals  have  been 
preserved  by  their  respective  representatives.  Still,  its  char- 
acteristic peculiarities  are  recognizable  in  the  readings  com- 
mon to  the  Sinaitic  Syriac,  the  Itala,  the  Ferrar  group  of 
manuscripts,  the  Codex  of  Basle,  and  the  Codex  Bezae.  From 
this  is  it  clear  that  the  text-form  prevailed  in  a  very  extensive 
territory  and  is  very  old.  We  cannot  here  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  /  distinguished  by  Prof,  von 
Soden.  At  any  rate,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  how  the  prob- 
lems of   Codex  A   and   Codex  D   are   explained  by  the   in- 

^Theologische  Literaturzeitung,  1907,  72  f. 
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genious  author.  It  is  also  interesting  to  follow  Prof,  von 
Soden  in  his  reconstruction  of  a  text  common  to  the  great 
text  forms,  denoted  as  I-H-K;  the  author  believes  that  this 
text  may  be  found  in  Origen.  Other  scholars  urge  the  ex- 
ception that  Origen  is  well  known  to  have  had  sevetal  texts  at 
hand ;  but  even  if  this  opinion  of  Soden  be  premature,  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  New  Testament  students 
for  giving  us  the  principles  of  an  entirely  new  Textual  Criti- 
cism. Indirectly  he  has  shown  the  great  value  of  the  ancient 
versions,  the  old  Syriac,  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Sahidic,  which 
precede  the  time  of  the  three  main  text-forms  K,  H,  and  /. 

2.  Special  Treatises  Introductory  to  the  New  Testament,  a.  The 
Canon.  Ewald  urges  the  relatively  late  origin  of  our  New 
Testament  Canon,  seeing  that  it  is  a  collection  of  various  occa- 
sional writings.  Other  difficulties  against  an  early  collection 
of  the  Canon,  we  are  told  by  the  writer,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  books,  and  in  their  real  or  apparent  diver- 
gences. He  maintains  that  the  text  is  badly  preserved.  This 
negative  tendency  of  the  book  is  somewhat  modified  by  the 
writer's  contention  that  modern  criticism  strives  in  vain 
against  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  writings.®  Robin- 
son discusses  in  the  Expositor  (S.  VII,  I,  481-495)  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "Authorship  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,"  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  Hippolytus  is  certainly  the  writer. 
At  the  same  time,  he  identifies  the  Capita  contra  Gaium  with 
the  Apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
In  the  March  number  of  the  Collationes  Brugenses,  A.  Camer- 
lynck  attacks  Loisy's  contention  that  Ignatius,  Papias,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Justin  did  not  acknowledge  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Other  publications  concerning  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  are.  Turner's  articles  entitled 
"  Niceta  and  Ambrosiaster  " ;  ^^  Bacon's  article  entitled  "  Gos- 
pel Types  in  Primitive  Tradition  " ;  ^^  and  Preuschen's  pam- 
phlet on  the  history  preceding  the  Canon  of  the  Gospels.  ^^ 

^Der  Kanon  des  Neuen  Testaments.     Gr.-Lichterfelde,  1906:  Runge. 

^"Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  VII.  203-219;  355-372. 

^^The  Hibbert  Journal,  IV.  877-895. 

^■■^ZurVorgeschichtedes  Evangelienkanons.  Programm.  Darmstadt,  1905. 
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b.  The  Text.  J.  J.  Kneucker  has  written  on  the  oldest-known 
text  of  the  Gospels.  He  believes  that  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  text 
will  bring  us  a  step  nearer  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Testament  and  to  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus. ^^  A.  Deiss- 
mann  entitles  "  Light  from  the  East "  an  article  in  which  he 
discusses  fourteen  Gospel  fragments  preserved  on  Egyptian 
remains.^*  Sillib  publishes  the  text  of  Rom.  5:  14 — 6:  2  as 
preserved  on  an  old  piece  of  parchment,  and  shows  by  means 
of  the  reading  si  enim  instead  of  qui  enim  in  Rom.  6 :  2  that 
the  parchment  contains  a  text  belonging  to  the  group  repre- 
sented in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. ^'^  Other  publications 
belonging  to  this  class  are :  Guilliam's  "  Fourfold  Holy  Gos- 
pel " ;  ^^  Lake's  note  on  "  Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Abo."  ^^  Pistelli's  Papiri  evangelici;  ^®  Barton 
and  Spoer's  "  Traces  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  Hera- 
clean  Syriac  Lectionaries  " ;  ^®  and  Lewis's  two  contributions 
entitled  "The  Sinai  Palimpsest,'"'  and  "The  Evangelium 
da  Mepharreshe."  ^^ 

c.  Editions.  Prof.  Nestle  highly  recommends  the  so-called 
Resultant  Greek  Testament "  edited  by  R.  Fr.  Weymouth. ^"^ 
Catholic  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Brandscheid  has 
been  able  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  third  edition  of  his 
well-known  New  Testament  text.^*     In  1859  Scrivener  pub- 

'"Protestantische  Monatshefte,  X.  182-194;  242-250. 

^*Die  Christliche  Welt,  i. 

"Zeitschrift  fur  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  VIL  82-86. 

^^  London,  1905  :  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"Expository  Times,  XVII,  286.  ^^Studi  religiosi,  VI.  129-140. 

'^Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXIV.  I79-I95- 

•^"Expository  Times,  XVII.  479-  '^Ibid.,  383  f. 

"Theologisches  Literaturblatt,  XXVII.  209  f. 

23  The  Resultant  Greek  Testament  exhibiting  the  Text  in  which  the 
Majority  of  Modern  Editors  have  agreed  and  containing  the  Readings  of 
Stephen's  (1550),  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Lightfoot,  Ellicott,  Alford,  Weiss, 
the  Bale  Edition  (1880),  Westcott-Hort,  and  the  Revision  Committee. 
London,  1905:  Clarke. 

"Novum  Testamentum  graece  et  latine.  Textum  graecum  recensuit 
latinum  ex  Vulgata  versione  Clementina  adiunxit,  breves  capitulorum  in- 
scriptiones  et  locos  parallelos  uberiores  addidit.  3  ed.  critice  recognita. 
Pars  I.  Evangelia.     Freiburg,  1906:  Herder. 
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lished  a  new  edition  of  the  so-called  Textus  Receptus  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  the  third  edition  published  by  R.  Stephanus 
A.  D.  1550,  and  added  the  variants  of  the  most  noted  modern 
editions.  The  text  was  found  to  be  so  handy  that  a  second 
and  third  edition  of  the  same  were  soon  in  demand;  Prof. 
Nestle  has  now  given  us  a  fourth  edition  of  the  same,  in  which 
he  has  corrected  the  inaccuracies  noticed  by  himself  and  by 
Prof.  Schmiedel  in  Scrivener's  excellent  edition.^'' 

d.  Versions.  Mehl  endeavors  to  popularize  Prof.  Resch's 
reconstruction  of  the  original  Gospel.  The  reader  knows  that 
this  attempt  had  been  made  in  Hebrew;  hence  Mehl  trans- 
lates the  book  into  German.  ^^  It  is  understood  that  it  will  not 
make  any  impression  on  those  who  do  not  accept  Prof.  Resch's 
hypothesis.  A  rather  curious  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  published  in  London  ^^  under  the  title  "  The  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The 
parts  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  to  those  in  the  first  century  who  believed  in  our 
Lord.  There  is  also  in  the  market  a  new  English  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  according  to  Nestle's  text.^^  Finally, 
Moscof  has  published  a  study  on  some  modern  New  Testament 
versions.^^ 

e.  New  Testament  Grammar.  Under  this  head  we  may  briefly 
remind  the  reader  of  Moulton's  "  Grammar  of  the  N.  T. 
Greek  ";^**  Abbott's  "  Johannine  Grammar  ";^^  and  the  vari- 
ous studies  published  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Deissmann.^^ 

'* Novum  Testamentum.  Textus  Stephanici  A.D.  1550,  cum  variis  lec- 
tionibus  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii, 
Westcott-Hortii,  versionis  Anglicanae  emendatonim  curante  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener.     Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scripturae  loca.     London,  1906:  Bell. 

'''"Das  Urevangelium.  Nach  A.  Resch'  Wiederherstellung  der  Logia 
Jesu.     Leipzig,  1906:  Hinrichs. 

"1906:  Everyman''^,  Library,  Dent. 

"S.  Lloyd:  Corrected  New  Testament.     London,  1906:  Bagster. 

"''Les  traductions  bulgares.     Echos  d'Orient.     1905,  Sept. 

^"Edinburgh,  1906:  Clark. 

^*  London,  1906:  Black. 

«'C{.  Expository  Times,  XVIII,  202  ff. ;  305  ff. 
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THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Cuthbert  Hedley, 
Bishop  of  Newport.  (The  Westminster  Library:  A  Series  of  Man- 
uals for  Catholic  Priests  and  Students,  edited  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Bernard  Ward,  President  of  St.  Edmund's  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.)  New  York,  London,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1907.    Pp.  278. 

In  commending,  some  time  ago,  the  first  volume  of  this  series 
{The  Tradition  of  Scripture),  we  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
merit  Which  attaches  to  the  idea  of  providing  the  English-speak- 
ing cleric  with  manuals  that  actually  facilitate  the  study  of 
serious  and  professional  subjects.  There  is  no  lack  of  learned 
works  on  all  the  topics  that  belong  to  the  so-called  theological 
disciplines;  but  amid  the  modern  conditions  of  the  average  stu- 
dent's life,  these  erudite  treatises  must  remain  on  our  library 
shelves  or  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  They  are  inefficient,  be- 
cause too  cumbersome,  instruments  for  those  who  find  rare  use 
for  profound  and  purely  scholastic  arguments  in  their  daily  ef- 
forts to  lighten  the  burden  and  direct  the  path  of  erring  minds 
around  them  to  the  lightsome  regions  of  peace.  And  whilst 
there  must  remain  with  us  a  natural  reverence  and  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  for  the  grand  old  armor  of  the  past,  an 
armor  which  tells  of  a  certain  strength  not  possessed  by  the 
present  generation,  the  notion  that  the  age  can  go  back  to  the 
habits  of  its  early  development  is  as  untenable  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  order,  as  the  idea  of  man  returning  to  the  prowess  of 
his  youth  is  in  the  physical  order.  Old  age  is  wiser,  and  its  ex- 
perience makes  its  reasoning  shorter  than  was  the  process  of  its 
intellectual  striding  in  youth.  So  is  it  with  our  theological  stu- 
dies. The  necessities  of  to-day  have  made  us  look  for  the  shorter 
process  of  exposition  and  reasoning,  just  as  they  have  also  les- 
sened our  taste  for  professed  discussions  on  minute  questions  of 
theology,  and  increased  our  appreciation  of  more  direct,  simple 
and  unqualified  interpretations  of  the  leading  cjogmas  of  our 
faith.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  predominance  of  the  prac- 
tical want  should  lessen  the  use  of  the  didactic  and  critical  meth-. 
ods  employed  for  a  time  in  the  classrooms  of  theology.    We  prac- 
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tise  to  gain  agility  and  strength  for  our  limbs,  but  we  do  not 
take  the  clubs  of  the  gymnasium  with  us  to  battle  or  to  the  chase. 

In  having  induced  Bishop  Hedley  to  supply  for  the  present  pur- 
pose a  manual  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the  editors  have  se- 
cured two  singular  advantages  for  the  reader.  One  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  the  pastoral  and  practically  apologetic  character  of 
the  subject  has  received  that  consideration  which  would  hardly 
have  been  accorded  it  to  the  same  degree  in  the  ordinary  scholas- 
tic treatment  of  the  theme,  even  when  taken  out  of  its  purely  dog- 
matic setting.  The  other  advantage  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  manual  of  good  idoctrine  which  is  also  a  model  of  good 
English. 

In  view  of  the  modern  theories  of  knowledge,  the  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  assumes  greater  importance 
to-day  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  time  of  Berengarius.  The 
philosophy  of  the"  Catholic  Church  is  a  human,  plain,  and  con- 
sistent appeal  to  sound  reason,  and,  when'  disengaged  from 
purely  speculative  abstractions,  this  philosophy  suits  every  age, 
and  its  eternal  truths  and  resistless  logic  will  bear  down  suc- 
cessfully the  pretentious  framework  of  the  most  brilliant  scepti- 
cal speculation.  Thus  the  teaching  of  the  Eucharistical  philo- 
sopihy  injects  a  healthy  element  into  our  intellectual  life,  and 
acts  like  a  precipitant  upon  the  vaporous  effusions  of  the  mod- 
ern school  of  metaphysics.  In  like  manner  it  offsets  the  ten- 
dency to  make  profession  of  that  materialistic  creed  which  favors 
socialism  and  which  is  espoused  by  that  large  middle  class  of  in- 
tellects that  sees  in  life  only  its  present  advantages.  On  the  other 
hand  it  serves  to  refine  the  more  noble  energies  of  reflecting 
minds  and  to  attract  them  toward  a  spiritual  sustenance  which 
satisfies  their  innate  cravings  for  spiritual  ideals,  ordinarily 
clouded  by  sentiment  that  merely  develops  egotism  and  a  refined 
hankering  after  spiritual  sympathy.  Regarded  then  from  the 
practical  side,  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  rightly  ap- 
preciated, furnishes  the  mind  and  heart  with  that  disposition 
which  makes  a  new  growth  and  condition  of  soul4ife  possible, 
not  only  in  the  individual  who  turns  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
for  all  that  the  Real  Presence  offers  to  man  on  earth — ^^that 
"  sacrum  convivium  quo  mens  impletur  gratia,  et  futurae  vitae 
nobis  datur  praemium  " — ibut  in  the  social  body  leavened  by  the 
ferment  of  the  celestial  Manna. 
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Beginning  with  the  facts  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, Bishop  Hedley  examines  the  value  of  the  Scriptural 
testimony.  Thence  he  passes  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Real  Presence  as  interpreted 
by  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  with 
the  historical  elements  that  led  to  the  definition  of  Trent,  the  dis- 
tinction of  substance,  species,  accident.  On  this  latter  point, 
that  of  "  accidents,"  the  author  is  exceptionally  clear  and  satis- 
factory, by  reason  of  his  illustration  of  a  matter  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  It  is  the  "  dimensive  quantity "  alone  that  is 
miraculously  sustained  in  the  accidents  or  qualities  of  bread  and 
wine,  so  that  the  color,  or  taste,  or  smell  of  the  elements  remains, 
a  contention  which  brings  the  evidence  of  the  Real  Presence  into 
easy  harmony  with  the  modem  theories  of  molecular  physics. 
The  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  its  use, 
under  one  'kind  or  both  kinds,  its  effects  immediate  and  vicari- 
ous, are  discussed  in  the  same  practical  and  discriminating  man- 
ner. This  is  especially  true  of  the  chapter  on  Frequent  Com- 
munion, recommended  by  the  present  Pontiff,  wihere  the  author 
follows  the  line  of  argument  advocated  in  this  review,  regarding 
the  dispositions  required  for  a  fruitful  frequent  reception  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

The  second  part  of  the  Manual  treats  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice. Here  the  apostolic  and  patristic  evidence  is  given  as  inter- 
preted by  modern  scholarship.  In  establishing  the  notion  of 
"  sacrifice,"  Bishop  Hedley  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  theory 
of  those  theologians  who,  Hke  Bellarmine  and  De  Lugo,  see  in  the 
priest's  Communion  at  Mass  an  act  of  "  destruction  "  as  the  es- 
sential note  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Communion  is  a  meal,  as  the 
Mass  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  banquet  which 
completes  a  sacrifice.  Next,  the  Mass  is  considered  as  a  liturgy ; 
its  practice  in  Apostolic  days,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Here  the  author  explains  the  different  usages  as  re- 
gards vestments,  prayers,  readings,  ceremonies,  and  incidentally 
points  out  how  the  Mass  may  be  perfectly  followed  without  its 
language  being  fully  understood. 

The  final  chapter  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  from 
the  ecclesiastico-historical  viewpoint.  It  deals  with  the  "  cultus  " 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  naturally  adverts  to  the  difficulty 
of  showing — ^^and  the  difficulty  is  sustained  by  prominent  Catholic 
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historians — ^that  there  existed  previous  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
Century  any  Eucharistic  cultus  of  reservation  in  the  Tabernacle. 
Bishop  Hedley  shows  that  in  the  first  place  the  argument  of  a 
universal  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
this  negative  appeal  to  the  liturgical  usage  of  the  early  ages.  The 
testimony  of  Origen,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Ohrysostom,  and  others  of  equal  weight,  is  so 
explicit  and  conclusive  regarding  the  acceptance  of  this  belief 
that  any  absence  of  proof  that  there  was  a  cultus  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Church  at  present,  can  at  best  be  cited  as  a  difficulty, 
but  may  not  be  appealed  to  as  sustaining  a  doubt.  The  author 
traces  the  origin  and  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  various  forms 
of  Eucharistic  adoration  in  the  Church — ^^Corpus  Christi,  pro- 
cessions, exposition,  Quaranf  Ore,  Benediction. 

THE  HOLY  HOUR  OF  ADORATION.  Compiled  by  the  Right  Rev. 
William  Stang,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Fall  River.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.    1907.   Pp.  194. 

The  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist  has  happily  received  a 
great  impulse  in  America  through  the  establishment  and  efforts 
of  the  Eucharistic  League.  It  works  simultaneously  among 
priests  and  people,  and  whilst  there  is  danger  of  all  other  de- 
votions practised  by  Catholics  being  misunderstood,  becoming 
mechanical,  and  being  perverted  into  a  mere  superstition,  the  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  capable  of  being  exagger- 
ated or  turned  into  unworthy  uses.  One  of  the  most  effective 
forms  of  this  devotion  is  that  of  regularly  spending  a  continuous 
hour  of  adoration  before  the  tabernacle.  Whilst  this  practice  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  for  some  years,  there  was  still  a  lack 
of  some  popular  or  suitable  manuals  adapted  to  common  use  in 
public  or  private  exercises  during  the  hour  of  adoration.  Bishop 
Stang  was  frequently  made  conscious  of  this  need  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  giving  missions  among  the  people ;  and  of  the  many 
useful  things  he  did  as  bishop,  with  his  pen,  this  is  not  the  least. 
It  gives  an  "Order  of  Exercises  of  the  Holy  Hour  of  Adoration  " 
in  which  priest  and  people  take  part.  A  good  and  practical 
selection  of  prayers,  aspirations,  and  hymns,  indulgenced  for  the 
most  part,  and  taken  from  trustworthy  sources  of  devotional  ex- 
pression, fill  this  neat  little  manual  and  make  it  an  admirable  guide 
and  help  to  attentive  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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ESSENTIALS  AND  NON-ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RE- 
LIGION. By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hughes.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  :  The 
Ave  Maria  Press.    1907.    Pp.  1 11 . 

In  this  small  volume  Father  Hughes,  known  to  our  readers  as 
a  clever  apologiist  who  combines  in  his  writings  solidity  of 
doctrine,  progressiveness  of  viewpoint,  and  practical  purpose,  an- 
swers in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  the  four  questions: 
What  are  Catholics  bound  to  believe  ?  What  are  Catholics  free  to 
believe  or  not?  What  are  Catholics  bound  to  practise?  What 
are  Catholics  free  to  practise  or  not?  He  prefaces  the  discussion 
of  these  questions  by  a  clear  definition  of  the  nature  of  divine 
faith,  setting  forth  the  reasonableness  of  its  demands  upon  both 
intellect  and  will,  and  the  extent  of  it.  Thus  he  enables  us  to 
distinguish  faith  from  mere  assumption  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  credulity  on  the  other.  The  Church,  whilst  demanding 
from  us  an  assent  to  claims  of  truth  that  rest  upon  demonstrably 
good  and  trustworthy  authority,  never  asks  us  to  believe  as  of 
faith  what  is  absurd  or  what  is  contradicted  by  reason  and 
fact.  If  she  proposes  mysteries,  a  complete  fathoming  of  which 
unaided  reason  cannot  attain  to,  she  does  so  from  motives  that 
appeal  to  the  intellect  as  sufficient;  just  as  science  or  history 
proposes  for  our  belief  things  which,  whilst  we  have  perhaps  no 
personal  understanding  or  experience  of  them,  simply  come  to  us 
on  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses.  The  testimony  of 
faith  is  as  reasonable  and  palpable  as  are  the  evidences  of  scien- 
tific inventions  and  of  historical  incident.  All  this  Father 
Hughes  makes  very  clear;  and  the  fact  renders  his  brief  ex- 
position of  decided  importance  not  merely  for  those  outside  the 
fold  who  might  misinterpret  certain  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  thereby  being  kept  from  embracing  her 
truths,  but  also  for  Catholics  themselves.  For  many  of  our  own 
people  regard  as  sinful  the  omissions  of  certain  practices  which, 
by  being  performed  in  a  merely  perfunctory  fashion,  satisfy  a 
superficial  conscience,  without  real  gain  to  the  soul,  and  which, 
not  being  essential  or  commanded,  are  sometimes  better  omitted. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  devotion  turning  to  superstition;  and 
nothing  will  prevent  this  evil  more  effectually  than  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  faith  demands  from  our  mind  and  will, 
and  what  generous  love  inspires  by  way  of  individual  devotion. 
Beyond  this  it  is  needless  to  praise  the  book.     The  Ave  Maria 
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Press,  under  Father  Hudson's  experienced  and  discriminating 
direction,  gives  assurance  not  only  of  well-selected  matter,  but 
also  of  attractive  form  in  the  publications  which  it  puts  forth. 
The  present  volume  is  a  useful  and  handsome  addition  to  the 
religious  library  series  of  Notre  Dame. 

LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  HIS 
VIRGIN  MOTHER  MARY.  From  the  Original  of  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Businger,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Brennan,  LL.D.  Published  with  the 
Imprimatur  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
"With  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  thirty-two  full-page 
illustrations  by  Martin  Fenerstein.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago :  Benziger  Brothers.    1907.    Pp.  876  quarto. 

Among  the  artistic  publications  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  the  present  volume  holds  a  leading  place.  It  is 
in  a  true  sense  a  book  for  family  reading,  for  it  not  only  makes 
us  familiar,  in  a  graceful,  easy,  and  popular  way,  with  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  history,  both  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
as  expressed  in  the  New,  but  it  also  leads  us  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  sacramental  effects  of  that  divine  human  life  on  suc- 
cessive generations  dn  the  history  of  the  general  Church  and  in 
the  way  of  salvation  and  evangelical  perfection  which  it  pre- 
scribes for  the  individual.  A  practical  feature,  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  Catholics  in  every  sphere  of  life,  but  especially  for 
those  whose  conditions  oblige  them  to  forgo  regular  attendance 
at  instructions  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  is  the  arrangement 
of  a  supplementary  index  of  lappropriate  reading  for  the  various 
feasts  and  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Dr.  Brennan's  adap- 
tation from  Father  Businger's  well-known  work  is  here  cast  into 
a  new  form  that  recommends  itself  by  the  beautiful  bookmaking 
no  less  than  by  the  solid  and  instructive  character  of  the  matter. 
The  typography,  illustrations,  binding,  make  the  volume  an  ex- 
ceptionally attractive  and  helpful  gift  book. 

MAKY  THE  MOTHER  OF  CHRIST  in  Prophecy  and  Its  Fulfilment. 
By  Richard  F.  ftuigley,  K.  C,  LL.B.  (Harvard),  Dr.  Phil,  and  Lit. 
Third,  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Ratisbon,  Rome,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  and  Co.    1907.    Pp.  493. 

Readers  of  twenty  years  ago  may  remember  that  a  certain  book 
under  the  title  Ipse,  I  spa;  Ipse,  Ipsa,  Ipsum :  Which  f  made  con- 
siderable stir  in  controversial  circles,  inasmuch  as  it  took  to  task 
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a  rather  prominent  Protestant  divine  who  'had  attacked  the  Catho- 
lic position  on  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
attack  had  made  pretensions  to  be  based  on  critical  Scriptural 
grounds,  and  the  answer  of  the  clever  Canadian  lawyer  who 
felt  called  upon  to  vindicate  not  only  Catholic  dogma  but  Catholic 
scholarship  as  well,  came  with  a  peculiarly  incisive  emphasis. 
It  was  welcomed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  were  free  from  bias 
on  the  subject.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  new  edition,  enlarged, 
of  the  same  work.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  rejoinder, 
is  in  the  main  controversial,  and  splendidly  illustrates  the  Catholic 
and  Scriptural  doctrine  ion  the  prerogatives  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  Christ.  The  work  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  EXTREME  UNCTION.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hanley.  Ratisbon,  Rome,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati: 
Fr.  Pustet  and  Co.    1907.    Pp.  57. 

This  is  a  really  useful  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  serves 
both  the  student  and  the  catechist  by  explaining  in  a  clear  and 
perfectly  simple  way  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament — its  names,  de- 
finition, institution,  the  doctrinal  errors  concerning  it  condemned 
by  the  Church.  It  points  out  the  benefits  of  this  Sacrament  from 
the  supernatural  and  also  from  the  natural  points  of  view  as  evi- 
denced by  what  Protestants,  such  as  Leibnitz  and  Goethe,  have 
written  of  its  beneficent  eflfects.  The  theological  doctrine  of 
■matter  and  form,  the  application,  immediate  and  secondary  effects 
in  the  order  of  grace,  the  disposition  and  intention  requisite  for 
the  due  reception  of  the  benefits,  together  with  many  practical 
directions  for  the  minister  and  the  recipients  of  this  helpful 
Sacrament,  are  treated  in  a  manner  which,  whilst  in  some  re- 
spects lacking  the  order  and  precision  of  scientific  textbooks,  is 
thoroughly  readable  and  will  be  found  helpful  by  those  who 
expect  to  come  in  professional  contact  with  Catholic  patients 
to  whom  the  Sacrament  is  to  be  given.  Referring  to  a  certain 
lack  of  scholastic  precision,  we  might  point  out  an  instance, 
probably  the  only  one  of  any  noteworthy  consideration.  At  page 
16  the  writer  speaks  of  Extreme  Unction  as  a  "  sacrament  of  the 
living;  that  is,  the  person  who  receives  it  is  supposed  to  be  liv- 
ing the  life  of  grace."  On  the  next  page  we  read :  "  It  is  also 
a  sacrament  of  the  dead,  that  is,  the  recipient  is  spirtually  dead." 
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This  juxtaposition  might  he  puzzling  to  the  lay  mind,  although 
the  theologian  understands  perfectly  'well  that  what  is  here  meant 
is,  not  that  the  same  person  to  be  qualified  properly  for  the  sacra- 
ment must  be  both  dead  and  alive,  but  that  primarily  the  Sacra- 
ment is  for  the  spiritually  living,  though  secondarily  and  in  some 
cases  for  those  who  are  spiritually  dead,  and  capable  of  revival. 
The  very  purpose  of  usefulness  which  this  booklet  serves  re- 
quires the  avoidance  of  ambiguities  of  this  kind ;  though  they  are 
easily  explained  and  do  not  undo  the  merit  of  the  treatise  on  the 
whole. 

DIE  GROSSEN  WELTRATHSEL.  Philosophie  der  Natur  von  Tilmann 
Pesch,  S.  J.  Dritte  verbesserte  Auflage.  Band  I.  Freiburg  i.  B., 
und  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.    1907.    Pp.  xxiii— 781. 

By  the  death  of  Father  Pesch  (i8  October,  1899),  the  Church 
lost  one  of  her  most  loyal  sons,  and  her  philosophy  one  of  its 
most  enlightened  and  staunchest  defenders.  Gifted  with  a  broad 
and  penetrating  mind,  equipped  with  an  extensive  knowledge  not 
only  of  Catholic  intellectualism  but  likewise  of  alien  and  opposite 
systems  of  thought;  conversant  also  with  the  facts  and  theories 
of  the  physical  sciences,  he  brought  to  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  theistic  philosophy  a  preparedness  and  experience  which 
have  placed  his  works  among  the  most  noteworthy  contributions 
to  that  philosophy  in  recent  times.  His  Institutiones  Logicales 
(three  vols.),  Institutiones  Philosophiae  Naturalis  (two  vols.), 
and  his  Institutiones  Psychologicae  (three  vols.)  are  unsurpassed, 
if  at  all  equalled,  in  comprehensiveness  and  erudition  by  any 
similar  production  in  the  entire  range  of  didactic  scholastic 
literature;  although  in  respect  of  method,  it  is  true,  they  may 
easily  be  criticized — a  method  that  is  needlessly  prolix  and  com- 
plicated and  entailing  much  repetition  of  the  same  material. 
These,  however,  are  professional  works,  interesting  mainly  to 
special  students.  That  for  iwhich  the  author  is  probably  most 
widely  known  and  respected  is  his  leading  work  in  German,  Die 
Grossen  Weltrdthsel  (The  Great  World-Riddles),  the  third  edi- 
tion of  which  is  here  presented. 

The  "  riddles  "  in  question — the  author  uses  the  term  only  in 
condescension  to  a  more  or  less  jx>pular  vogue,  and  would  prefer 
the  term  "  problems  " — ^^are  those  which  centre  in  man's  origin, 
nature,   and   destiny,    but   which   find    their   beginnings    in    the 
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phenomena  of  nature,  and  for  which  a  solution  may  be  hoped  for 
only  through  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of  nature ;  for  "nature" 
is  like  a  lens  that  gathers  rays  of  Hght  from  every  side,  and 
focuses  them  on  one  sole  source  of  all  finite  reality,  reduction  to 
which  source  is  therefore  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
problems  of  human  existence.  That  such  a  philosophy  is  pos- 
sible and  necessary  Father  Pesch  first  establishes.  He  then  offers 
the  results  of  philosophical  speculation  on  the  basal  concepts  of 
natural  science — on  matter,  force,  law,  and  finaHty.  He  next 
proceeds  to  compare  the  solutions  offered  by  modern  philoso- 
phy with  those  presented  by  the  system  deriving  from  Aristotle. 
Here  the  philosophical  explanation  of  nature — the  scope  of  the 
present  volume — leads  over  to  the  larger  synthesis  of  a  philoso- 
phic world-view.  This  is  the  domain  of  the  second  volume, 
which  has  yet  to  appear  in  its  revised  edition,  and  in  which  the 
various  forms  of  recent  monism  will  be  compared  with  the  tem- 
perate dualism  of  the  peripatetic  world-view. 

The  preceding  edition  of  the  work  appeared  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  the  meantime,  although  no  new  philosophy  has  arisen, 
physical  science  has  made  fresh  discoveries  and  altered  some  of 
its  hypotheses.  Of  the  more  important  of  these  the  editor,  a 
quondam  colleague  of  Father  Pesch,  has  given  due  notice,  and 
has  thus  brought  the  present  volume  abreast  with  the  existing 
front  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  volume  has  taken  on  but 
little  in  size,  but  has  received  an  even  handsomer  form  and 
dress  than  it  previously  enjoyed. 

EXAMEN  CRITIQUE  DES  GOTJVERNEMENTS  REPRESENTATIFS 
DANS  LA  SOCIETE  MODERNE.  Par  Taparelli  d'Azeglio,  S.J. 
Traduit  de  I'ltalien  par  le  P.  Pichot,  S.J.  Paris:  P.  Lethielleux. 
4  Vols. 

Father  Pichot  has  done  a  service  to  the  seriously-thinking 
world  by  securing  through  the  present  French  translation  a  wider 
diffusion  for  the  profound  and  salutary  reflexions  of  the  great 
Italian  philosopher  on  modern  representative  governments.  Tap- 
arelli was  one  of  those  who  did  most  to  effect  a  revival  of  Cath- 
olic philosophy  in  Italy  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  by  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  which  he  helped  to  found,  exercised 
a  strong  influence  in  combating  the  false  liberalism  so  widely 
spread  throughout  Europe.      His  Saggio  di  Dritto  Naturali  still 
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holds  its  high  place  in  the  literature  of  ethics  not  only  in  the 
Italian  language,  but  also  in  modern  languages  generally.  The 
Esame  Critico  ranks  almost  equally  with  the  Saggio  as  regards 
range,  thoroughness,  and  practical  importance. 

In  some  respects  it  stands  fairly  on  a  level  with  the  great  work 
of  Balmes  on  European  civilization.  What  the  Spanish  philoso- 
pher did  by  manifesting  the  moral  and  social  consequences  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Italian  did  by  showing  the  political  effects 
of  the  same  revolutionary  movement.  Every  one,  of  course, 
knows  that  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  consisted  ulti- 
mately in  setting  up  the  independence  of  reason  against  author- 
ity, reHgious,  intellectual,  and  political.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  this  fact  in  a  general  way  and  another  to  know  it  philo- 
sophically. The  layman's  knowledge  of  a  disease  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  experienced  physician.  The  average  educated 
person  may  recognize  clearly  enough  that  modern  States  are 
suffering  from  some  very  radical  disorder  without  seeing  in  any 
way  clearly  why  and  how  the  disease  has  invaded  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  politic,  has  largely  falsified  the  pubHc  spirit,  and  de- 
naturalized the  social  organism.  And  even  should  he  see  the 
causes,  workings,  and  effects  of  the  disorder,  he  may  neverthe- 
less be  unable  to  point  out  or  apply  the  true  principles  of  social 
reorganization  or  to  prescribe  safe  remedies  for  the  social  mal- 
ady. This  precise,  comprehensive,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  political  status  of  modern  Europe  Taparelli  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  he  sets  it  forth  distinctly  and  firmly  in 
the  Esame  Critico,  which  a  French  writer  has  called  a  summa 
philosophica  of  the  social  organism  applied  to  modern  times — a 
philosophy  solid  in  its  principles,  logical  in  its  deductions,  prac- 
tical in  its  bearings,  and  harmonious  in  its  systematic  structure. 

Some  idea  of  the  range  of  the  ground  covered  may  be  gained 
by  a  brief  outline  of  the  volumes  at  hand.  The  first  volume 
presents  an  analysis  of  social  unity,  and  discusses  the  problem 
of  universal  suffrage  and  the  emancipation  of  States.  The  sec- 
ond treats  of  liberty,  and  specifically  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  teaching;  also  of  naturalism,  social  prosperity,  and  the 
divisions  of  governmental  functions.  The  third  volume  applies 
the  principles  previously  established,  and  analyzes  further  the 
"  modernized  nation,"  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers, 
the  "  fatherland,"  and  the  State.      The  concluding  volume  ex- 
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tends  the  principles  further  to  administration,  practical  economy, 
the  army,  the  judiciary.  This  last  volume  likewise  contains  a 
luminous  epilogue,  also  a  critique  of  Montalembert's  Des  interHs 
catholiques  au  /p^  Steele.  The  plan  thus  outlined,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  philosophical  question  of  impor- 
tance centering  in  the  organization  of  society  and  government, 
while  the  compass  of  the  four  goodly  volumes  is  ample  enough  to 
admit  of  at  least  fairly  adequate  development.  Not  all  readers, 
especially  such  as  are  imbued  with  certain  widespread  theories 
on  the  wisdom  of  universal  suifrage,  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
separation  of  political  functions,  etc.,  will  agree  with  the  author's 
ideas  on  these  points.  Some,  too,  may  protest  that  his  picture  of 
the  vices  and  failings  of  modern  governments  is  excessively  dark, 
that  his  diagnoses  of  political  disorders  are  insufficiently  critical 
and  therefore  unreliable,  that  his  remedial  prescriptions  are  some- 
what too  general  to  be  effective;  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  the 
discussion  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  fundamental  problems, 
in  the  light  of  sound  philosophical  and  theological  principles  in 
so  far  as  they  are  verified  and  tested  by  historical  experience,  can- 
not fail  to  enlarge  as  well  as  deepen  one's  vision,  even  should  it 
not  always  convince. 

CATECHISMUS  EOMANUS  ex  Decreto  Concilii  Tridentini  ad  parochos 
Pii  V,  P.  M.,  jussu  editus.  Editio  quarta.  Permissu  superiorum. 
Eatisbonae,  Romae,  Neo  Eboraci,  et  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet.    1907. 

Among  the  books  that  every  cleric's  library,  however  limited 
otherwise,  should  contain,  is  the  classical  and  standard  text-book 
of  the  Catechismus  Romanus.  Leo  XIII,  in  one  of  his  Letters 
to  the  French  Bishops,  com'mends  it  to  the  assiduous  use  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  styles  it  a  liber  aureus.  This  title  it  deserves 
not  only  because  it  contains  a  concise  summary  of  the  rudiments 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  good  example  of  lucid  and  pure  Latinity. 
The  present  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  Buse,  amended  according  to 
the  Mantuan  copy,  and  containing  the  Praxis  Catechismi  which 
apportions  the  chapters  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  Sundays  of 
the  year. 
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Les  Promesses  du  Sacri  Coeur,  by  the  Abbe  Boubee  (H.  and  L.  Caster- 
man,  Tournai),  is  an  ideal  book  for  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  "First 
Fridays"  of  each  month  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  meditations 
on  the  graces,  commonly  called  the  "Twelve  Promises,"  which  attach  to 
the  faithful  cultivation  of  this  devotion,  are  formed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
exercises  of  St.  Ignatius — three  points,  which  conclude  with  an  act  of 
preparation  for  death.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  separate 
"monthly  exercise"  as  a  special  preparation  for  death.  The  appendix  has 
prayers  and  acts  addressed  particularly  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  serviceable 
in  public  devotions. 


A  new  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Fr.  Borgo's  twelve  Medita- 
tions on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  originally  adapted  for  a  novena  in 
preparation  for  the  feast,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Christian  Press 
Association  of  New  York. 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  pubHsh  a  handsome  (in  the  literal  and  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word)  edition  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua.  No  student  of  religious  opinions  can  fail  to  profit  by  every 
repeated  reading  of  this  volume,  and  a  "pocket  edition"  is  of  all  things 
the  best  way  of  being  persuaded  thereto.  The  volume  contains  all  the 
notes  and  supplemental  matter,  besides  a  letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Flanagan  not  printed  in  the  standard  edition  of  1902. 


Cardinal  Svampa's  Catechism  for  Religious  {Piccolo  catechismo  reli- 
gioso)  has  been  translated  into  German  (Laumann,  Diilmen  i.  W.).  There 
is  also  an  English  version,  noticed  some  months  ago.  It  is  a  small  man- 
ual which  in  clear  and  concise  language  sets  forth  the  dignity  and  duties 
of  the  religious  life  in  our  day.  A  little  volume,  similar  in  scope  and  aim, 
though  less  matter-of-fact  and  not  in  the  catechetical  form,  is  In  Thy 
Courts,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Fr.  Vignat,  S.J.,  by  one  of  the 
Woodstock  Fathers.  It  is  "a  short,  solid,  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Call  of  Christ  to  a  life  in  Religion"  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.). 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair's  translation  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  was  made  by  him  some  twenty  years  ago  from  an  ancient  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Monte  Cassino,  has  been  newly  revised  and  is  now  pubHshed, 
with  the  Notes  and  a  copious  Index,  by  Sands  and  Co.     (Herder.) 

The  Magazine  of  Christian  Art  (The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Phila- 
delphia) promises  well.  It  means  to  devote  itself  to  present  church  build- 
ing and  to  the  allied  ecclesiological  arts,  as  well  as  to  Christian  archeology 
in  general.  The  second  issue  (May)  contains  a  paper  on  architectural 
education  in  the  United  States  by  the  editor,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  an 
illustrated  paper  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  which  explains  in  a  sketchy 
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and  yet  thoroughly  thoughtful  fashion  the  continuance  of  that  striving 
after  beautiful  architectural  effects  as  manifest  in  the  collegiate  buildings 
of  the  post-Reformation  period,  before  it  ceased  wholly  to  reflect  the  dying 
colors  of  Alexandrine  poetry  and  its  counterparts.  "  Ecclesiastical  Tapes- 
tries," by  W.  G.  Thompson,  and  "Ecclesiastical  Heraldry  in  the  United 
States  "  are  indications  of  the  trend  of  the  articles  in  general.  The  plates 
are  admirable,  as  is  the  letterpress  and  arrangement  of  the  mechanical 
departments.  It  is  a  magazine  long  needed  to  give  intelligent  direction 
to  our  artistic  aims  in  church  work,  and  to  refine  the  taste  of  our  eccles- 
iastical designers. 

Persons  who  desire  a  reasoned  survey  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
France  during  the  last  six  years  will  find  the  same  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  jReligious  Persecution  in  France,  1900-1906,  by  J.  Napier  Broadhead 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.),  published  by  Herder  in  Amer- 
ica. The  author  not  only  understands  French  conditions  and  the  animus 
of  the  autocracy  which  has  waged  war  against  the  Church  under  the  guise 
of  republican  enlightenment  and  freedom,  but  he  likewise  knows  the 
American  temper  which  is  disposed  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  merits  of  the 
contest.  He  speaks  without  any  reserve,  from  personal  observation  dur- 
ing a  long  residence  in  France,  though  not  as  a  professed  Catholic  would, 
upon  the  principles  involved,  principles  on  which  the  safeguarding  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  public  as  well  as  private  morality  depend. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Dunn  (Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith)  has 
written  an  interesting  biography  of  the  saintly  young  priest  Just  de  Bre- 
tenihres,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  laid  down  his  life  as  a 
martyr  in  Corea.  The  letters  of  the  youthful  hero  are  deeply  touching, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  these  pages,  written  by  an  American 
priest  in  reverent  and  affectionate  admiration  of  a  present-day  brother  mis- 
sionary who  has  merited  the  title  of  martyr — a  name  that  must  appeal  to 
our  generosity  and  stimulate  the  pastoral  zeal  whence  grow  faith  and 
charity  by  which  the  world  is  subdued  to  Christ. 


Another  volume  (the  seventh)  of  Herder's  Konversations-Lexicon 
brings  the  work  down  to  the  word  *' Spinner."  The  student  experiences 
a  wholesome  feeling  of  security  in  taking  up  one  of  these  volumes  for 
reference.  Catholic,  because  objective  in  its  presentation  of  facts,  and 
free  from  sectarian  bias  of  any  kind;  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of  science 
and  mechanics;  well  printed,  and  tastefully  as  well  as  intelligibly  illus- 
trated, the  German  reader  has  a  household  treasure  in  this  work  which 
cannot  easily  be  supplanted  by  other  educational  apparatus  that  may  be 
introduced  into  the  home  or  the  library. 


The  devotion  to  the  Holy  Ghost  needs  a  new  impulse  to  put  it  into  its 
legitimate  place  as  fundamental  in  all  Catholic  devotion-,  aside  and  above 
the  numerous  prayer  exercises  which  appeal  to  the  sentimental  side  of 
piety.  Father  A.  A.  Lambing's  Fountain  of  Living  Water  (Fr.  Pustet 
and  Co.),  that  is,  "Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Ghost  for  every  day  in  the 
year,"  is  a  new  contribution  to  this  literature  that  will  assist  in  the  revival 
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of  the  solid  spirit  of  devotion.  The  thoughts  are  selections  from  all  kinds 
of  sources,  old  and  new,  to  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  volume  is  in  keeping,  as  regards  its  devotional  and  instructive 
character,  with  some  previously  published  collections  of  piety-inspiring 
gems  by  the  same  author.  They  furnish  priests  and  religious  with  good 
matter  of  illustration  for  instructions  and  devotional  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Journal  of  American  History,  the  second  number  of  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  "Associated  Publishers  of  American  Records" 
(New  Haven,  Conn.),  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  both  bookmaking  and 
historic  art  collecting.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  recorded  incidents  and 
documents  relating  to  the  history,  art,  literature  science,  industry,  and 
such  phases  of  national  life  as  pertain  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  polit- 
ical uplift  of  the  American  nation.  The  two  issues  are  rich  in  choice 
memoirs,  reminiscences,  fugitive  documents,  items  of  folklore  and  tradi- 
tion, with  reflections  on  facts  in  the  lives  of  our  great  men  of  the  past, 
upbuilders  of  the  American  Republic.     (Quarterly.) 

Dr.  Albert  Y^v^n' %  Allgemeine  Kunst  Geschichte  (Benziger  Brothers), 
which  deals  with  the  history,  technique,  and  esthetic  aspects  of  art,  has 
reached  the  thirty-ninth  part,  in  which  the  architecture,  plastic  and  paint- 
ing, of  the  neo-classic  period  are  discussed  from  the  noble  viewpoint  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  work  of  the  learned  Benedictine  priest  and 
artist  author  is  truly  representative. 

The  new  periodical  devoted  to  Franciscan  studies  is  soon  to  appear.  The 
title,  instead  of  being  Analecta  Waddingiana,  as  originally  intended  and  as 
announced  in  these  pages  a  short  time  ago,  will  be  Archiviuin  Francescano 
Historicum.  It  will  appear  quarterly  from  the  press  of  St.  Bonaventure's 
College  at  Quaracchi,  near  Florence,  and  will  comprise  about  i6o  pages. 
The  subscription  price  will  be  fourteen  francs.  In  make-up  the  magazine 
will  somewhat  resemble  the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  and  will  contain  Fran- 
ciscan MSS.,  original  studies  in  historical  questions,  and  bibliography  of 
all  books  and  periodicals  coming  within  its  scope.  It  will  admit  articles 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  English,  and  Spanish.  Fr.  Jerome 
Golubovich,  O.  F.  M.,  already  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  will  be 
the  editor-in-chief,  and  will  have  as  associate  editors  Fathers  Paschal 
Robinson,  Theophilus  Dominicelli,  Leonard  Lemmens,  Niccolo  Dai-Gal, 
Michael  Bihl — all  of  them  seasoned  scholars  in  re  Franciscana. 


There  is  not  a  little  thought  forcibly  expressed  in  President  Butler's 
True  and  False  Democracy  (Macmillan,  1907).  The  booklet  contains  just 
three  academic  lectures  or  addresses  extending  scarcely  beyond  a  hundred 
pages,  but  the  limitations  of  its  bulk  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  range 
of  its  suggestiveness.  Mr.  Butler's  observations  on  the  catchwords 
"  equality  "  and  **  liberty"  are  particularly  sane.  The  time  has,  of  course, 
gone  by  when  the  mere  appellation  "socialistic  "  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
condemning  a  measure  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  the  President  of  Colum- 
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bia  University  indicates  a  flaw  that  enfeebles  the  very  heart  of  the  social- 
istic system.  Socialism  would  substitute  for  individual  initiative  collective 
and  corporate  responsibility  as  regards  property  and  production,  with  a 
view  to  overcome  the  evils  of  an  excessive  individualism;  but,  as  the  author 
observes,  the  corporate  or  collective  responsibility  which  socialism  would 
substitute  for  individual  initiative  is  only  such  corporate  responsibility  as  a 
group  of  those  very  same  individuals  could  exercise.  Therefore  socialism 
is  primarily  an  attempt  to  overcome  man's  individual  imperfections  by 
adding  them  together,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  cancel  each  other — which 
is  bad  arithmetic  and  worse  psychology. 

In  pursuing  a  formula,  socialism  fails  to  take  account  of  the  facts.  Out 
of  the  people  it  would  constitute  a  mob,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
the  mob,  led  or  unled,  is  the  most  serious  foe  that  the  people  have  ever 
had  to  face.  The  Roman  Republic  conquered  every  enemy  but  its  own 
vices.  With  this  warning  written  large  across  the  page  of  history  America 
may  have  something  to  learn  of  Rome  (p.  13). 


Especially  timely,  too,  are  Mr.  Butler's  estimate  of  the  **  equality" 
shibboleth  :  ''  It  is  true,  as  Le  Bon  says,  that  the  advances  of  civilizatio-n 
are  due  to  the  small  phalanx  of  eminent  men  which  each  civilized  people 
possesses.  Least  of  all  can  a  democracy  hope  to  succeed  without  an  elite 
of  its  own.  Only  we  must  see  to  it  that  this  elite  is  recruited  from  talent 
or  capacity  for  public  service — and  is  not  artificially  limited  by  conditions 
of  birth  or  of  wealth.  In  this  respect  I  like  to  think  that  our  practice  is  in 
advance  of  our  rather  shabby  theory  as  to  equality.  Nature  knows  no  such 
thing  as  equality.  *  It  is  a  human  invention  thrown  up  as  an  artificial  bar- 
rier against  selfishness  and  tyranny.'  The  law  of  life  is  the  development 
of  the  heterogeneous,  the  dissimilar,  the  unequal.  It  tends  away  from  the 
dull  inefficiency  of  uniform  equality  toward  the  high  effectiveness  of  well- 
organized  differences.  Destroy  inequality  of  talent  and  capacity,  and  life 
as  we  know  it  stops.  Democracy  becomes  unthinkable.  The  corner- 
stone of  democracy  is  natural  inequality,  its  ideal  the  selection  of  the  most 
fit.  Liberty  is  far  more  precious  than  equahty,  and  the  two  are  mutually 
destructive"  (p.  57). 


Mr.  Butler's  observations  on  democracy  are  suggestive  rather  than  pro- 
found or  thorough.  Their  effectiveness,  too,  concerns  chiefly  the  political 
aspects  of  democracy.  Regarding  the  relation  of  democracy  to  education 
the  book  is  much  less  stimulating.  Here  the  thought  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointingly on  the  surface,  and  dips  into  no  underlying  principle.  After 
reading  the  little  book  one  could  hardly  do  better  than  go  back  to  an  aca- 
demic oration  delivered  by  Orestes  Brownson  at  Dartmouth  College  just 
sixty-four  years  ago  this  month.  Brownson  was  younger  by  a  score  of 
years  than  the  academician  before  us  ;  but  his  thought  was  riper  and  richer 
in  a  degree  immeasured  by  time.  The  ground  covered  by  -the  two  speakers 
is  largely  the  same,  and  in  various  respects  their  points  of  view  and  argu- 
ments are  similar,  but  the  depth  and  continuity  of  thought  are  wholly  with 
the  earlier.  Brownson' s  essay  is  entitled  The  Scholar's  Mission,  and  is 
found  in  volume  19  of  his  collected  works. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  WEDDING  CUSTOMS. 

BIRTH,  marriage,  and  death  are  the  three  great  events 
of  human  life,  and  they  have,  not  unnaturally,  drawn 
around  themselves  quite  a  conglomeration  of  curious  customs 
and  fanciful  beliefs.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  all  but  universal. 
One  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  unprepared  to  find  that  in  all 
ages  and  in  every  clime  a  universal  interest  has  surrounded 
marriage  and  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  is  both  very  na- 
tural and  very  right,  since  marriage  is  not  only  the  origin  of 
society — ^being  its  oldest  institution — but  is  also  the  source  of 
its  most  ancient  laws. 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife — 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
O  heartfelt  rapture !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 

I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  thus  declare — 
If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale !  ^ 

1  Robert  Bums. 
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We  all  remember  Punch's  advice  to  those  about  to  marry : 
"  Don't !"  Others  have  expressed  the  same  opinion,  but  in 
different  words :  "  No  man  should  marry  before  he  is  fifty, 
by  which  time  he  ought  to  know  better !"  "  It  is  better  to  be 
able  to  be  laughed  at  because  you  are  not  married,  than  not 
to  be  able  to  laugh  because  you  are  married !"  And,  although 
there  has  ever  been,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  learned,  an 
aversion  toward  marrying,  it  was  certainly  not  shared  by 
Lord  Bacon.  "  Women,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  our  mis- 
tresses in  youth,  our  companions  in  maturity,  and  our  nurses 
in  old  age.  One  has,  therefore,  at  every  time  of  life,  reasons 
for  marrying."  Probably  Theodore  Beza,  the  Genevan  Re- 
former, was  actuated  by  this  sentiment,  for,  like  John  Milton, 
he  married  thrice.  Hence  Gui  Patin,  the  French  physician, 
punning  on  the  word  vir  (signifying  either  a  man  or  a  hus- 
band), called  Beza  a  triumvir.  The  following  epigram  was 
written  on  his  three  marriages  by  Stephen  Pasquier,  a  learned 
Frenchman : 

Youth,  manhood,  age,  have  wants  you  must  confess, 
Three  wives  I've  had,  and  couldn't  do  with  less ; 
The  first  for  love,  the  second  for  her  purse, 
The  third  my  heart  elected  for  a  nurse. 

Henry  VIII,  of  "  matrimonial  memory,"  surpassed  Beza  in 
this  respect  by  having  had  six  wives.  So  that,  not  so  inap- 
propriate was  the  schoolboy's  answer  to  the  question :  "  What 
do  you  know  about  Henry  VIII  ?"  when  he  replied :  "  Henry 
VIII  was  noted  for  being  a  great  widower,  having  lost  several 
wives !" 

The  old  English  parish  registers  provide  a  mass  of  mater- 
ial for  those  who  love  to  study  the  curious  customs  and  strange 
usages  in  bygone  England.  And  here  is  a  record  of  a  much- 
married  person,  which  eclipses  even  Bluff  King  Hal's  polyga- 
mous feat :  "  Mary  Blewitt,  ye  wife  of  nine  husbands  success- 
ively, buried  eight  of  yon,  but  last  of  all  ye  woman  dy'd  and 
was  buried,  7  May,  1691." 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  Marriage  Rite. 
required  that  the  contracting  parties  with  their  bridal  atten- 
dants present  themselves  at  the  porch  of  the  church.  There 
they  were  met  by  the  priest,  who  first  blessed  the  wedding  ring 
and  then  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  placed  it  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  bride's  left-hand.  After  this  the  priest 
recited  a  form  of  benediction  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
He  then  led  them  into  the  chancel,  where  they  remained  while 
the  Mass  was  celebrated,  toward  the  close  of  which  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  Nuptial  Benediction,  and  afterwards  the 
Pax  and  the  Holy  Communion. 

Feudal  Marriage  Customs. 

One  of  these  was  "  wardship  "  (or  guardian  rights)  en- 
joyed by  the  lord.  The  lord  (or  guardian)  had  both  the  care 
of  the  person  and  the  revenue  of  the  estate  for  his  own  use. 
This  feudal  custom  was  so  far  abused  in  England  that  the 
king  sold  these  lordships  to  strangers ;  and  when  the  guardian 
had  fixed  on  a  marriage  for  his  "  ward,"  if  the  youth  or 
maiden  would  not  agree  to  the  marriage,  he  or  she  forfeited 
the  value  of  the  marriage,  i.  e.  the  sum  the  guardian  would 
have  obtained  by  the  other  party  had  the  marriage  taken  place. 

Another  was  marriage  by  proxy,  which  was  not  at  all  un- 
common even  so  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  although  then  it 
had  become  confined  principally  to  the  aristocracy;  and  later 
on  few  instances  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  case  of 
royalty.  Henry  VIH  married  Anne  of  Cleves  by  proxy. 
James  H,  when  Duke  of  York,  was  married  by  proxy  to  Mary 
of  Modena,  in  1673.  ^^^  the  Church  always  looked  with 
great  disfavor  on  this  form  of  marriage,  and  for  this  reason 
the  parties  were  generally  remarried  on  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
in  her  husband's  country,  or  at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  Banns. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  Church  that  she  should  be 
forewarned  of  marriages,  hence  the  banns. ^     The  earliest  ex- 

2  Teut.  ban  =  proclamation. 
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isting  canonical  enactment  on  the  subject  in  England  is  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Westminster,  1200,  which  di- 
rects that  "  No  marriage  shall  be  contracted  without  banns 
thrice  published  in  the  church,  unless  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  bishop."  But  anciently,  before  the  regulation  regard- 
ing the  publication  of  the  banns,  it  was  customary  for  the 
priest  to  affiance  the  two  persons  to  be  married  in  the  Name  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  at  this  period  the  banns  were  sometimes  pub- 
lished at  Vespers  as  well  as  at  Mass.  And  The  Prymer, 
British  Museum  MS.  18,629,  contains  on  the  flyleaf  an  ac- 
count of  the  banns  being  asked  between  certain  people  in  1487. 

Parish  Clerk^s  Benediction. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  common 
practice  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  clerk,  after  the 
publication  of  the  banns,  to  rise  and  say  "  God  speed  them 
well " ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  usual  for  the  congregation 
to  respond  "Amen."  At  Hope,  in  Derbyshire,  this  was  done, 
not  only  at  the  publication  of  the  banns,  but  also  at  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage,  immediately  after  the  abjur- 
gation,  "  I  require  and  charge  you  both." 

Forbidding  the  Banns. 
This  was  much  more  common  than  now,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  interdict  a  marriage  sometimes  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  comparative  stranger  prove  his  bona-fides.  The 
Parish  Register  of  Frompton,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  con- 
tains the  following  entry,  dated  i  January,  1653 :  "  The  mar- 
riage of  Edward  Morton  and  Jane  Goodwin  was  objected  to 
by  John  Ayne,  Thomas  Appleby,  and  William  Eldred,  be- 
cause, first,  the  said  Edward  Morton  was  a  stranger,  and  they 
did  not  know  where  he  had  lived  until  a  short  time  before,  or 
whether  he  was  married  or  single;  therefore  they  desired  the 
marriage  might  be  deferred  until  he  brought  a  certificate  of 
these  things ;  and  secondly,  because  they  have  been  informed, 
and  do  believe,  that  he  is  a  very  poor  man,  and  therefore  they 
wish  him  to  get  some  sufficient  man  to  be  bound  with  him  to 
secure  the  town  from  any  charge  of  him  or  his." 
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"  Banns  Peal  "  or  "  Spur  Peal." 
This  was  a  peal  rung  on  the  church  bells  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banns.  In  some  places  it  was  rung  after  morning 
service  on  the  first  Sunday  that  the  banns  were  "  put  up." 
In  some  parishes,  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays.  In  others, 
as  at  Elsham  and  Searby,  on  all  three  Sundays.  And,  yet 
again,  as  at  Laceby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  generally  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  counties  of  England,  on  the  third  or 
last  Sunday  alone.  This  Sunday  was  known  as  "  Spur  Sun- 
day." To  "  spur  "  means  to  ask  (Scottish :  spier).  "  To  put 
in  the  spurrings,"  signified  to  give  the  banns  to  the  clergyman ; 
and  to  be  "  spurred-up  "  was  to  have  the  banns  published. 

Marriage  Inscriptions  on  Bells. 
Old  English  church  bells  frequently  bear  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  the  "  marriage  peal  ".     Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  has  a 
peal  of  eight  bells,  of  which  the  fourth  bears  these  lines : 

When  men  in  Hymen's  bands  unite. 
Our  merry  peals  produce  delight; 
But  when  Death  goes  his  dreary  rounds. 
We  send  forth  sad  and  solemn  sounds. 

At  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham: 

The  bride  and  groom  we  greet  in  holy  wedlock  joined, 
Our  souls  are  emblems  of  hearts  in  love  combined. 

At  Rye,  Sussex: 

In  wedlock  bands,  all  ye  who  join 

With  hands  your  hearts  unite. 
So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  combine 

To  bless  the  nuptial  rite. 

DOWERIES. 

It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  that  no  marriage  por- 
tion should  be  given  with  young  women  in  marriage.  When 
called  upon  to  justify  his  enactment,  the  great  lawgiver  re- 
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plied  that  "  In  the  choice  of  a  wife,  merit  only  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  law  was  made  to  prevent  young  women 
being  chosen  for  their  riches  or  neglected  for  their  poverty." 
But  in  England  doweries  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  cus- 
tom from  very  early  times.  The  value  of  money  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  opulence  might  form,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  a  curious 
subject  of  research.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Latimer 
mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's  prosperity  that,  though 
but  a  "  yeoman,"  he  gave  his  daughters  £5  each  for  their  mar- 
riage portion.  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  sum 
of  £700  was  such  a  temptation  to  courtship  as  made  all  other 
motives  suspected.  William  Congreve,  the  dramatist  of  the  Re- 
storation, made  £12,000  more  than  a  counter-balance  to  the 
affection  of  Belinda.  Respecting  welling  doweries,  it  is  said 
that  about  the  year  1770,  a  tradesman  was  residing  in  London 
who  had  disposed  of  eleven  daughters  in  marriage  and,  as  a 
marriage  portion,  had  given  to  each  her  weight  in  half-pence. 
They  must  have  been  rather  bulky,  as  the  lightest  of  the 
eleven  weighed  £50-2-8. 

Funeral  Doles  for  Poor  Maidens. 
Poor  maidens  who  might  otherwise  lose  their  chance  of 
matrimony  for  want  of  a  dowery,  were  sometimes  provided 
for  by  "  funeral  doles."  "  I  will,"  says  Richard  Trowler, 
A.  D.  1477,  "  that  £10  be  disposed  of  at  my  burying  among 
poor  people;  and  that  xl.  [£io]  be  given  to  the  marriage  of 
poor  maidens  not  having  father  or  mother."  Johanne  Beau- 
champ,  Lady  of  Bergavenny,  devised  "  to  the  marriage  of 
poer  maydens  dwellying  withyn  my  lordship,  CI.  [£ioo]." 
There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  this  custom  and  the  laws 
of  ancient  Greece,  by  which  the  State  provided  a  "  dowery  " 
for  those  maidens  who,  through  plainness  or  poverty,  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unmarried. 

Wedding  "  Biddings." 
These  were  usual  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  in  some  parts  they  were  kept  up  to  the  middle  of 
the    nineteenth    century.      They    were    entertainments    given 
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either  at,  or  previous  to,  the  wedding;  and  the  guests  were 
each  expected  to  bring  a  present.  An  account  of  these  pres- 
ents was  preserved,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  givers  should 
receive  a  gift  of  equal  value  on  their  own  marriage.  In  some 
districts  the  "  bidding  "  was  publicly  done  by  a  herald  with  a 
crook  or  wand  adorned  with  ribbons,  who  gave  a  general  in- 
vitation according  to  a  prescribed  form. 

In  Cumberland  the  "  bidding  "  was  also  called  the  "  Bidden 
Wedding."  A  bowl  or  plate  was  put  in  some  convenient  part 
of  the  room,  and  a  pecuniary  collection  made  among  the  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  wedded  pair  forward  in 
the  world.  These  entertainments  were  always  attended  with 
music  and  dancing;  and  the  fiddler,  when  the  contributions 
began,  took  care  to  remind  the  assembly  of  their  duty,  by 
notes  imitative  of  the  following  couplet : 

Come,  my  friends,  and  freely  offer, 

Here's  the  bride  who  has  no  tocher  (dower). 

The  "  Bridewain  "  or  "  Infair." 
The  bride  and  her  furniture  were  formerly  brought  to  the 
bridegroom's  house  in  a  wain  or  wagon;  hence  the  term 
"  bridewain."  This  was  also  a  festive  meeting  called  together 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  held  at  the  bridegroom's  house 
when  he  brought  home  his  bride  and  her  furniture.  The 
whole  country  for  several  miles  around  was  invited  to  it,  and 
various  diversions  were  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  guests.  A  plate  or  dish  was  placed  on  the  table  and 
everyone  contributed  according  to  his  inclination  and  circum- 
stances. The  contributions,  amounting  to  several  pounds 
(sometimes  to  £50,  and  even  £100),  enabled  the  couple  to  be- 
gin the  world  with  advantage;  and  were  also  a  testimony  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  newly-married  couple  were  held 
by  their  neighbors. 

Wedding  Announcements. 
A  curious  and  interesting  feature  in  the  marriage  announce- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  details  were  given 
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both  of  the  marriage  portion  and  the  personal  charms  of  the 
bride.  Our  forefathers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  backward 
at  making  known  the  "  fortune  "  they  had  obtained  with  their 
wives.  Matters  which  now  we  regard  as  more  or  less  private, 
were  then  openly  advertised  to  the  world.  One  can  hardly 
pick  up  a  magazine  or  newspaper  of  the  period  (eighteenth 
century)  and  not  find  wedding  notices  similar  to  the  following 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  178 1 :  "  Married,  Mr.  Roger 
Waina,  of  York,  about  26  years  of  age,  to  a  Lincolnshire  lady, 
upwards  of  80,  with  whom  he  is  to  have  £8,000  in  money, 
£300  per  annum,  and  a  coach-and-four  during  life  only." 
Here  is  another  and  earlier  one,  taken  from  Williamson's 
Liverpool  Advertiser  for  1759:  "Liverpool,  25  May.  On 
Tuesday  last  was  married  at  Hale,  Dr.  Zachariah  Leafe,  of 
Prescot,  to  Miss  Martha  Clough,  of  Halewood>  an  agreeable 
young  lady  of  18  years  of  age,  with  a  very  genteel  fortune." 
One  more,  and  this  from  the  Leeds'  Intelligencer  for  3  July, 
1764:  "On  Thursday  last  was  married  Mr.  John  Wormald, 
of  this  town,  merchant,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Thompson,  daughter 
of  the  late  —  Thompson,  Esqr.,  of  Staincliffe  Hall,  near 
Batley,  an  agreeable  young  lady,  with  a  fortune  of  upwards 
of  £4,000." 

Marriage  Coffers. 
An  important  article  of  furniture  which  deserves  some 
notice  was  the  "  chest "  or  "  great  standard,"  made  of  oak  or 
cypress  wood.  When  made  of  cypress  wood,  it  was  called 
the  "spruce  chest"  or  "cypress  chest."  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
says  that  "  the  oak  chests  were  usually  carved,  more  or  less ; 
but  the  cypress  chests  were  sketched  over  with  red  hot  iron." 
These  chests,  being  as  a  rule  richly  carved,  were  an  ornament 
to  the  Gothic  chamber.  They  were  imported  from  Venice 
and  Flanders ;  and  being  often  selected  as  appropriate  wedding 
presents,  were  called  "  marriage  coffers."  Their  huge  di- 
mensions were  necessary  as  they  were  designed  to  contain  the 
chamber  hangings,  the  linen  of  the  household,  and  many  of 
those  domestic  sundries  which  sometimes  made  up  the  mar- 
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riage  dower.  When  Isabella,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  King 
John,  went  to  be  married  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
royal  wardrobes  were  ransacked  to  set  the  Princess  up  in 
housekeeping,  it  being  suspected  that  the  palace  of  her  im- 
perial spouse  might  be  lacking  in  the  conveniences  of  domestic 
life.  Not  only  plate,  furniture,  and  hangings,  but  even  pots 
and  platters  were  included  in  her  baggage.  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  III,  when  she  went  to  marry  Peter  the 
Cruel,  son  of  Alphonso  the  King  of  Castile,  took  with  her  a 
similar  array  of  household  paraphernalia.  For  months  was 
Sir  John  Baddeley,  her  Treasurer,  under  royal  warrants  and 
writs  of  Privy  Seal,  turning  out  the  stores  of  his  Majesty's 
wardrobes,  and  trussing  the  marriage  coffers  of  the  Princess. 
Not  only  robes,  coats,  riding-hoods,  and  her  wedding  gear 
of  silk  and  tissue,  but  likewise  pots  and  pans,  tankards,  bottles, 
iron  forks,  and  all  the  sundry  utensils  necessary  for  the  prin- 
cess's hall,  chamber,  pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  were 
crammed  into  her  marriage  coffers.  Cypress  chests  were  es- 
pecially used  for  keeping  dresses  or  tapestries,  the  aromatic 
properties  of  that  wood  being  considered  as  a  specific  against 
moths.  This  kind  of  chest,  when  intended  to  hold  a  bridal 
trousseau,  was  occasionally  made  with  small  drawers,  and  re- 
ceptacles inside  for  fans,  lace,  combs,  or  other  feminine  orna- 
ments. Allusions  to  cypress  chests  in  England  are  numerous 
in  the  wardrobe  and  privy  purse  accounts  of  Edward  IV  and 
his  successors. 

Times  of  Marriage. 
Formerly  in  Catholic  times  the  Church  of  England  was  very 
strict  regarding  the  seasons  for  celebrating  marriages.  Re- 
ferring again  to  O.  E.  Parish  Registers — those  archives  which 
reflect  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
are  most  valuable  to  the  student  of  history — ^we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley, 
under  date  of  25  November,  1641 : 
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When  Advent  comes  do  thou  refrain, 

Till  Hilary  set  ye  free  again; 

Next  Septuagesima  saith  thee  nay, 

But  when  Low  Sunday  comes  thou  may; 

Yet  at  Rogation  thou  must  tarry. 

Till  Trinity  shall  bid  thee  marry. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  verse  to  inscribe  in  parish 
registers,  for  with  slight  variations  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
several  parishes. 

Among  other  articles  "  propounded  and  divulged  "  by  Cart- 
wright  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1570  is  the  following:  "  XX. 
Matrimonium  certis  quibusdam  anni  temporibus  interdicere, 
papisticum  est." 

In  the  year  1584  Archbishop  Whitgift  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  following  terms  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons :  "  They  have  passed  a  bill  giving  liberty 
to  marry  at  all  times  of  the  year  without  restraint,  contrary 
to  the  old  canons  continually  observed  among  us ;  and  contain- 
ing matter  which  tendeth  to  the  slaunder  of  this  church  as  hav- 
ing hitherto  maintained  an  error." 

In  these  prosaic  twentieth-century  days  not  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  day  of  the  week  for  marrying. 
But  the  people  of  England  of  former  generations  had  many 
proverbs  and  couplets,  all  more  or  less  pointing  to  certain  and 
the  same  day,  which  was  to  be  avoided  or  selected  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  joyous  event  : 

Monday  for  wealth, 
Tuesday  for  health, 

Wednesday  best  day  of  all ; 
Thursday  for  losses, 
Friday  for  crosses, 

Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

As  at  weddings  the  bride  and  bridegroom  took  their  first 
food  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  save  only  the  sops  in  mus- 
cadel,  vel  aliud  bonum  potahile,  as  the  Sarum  rubric  says,  in 
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church  after  Mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  marriage  was  al- 
ways celebrated  in  the  forenoon.^  And  the  MS.  already 
quoted/  contains  on  the  flyleaf  an  account  of  a  marriage  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Barnard  Castle,  at  "  fayve  of  ye 
clok." 

Marriage  During  the  Commonwealth. 

To  what  a  pass  things  had  come  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  manner  in  which  weddings  were  frequently  conducted, 
in  pursuance  of  Cromwell's  Act  of  Parliament,  24  August, 
1653,  by  which  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  entirely  dispensed 
with,  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  parish  registers 
of  that  period.  At  Chalgrave,  Bedfordshire,  the  register  for 
the  year  1655  furnishes  an  instance:  "Henry  Fisher  and 
Sarah  Newson,  of  Chalgrave,  published  three  severall  Lord's 
dayes  in  one  psh'  meeting  hause,  called  the  church,  ended 
xxiijrd  of  Sept'b,  and  no  exception  made  against  it,  and  the 
said  Henry  Fisher  and  Sarah  Newson  was  married  the  xxix^h 
Sept'b,  as  by  certificate  doth  appear,  by  Francis  Austeres,  Esq., 
and  in  psents  of  Will:  Martin  and  Abraham  Newson." 
Again,  we  read  in  the  parish  registers  of  Launceston,  Corn- 
wall: (a)  "  Hereafr  followeth  marriages  by  laymen,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophanes,  and  giddyness  of  the  times  without  pre- 
cedent or  example  in  any  Christian  kingdom  or  common- 
wealth, from  the  birth  of  Christ  unto  this  very  year  1655  "; 
{h)  "In  1655,  the  28th  daye  of  October  were  married  by  John 
Hicks,  Gent  and  Maior  of  this  Town,  John  Heddon  and  Mary 
Harvey.  Their  banns  being  published  in  the  Market  Place 
at  Launceston  three  severall  Markett  dayes,  viz.  the  ii^^,  the 
i8th,  and  the  25^^  of  this  instant  October,  without  contra- 
diction." 

Strewing  the  Path  to  the  Church. 

It  was  an  old  custom  to  strew  the  path  from  the  bride's 
house  to  the  church  with  sand  and  sawdust.  'So  recently  as 
the  year  1876,  a  "  sawdust  wedding  "  took  place  from  a  house 

8  Cfr.  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  iii,  2. 
*  The  Prymer,  Brit.  Mus.  MS,  18629. 
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in  Sunderland.  At  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  silver  sand  was  spread 
in  front  of  the  bride's  house  as  soon  as  she  set  out  for  the 
church.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  wreaths  of  flowers, 
half-moons,  and  mottoes,  and  good  wishes  for  the  bride  were 
inscribed,  to  greet  her  return  to  the  house.  It  is  very  prob- 
able this  custom  originated  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  clean  path 
for  the  bride  to  walk  upon.  But  the  following  explanation 
has  been  given  for  its  origin:  King  Canute  forded  a  neigh- 
boring brook  and  sat  down  to  shake  the  sand  out  of  his  shoes ; 
while  he  was  doing  this  a  bridal  party  passed  by  and  he  shook 
the  sand  in  front  of  them,  wishing  them  joy  and  as  many  chil- 
dren as  there  were  grains  of  sand. 

It  was  customary,  certainly  in  the  North  of  England,  to 
strew  chopped  straw  or  chaff  in  front  of  the  house  of  an  un- 
popular bride.  And  this  mode  of  expressing  displeasure  was 
sometimes  employed  in  the  case  of  offenders  who  had  outraged 
the  moral  feelings  of  their  neighbors.  This  popular  indigna- 
tion was  also  sometimes  shown  against  a  wife-beater,  by  scat- 
tering chaff  or  straw  in  front  of  his  house,  amidst  groans  and 
angry  cries. 

In  Puritan  England  many  attempts  were  made  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  people,  but  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans  was 
often  not  tempered  by  mercy,  and  frequently  displayed  a  want 
of  common  sense.  It  was  enacted  that  adultery  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  and  many  other  laws  were  equally  severe. 

John  R.  Fryar. 

Cambridge,  England. 
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XL 

LAKEBY  is  a  summer-resort;  in  a  mild  way,  it  is  also  a 
health  resort.  It  was  with  some  recognition  of  this 
latter  claim  of  the  ambitious  lakeside  town  that  Father  Bo)rton 
had  been  sent  thither  as  a  young  pastor  of  a  young  settlement. 
His  health  was  then  decidedly  poor.     But  the  years  that  wit- 
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nessed  the  growth  of  the  little  village  into  a  flourishing  town 
saw  the  pastor  growing  older  and  stronger  and  stouter.  The 
place  was  now,  even  in  winter,  too  populous  for  the  ministry 
of  a  single  priest;  and  yet  when  the  assistant,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Magnus,  finally  came,  the  work  was  hardly  enough  for  two 
active  priests. 

Dr.  Magnus  was  a  pronounced  Thomist,  and  found  his  per- 
petual source  of  delight  in  building  out  of  the  Angelic  Doctor's 
Contra  Gentes  or  his  Theologica  the  true  sum  and  summit  of 
things  worth  knowing.  Neither  Summa  being  a  small  work, 
Dr.  Magnus  preferred  staying  much  at  home,  conning  with 
ever  fresh  enthusiasm  the  delectable  pages.  It  followed,  of 
course,  that  the  pastor  went  much  abroad.  Jack  Spratt  and 
his  wife  could  not  have  agreed  more  perfectly;  for  Boyton 
and  Magnus  were  opposites  in  every  trait  of  nature,  and  yet 
got  on  very  well  together — ^that  is,  when  they  were  together. 
Boyton  represented  the  active  life;  Magnus,  the  contemplative 
life.  Boyton  was  practical;  Magnus,  speculative.  Boyton 
was  gregarious;  Magnus,  solitary.  Boyton  was  loquacious; 
Magnus,  taciturn.  Boyton  was  disputatious;  Magnus,  decis- 
ive. The  dangerously  bubbling  spirits  of  Boyton  found  their 
safe  and  gentle  sedative  in  Magnus;  and  from  the  exhausting 
mental  absorption  of  St.  Thomas,  Magnus  turned  to  the  chatter 
of  his  pastor  as  to  a  diversion  that  exercised  only  the  external 
senses  and  furnished  thus  a  complete  rest  for  the  jaded  intel- 
lect. Each  admired  the  other  hugely,  wondering  mentally 
how  the  other  found  life  tolerable  in  his  favorite  pursuits. 

"  He  says  he  can't  understand  me  at  all,"  confided  Father 
Boyton  to  some  of  his  friends  at  one  of  their  happy  gather- 
ings ;  "and  he  shakes  his  head  at  me  sadly,  repeating  some  pro- 
found ascetic  sentiment  from  the  Imitatio,  such  as  that  one 
— let  me  see  how  it  goes  now — oh,  yes,  I  have  it :  '  He  that 
goeth  much  abroad,  is  very  seldom  at  home ' — and  it's  true  as 
well  as  profound — "  and  Father  Boyton  to  this  day  can  not 
understand  our  burst  of  laughter  at  the  queer  quotation. 

When  Father  James  and  myself  arrived  at  Lakdby,  and  ten 
minutes  later  at  the  rectory,  we  found  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
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company  already  assembled.  Dr.  Magnus  was  there,  of  course 
—  never  being  anywhere  else.  And  Father  Bernard  had 
come  with  his  organist,  Mr.  Marks;  and  Father  Julius,  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Farburg,  would 
rest  at  Lakeby  for  a  week  before  beginning  again  the  grind 
of  the  scholastic  year.  Boyton,  who  received  us  with  hearty 
— almost,  indeed,  tumultuous — enthusiasm,  hinted  obscurely 
at  other  guests  whom  he  had  invited,  and  who  might  turn  up 
that  evening,  or  on  the  morrow,  or  possibly  still  later  in  the 
week. 

Father  James  complimented  him  on  his  good  taste  in  the 
assemblage  of  such  a  party.  "  I  see  '  We  Are  Seven  V'  he 
added. 

"  You  might  leave  Magnus  out — we're  all  guests  (includ- 
ing myself)  but  him — and  that  leaves  us  only  six,"  replied 
Boyton,  with  a  little  grimace. 

"  But  how  do  you  mean,  *  leave  him  out '  ?  Will  he  not  be 
with  us  at  supper?" 

"  He  will  be  with  us  in  body,  doubtless ;  but  I  think  he 
will  be  with  the  Angelic  in  spirit.  So  that  '  We  Are  Seven  * 
in  one  sense,  but  only  six  in  another." 

"  Sixes  and  sevens  ",  laughed  Father  James. 

^'Ahsit  omen,''  rejoined  Father  Boyton. 

As  on  the  memorable  first  evening  at  Father  James's  board, 
the  supper  passed  over  without  a  single  reference  to  musical 
matters.  It  was  evidently  a  sore  restraint  Boyton  put  on  his 
enthusiasm — for  he  was  an  ardent  convert  to  the  Motu  propria 
by  this  time,  and  wished  to  effect  reforms  wholesale  and  forth- 
with; but  he  had  even  a  more  fundamental,  because  a  more 
human,  conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  the  hospitable  board  to 
cheerful  and  general  converse,  rather  than  to  disputatious  and 
restricted  topics  of  conversation.  But  we  had  hardly  been 
seated  on  the  broad  piazza,  sheltered  from  view  by  many  inter- 
lacing vines  and  creepers,  than  he  started  the  ball  a-rolling : 

"  I've  travelled  around  this  diocese  fairly  well  during  the 
past  week,  and  I've  discovered  some  curious  things  about  the 
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reform  movement  in  Church  music  ",  he  began.  "  It's  won- 
derful how  much  can  be  observed  when  we  keep  our  eyes  open 
for  one  special  kind  of  thing;  for  I  had  thought  I  knew  our 
diocese  and  its  customs  and  clerical  views  long  since,  but  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  the  two  gentlemen  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's last  Friday  a  week  ago,  gave  my  thoughts  a  direc- 
tion quite  new  to  me;  and  my  brief  trips  since  then  have  been 
like  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  unsuspected  regions." 

"A  rather  ferocious  prologue ",  suggested  Father  James, 
"  and  one  that  ought  to  make  us  feel  uneasy,  did  we  not  know 
your  good  nature." 

"  None  of  your  banter  ",  replied  Father  Boyton.  "  I  am 
serious,  but  not,  believe  me,  censorious.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
first,  and  then  proceed,  if  you  please,  to  construct  satisfactory 
theories." 

"  Facts  always !"  assented  Dr.  Magnus,  who  appeared  to 
take  a  sudden  interest  in  the  excitement  of  Fa4:her  Boyton. 
"  Let  us  have  only  the  facts." 

"And  we  can  safely  leave  the  theorizing  to  you  ",  replied 
Boyton,  "  for  I  doubt  not  you'll  quote  chapter  and  verse  of 
St.  Thomas  for  everything  you  wish  to." 

"  We  all  echo  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Magnus  ",  said  Father 
Bernard,  "  and  you  are  allowing  us  to  die  of  curiosity  while 
you  argue  with  a  Thomist." 

"  Well,  one  curious  fact  is,  that  one  large  section  of  the  dio- 
cese believes  firmly  that  the  Pope  wants  us  all  to  sing  nothing 
but  Gregorian  chant;  while  another  large  section  believes  (if 
we  may  judge  from  its  present  activity — or  inactivity — in  re- 
form matters)  that  the  exclusion  of  ladies  from  the  choir  will 
satisfy  all  the  papal  demands.  I  consider  such  diametrically 
opposite  views  as  something  decidedly  curious,  when  we  re- 
flect that  all  of  us  have  received  a  similar  training  in  Canon 
Law,  in  Theology,  in  Rubrics,  and  in  Gregorian  Chant,  and 
have  been  all  of  us  directly  invited  by  the  Pope  to  assist 
actively,  up  to  our  highest  measure  of  enlightened  zeal,  in 
effecting  the  reforms  which  he  has  made  obligatory  on  all 
of  us." 
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"  We  shall  not  easily  forget  that  *  all  of  us '  are  implicated 
in  your  arraignment,  Boyton.  Your  phrase  is  like  the  re- 
frain of  a  song,"  laughed  Father  James. 

"  Come,  come,  let  my  English  go — my  meaning  is  clear. 
But  I  suppose  I  fell  into  the  refrain  in  attempting  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  condemnation  of  others ;  for  I  admit  that  I  am  as  a 
chief  sinner  in  your  midst;  and  I  hope  that  Stevenson's  qua- 
train may  shape  our  talk  together  this  night: 

There's  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
That  it  ill  becomes  any  one  of  us 
To  come  down  hard  on  the  rest  of  us. 

"  There — I  know  I've  changed  the  verse — I  never  had  a  mem- 
ory for  poetry;  but  the  thought  is  all  right,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  you  did  not  throw  your  remarks 
into  the  form  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  ",  quoth  Dr.  Magnus. 
"  You  have  spoken  of  two  sections  of  the  clerical  body ;  possi- 
bly there  is  a  tertium  quid" 

"  Just  so  ",  commented  Father  Bernard.  "  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  number  of  priests,  including  myself,  under- 
stand the  injunctions  of  the  Pope,  and  purpose  both  to  mend 
our  manners  in  respect  of  the  modem  music  we  shall  use,  and 
to  introduce  Plain  Chant  into  some  of  our  services.  But, 
really,  the  Chant  is  a  dolorous  kind  of  music,  it  seems  to  me; 
and  Mr.  Marks  quite  agrees  with  me  that  it  will  suit  our  Re- 
quiem Masses  admirably.  Now,  don't  you  agree  with  us, 
Father  Boyton?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  no  judge,"  said  Boyton  doubtfully. 
"  But  here  is  Father  Julius,  fresh  from  European  conquests  of 
the  Chant.     What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition,  Julius  ?" 

"  Well,  to  speak  truly,  I  do  not  see  that  my  opinion — albeit 
I  have  been  teaching  the  Chant  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
studying  it  anew  for  the  past  six  months — should  carry  much 
weight." 

We  were  all  surprised  to  hear,  as  a  comment  on  this  modest 
and  diffident  disclaimer,  a  grunted  "  Good,  very  good,"  from 
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Dr.  Magnus,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  rest  of  the  company- 
was  about  to  join  in  a  cordial  testimony  to  the  critical  and 
adjudicative  authority  of  Father  Julius. 

The  latter,  as  if  not  noticing  the  comment  of  Magnus,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  much  higher  authority  than  his  had  already- 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  Chant  as  music :  "  For  instance,  there 
is  Perosi — *  than  whom  none  higher  sat '  amongst  the  Pope's 
counsellors  anent  musical  matters.  He  is  authority-  for  the 
view — " 

"  Bad,  quite  bad  ",  suddenly-  interjected  Dr.  Magnus  in  a 
decisive  tone  of  voice  that  compelled  general  attention. 

"  Do  you  mean  ",  queried  Father  Boyton,  "  that  Perosi  is 
a  poor  judge  of  Plain  Chant?" 

"  I  mean  ",  answered  Magnus,  "  that  Father  Julius  spoke  as 
a  thoughtful  philosopher  when  he  refused  to  settle  the  value 
of  Plain  Chant  for  Church  services,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  private  taste;  and  that  he  spoke  as  an  unthinking  philo- 
sopher when  he  offered  to  settle  that  question  by  citing  the 
authority  of  Perosi." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at  ",  replied  Boyton ;  "  you 
think  that  *  private  judgment '  should  not  operate  in  discip- 
linary matters  any  more  than  in  doctrinal  ones." 

"  That,  also,"  conceded  Magnus,  "  although  I  was  not 
thinking  of  it  at  the  moment.  It  would  indeed  be  an  intoler- 
able thing  that  privates  or  even  officers  in  an  army  should 
assume  to  accept  or  reject,  wholly  or  in  part,  any  mandate  of 
a  competent  superior,  according  to  their  private  opinion  of 
the  good  taste  or  appropriateness  of  his  orders  in  any  specific 
case.  That  is  not  obedience,  but  is,  in  principle,  simple 
anarchy.  But  I  was  not  just  at  the  moment  thinking  of  that, 
as  I  admit ;  what  I  meant  was,  that  the  argument  from  '  au- 
thority', whether  the  authority  be  Julius  or  Perosi,  is  the 
weakest  of  arguments.  For  St.  Thomas  says  that  *  locus  ab 
auotoritate  quae  fundatur  super  ratione  humana '  is  *  infirmis- 
simus  ',  and — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  roared  Boyton ;  "  Oh,  Magnus,  you'll  be  the 
death  of  me." 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  slight  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  ?"  asked 
Magnus  in  a  portentous  voice. 

"  O,  no,  no,  no,  no,"  cackled  Boyton.  "  I  admit  he  is  a 
great  '  authority  ' ;  but  don't  you  really  see  that  after  downing 
the  argument  from  authority,  it's  too  funny  to  prove  your  con- 
tention by  appealing  to  '  authority '  —  even  that  of  St. 
Thomas  ?" 

While  Magnus  sat  glaring  at  Boyton  in  speechless  indigna- 
tion. Father  Bernard  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters: 

"  I'm  afraid  we  shall  be  side-tracked  on  the  question  of  au- 
thority. It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Magnus  has  uttered  a  weighty 
caution,  for  which  we  are  all  duly  thankful;  for  even  Perosi 
can  testify  only  to  his  private  taste  and  good  judgment  in  a 
matter  which  can  not  be  settled  by  such  a  testimony.  On  the 
other  hand,  theologians  admit  the  value,  in  a  restricted  way, 
of  such  arguments  as  those  which  they  style  '  rationes  con- 
venientiae  ' ;  and  if  we  find  men  of  acknowledged  good  taste  in 
musical  matters,  extolling  Plain  Chant,  that  fact  may  serve 
as  a  corrective  of  our  own  too  ready  trust  in  our  individual 
preferences.  So,  then.  Father  Julius,  be  good  enough — not 
to  settle  the  case,  but — to  help  us  to  a  better  mind,  by  giving 
us  the  opinion  of  Perosi." 

To  this  friendly  appeal.  Father  Julius,  who  had  sat  through- 
out this  little  tempest  in  a  state  of  meek  and  uncontentious 
quiet,  gave  his  answer  by  taking  from  his  pocket  a  fat  note- 
book, from  which  he  presently  read,  prefacing  his  reading 
with : 

"  Perosi — a  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  being  first  of  all 
a  thorough  Church  musician  well  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  possibilities  of  the  Chant,  and  who  is  withal  a  modern 
musician  of  unquestioned  eminence  in  his  own  sphere — says : 

I  have  always  had  a  great  predilection  and  a  profound  esteem  for  Gre- 
gorian Chant.  Amongst  all  the  editions,  I  have  always  had  a  marked 
preference  for  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  venerable  manuscripts 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  piety  of  the  monks.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
edition  surpasses  that  of  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes;  I  could  also  wish 
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that  the  obligatory  and  necessary  study  of  the  liturgical  chant  in  the 
seminaries  should  be  based  upon  the  Graduale,  which  was  my  guide  and 
consolation  in  my  musical  studies.  In  my  quality  of  composer  I  could 
appropriately  extol  the  beauties  of  these  melodies,  so  pure  and  so  simple,  so 
religious  and  so  austere;  but  the  word  of  an  artist  should  not  have  weight 
in  comparison  with  that  of  a  Pope.  Leo  XIII,  of  holy  memory,  has 
recommended  and  praised,  in  noble  accents,  the  study  of  Gregorian  Chant ; 
His  Holiness,  Pius  X,  a  name  so  dear  to  those  who  love  the  splendors  of 
Churchly  art,  has  manifested  clearly  his  will  and  desire.  Let  there  be  no 
levite,  then,  who  knows  not  and  loves  not  the  Gregorian  Chant;  and  may 
that  sweet  austerity  which  is  one  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  our  rite, 
resume  its  place  with  Gregorian  Chant  in  the  sacred  functions. 

"  Plere  is  praise  of  the  Chant  in  general,  but  special  praise 
for  that  particular  edition  of  the  Chant  which  has  moulded 
the  compilation  of  the  Kyriale  and  which  will  stand  as  the 
type  for  the  other  volumes,  yet  to  appear,  of  the  Vatican  edi- 
tion. Until  we  priests  shall  have  attained  to  the  musical  emi- 
nence of  men  like  Perosi,  the  highly  esteemed  priest-musician, 
we  might  without  much  risk  rest  our  judgment  upon  his;  and 
— in  the  highly  improbable  event  of  any  opposition  to  the 
Chant  from  laymen  competent  to  pass  an  instructed  opinion 
on  such  a  question — we  can  with  assurance  quote  the  estimate 
of  a  musician  quite  as  competent  to  express  an  esthetic  judg- 
ment as  the  laymen  themselves." 

"  Practical  doctrine,  however  unphilosophical  it  may  be," 
chirruped  Boyton,  with  a  contentious  glance  in  the  direction  of 
Magnus,  who  immediately  took  up  the  logical  cudgels  once 
again : 

"A  difficulty  inherent  in  the  appeal  to  authority — and  a 
difficulty  which  may  render  that  appeal  abortive — is  the  fact 
that,  not  infrequently,  one  authority  can  be  quoted  against  an- 
other; so  that  an  argument  that  should  rest  on  intrinsic  rea- 
sons becomes  the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  a  dozen  mutually 
contradictory  authorities.  For  instance,  Perosi  is  a  priest,  and 
may  be  loyally  trying  to  bolster  up  a  music  which,  were  he 
not  a  priest,  he  would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  I  speak,  ob- 
serve, in  a  purely  theoretical  way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
claims  of  the  particular  subject  in  defence  of  which  the  appeal 
is  made  to  authority.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate  by  selecting  the 
name  of  a  Church  musician  who  is  not  a  priest." 
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Dr.  Magnus  was  evidently  collecting  mentally  the  images 
of  his  past  musical  experiences  in  Europe.  I  thought  he  would 
surely  bring  out  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  maestri  in 
Rome  who  presided  over  the  musical  destinies  of  the  great 
basilicas  there.  Such  a  selection,  I  thought,  would  indeed 
serve  to  enforce  his  argument,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
kind  of  frankness ;  for  the  Italian  maestri  had  not  figured  as  a 
reforming  influence  in  Church  music,  but  rather  represented 
that  very  condition  of  musical  anarchy  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  had  been  so  long  and  so  vainly  striving  to 
remedy.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  natural  thing  for 
Magnus  to  exalt  everything  Roman,  just  as  most  pupils  love 
*  jurare  in  verba  magistri  *.  To  my  surprise  and  intense 
gratification,  Magnus  exhibited  a  breadth  of  view  I  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  by  uttering,  after  much  cogitation,  a  name 
that  stands  very  high,  not  alone  in  his  own  immediate  circle, 
but  throughout  the  musical  world  : 

"  I  wish  to  be  fair  in  my  selection  of  a  name ",  quoth 
Magnus ;  "  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  how  Alexandre 
Guilmant  regards  the  Chant,  I  will  suggest  his  acknowledged 
eminence  as  a  test." 

"  Guilmant  is  indeed  an  authority,"  replied  Julius.  "And 
his  fame  has  travelled  as  far  as  America  itself,  whither  he  also 
followed  recently,  to  charm  our  audiences  with  his  mastery  of 
organ-technique.  I  think  I  have  come  across  an  opinion  of 
his  somewhere,  and  have  put  it  down  in  my  notebook." 

The  fat  little  volume  occupied  his  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; and  at  last,  finding  the  passage  he  sought,  he  prefaced 
his  reading  with: 

"  Guilmant,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  famous  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Trinity  in  Paris.  To  my  mind,  he  speaks  no 
uncertain  word  concerning  the  inappropriateness  of  most  of 
the  music  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  churches.  In 
the  following  opinion  of  his,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  does 
not  merely  praise  the  Chant,  but  that  he  prefers  it  to  the 
so-called  *  classical '  Church-music  of  the  masters.  Writing 
to  Le  Monde  Musicale  concerning  the  Motu  propria,  he  de- 
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clares  that  it  is  filled  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  religious  music,  and  he  expresses  a  hope  that  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  removing  the  musical  abuses  found  in  many  churches : 

A  return  to  the  Gregorian  Chant  so  admirably  restored  by  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Solesmes  will  be  beneficial.  Music  performed  in  a  church  ought 
to  be  wholly  different  from  that  heard  in  theatres  and  at  concerts.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  proper  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  music 
destined  for  the  services  of  the  Church  and  that  which,  disguised  under 
the  name  of  "masses"  and  "motets,"  is  nothing  else  but  oratorio-music 
such  as  the  noble  gentry  who  possessed  private  chapels  were  accustomed 
to  look  for.  The  masses  of  J.  Haydn,  choirmaster  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
were  examples  of  this.  His  masses,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  un- 
doubtedly have  some  very  fine  pages,  but  they  are  like  oratorios ;  they  are 
divided  into  separate  musical  compositions  (morceaux)  combined  to  form 
a  piece  such  as  the  Gloria,  Credo,  or  even  the  Agnus  Dei  (in  which  last 
the  Dona  nobis  pacem  is  almost  always  treated  under  the  form  of  a  mor- 
ceau  brillant,  and  rather  suggests  a  demand  made  upon  God  to  grant  us 
peace,  than  such  a  humble  petition  as  the  prayer  ought  to  be).  Such  com- 
positions are  suitable  for  concerts  spirituels. 

"A  thorough  musician,  he  is  not  an  apologist  of  '  art  for 
art's  sake  \  but  is  able,  because  of  his  wider  culture  and 
greater  breadth  of  view,  to  perceive  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment based  on  appropriateness;  and  he — not  privately,  to  a 
few  clergymen  and  reactionaries,  but — publicly,  to  the  whole 
vast  fraternity  of  musicians,  gives  his  suffrage  to  what  is 
known  as  the  reform-movement  in  Church  music.  But  if  he 
finds  cause  in  the  mere  music  itself  for  such  an  argument, 
*  What ',  he  asks,  *  shall  be  said  of  prayer-texts  often  poorly 
adapted  to  airs  from  comic  and  even  lascivious  operas?'  He 
perceives  another  inappropriateness  in  selections  for  the  organ 
in  church :  '  We  must  hope  ',  he  says,  '  that  as  far  as  the  organ 
is  concerned,  marriage-ceremonies  in  church  should  be  re- 
lieved of  those  marches  taken  from  operas,  which,  entirely 
apart  from  their  inappropriateness  for  Church  use,  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  this  noble  instrument.'  Throughout  his  long 
opinion — for  quoting  so  much  of  which  I  suppose  I  should 
offer  some  apology — he  speaks  as  a  broadly  trained  musician 
who  is  nevertheless — or  perhaps  is  for  that  very  reason — a 
man  who  can  understand  the  absolute  necessity  of  appropriate- 
ness of  means  to  end." 
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"A  good  speech,  Julius  ",  rapturously  cried  Father  Boyton. 
*  We're  drawing  you  out — to  our  own  advantage;  and  even 
Magnus,  there,  looks  as  if  he  begins  to  divine  that  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  his 
philosophy." 

But  Magnus  had  still  another  bolt  in  his  quiver.  A  sea- 
soned defender  and  objector  in  many  battling  theses  of  his 
academic  days,  he  was  not  easily  silenced.  He  returned  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  man  who  had  successfully 
routed  an  antagonist: 

"  Your  quotation  from  Guilmant  talks  much  of  inappro- 
priate music ;  generalia  non  pungunt — and  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  given  specific  instances  of  things  he  considers  in- 
appropriate." 

"  I  have  more  here  of  Guilmant  than  I  dared  to  inflict 
on  the  present  company  ",  said  Julius,  as  with  a  deprecatory 
smile  he  opened  the  notebook  once  more,  and  continued  to  read : 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  veritable  torture  for  good  organists  to  be  compelled 
to  play  such  things.  Would  you  believe  it  that  once  I  was  asked  to  play 
the  minuet  from  L'Arlesienne  at  a  marriage?  I  refused,  as  you  may 
easily  suppose;  but  the  mere  fact  that  any  one  could  ask  for  such  a  thing 
shows  what  execrable  taste  holds  sway  in  the  churches. 

"And  he  draws  a  melancholy  moral: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  "  reform  "  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  begin  by 
having  a  taste  for  plain-chant  and  for  true  religious  music  engendered  in 
seminaries,  great  and  small.  By  this  means  the  young  priests,  when  attached 
to  parish  churches,  will  appreciate  the  music  which  is  appropriate  for 
religious  services,  and  will  encourage  (instead  of  discouraging)  their  choir- 
masters and  organists.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  choirmaster  who,  on  one 
occasion,  had  a  mass  of  Palestrina's  sung,  and  received  the  fine  compli- 
ment from  his  pastor  that  "such  music  was  jejune— suitable  for  ordinary 
Sundays."  After  such  an  estimate  as  this,  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 
{Le  Monde  Musicale,  15  Feb.,  1904.) 

"  I  did  not  care  to  read,  at  first,  the  attack  all  along  the 
line  of  clerical  life,  from  the  training  in  the  seminary  to  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  mission,  which  Guilmant  here  makes. 
It  touches   all   of   us,   I    fancy.      The   immediately   relevant 
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part  of  it  is,  however,  his  remark  that  reform,  to  be  successful, 
must  begin  by  engendering  a  taste  for  plainchant  and  true  re- 
ligious music  in  the  young  levite.  This  is  surely  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Gregorian  Chant — and  that  is  the 
question  which  started  the  flood  of  quotation." 

"  Well,  Magnus,"  commented  Boyton,  "  your  logic  has  done 
us  a  service,  after  all.  You  are  developing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  guns  in  a  great  fashion." 

"  I  am  not  unwilling  to  see  such  a  good  result ",  said  Mag- 
nus, with  the  beginnings  of  a  good-natured  smile  rippling 
along  his  lips.  "  But  the  enemy  has  not  quite  silenced  my 
own  guns  yet.  I  admit  that  the  two  '  authorities  '  quoted 
are,  as  such  things  go,  very  satisfactory.  They  also  repre- 
sent two  classes  of  opinion — of  the  clergy,  namely,  and  of  the 
laity,  while  both  are  high  types  of  musical  culture,  as  we  know 
from  their  achievements  in  the  technique  of  composition  and 
of  performance.  It  might  still  be  objected,  however,  that 
the  great  musical  world  lying  outside  of  the  Church  can 
fairly  well  diagnose  religious  music  from  secular  music,  and, 
unhampered  by  ecclesiastical  prescription  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriateness, can  form  an  unbiased  judgment  concerning  the 
beauty  of  Plain  Chant.  I  am  wondering,  therefore,  whether 
Father  Julius  has  managed  to  gather  any  such  testimony  in  the 
course  of  his  reading." 

"  You  are  asking  a  great  deal,  Magnus,"  replied  Boyton, 
"  although  your  manner  of  asking  is  skilfully  suggestive  of 
some  necessity  of  meeting  non-Catholic  views  on  a  subject 
wherein  only  Catholic  views  have  real  weight.  What  if  the 
whole  non-Catholic  musical  world  were  to  condemn — would 
that  fact  alter  the  question  of  appropriateness  and  beauty  of 
the  Chant  one  iota?" 

"  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  Chant — and 
that  is  a  subject  on  which  any  good  musical  taste  might  well 
offer  an  opinion,"  retorted  Magnus. 

"  Growing  close  again  ",  laughingly  remarked  Father  Ber- 
nard.    "  Can  you  extricate  us  once  more.  Father  Julius  ?" 
"  Possibly  ",  replied  Julius ;  "  that  is,  if  Dr.  Magnus  will 
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consider  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  the  English  critic,  a  suffi- 
ciently good  Protestant  authority." 

"  Let  us  have  him  ",  said  Father  James,  "  as  he  will  repre- 
sent a  non-Catholic  view,  anyhow.  If  any  such  layman  finds 
something  good  to  say  of  the  Chant,  it  ought  to  silence  carp- 
ing lay  criticism  amongst  Catholics." 

"  He  has  much  to  say  in  the  Morning  Post  of  London  about 
our  Church  music,  all  of  which  I  have  faithfully  copied  in 
my  notes;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  Chant  alone  he  remarks^: 

One  fact  only  has  saved  the  musical  part  of  the  Roman  service  from 
becoming  a  mere  affair  of  the  circus.  In  most  of  the  churches,  and  in  all 
the  monasteries,  abbeys  and  convents,  the  old  plain-chant  has  survived. 
It  links  the  present  to  the  past  as  with  bands  of  steel;  it  is  the  full  and 
perfect  expression  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  and  with  which  indeed 
it  grew  up;  it  prepares  us  for  the  change  which  is  now  coming  over  the 
services  with  the  re-introduction  of  truly  devotional  music.  Its  melodies 
are  lovely  beyond  description  in  words,  often  they  are  sublime,  and  in 
them  the  sincere  spirit  of  an  earlier  day  is  incarnate.  We  are  aware  that 
many  of  us  Anglicans,  especially  if  we  have  been  accustomed  to  what  are 
called  "bright  and  cheerful"  services,  find  these  tunes  dull  and  meaning- 
less ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  "  Brightness  and  cheerfulness  "  have 
their  place  in  religion,  but  there  are  solemn  moments  when  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  suggest  only  buffoonery.  Much  of  the  plain-song  is  cheerful 
enough,  but  its  cheerfulness  is  that  of  a  stained-glass  window,  not  of  a 
cut  in  a  comic  paper;  its  subject  is  religious,  not  the  sighings  of  a  nigger 
for  his  love.  It  is  the  music  on  which  Catholicism  must  depend  more  and 
more,  as  it  brings  back  its  services  into  some  sort  of  relation  with  its 
innermost  spirit. 

"  Some  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in  this  extract  appealed 
to  me  very  powerfully ;  for  instance,  his  remark  that  the  Chant 
links  the  present  to  the  whole  glorious  past  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  that  it  is  the  full  and  perfect  expression  of  the  words 
to  which  it  is  set,  that  its  beauty  is  that  of  a  stained-glass 
window — a  beautiful  and  singularly  happy  illustration,  re- 
minding me  of  Lowell's  couplet  in  The  Cathedral: 

The  painted  windows,  freaking  gloom  with  glow, 
Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to  cheer. 

"  Meanwhile,  although  he  makes  thus  a  series  of  arguments 
such  as  a  Catholic  lover  of  the  liturgy  might  well  wish  to 
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make,  and  such  as  we  should  scarce  expect  to  be  made  by  a 
non-Catholic,  he  specifically  touches  the  question  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Chant  as  pure  music,  when  he  refers  to  its  melodies  as 
being  *  beautiful  beyond  description  in  words  ',  as  being  *  often 
sublime ',  and  as  incarnating  *  the  sincere  spirit  of  an  earlier 
day.'  All  this  is  not  merely  phrased  with  sympathetic  and 
exquisite  style,  but  is,  to  my  mind,  an  obviously  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  beauty  of  the  Chant;  and  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
while  our  separated  brethren  envy  us  the  possession  of  so  much 
liturgical  beauty  in  the  native  music  of  the  Church,  we,  of  all 
men,  should  be  the  least  appreciative  of  that  beauty." 

I  felt,  rather  than  saw.  Father  Boyton  casting  a  sheep's  eye 
at  Mr.  Marks,  who  had  thought  the  Chant  fit  only  for  funeral 
Masses,  and  who,  throughout  the  long  discussion,  had  been 
quietly  absorbing  the  whole  argument.  As  for  Boyton,  he 
was  undergoing  the  raptures  of  an  ecstatic  convert;  while 
Father  James  leaned  over  to  whisper  to  me  his  wish  that  Mr. 
Merrill  had  been  present  to  receive  added  encouragement  in 
his  task  of  training  St.  Bart's  choir  in  the  new  Chant  of  the 
Kyriale.  Dr.  Magnus,  too,  seemed  to  feel  only  a  sense  of 
increasing  pleasure  that  his  insistence  on  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  argument  from  '  authority '  was  bearing  such 
good  fruit.     He  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  smile : 

"  I  fear  that  Mr.  Runciman,  from  the  heated  character  of 
his  style,  and  the  somewhat  rude  reference  to  a  '  nigger  sigh- 
ing for  his  love ',  may  be  one  of  those  medievalists  who  can 
see  nothing  good  in  our  own  days." 

"  Possibly  he  is  something  of  an  enthusiast ",  answered 
Julius ;  "  still,  he  does  not  omit  to  praise  highly  the  style  of 
Palestrina,  Byrde,  Josquin.  There  is  one  eminent  critic,  how- 
ever, against  whom  none  will  object,  I  think,  that  he  fails  to 
do  all  credit  to  the  massive  genius  of  modern  composers  of 
sacred  music.  I  mean,  Mr.  Edward  Dickinson,  who  de- 
votes a  whole  chapter  to  *  The  Catholic  Ritual  Chant '  in  his 
recent  work,  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church.  He 
remarks  (p.  100)  that  *  there  are  even  churchmen  at  the  pres- 
ent time  who  urge  the  abandonment  of  all  the  modern  forms 
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of  harmonized  music  and  the  restoration  of  the  unison  chant 
to  every  detail  of  the  service '  of  the  Church.  His  comment 
on  this  is,  that  '  a  notion  so  ascetic  and  monastic  can  never 
prevail.'  He  is  therefore  no  enthusiast  for  medievalism.  But 
he  says,  amongst  other  things,  this  of  the  melodies  or  *  tones  ' 
of  the  Chant: 

There  is  a  solemn  unearthly  sweetness  in  these  tones  which  appeals 
irresistibly  to  those  who  have  become  habituated  to  them.  They  have 
maintained  for  centuries  the  inevitable  comparison  with  every  other  form 
of  melody,  religious  and  secular,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  sustain  all  possible  rivalry,  until  they  at  last  outlive  every 
other  form  of  music  now  existing. 

"  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  higher  tribute  possible  than  this, 
from  a  cultivated  professional  historian  of  Church  music. 
At  various  other  places  in  the  thirty-six  pages  which  he  allots 
in  his  volume  to  this  one  subject,  he  adds  other  praises. 
When  speaking  of  the  slight  amount  of  the  Chant  one  ordin- 
arily hears  in  Catholic  churches,  he  remarks  that  from  that 
slight  amount  *  no  one  can  obtain  any  proper  conception  of 
this  magnificent  Plain  Song  system.'  Again,  he  thinks  that 
the  psalm  tones,  when  properly  sung  and  accompanied,  are 
'  exceedingly  beautiful ' ;  and  of  the  more  ornate  chants  he  says 
that  '  some  of  these  melodies  are  exceedingly  florid  and  many 
are  of  great  beauty.'  But  one  of  his  remarks  bears  so  closely 
on  our  present  discussion  that  I  will  venture  to  repeat  it : 

The  Catholic  liturgical  chant,  like  all  other  monumental  forms  of  art, 
has  often  suffered  through  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  which  have  beguiled 
even  those  whose  official  responsibilities  would  seem  to  constitute  them  the 
special  custodians  of  this  sacred  treasure.  Even  to-day  there  are  many 
clergymen  and  church  musicians  who  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
affluence  of  lovely  melody  and  profound  religious  expression  contained  in 
this  vast  body  of  medieval  music. 

"  I  fear  that  last  is  a  home-thrust  for  some  of  us  who  think 
the  Chant  suitable  only  for  funerals  and  for  seasons  of  peni- 
tence such  as  Lent  and  Advent.  Is  it  just  possible  that  our 
taste  in  music  is  questionable  ?  that  we  have  allowed  a  debased, 
sensational  style  to  captivate  us?     Mr.  Dickinson  shows  by 
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what  means  (p.  126)  the  Chant  fell  into  disfavor  and  disuse. 
His  view  is  not  very  flattering  to  us.  He  then  speaks  of  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  Chant,  and  says : 

The  tendency  toward  sensationalism  in  Church  music  has  now  begun  to 
subside.  The  true  ideal  is  seen  to  be  in  the  past.  Together  with  the  new 
appreciation  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and  the  older  Anglican  Church  composers, 
the  Catholic  chant  is  coming  to  its  rights,  and  an  enlightened  modern 
taste  is  beginning  to  realize  the  melodious  beauty,  the  liturgic  appropriate- 
ness, and  the  edifying  power  that  lie  in  the  ancient  unison  song. 

"And  now,  a  thousand  pardons  for  the  repeated  quotations 
from  authority,  and  my  personal  acknowledgments  to  Dr. 
Magnus  for  his  long  and  serene  patience." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  revise  our  standards  of  musical  appre- 
ciation ",  said  Father  Bernard  grimly,  "  if  we  are  not  to  be 
like  the  famous  juryman  who  wondered  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other  eleven.     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Marks?" 

"  It  may  sound  strange  for  me  to  say  what  I  think — that 
modern  music  for  the  Church  being  so  debased  in  respect  of 
appropriateness,  and  Plain  Chant  being  so  very  difficult  to 
learn,  we  shall  do  best  in  having  no  music  at  all  in  the  Church. 
Surely  that  will  be  going  back  to  the  simplicity  of  worship 
which  the  earliest  ages  must  have  witnessed.  The  appeal  to 
more  primitive  usage,  if  it  is  to  be  logical,  should  not  rest  at 
the  tenth  century — it  should  go  back  to  the  apostolic  days." 

We  all  smiled  reassuringly  at  the  evidently  petulant  sug- 
gestion, save  Magnus,  who  took  the  remark  very  seriously, 
and  said,  as  he  leaned  forward  toward  Mr.  Marks : 

"  I  could  show,  by  many  familiar  illustrations,  that  your  im- 
plied disjunction  is  incomplete;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for  me 
to  recall  to  your  mind  that  the  Angelic  Doctor — " 

"Eh,  what?"  ejaculated  Boyton,  while  the  rest  of  us  sat 
up  very  straight  and  looked  very  solemn — 

"  That  the  Angelic  Doctor,"  continued  Magnus  severely, 
"  has  already  settled  the  question  of  music  in  the  Church. 
*  Laus  vocalis  ',  he  remarks  profoundly,  '  ad  hoc  necessaria  est 
ut  affectus  hominis  provocetur  in  Deum.  Et  ideo  quaecumque 
ad  hoc  utilia  esse  possunt,  in  divinas  laudes  congruenter  as- 
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sumuntur.  Manifestum  est  autem  quod  secundum  diversas 
melodias  sonorum  animi  hominum  diversimode  disponuntur: 
ut  patet  per  Philosophum  et  per  Boetlum.  Et  ideo  salubriter 
fuit  institutum  ut  in  divinas  laudes  cantus  assumerentur,  ut 
animi  infirmorum  magis  provocarentur  ad  devotionem." 

"  That  settles  it  for  you,  Marks  ",  said  Boyton,  trying  to 
look  very  severe — an  effort  that  nearly  convulsed  us  in  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  down  the  risibilities.  "And  now,  Magnus,  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas  is  indisputable.  Find  for  us  in  either 
Summa  a  valid  reason  for  retiring,  if  you  please;  for  I  doubt 
whether  the  fatigue  of  travel  and  of  this  long  discussion  will 
have  any  weight  with  a  coldly  analytic  mind  like  yours." 

And  sure  enough,  as  we  all  rose  to  seek  our  respective 
rooms,  Magnus  was  beginning  to  elaborate  some  thesis  on  the 
proper  hour  for  going  to  bed. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SPIRITUAL  CAHE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

AMONG  the  misfortunes  which  wreck  the  life  of  man, 
whether  through  his  own  fault  or  not,  there  is  none  so 
much  dreaded  as  the  complete  loss  of  reason.  Many  persons 
would  rather  die  than  become  insane;  and  the  real  or  fancied 
approach  of  madness  has  driven  strong  men  to  self-destruc- 
tion. Under  the  sway  of  insanity  a  man  can  no  longer  exer- 
cise his  free  will ;  he  becomes  irresponsible ;  he  is  incapable  of 
atoning  for  the  past,  and  of  earning  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
In  cases  where  insanity  is  complete,  permanent,  and  incurable, 
the  Church  can  only  intercede  for  him,  give  him  such  sacra- 
ments as  do  not  require  conscious  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  leaving  him  for  the  rest  to  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  care  of  Christian  charity. 

But  fortunately  insanity  has  its  limitations.  It  is  not  al- 
ways complete.  A  monomaniac  may  reason  soundly  and  act 
sensibly  so  long  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  particular  topic 
which  has  caused  his  mental  distemper;  when  free  from  un- 
due excitement,  he  can  believe,  hope,  love,  and  perform  meri- 
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torious  actions.  Again,  insanity  is  often  periodic.  During 
the  lucid  intervals,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  may  become  aware 
of  his  condition  and  be  tempted  to  despair,  but  he  may  also 
perform  acts  of  sublime  resignation.  It  is  then  that  he  may 
long  for  the  priest  to  receive  the  outpouring  of  his  sorrow, 
for  a  priestly  hand  to  direct  his  steps  toward  his  heavenly 
Father's  Kingdom. 

The  dread  disease  does  not  always  break  out  suddenly  and 
overwhelm  its  victim  at  once :  often  it  is  brought  on  gradually 
by  overwork,  affliction,  anxiety,  or  by  physical  changes  to 
which  the  human  system  is  subject.  The  priest  is  often  the 
first  person  to  read  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  crisis ;  to 
him  are  confided  secrets  which  are  imparted  to  no  other 
human  being.  When  he  begins  to  observe  those  fixed  ideas, 
those  hallucinations,  those  absurd  scruples  which  forebode  a 
darkening  of  reason,  let  him  not  attempt  to  prove  by  elabor- 
ate reasoning,  or  to  expose  by  ridicule  the  unreality  of  such 
phantoms ;  no !  they  are  terribly  real  for  the  sufferer ;  a  change 
of  place  or  occupation,  a  reasonable  amount  of  recreation, 
great  patience  allied  to  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
adviser,  are  the  only  remedies  from  which  good  results  may 
be  expected.  If  the  causes  of  mental  derangement  are  merely 
physical,  and  the  patient  yields  ready  obedience,  such  a  treat- 
ment may  avert  the  calamity.  If  the  cause  is  partly  physical 
(and  such  is  usually  the  case),  let  the  confessor  advise,  and  if 
necessary  enjoin,  recourse  to  a  competent  and  conscientious 
physician.  Often  a  complete  cure  will  reward  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  physician  and  of  the  priest.  But  the  skill  of 
man  is  easily  baffled.  The  better  to  illustrate  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  these  unfortunate  sufferers,  let  us  follow  them 
to  some  asylum  provided  for  their  care  either  by  the  State  or 
by  private  charity.  In  all  well-conducted  institutions  for  the 
insane,  and  in  this  country  most  of  such  institutions  are  con- 
ducted on  true  scientific  principles,  the  inmates  are  separated 
into  groups  occupying  different  wards ;  though  sometimes  they 
have,  as  in  some  luxuriously  appointed  sanitariums,  their  own 
suite  of  apartments.     This  division  and  classification  consider- 
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ably  facilitate  the  work  of  the  chaplain  who  has  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  insane. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  chaplains  of  insane  asylums  should 
not  be  too  young;  they  should  have  some  experience  in  the 
ministry;  they  should  enjoy  a  strong  constitution,  and  be 
personally  free  from  nervousness.  Like  the  doctors,  they 
need  periodical  vacations  and  certain  suitable  distractions  to 
take  their  minds  away  from  the  depressing  conditions  which 
their  work  forces  upon  them,  and  to  preserve  a  certain  fresh- 
ness of  mind  and  body.  The  care  of  the  insane  is  not  with- 
out its  special  dangers.  Although  insanity  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  contagious,  the  repeated  shocks  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  are  incident  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane may  easily  cause  serious  neurotic  disorders.  If  the 
priest  takes  reasonable  care  of  his  health,  and  knows  how  to 
temper  his  zeal  with  prudence,  he  will  do  as  much  good  in  an 
asylum  as  his  brother  priests  accomplish  in  more  cheerful 
surroundings. 

Few  of  the  inmates  in  the  average  asylum  are  insane  at  all 
times  and  on  all  subjects.  Many  of  them  have  their  periods 
of  lunacy  during  which  they  try  severely  the  skill  of  the 
doctors  and  the  temper  of  the  nurses.  But  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms,  they  may  be  so  perfectly  rational  as 
to  create  the  impression  that  they  are  completely  cured.  No- 
body but  an  expert  can  say  whether  the  cure  be  permanent  or 
not,  and  even  experts  are  sometimes  deceived.  Whilst  one 
can  never  accept  as  true  the  stories  told  by  the  insane  them- 
selves, without  subjecting  their  statements  to  a  searching 
scrutiny  and  to  a  comparison  with  actual  facts,  duly  verified, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  victims  of  periodic  madness 
have  also  periods  of  perfect  sanity  when  they  are  wholly  trust- 
worthy. The  case  of  Mary  Lamb,  mentioned  some  time  ago 
in  the  Review  by  a  prominent  writer  on  this  subject,  is  a 
typical  one.  Let  me  recall  here  the  details  in  the  very  words 
of  her  celebrated  brother,  Charles  Lamb,  who  gave  up  almost 
all  his  prospects  in  life  to  take  care  of  his  sister.  Thus  he 
wrote  to  Coleridge  in  a  letter  dated  2^  September,  1796: 
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My  dearest  friend,  .  .  .  the  public  newspapers,  by  this  time, 
may  have  informed  you  of  the  dreadful  calamity  that  has  fallen 
upon  our  family.  .  .  .  My  poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand 
only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She  is 
at  present  in  a  madhouse.  .  .  .  My  poor  father  was  slightly 
wounded.  ...  I  charge  you,  don't  think  of  coming  to  see  me. 
Write.  I  will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us. — C.  Lamb. 

When  in  good  health,  Mary  Lamb  was  gentle,  considerate, 
and  extremely  intelligent.  She  performed  all  the  duties  that 
could  make  the  home  of  her  brother  comfortable  and  happy; 
but,  alas!  the  shadow  of  a  periodically  recurring  calamity 
was  always  before  them.  We  owe  the  following  particulars 
to  Sir.  T.  N.  Talfourd :  "  When  they  [the  Lambs]  venture 
to  take  a  journey,  a  strait-waistcost,  carefully  packed  by  Miss 
Lamb  herself,  was  their  constant  companion.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Charles  Lloyd  met  them  pacing  together  a  little  foot- 
path in  Hoxton  field,  both  weeping  bitterly,  and  found  on 
joining  them,  that  they  were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the 
accustomed  asylum."  Who  could  entertain  the  thought  that 
poor  sorrowful,  but  resigned,  Mary  could  not  in  her  lucid 
moments  perform  acts  of  heroic  virtue  ?  ^ 

With  regard  to  monomaniacs,  or  to  those  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  certain  definite  hallucinations,  they  are  sometimes 
perfectly  rational,  and  even  remarkably  intelligent,  provided 
that  the  unfortunate  topics  which  rouse  them  to  madness  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  more  than  half 
of  the  inmates  of  the  average  insane  asylum  are  capable  of 
making  a  good  confession.  It  may  happen  that  without  warn- 
ing they  themselves  will  mention  the  maddening  topics,  but 
then  a  sharp  turn  of  the  attention  by  some  abrupt  question 
or  some  other  unexpected  act  giving  a  new  direction  to  their 
thoughts,  will  usually  bring  them  back  to  the  normal  condition 
of  mind.     When  the  confessor  is  satisfied  that  his  penitent  is 

"^My  Friends  and  Acquaintances,  by  P.  G.  Patmore,  Vol.  I,  pp.  74-75 
and  76. 
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perfectly  sane  for  the  time  being,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Holy  Communion  should  be  withheld.  When  it  can  be 
granted,  no  remedy  devised  by  man  can  compare  with  it  in 
soothing  influence.  It  is  always,  of  course,  necessary  to  leave 
some  discretion,  and  to  give  some  directions,  to  the  nurses, 
for  an  unsettled  mind  may  be  perfectly  calm  in  the  evening 
and  completely  disordered  the  very  next  morning. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  patients  that  are,  for  the  time 
at  least,  in  the  proper  state  of  mind,  can  assist  at  the  services 
of  the  Church.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  devotions  be 
short  and  attractive.  A  sermon  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes is  out  of  place.  Persons  whose  minds  are  unsettled  cannot 
steadily  fix  their  attention  on  any  serious  subject.  Should 
any  one  of  the  insane  interrupt  the  preacher  by  either  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  the  sentiments  expressed,  it  is  best  to  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  incident,  but  to  go  on  with  the  in- 
struction. As  a  rule  the  nurses  or  the  orderlies  know  what 
to  do  and  how  to  calm  or  remove  the  impromptu  orator  with- 
out causing  any  serious  disturbance.  If  a  priest  find  himself 
unable  to  control  his  nerves,  let  him  confine  his  care  to  sane 
persons;  for  excitement  of  any  kind  spreads  like  wild-fire 
among  neurotic  patients.  In  asylums  where  patients  of  both 
sexes  are  cared  for,  they  should  be  separately  instructed  and 
ministered  to,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  and  women  should  not 
be  in  the  church  at  the  same  time.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
two  different  services,  or  services  on  alternate  days,  or  alter- 
nate Sundays.  With  these  reservations,  the  insane  should  be 
treated  by  the  priest  precisely  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  they 
are  insane.  He  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  them  recite 
the  beads,  and  other  similar  prayers ;  and  it  is  usually  well  to 
occupy  them  in  this  way,  since  they  often  pray  with  great 
devotion,  and  prayer  benefits  them  both  spiritually  and 
temporally. 

I  should  say  a  word,  separately,  of  those  patients  who  are 
completely,  permanently,  or  violently  insane.  Even  these  are 
not  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  beneficial  influence  and  spirit- 
ual ministrations  of  the  priest.     It  is  a  consoling  observa- 
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tion  made  by  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
the  insane,  that  very  often  before  death  there  is  a  period  of 
perfect  or  almost  perfect  sanity.  Whether  this  is  due  solely 
to  a  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  or  how  far  it  is 
the  result  of  physical  causes,  we  need  not  inquire  into ;  but  the 
fact  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  attended  the  death-beds 
of  the  insane.  The  period  of  sanity  may  not  last  long,  hence 
the  necessity  of  attending  promptly  in  such  cases.  I  may  cite 
but  one  instance  to  exemplify  the  importance  of  answering 
such  calls  immediately.  An  old  Hebrew  woman  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  asylums  had  often  asked  the  nurse  to  have  her  chris- 
tened, because  she  wanted  to  die  a  Christian.  As  the  woman 
was  not  sick  at  the  time,  but  manifestly  out  of  her  mind,  very 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  her  words.  But  one  night 
she  felt  very  ill,  and  renewed  her  request  with  great  insistence. 
The  chaplain  was  called  at  midnight,  and  answered  at  once. 
He  found  the  sick  woman  perfectly  conscious  and  perfectly 
rational.  She  expressed  her  desire  in  the  most  calm  and  de- 
liberate manner,  answered  all  the  questions  with  perfect  com- 
posure, repeated  all  the  prayers  which  were  suggested  to  her 
by  the  chaplain,  and  received  baptism  with  great  devotion. 
Two  hours  later  she  had  departed  this  life  and  exchanged  the 
gloom  of  the  asylum  for  the  glory  of  heaven. 

The  priest  should  not  confine  his  ministry  to  attending  calls 
to  the  sick-bed.  All  the  wards  should  be  visited  by  him,  so 
as  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  character  of  the  patients 
and  to  let  them  know  him,  so  that  they  may  recognize  his  coun- 
tenance as  that  of  a  friend.  A  physician  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  very  worst  class  of  insane  patients  used 
to  beg  the  chaplain  to  multiply  his  visits,  because,  as  he  said 
to  the  writer,  these  visits  had  a  soothing  influence  on  the  poor 
demented  creatures.  But  it  is  never  prudent  to  venture  alone 
among  a  number  of  insane  persons,  especially  of  the  violent 
type.  The  attendants  should  accompany  the  priest  or  be  close 
at  hand.  Should  any  of  the  patients  show  a  desire  to  be  ag- 
gressive, it  would  be  folly  to  run  away.  The  proper  way  is 
to  face  the  person  and  let  the  attendants  take  care  of  him  or 
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her.  Very  little  trust  can  be  put  in  personal  magnetism  by 
which  some  persons  believe  they  may  subdue  weak  minds.  I 
have  known  a  superintendent,  who  thought  he  could  do  so 
with  impunity,  to  be  compelled  to  retire  ingloriously,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  nails  rudely  traced  on  his  countenance. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  the  performance  of 
his  trying  functions  the  chaplain  should  act  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  medical  authorities  placed  in  charge  of  the  patients. 
Insanity  is  due  partly  to  physical,  partly  to  moral  causes,  and 
requires  appropriate  remedies  of  two  kinds.  The  priest  is  not 
necessarily  an  adept  in  what  they  call  psychiatry,  nor  is  a 
physician  expected  to  be  a  guide  in  spiritual  matters.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results  both  moral  and  physical  means  must 
properly  combine.  As  a  rule,  medical  men  are  more  than 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  the  presence 
of  a  priest  affords  to  render  their  ministrations  more  suc- 
cessful. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  a  prejudiced 
physician  will  seriously  hamper  the  work  of  the  priest.  In 
that  event,  patience  and  a  prudent  unobtrusive  adherence  to 
duty  will  be  the  only  weapon  with  which  a  priest  may  coun- 
teract such  opposition,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  almost  always 
conquer  prejudices  and  win  at  least  a  respectful  sympathy. 
The  greatest  amount  of  good  can  only  be  secured  by  a  hearty 
mutual  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  and  the  priest. 

R.  J.  H. 

THE  TRUE  SITE  OF  CALVARY  AND  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

{Concluded.) 

III. 

Is  There  Anything  Decisive  Known  About  the  Ancient 

Topography  of  Jerusalem  that  Would  Render 

THE  Foregoing  Conclusions  Worthless? 

What  strikes  the  most  casual  observer  at  Jerusalem  is,  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  Basilica  is  far  within  the  walls.  It  is 
reached  through  long  narrow,  dingy  bazaars  that  create  in  the 
stranger  an  unhealthy  feeling,  an  actual  loathing  for  the  lack 
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of  cleanliness  and  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  propriety  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  How  can  a  basilica 
so  situated  meet  the  Gospel  requirements?  If  we  have  here 
the  genuine  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary,  why  do  we  read  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Christ  suffered  "  without  the 
gate?"  *'  Where  is  "  the  garden  "  ^'  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea? 
Where  is  the  road  leading  into  the  country?  ®®  Why  have  we 
been  taught  from  infancy  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place 
"  near  the  city/'  ®®  if  it  occurred  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city? 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  these  exclamations  of  surprise. 
The  first  trace  of  them  is  found  in  the  itinerary  of  St.  Willi- 
bald  (eighth  century)  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  that  they  have  given  rise  to  long  and  oft-times  bitter 
controversy.  The  credulous  are  still  contented  to  think  like 
St.  Willibald  that  "  the  place  that  is  called  Calvary,  was  at 
first  outside  Jerusalem,  but  Helena,"  or  some  one  else — it  mat- 
ters little  who — "  put  the  place  inside  Jerusalem."  ^®°  Certain 
original  thinkers  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  not  only  deny 
the  genuineness  of  the  sites,  but  also  doubt  the  possibility, 
either  present  or  future,  of  identifying  them.^*^^  A  large 
number  of  Anglicans,  refraining  from  this  extreme,  have  sug- 
gested other  sites  outside  the  present  walls.  Girdler  Worrall 
would  locate  the  places  south  of  the  city,  but  only  by  way  of 
hypothesis. ^^^  The  majority  would  place  them  on  the  north. 
Cannon  Gell  suggests  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  ten  minutes'  walk  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate."  ^°* 
Capt.  Conder  favors  the  most  popular  site  of  all,  that  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Gordon's  Calvary,  owing  to  a  mystic 
argument  in  its  favor  that  Gen.  Gordon  evolved.  It  is  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  walls. 

»«  Hebr.  13:  12.  »^  Jno.  19:  41. 

»8  Mk.  15:  21;  Lk.  23:  26.  »^Jno.  19:  20. 

i<*®Tabler:  Descriptiones  Terrae  Sanctae,  p.  29. 

i**^  Cfr.  Fergusson:  The  Holy  Sepulchre.    Robinson  and  Dr.  Breen:  op. 
citata. 
102  Q.  5".,  1885,  p.  138. 
108  Q^  s. — On  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^i90i,  pp.  299  ff. 
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It  might  be  well  to  relieve  ourselves  of  these  obstacles  before 
proceeding  further.  The  defenders  of  the  first  two  sites  are 
so  few  in  number  that  they  merit  little  attention.  The  gen- 
eral argument  to  be  urged  against  all  three  will  be  enough  for 
those  two,  namely,  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  historical  proof 
for  any  one  of  them.  They  meet  indeed  the  Gospel  require- 
ments of  being  "  outside  the  city  "  and  "  nigh  to  the  city  " 
— though  here  Canon  Gell's  theory  becomes  dubious ;  yet  these 
two  conditions  may  be  verified  in  a  hundred  different  places 
near  any  of  the  walls. 

It  is  Gordon's  Calvary  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  particularly. 
The  "  facts  "  that  induced  Conder  to  accept  this  theory,  after 
he  had  rejected  the  traditional  site,  are  thus  summed  up.^®* 

I.  "  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  more  reliable,  perhaps, 
than  any  Byzantine  tradition." 

The  Jews  recognize  Gordon's  Calvary  as  the  ancient  "  place 
of  stoning."  That  the  protomartyr  St.  Stephen  was  put  to 
death  near  by  is  confirmation. 

Respecting  the  Jewish  tradition,  our  response  must  be  ad 
hominem.  During  two  entire  centuries  (135-325  A.  D.)  the 
Jews  were  in  absolute  banishment  from  the  Holy  City.  Merely 
to  approach  the  pagan  Aelia  would  have  cost  one  his  head. 
The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  were  settled  in  the  city 
throughout  this  period.  Which,  then,  had  the  better  oppor- 
tunity to  remember,  the  Jews,  "  the  place  of  stoning,"  or  the 
Christians,  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  If  the  Jews  merit  credence, 
a  fortiori  do  the  Christians.  Yet,  granting  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, and  the  force  of  the  argument  from  St.  Stephen's  martyr- 
dom, it  does  not  follow  that  the  "  place  of  stoning  "  was  the 
place  set  apart  for  crucifixion.  True,  those  who  were  stoned 
may  have  been  crucified  afterwards,  yet  crucifixion  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  distinct  penalty. 

What  is  more,  there  is  no  available  proof  that  the  Jews  had 
a  determinate  place  for  crucifying.  This  is  where  Dr.  Breen 
again  errs,  in  wrongly  taking  the  existence  of  such  a  place  for 

10*  Quar.  St.,  1883,  p.  74- 
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granted.  But,  even  though  there  were,  it  must  not  be  ignored 
that  the  Romans,  who  put  our  Lord  to  death,  would  not  feel 
bound  to  perform  the  execution  there.  Through  hatred  for 
the  Jews,  the  foreigners  are  known  to  have  crucified  at  times 
in  the  public  streets. ^"'^ 

2.  "A  Jewish  tomb  exists  nigh  to  the  knoll.  This  sepulchre 
would  seem  to  have  stood  by  itself  in  the  gardens  which  we 
know  existed  north  of  Jerusalem."     (5  Wars,  II,  2). 

Conder  wrote  these  words  in  1883.  Two  years  later  a  large 
and  handsome  hypogeum  containing  Jewish  tombs,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  property  belonging  to  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
where  they  have  rebuilt  the  Basilica  of  St.  Stpehen;^**®  and 
more  recently  other  tombs  have  been  unearthed  nearer  the 
Damascus  gate.  In  a  word,  the  sepulchre  that  was  originally 
thought  to  stand  "  by  itself  "  is  one  of  a  series,  interrupted  oc- 
casionally, but  beginning  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  if  not  with- 
in the  city,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Yet  the  pious  Anglican  who  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  sing 
Psalms  at  Gordon's  Tomb,  or  better  the  "  Garden  Tomb,"  as 
Sanday  suggests,  heeds  little  these,  the  strongest,  arguments 
in  its  favor.  They  see  at  the  place  only  a  natural  Calvary, 
i.  e.  a  place  of  a  skull,  for  that  is  what  the  term  means. ^**^ 
Gordon  once  spoke  of  the  place  as  "  Skull  Hill,"  because  of  its 
natural  contour.  Although  agreeing  with  Conder  in  his  con- 
clusions, Gordon  regarded  the  principal  reasons  of  this  archeo- 
logist  as  "fanciful."  He  says:  "I  pass  by  the  fact  of  the 
tradition  of  '  the  place  of  stoning,'  of  the  precipice,  of  the  tra- 
dition of  its  being  the  place  where  Jeremiah  wrote  the  la- 
mentations— or  the  particularly  suitable  entourage  of  the  place, 

10  5  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites,  etc.,  p.  69.     See  also  Wilson,  Q.  S.,  1902,  p.  I45- 
io«  Rev.  Archeohgique,  1888;  Lagrange,  St.  Etienne  et  Son  Sanct.  d,  Jer., 
pp.  112  ff. 

i<>^  Cfr.  Matt.  27:  Z2>\  Mk.  15:  22;  Lk.  22,:  ZZ',  Jno-  I9'  i7-  ^^  allow 
to  pass  the  opinion  at  first  embraced  by  Henry  A.  Harper,  which  was  in 
favor  of  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Harper  was  con- 
verted to  Conder's  belief  principally  because  the  latter's  identification  was 
on  the  road  "  leading  to  the  country,"  i.  e.,  to  Samaria,  Galilee,  etc.  Cfr. 
Q.  S.,  1883,  p.  148. 
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for  these  things  may  be  fanciful.  I  also  will  not  hold  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  twelfth  century  St.  Stephen's  Church  was  at 
the  Damascus  Gate,  outside/ ^^  and  that  St.  Stephen  was  stoned 
nine  months  after  our  Lord's  Crucifixion,  and  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Jews  would  have  two  places  of  execution  in  nine 
months. 

"And  I  will  mention  the  more  fanciful  view  that  the  men- 
tion of  Skull  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  is  a  call  to  atten- 
tion." ^«« 

Then  follows  the  mystic  reasoning.  The  little  knoll  is  the 
skull  of  a  complete  figure.  Jerusalem  itself  is  the  body.  The 
Cotton  Grotto,  or  Royal  Quarries,  under  the  north  central 
section  of  the  city,  forms  the  chest.  A  conduit  near  by  is  the 
esophagus, — "  and  if  you  are  venturesome,"  adds  the  en- 
thusiastic General,  "  you  will  carry  out  the  analogy  further." 
It  is  a  verse  in  Leviticus  that  leads  to  all  this.  The  type 
should  be  immolated  "  north  "  of  the  altar."**  Therefore  the 
antitype  as  well.  And  Leviticus  should  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  Isaias.  "  I  have  spread  forth  my  hands  all  the  day  to 
an  unbelieving  people."  ^^^  Put  the  arms  and  the  hands  on 
this  figure,  "  a  cross  on  that  line  "  that  connects  the  skull  and 
the  body,  and  that  cross-line  will  embrace  all  the  city  and 
Mount  of  Olives." 

It  is  a  pious  enthusiasm  that  is  here  in  operation,  and  its 
vibrations  are  yet  felt  and  will  perhaps  be  felt  for  a  long  time 
to  come  by  warm  partisans  otherwise  ill-informed. 

An  enthusiasm  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  to  work  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  to-day  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Gor- 
don and  his  theory  are  often  ignorant  of  the  theory  itself. 
They  see  in  Skull  Hill  not  the  head  of  a  monstrous  body, 
but  a  naturally  bald  pate  with  a  Moslem  cemetery  on  top. 

108  Position  of  St.  Stephen's  outside  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  established 
by  a  chart  of  1170  A.  D.  or  thereabouts,  p.  84.  The  Damascus  Gate  was 
at  that  time  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  See  St.  Gtienne  et  Son  Sanctuaire 
d  Jer. 

io»  Q.  S.,  1885,  pp.  79  ff. 

110  Lev.  i:  II.  "Us.  65:  2. 
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Others  go  around  to  the  side  and  see  two  huge  eyes  with  a 
nose  between.  A  few  have  probed  the  surface  somewhat  and 
found  remains  of  Constantine's  basilica.  Companions  part  at 
the  door  of  the  tomb.  One  goes  in  and  the  other  remains  out- 
side, to  see  if  they  have  to  stoop  to  see  each  other.  At  first 
they  fail,  but  the  one  within  sees  the  cause.  It  is  too  dark. 
So  he  throws  his  coat  aside,  and  the  companion  without  imme- 
diately beholds  his  white  shirt.  Thereupon  is  verified  the 
verse  of  St.  John  (20:5)  :  "And  when  he  stooped  down,  he  ** 
saw  the  linen  cloths  lying."  Indeed  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
is  so  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  place  that  he  writes : 
"  For  a  space  I  lay  there  flat  on  my  back."  ^^^ 

We  have  not  devoted  so  much  attention  to  Gordon^s  Cal- 
vary, for  the  sake  of  refuting  it.  Let  it  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth.  It  might  satisfy  the  curious-minded,  however,  to 
know  that  the  stones  on  the  hill  are  those  of  two  old  mosques, 
that  the  bald  top  was  not  the  original  shape,  that  the  eyes  and 
the  nose  are  the  result  of  quarrying  a  few  centuries  ago,  and 
that  it  is  only  from  made  earth  that  it  is  necessary  "  to  stoop  " 
in  order  to  see  into  the  tomb.  Were  this  accumulation  re- 
moved so  as  to  leave  only  the  ancient  level,  one  could  not  see 
"  where  the  body  was  laid  "  from  without,  unless  he  had  a 
ladder,  as  Canon  McColl  rightly  tells  us  with  the  approbation 
of  Dr.  Schick. 

What  is  of  interest  here  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
production  of  popular  imagination  in  the  advanced  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  It  is  a  requiescat  in  pace  that  sober- 
minded  Anglicans  pronounce  over  Gordon  and  his  theory. 
The  more  intelligent  partisans  of  the  rival  Calvary  fall  back 
on  Conder's  argument;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  Gor- 
don who  identified  it,  and  who  was  one  of  its  most  zealous 
defenders. 

The  matter  serves  to  illustrate  the  following  points : 

I.  We  cannot  be  too  sure  about  the  origin  of  names.  We 
now  hear  of  Gordon's  Tomb  as  well  as  of  Gordon's  Calvary; 

112  See  Q.  5".,  1901,  p.  282. 
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and  it  is  certain  that  the  rival  sepulchre  was  not  known  to  Gor- 
don/^ ^  For  this  reason,  it  might  be  unwise  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Golgotha,  or  Calvary.  It 
might  have  arisen  from  the  shape  of  the  protuberance,  from 
executions  that  occurred  there  either  regularly  or  at  intervals, 
or  finally  from  the  old  tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  there. 
If  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  the  Fathers,  the  last  explana- 
tion is  the  only  one  to  be  found  with  anything  like  unanimous 
approval.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  is  inclined  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  tradition  back  to  Jewish  sources.^^*  The  tradition 
survives.  Its  best  expression  is  the  skull  and  the  cross-bones 
at  the  base  of  the  crosses  and  crucifixes.  That  the  tradition 
is  absurd  is  not  enough  to  disprove  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Popular  attribution  of  this  kind  does  not  follow  the  rules  of 
logic. 

2.  If  the  more  intelligent  defendants  of  the  new  sites  dis- 
cern always  between  what  they  judge  to  be  sound  and  what 
is  purely  imaginary  in  the  popular  beliefs  that  have  grown  up 
around  them,  why  should  not  the  defenders  of  the  old  site 
do  so  as  well  ?    We  have  more  to  fall  back  on  than  they  have. 

3.  If  the  Gordon  school  or  any  other  attached  to  new 
theories  vindicate  their  honor  by  disavowing  any  prejudice 
against  the  old  sites,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  defenders  of 
the  latter  must  abandon  well-established  and  long-cherished 
traditions  in  order  to  show  a  liberal  spirit,  or  that,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  giving  new  aspects  to  the  old  truths  without  changing 
them  substantially,  they  are  guided  by  preconceptions  and 
stubborn  resistance.  The  charge  is  sometimes  made,  though 
it  comes  from  quarters  that  are  not  to  be  feared. 

We  must  now  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  show  a  lack  of  proof  that  the  traditional  Cal- 
vary and  Holy  Sepulchre  were  within  the  city  limits  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord. 

Overlooking  for  the  present  the  force  of  tradition,  which  in- 
deed is  so  strong  as  to  give  rise  to  a  favorable  presumption 

"3  See  Sanday,  5".  S.,  p.  68.  "*  Q.  S.,  1902,  pp.  67  ff. 
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bordering  on  certitude,  it  is  agreed  that  Jewish  burial  was  not 
permitted  in  the  city  proper.  The  only  known  exemptions 
from  this  law  were  peculiar  to  the  kings.  Now  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  several  other  tombs 
that  are  unmistakably  Jewish.  The  presence  of  these  tombs 
where  they  are  is  as  difficult  to  explain  as  that  of  the  Sepulchre 
itself,  for  they  too  are  within  the  present  city  walls. 

Captain  Conder  has  suggested  that  the  so-called  "  tomb  of 
Nicodemus,  immediately  west  of  the  traditional  Holy 
Sepulchre,  is  the  monument  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  including  the 
tombs  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  existed  as  such  at  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion."  ^^^ 

Yet  if  we  are  to  insist  upon  the  Biblical  record  in  placing 
the  Royal  Tombs  within  the  ancient  city,  we  must  locate  them 
much  farther  southward,  on  that  part  of  the  eastern  ridge 
called  Ophel.  The  original  city  of  Jebus,  afterwards  the 
"  city  of  David  "  was  there  situated,^^^  and  recent  excavations 
have  shown  that,  if  Jebus  bore  any  proportion  whatever  to  the 
other  Canaanite  villages,  even  though  it  were  the  largest  of 
them  all,  it  could  not  in  those  early  times  have  spread  across 
the  valley  and  so  far  northward  as  to  enclose  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. ^^^  Indeed,  had  it  done  so,  the  ancient  city  would  have 
equalled  the  modern  one  in  size,  for  what  Jerusalem  has  gained 
on  the  north,^^®  has  been  cut  off  on  the  south. 

Moreover,  the  discovery  of  another  tomb  north  of  the 
"  Prison  of  Christ "  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this 
theory,  shows  its  insufficiency."® 

This  is,  therefore,  an  extrinsic  reason  why  we  should  main- 
tain that  until  the  northern  limits  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  time 

115  Q.  s.,  1883,  p.  73-     Conder's  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  341,  3d  ed. 
ii«  Lagrange,  Rev.  Bib.,  I,  i,  pp.  31-38. 

117  Vincent,  Rev.  Bib.,  1906,  p.  63  and  plans. 

118  We  do  not  take  into  account  the  extensive  Jewish  suburb  that  has 
sprung  up  so  rapidly  in  very  recent  years. 

ii»  For  description,  see  Vincent,  Rev.  Bib.,  1902,  pp.  22-23.  "  Thanks 
to  this  discovery,"  wrote  Dr.  Schick,  "the  important  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished for  the  future  that  there  were  really  tombs  in  this  region  at  the 
Jewish  epoch." — Ibid. 
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of  our  Lord  shall  be  known  with  certainty  to  have  embraced 
the  site  of  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  historical 
data  already  adduced  should  enjoy  a  demonstrative  force. 

Curiously  enough,  recent  studies  and  researches  in  and 
about  Jerusalem  go  to  bear  out  this  contention.  Josephus  tells 
us  of  three  walls  by  which  "  Jerusalem  was  fortified  ...  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys," 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  north.  The  last  and  outermost  of  these 
walls  was  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  our  Lord.  It  certainly  included  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  third  wall  followed 
with  slight  deviations,  the  course  of  the  present  wall.^^**  The 
whole  difficulty  hinges  on  the  position  of  the  second  wall,  that 
is,  the  outermost  wall  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Should  it  be 
proved  definitely  that  this  wall  also  included  the  present  Holy 
Sepulchre,  all  the  historical  documents,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
might  have  been  written  from  the  time  of  the  Resurrection  un- 
til doomsday,  would  not  suffice  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
the  venerable  sanctuary. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  to  gain  as  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge as  possible  about  the  course  of  the  second  wall.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  eye-witness  who  has  described  it  is 
Josephus,  and  the  items  he  has  recorded  are  extremely  scanty. 
He  says :  "  The  second  wall  took  its  beginning  from  that  Gate 
which  they  called  *  Bennath,*  which  belonged  to  the  first 
wall ;  it  only  encompassed  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
reached  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia."  ^^^ 

Josephus  is  so  particular  in  describing  the  first  and  third 
walls,  in  indicating  the  direction  they  took,  the  principal  tow- 
ers, places,  and  buildings  along  which  they  passed,  their 
angles,  junctions,  and  the  rest,  that  one  is  at  first  struck  by  the 
contrast.  Why  such  meagre  intelligence  about  the  second 
wall  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  second  wall  was  comparatively 
unimportant,  that  the  principal  places  or  constructions  con- 

120  Some  authorities  place  it  farther  north. 
i2iWhiston's  Trans.     Wars,  V,  IV,  §  n. 
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nected  with  it  were  the  towers  at  its  extremities?  And  why 
say  that  this  wall  "  only  encompassed  the  northern  quarter," 
if  the  northern  quarter  were  extensive?  The  adjunct  "  only  " 
would  otherwise  seem  uncalled  for. 

Before  pressing  this  matter  further,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  topographical  data  given  in  the  first  section 
of  this  study.  The  Gate  Gennath  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  near  the  tower  Hippicus,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
Jaffa  Gate.  The  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  touched  on  the 
Temple  area  near  its  north-west  angle.  The  Tyropeon  Valley 
thus  passed  between  them.  Bezetha  (containing  Gordon's 
Calvary  and  Tomb),  which  will  come  in  for  collateral  consid- 
eration, is  the  hill  that  takes  its  rise  directly  north  of  the 
Temple  platform.  It  was  formerly  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter and  consequently  from  the  Antonia  by  an  immense  ditch 
now  filled  up,  over  which  the  present  Via  Dolorosa  passes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ditch  ran  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  wall,  for  it  was  made  for  purposes  of  defence.^^^  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  warrant  one  in  condemning  too  rigor- 
ously the  Way  of  the  Cross.  The  city  is  so  densely  built  in 
this  section  that  for  those  who  hold  that  the  Judgment  of 
Christ  took  place  near  the  Antonia,  the  present  stations  are 
distributed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  path  our  Saviour  must 
have  trod. 

When  Robinson  undertook  to  trace  the  course  of  the  second 
wall,  the  first  problem  he  proposed  to  himself  was  the  follow- 
ing: If  the  second  wall  passed  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
given  points,  would  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  been  excluded? 
The  painstaking  traveller  went  up  into  the  towers.  He 
scanned  the  city  from  Hippicus  to  the  Antonia  and  from  the 
Antonia  to  Hippicus,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stood  always  at 
a  safe  distance  on  the  north.  But  the  reservoir,  or  "  Pool  of 
Ezechias,"  was  also  on  the  north,  and  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  reservoir  stood  within  the  ancient  city. 

Two  alternatives  were  left.    The  wall  crossed  the  present  city 


122  Josephus :  ibid.    Q.  S.,  1902,  p.  283. 
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area  either  in  zigzag  fashion  or  "  in  a  curve."  The  latter 
appeared  the  preferable  hypothesis,  because  Josephus  says  that 
the  wall  encompassed  ( KVKiohfievov )  the  northern  quarter.  Thus 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  have  been  included,  and  the  tradi- 
tional course  is  lost.^^^  This  view,  in  Canon  Tristram's 
phrase,  "  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  history  and  topo- 
graphy." ^^*     But  let  us  see. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Josephus  uses  the  word  "  encompassed ;" 
but  has  a  limit  to  be  circular  in  order  to  encompass  a  given 
place?  Popular  usage  is  far  from  being  so  restrictive.  In 
any  case  Josephus  was  hardly  so  precise.  The  Jewish  his- 
torian was  not  a  critical  topographer.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
locate  certain  natural  phenomena  he  describes,  such  as  the 
position  of  certain  hills,  the  configuration  of  the  soil,  and  the 
like,  that  have  undergone  comparatively  little  change  since  his 
time.  Is  it  not  therefore  unwise  to  insist  upon  a  strictly  ety- 
mological use  of  a  certain  word  in  a  given  case,  when  we  know 
that  the  writer  was  otherwise  addicted  to  looseness  of  expres- 
sion and  inaccuracy  of  detail?  What  is  more,  Josephus  em- 
ploys this  same  term  in  connexion  with  the  east,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  the  city,  which,  he  says,  are  "  encompassed 
(IkvkIovto)  with  impassable  valleys."  Now  these  walls,  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  went  almost  in  a  bee-line  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  a  fact  that  shows  the  error  there  would  be  in 
ascribing  to  Josephus  a  greater  accuracy  than  popular  usage 
demands. 

That  the  size  of  the  ancient  city  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced in  any  other  supposition  is  an  argument  devoid  of  the 
force  that  its  authors  attach  to  it.  No  one  objects  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  city  as  contained  within  the  first  wall.  Yet  the 
second  wall  embraced  '*  only  the  northern  quarter."  It  left 
the  first  wall  at  Gennath.     It  joined  it  again  at  the  Antonia. 

123  Bib.  Res.,  I,  pp.  512,  313  and  410.  See  also  Dr.  Wilson,  who  speaks 
in  Robinson's  hypothesis.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I,  p.  437,  cited  by  Dr.  Breen, 
op.  cit.,  p.  461.  But  we  shall  give  Wilson's  personal  opinion  presently. 
Cfr.  Conder,  Q.  S.,  1883,  p.  73- 

124  Topogr.  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  137- 
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Now  the  "  quarters  "  of  Jerusalem,  always  well  defined,  are 
small;  and  judging  from  that  standpoint,  there  is  no  objection 
to  running  the  second  wall  as  near  the  first  as  convenience 
would  permit.  Again  the  second  wall  was  almost  as  ancient 
as  the  first,  and  when  it  was  built,  it  was  in  all  probability- 
designed  merely  to  atone  for  weak  points  in  the  interior  wall. 

But  these  considerations  may  be  left  aside  for  the  moment. 
What  really  staggers  the  uninitiated  is  the  remembrance  that 
the  Jews  came  annually  to  Jerusalem  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands to  celebrate  the  Pasch,  and  all  must  have  lodged  in  the 
city ;  and  again,  the  fabulous  number  of  Jews  that  were  in  the 
city  during  the  siege.  Josephus  calculated  them  at  over  a 
million.^-'^ 

All  this  may  be  gathered  without  the  slightest  compromise. 
The  condition  of  a  city  during  a  siege  is  an  abnormal  criter- 
ion. It  is  not  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  Jerusalem 
contained  such  a  vast  number  at  such  a  critical  moment,  they 
were  mostly  strangers  and,  as  Whiston  observes,  they  were 
"  cooped  up  in  the  city  as  in  a  prison."  As  for  the  annual 
feast  of  the  Passover,  it  is  far  from  being  settled  that  the 
immense  host  lodged  in  the  city,  though  a  mere  glance  at 
Hebrew  quarters  and  colonies  in  America  would  show  that 
hiving  of  this  nature  was  neither  absurd  nor  impossible. 

What  really  touches  the  point  here  is,  not  what  social  and 
religious  customs  would  seem  to  dictate  as  desirable  at  that 
late  period,  but  what  the  political  status  of  the  population  re- 
quired when  the  wall  was  built.  The  period  which  merits  at- 
tention is  that  of  Nehemias,  not  that  of  Christ.  It  was  Ne- 
hemias  who  restored  the  second  wall.  The  difficulties  that 
attended  its  reconstruction,  the  interference  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  reluctance  of  many  of  the  Jews  to  repeople  and  defend  the 
city  after  the  Captivity,  are  the  only  features  to  be  dealt  with. 
Were  we  to  go  back  five  centuries  and  a  half  in  America's 
history,  what  would  be  left?     Yet  this  is  just  the  length  of 

12  5  Wars,  VIII,  i;  XIII,  7;  VI,  IX,  3;  and  notes  in  Whiston's  trans- 
lation. 
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time  that  must  be  subtracted  from  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  if  we  are  to  consider 
merely  the  suitableness  of  the  second  wall.  Certainly,  the  city 
did  not  need  to  be  of  great  extent  in  those  times,  and  even 
though  it  were  notably  curtailed  on  the  north,  it  embraced  an 
area  corresponding  to  this  loss  on  the  south.  The  ancient 
city  embraced  the  Zion  suburb  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Ophel. 
This  is  what  new  and  enthusiastic  partisans  of  rival  Calvaries 
overlook. 

The  last  objection  urged  by  Robinson  and  patronized  by 
Capt.  Conder  ^^^  is,  that  "  no  military  man  could  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  the  second  wall  ran  down  into  the  deep 
Tyropeon  Valley,  instead  of  occupying  the  saddle  to  the  west." 
Its  defenders  would  be  at  too  great  a  disadvantage,  for  the 
ground  rises  from  the  wall  outward. 

To  this  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  "a  member  of  the  Survey  with 
Captain  Conder,  and  who  made  a  close  and  exhaustive  study 
on  the  spot,  of  all  theories  proposed,  and  who  compared  them 
with  his  competent  observations  made  elsewhere,  seems  to 
furnish  an  adequate  reply.  He  says :  "  The  view  that  a  wall 
excluding  the  church  would  have  a  faulty  trace  is  hardly  to 
the  point.  There  are  several  Greek  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
where  the  city  walls  or  parts  of  them  are  quite  as  badly 
traced  according  to  modern  ideas.  In  ancient  times  the 
acropolis  was  the  principal  defence,  the  city  wall  was  often 
weak."  ^" 

No  one  surely  claims  for  the  Hebrews  an  art  and  skill  in  the 
construction  of  ramparts  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  placing  of  the  second  wall  south  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  until  the  adversaries  of  this  system  succeed  in  find- 
ing definite  traces  of  it  on  the  north. 

Up  to  the  present  all  research  in  the  latter  section  of  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  fruitless,  while  certain  welcome  discoveries  of 
old  Jewish  masonry  east  of  the  basilica  tend  to  show  that  the 

126  Q.  s.y  1883,  P-  7Z-  ^2^  Q.  S.,  1903,  p.  247,  note  i. 
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course  of  the  wall  was  all  that  can  be  desired  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  traditional  opinion. 

It  is  to  these  discoveries  that  Dr.  Breen  alludes  in  a 
strange  tone.  He  says  of  M.  Legendre :  "  In  some  places 
only  two  or  three  of  the  great  stones  lie  together.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  preconceived  determination  to  defend  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  led  him  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  these  ruins  than  they  deserve.  It  has  been  found 
that  excavations  in  any  part  of  Jerusalem  will  reveal  similar 
gigantic  ruins."  ^^^ 

Indeed,  it  is  not  the  number,  nor  the  fewness,  of  stones 
that  facilitates  or  prevents  their  identification,  but  rather  the 
workmanship  that  they  exhibit.  Besides,  in  the  particular 
discoveries  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  there  have  been 
brought  to  light  not  only  "  two  or  three  "  stones,  but  large 
masses  of  peculiarly-cut  stone  about  which  archeologists  alone 
are  capable  of  passing  judgment.  These  remains  are  seen 
in  the  Russian  Convent  of  St.  Abraham,  about  120  yards  east 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (discov.  in  1882-1883),  and  in  the 
Muristan  (disc.  1893),  which  is  at  a  still  greater  distance  on 
the  south  and  south-east.  The  stones  are  not  always  in  posi- 
tion. Those  in  the  Muristan  were  supported  by  ruins  ten 
feet  in  depth.  Yet  enough  of  them  are  in  place  to  indicate 
with  a  strong  degree  of  probability,  the  position  and  direction 
of  an  ancient  Jewish  wall,  comparable  only  to  the  massive 
ramparts  that  still  hem  in  the  city  at  several  places,  and  which 
uncontrovertibly  antedate  the  Christian  era. 

When  these  exceptional  finds  occurred,  Drs.  Guthe  and 
Schick  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  second 
wall.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Schick  is  particularly  valuable,  for 
at  that  time  he  had  passed  over  forty  years  in  the  Holy 
City,  all  of  which  period  he  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  local 
archeology  and  architecture.  A  German  Protestant  by  birth, 
he  had  for  many  years  repudiated  the  traditional '  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  but  the  appearance  of  Jewish  masonry  on 

128  op.  cit,  p.  461. 
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such  an  extensive  scale  at  these  places  made  him  from  that 
moment  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  convert  and  stanch  adherent. 

Among  eminent  CathoHc  authorities  whose  views  coincide 
with  those  of  Dr.  Schick  ranks  a  savant  who  has  personally 
investigated  the  ruins,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.  P.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  Jerusalem  and  has  shown  an  un- 
common interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sanctuaries.  Needless 
to  say,  the  same  view  obtains  at  the  "  ficole  Biblique  de  St. 
fitienne.'*  It  has  met  its  best  expression  so  far  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Vincent,  O.  P.,  Professor  of  Palestinian 
Archeology  at  that  institution.^^® 

Taking  these  authorities  as  a  basis,  the  old  wall  should  be 
thus  reconstructed :  The  masses  of  wall  still  in  place  should  be 
prolonged  in  the  directions  indicated  by  their  actual  position 
and  should  be  joined  with  certain  other  fragments  on  either 
side.  The  result  arrived  at  is  a  continuous  though  angular 
line  extending  from  the  Tower  of  Hippicus  (Gennath) 
N.  E.  N.  to  the  Greek  University,  thence  directly  eastward  to 
the  Muristan,  thence  northward  through  the  Convent  of  St. 
Abraham,  where  are  found  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  city 
gates  and  a  large  mass  of  wall  resting  on  a  base  of  natural 
rock.  Then  continuing  a  short  distance  beyond  the  convent, 
the  line  takes  an  E.  N.  E.  direction  indicated  by  two  fragments 
of  wall  near  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  finally,  after  making  a 
double  turn,  slightly  N.  W.  N.  and  then  E.  N.  E.,  at  the  fifth 
and  third  stations  respectively,  it  joins  the  Antonia.  The 
weakest  part  of  this  wall  would  be  near  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  all  along  the  part  that  lies  east  of  the  Sepul- 
chre a  great  deal  of  quarrying  was  done  in  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian times.  Moreover  a  series  of  cisterns  has  been  found 
there.  It  is  suggested  that  there  was  formerly  a  ditch  along 
this  part  of  the  wall,  e:Jicept  at  one  particular  point,  and  that 
explains  why  the  place  was  selected  for  cisterns  and  quarries 
after  the  erection  of  the  third  wall.  In  that  case  the  second 
wall  would  not  have  been  so  weak  as  is  sometimes  represented. 

^^^  Rev.  Bib.,  Janvier,  1902;  La  Deuxieme  Enceinte  de  Jerusalem. 
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This  theory  is  in  strict  conformity  with  Josephus,  and  it 
places  the  Holy  Sepulchre  outside  the  city.  It  has  strong 
supporters,  even  among  Protestants.  It  has  already  been  in- 
troduced into  several  recent  guide-books,  charts,  and  plans  of 
the  Holy  City. 

The  chief  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  it  are  set 
forth  to  advantage  by  Dr.  Breen,  as  against  M.  Legendre,  an 
upholder  of  the  theory.^ ^^  I  state  them  briefly  and  reply  to 
them. 

1.  The  angle  of  the  Muristan  is  too  "  vast;"  and  Dr.  Breen 
adds  that  M.  Legendre  gives  no  reason  "  v^hy  this  wall  should 
make  this  angle."  The  reason  for  making  the  angle  so  vast 
is  the  directions  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  wall. 

2.  "  There  is  no  angle  in  all  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  like  this 
angle."  That  is  true  to-day,  but  in  Aelia,  Hadrian's  Jerusa- 
lem, there  was  a  much  vaster  angle  in  the  south  wall  when 
the  Zion  suburb  was  excluded  and  Ophel  left  within,  and  that 
is  saying  nothing  of  the  angle  in  the  first  wall.  That  sur- 
passed both  the  other  two.  It  is  utility  that  determines  the 
course  of  lines  of  defence,  not  symmetry. 

3.  "All  the  outer  walls  of  Jerusalem  run  in  a  straight 
course."  Exception  should  be  made  for  the  northern  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  southern  wall  (Cfr.  charts).  The  other  two 
are  almost  straight  because  of  their  situation  along  deep,  yawn- 
ing valleys.  Such  environment  is  wanting  on  the  north  and 
south,  though  the  south  wall  ran  along  a  valley  in  Josephus' 
time. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  for  the  genuineness  of  Calvary 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  have  we  not  ?  Some  have  asserted 
that  we  have.  Yet  eminent  topographers  are  still  divided. 
Against  those  mentioned  above,  Captain  Conder  in  the  Sur- 
vey ^^^  states  that  "  no  remains  "  of  the  second  wall  "  have 
yet  been  recognized ;"  while  Sir  Charles  Wilson  thinks  it  pos- 
sible, on  purely  topographical  grounds,  to  run  the  'wall  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     An  argument  based 

13  0  op.  cit.,  pp.  460-461. 
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solely  on  the  supposed  course  of  the  wall  might  appear  a  little 
"  hazardous  " — not  so  hazardous,  however  as  are  the  argu- 
ments for  the  rival  sites — for  the  simple  reason  that  it  falls 
short  of  absolute  certainty.  Once  the  wall  is  demonstrated 
to  have  followed  the  course  suggested,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
problem  will  vanish;  but  until  that  time  we  may  yield  con- 
fidently to  the  force  of  tradition  and  take  it  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  not  as  a  premise,  that  the  wall  ran  somewhere  south 
of  the  basilica. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  but  just  to  give  the  valuable  opin- 
ions of  the  leading  members  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  touching  the  traditional  Holy  Sepulchre.  Captain 
Conder  is  the  only  one  who  is  averse  to  it.  His  views  are  dis- 
carded by  his  co-laborers.  Sir  Charles  Warren  is  illustrious 
for  his  work  on  "  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,  giving  further 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Present  Site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."  ^^^  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Professor 
of  Palestinian  Archeology  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  convinced  of 
the  traditional  sites  because  of  the  tombs  near  them.^^^  And 
while  Sir  Charles  Wilson  confesses  his  inability  to  trace  the 
wall  either  north  or  south  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  makes 
the  following  observation  that  merits  attention.  He  speaks 
of  the  traditional  site:  "To  my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  its  favor  is  that  it  was  never  disputed,  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  the  early  days  either  by  Jews  or  heathen.  Surely 
when  Julian  was  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  Cyril  was  boldly 
denouncing  the  attempt  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Emperor  would  have  indulged  in  one  of  his  sneering  re- 
marks if  there  had  been  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sites."  ^^* 

This  recalls  also  the  argument  cited  by  Canon  McCoU  from 
Finlay's  History  of  Greece  (I,  App.  IH),  although  we  would 
not  like  to  insist  upon  it  too  much :  "  The  Roman  Ordnance 

132 London:  Bentley,  1880. 

138  Q.  S.,  1901,  pp.  297-298,  and  Survey,  JeTUsalem. 
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Survey,  especially  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  so  per- 
fect that  if  there  had  been  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  reference  to  the  map 
would  settle  the  matter.  Fields,  trees,  prominent  objects  were 
clearly  marked  on  these  maps,  copies  of  which  were  kept  in  the 
Imperial  archives  in  Rome,  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  for 
local  use.  Joseph's  villa  and  garden  would  have  been  on  the 
map,  and  certainly  so  famous  a  place  as  Golgotha."  ^^^ 

We  might  here  consider  our  critical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  finished,  were  we  not  confronted  with  one  more  argu- 
ment from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Breen.  He  tells  us  that  the  vicin- 
ity of  Calvary  was  thickly  peopled  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  Consequently,  the  execution  ordered  by  Pilate  was 
impossible  at  that  place. 

We  have  already  noted  the  disregard  shown  by  the  Romans 
for  Jewish  custom,  which  sometimes  allowed  them  to  go  so 
far  as  to  crucify  in  the  public  streets.  But  that  answer  is  but 
secondary  here.  Whence  comes  the  intelligence  about  the 
dense  population  near  Calvary?  From  an  a  fortiori  argument 
founded  on  Josephus.     Dr.  Breen  argues  thus : 

Josephus  tells  us  that  the  city  had  grown  up  the  hill  Bezetha,  or 
the  New  City  [at  the  time  the  third  wall  was  built].  Now  if,  a 
few  years  after  Christ's  crucifixion,  the  city  had  extended  itself 
up  to  the  northern  part  of  Bezetha,  much  more  was  it  built  up 
about  the  site  of  the  traditional  Calvary,  which  is  down  toward 
the  heart  of  the  city.  ...  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  large 
portion  of  Jerusalem  should  have  no  wall.^^® 

The  reasoning  is  certainly  specious.  Let  us  see  if  Josephus 
gives  ground  for  it.  The  historian  in  assigning  the  reason 
why  the  third  wall  was  built  says:  "As  the  city  grew  more 
populous,  it  gradually  crept  beyond  its  walls.  And  those  parts 
of  it  that  stood  north  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to 
the  city,  made  it  considerably  larger,  and  caused  the  fourth 
hill,  Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited  also.^^^ 

135  Q.  S.,  ibid.,  275.  ^^^Har.  Exp.  of  the  Cos.,  IV,  p.  402. 
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Elsewhere  he  says :  "  Then  he  [Agrippa]  fortified  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  those  which  pertained  to  the  new  city."  ^** 
Obviously  Josephus  is  mentioning  that  part  of  the  city  that 
was  most  in  need  of  protection,  namely,  that  part  that  "  made 
it  considerably  larger."  Now  that  part,  as  he  says  manifestly, 
was  not  Calvary  or  any  suburb  on  the  western  ridge,  but  the 
suburb  on  the  eastern  ridge  "  north  of  the  Temple,"  the  sub- 
urb of  Bezetha.  Again  the  New  City  and  Bezetha  are  identi- 
fied so  that  the  Doctor  is  wrong  in  extending  either  of  them 
over  to  Calvary.  Moreover  the  "  cold  logic  "  of  recently  dis- 
covered facts  is  against  him.  The  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Calvary  has  been  shown  to  have  been  an  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery,  and  therefore  there  could  not  legally  have  been  a 
human  habitation  within  a  circle  of  fifty  cubits. 

Indeed,  if  an  a  posteriori  procedure  were  permitted,  we 
might  turn  the  proposed  argument  to  favor  the  second  wall. 
The  population  spread  naturally  up  in  the  Bezetha  direction, 
because  the  sides  of  the  hill  slope  rapidly  and  could  be  easily 
defended.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  suburb  large  enough 
to  make  a  new  wall  necessary  would  have  sprung  up  within  a 
short  period.  What  wonder,  then,  if  a  previous  wall,  after 
having  started  almost  directly  across  the  city,  should  take  a 
sudden  bend  northward  as  it  came  near  the  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  thickly  populated  hill  ?  That  would  explain  excellently 
a  "  vast  angle  "  in  the  midst  of  it. 

With  this  we  terminate  our  arguments,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. If  the  former  quality  has  been  thought  to  predomin- 
ate at  times,  it  is  not  because  we  have  written  solely  for  the 
sake  of  attack.  Our  scope  was  rather  to  make  known  what 
we  deem,  with  a  profound  conviction,  to  be  solidly  established 
views.  To  attain  that  end  it  was  necessary  to  clear  away 
whatever  obstacles  may  have  been  conjured  up  in  the  minds 
of  those  interested  by  the  partisans  of  opposing  views. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Basilica  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  edifice  built  by 
Constantine,  and  that  the  latter  magnificent  structure  stood  on 

138  Antiquities,  VII,  2. 
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the  places  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection.  History- 
is  explicit  and  connected  since  326  A.  D.  Before  that  time 
there  existed  an  unvarying  tradition  that  extended  from  the 
divine  decree  to  go  forth  from  the  tomb,  to  the  imperial  de- 
cree to  build  the  church.  That  tradition  took  its  rise  from 
the  unheard-of  marvel  of  a  victory  over  death.  It  could  not 
have  wavered.  The  history  of  its  cradle,  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  is  morally  without  a  break.  The  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple were  such  as  to  cherish  it.  The  interest  of  pilgrims  was 
too  intense  to  let  it  die  out.  Finally,  the  earliest  available 
documents  represent  it  as  having  outlived  the  harshest  treat- 
ment, and  their  authors  rejoice  that  all  fraudulent  designs  to 
stifle  it  had  been  thwarted. 

As  a  consequence,  we  may  still  ascend  Calvary  and  kiss  the 
socket  of  the  Cross.  We  may  still  kneel  at  the  tomb  and  be- 
hold "  the  place  where  they  laid  Him."  And  in  doing  so,  we 
may  be  assured  that  we  are  on  "  holy  ground,"  ground  too 
holy  for  Gerizim,  too  holy  for  Jerusalem,  too  holy  for  our- 
selves, unless  indeed  our  outward  homage  be  but  the  sign  of 
an  interior  adoration  poured  forth  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Thomas  a  K.  Reilly,  O.P. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

I. 
The  Flowing  of  the  Tide. 

THE  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  as  an  integral  part 
and  expression  of  the  independence  of  the  Popes  in  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  all  nations,  is  constantly  reasserting  its  importance 
amid  the  religious-political  upheavals  of  our  times.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  what  is  called  Temporal  Power  are 
not  always  apparent  to  those  who  do  not  keep  in  mind  its  his- 
tory. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  papal  sovereignty  in 
the  temporal  order  has  grown  spontaneously  and  by  a  certain 
necessity  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  Church  as  a  human  or- 
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ganism,  and  that  it  is  to  be  judged  not  by  abstract  principles 
or  appeals  to  the  self-denial  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Church,  but  by  the  laws  of  development  along  perfectly  just 
and  providentially  determined  lines. 

Viewed  historically,  the  temporal  domain  of  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (4:34),  where  we  read:  "For  neither  was 
there  any  one  needy  among  them.  For  as  many  as  were 
owners  of  land  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price 
of  the  things  they  sold,  and  laid  it  down  before  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles."  From  that  time  on  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
Church  to  concentrate  the  administrative  faculty  in  its  head, 
by  placing  under  the  care  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  temporalities,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  organization  of  its  charities  and  kindred  spiritual 
forces,  whereby  the  spirit  of  community  life  would  be  strength- 
ened. Naturally,  when  this  disposition  was  once  recognized 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  it  drew  from  them  generous  gifts 
for  the  common  purpose  of  the  Mother  Church,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  that  Church  on  earth. 

The  history  of  the  Temporal  Power  is,  then,  nothing  more 
than  the  chronicle  of  the  aggregate  growth  of  possessions  lov- 
ingly and  voluntarily  given  over  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  her  members.  These  interests  naturally  included 
as  a  foremost  necessity  the  permanent  support  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  with  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  as  its  head.  The  his- 
tory of  Christian  Rome  is  the  history  of  the  establishment  and 
gradual  development  of  the  great  central  diocese  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Catholic  dioceses 
throughout  all  lands,  the  proper  government  of  the  same  un- 
der the  improving  conditions  of  a  later  civilization  entailed 
precisely  the  dispositions,  with  regard  to  temporals  and  titles 
of  corporate  ownership,  which  we  find  in  any  church  society 
claiming  to  be  more  than  a  creature  or  servant  of  the  State  or 
of  a  faction.  Just  as  a  diocese  acquires  land  and  houses  for 
the  use  of  its  ministers  and  the  support  of  its  religious  and 
charitable  works,  so  did  the  Roman  See,  as  mistress  of  all  the 
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diocesan  sees  and  as  chief  administratrix  of  the  entire  eccles- 
iastical commonwealth,  acquire  domain  over  the  papal  estate. 

The  first  to  definitely  endow  the  Roman  See  with  the  ad- 
junct of  independent  government,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
principle  of  papal  sovereignty,  aside  that  of  the  purely  secular 
rule  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  Constantine.  Yet,  though  he 
undoubtedly  recognized  the  importance  of  the  temporal  inde- 
pendence of  the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom,  whose  sway 
was  to  extend  over  every  land,  east,  south,  north,  and  west,  ^ 
he  naturally  acted  with  the  hesitation  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  was  about  to  inaugurate  a  wholly  new  order  of  things 
against  which  the  pagan  powers,  hitherto  in  possession,  would 
be  expected  to  rebel. 

Gratian  and  Theodosius  were  less  hesitating.  The  former, 
in  A.  D.  383  ordered  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Victory  to 
be  unceremoniously  taken  out  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  de- 
clared that  the  privileges  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  at  an 
end.  This  was,  indeed,  a  venturesome  stroke,  for  the  Vestals 
represented  the  principle  of  all  that  was  sacred  amid  the  pagan 
secularism  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  their  privileges  had 
been  up  to  then  considered  inviolable.  Ten  years  after  this, 
Theodosius  the  Great  pubHshed  an  edict  which  caused  the 
disappearance  of  paganism.  In  this  decree  he  prohibited  per- 
sons from  frequenting  pagan  temples,  and  added  to  it  by 
preaching  to  the  indignant  Roman  Senators  a  sermon  on  the 
glories  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  measures,  however, 
were  rendered  nearly  futile  through  the  over-zealous  exertions 
of  neophytes  whose  influence  was  disproportionate  to  their 
practical  foresight,  and  who  created  needless  hostility  by  their 
arrogant  assumptions  against  the  pagan  faction,  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  retaliate.  It  was  in  vain  that  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  together  with  St.  Augustine,  cried  out 
against  this  misdirected  zeal. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  establishment  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Popes  the  emperors,  although  anxious  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, did  not  actually  wish  to  see  the  Pontiffs  assume  power 
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to  rule  in  the  purely  temporal  domain.  They  were  not  will- 
ing to  occupy  a  second  place  as  masters  of  the  empire,  and 
took  occasion  to  assert  their  separate  and  superior  rights  in 
all  that  concerned  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  that  we  find  the  notion  of  a  clearly  defined  temporal 
power  combined  with  the  idea  of  the  independence  of  the 
papacy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interval,  this  power,  as  we 
know  it  in  after  ages,  was  being  slowly  formed ;  and  that  not 
by  plotting  or  striving  on  the  part  of  the  Popes,  but  by  the 
most  commonplace  necessity  of  events.  During  that  time  gifts 
were  continually  flowing  in  on  the  "  white  shepherd  of  Chris- 
tendom." "  These  gifts,"  says  Fleury,  ''  were  not  merely 
vases  of  gold  and  silver,  but  houses  in  Rome  and  lands  in  the 
country,  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
Italy."  Such  donations  of  land  were  made  in  (besides  the 
various  parts  of  Italy)  France,  Spain,  Corsica,  Sardinia,. 
Sicily,  and  even  in  Africa.  And  the  gifts  were  by  no  means 
small ;  they  often  consisted  of  large  patrimonies  which  yielded 
considerable  revenues.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  noth- 
ing attached  to  them  that  shadowed  in  the  least  any  other 
power  than  the  ordinary  rights  accruing  to  landfed-estate 
ownership,  meant  to  safeguard  the  spiritual  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Pontiffs.  Indeed  it  was  solely  with  the  idea  of 
adding  to  the  means  for  the  Pontiff's  support  that  many  of  the 
faithful  gave  over  to  him  their  estates.  The  rise  of  the  civil 
authority  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  were 
logical  developments  of  this  system. 

History  portrays  for  us  the  wild  and  savage  hordes  of  Huns 
and  Vandals  rushing  over  Europe  like  the  destroying  waters 
of  a  raging  flood,  leaving  death  and  destruction  in  their  trail. 
City  after  city  fell  before  them  and  was  laid  in  ashes,  until 
at  last  the  Romans  saw  the  country  outside  the  walls  of  their 
own  city  swarming  with  the  hosts  of  those  undaunted  and 
unsparing  warriors.  The  Huns  under  Attila  had  passed  in 
continuous  triumph  through  Germany  and  Gaul,  laying  waste 
everything  before  them.     After  suffering  a  defeat  from  the 
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Visigoths  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  A.  D.  451,  Attila  turned 
the  head  of  his  army  toward  Italy.  The  next  year  found 
him  devastating  the  ItaHan  cities  as  he  advanced  southward 
to  Rome.  Hearing  of  his  advance,  Leo  the  Great,  the  first 
Pope  of  the  name,  set  out  from  the  city  and  met  him  some 
distance  north  of  Mantua,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  To 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Pope,  Attila  yielded  and  promised  to 
withdraw  from  Italy.  He  passed  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
following  year,  453,  he  died.  The  Pope  was  not,  however, 
equally  successful  when  the  Vandals,  headed  by  Genseric, 
poured  in  upon  Rome  in  455.  The  cause  of  this  partial  fail- 
ure was  the  rabid  Arianism  of  Genseric,  who  had  fiercely  per- 
secuted the  Church  in  Africa.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the 
bitterness  and  hatred  of  the  Arian  faction  leaders,  and,  con- 
sidering this,  Rome  may  be  deemed  fortunate  to  have  been 
spared  the  wholesale  bloodshed  in  Rome  which  seemed  im- 
minent. But  the  city  itself  was  not  spared,  for  the  Vandals 
plundered  it  and  burnt  most  of  the  churches  and  principal 
buildings  to  satisfy  their  rapacity  for  booty.  The  part  played 
by  St.  Leo  on  these  occasions  clearly  demonstrates  that  even 
at  that  early  date  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  people.  On  him  they  looked  as 
their  special  protector,  and  gradually,  because  of  the  part  of 
intermediary  which  he  had  to  play,  he  came  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  their  prince  and  ruler.  A  public  declaration  of 
the  will  of  the  people  came  about  shortly  after  the  onslaught 
of  Genseric. 

In  y26,  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Leo,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  use  of  images,  and  ordering 
that  throughout  the  Empire  they  be  destroyed.  Gregory  II, 
the  reigning  Pope  wrote  to  the  emperor,  remonstrating  with 
him  and  censuring  his  act.  In  addition,  the  Pope  summoned 
a  synod  in  Rome,  at  which  the  emperor  was  .formally  con- 
demned. This  so  enraged  the  Isaurian  that  he  sent  an  order 
to  Paul,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  proceed  at  once  and  seize  the 
Pontiff  as  a  prisoner.  On  hearing  of  this,  the  Romans  rushed 
to   arms  and  vowed  to   defend  the  life   of  the   Pope.     To 
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Strengthen  the  power  of  the  Romans,  Florence  and  Spoleto 
joined  hands  with  them  and  rose  in  rebelHon  against  the  em- 
peror. By  this  act  the  people  declared  themselves  free  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Isaurian  and  elected  the  Pope  as  their 
king. 

The  emperor's  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  Pope  as  a  rivalling 
power  in  controlling  the  will  of  the  people,  showed  itself  not 
only  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  subdue  and  capture  the  Pontiff, 
but  also  in  his  effort,  through  Eutychius  the  exarch,  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards  (730-752), 
with  the  purpose  of  capturing  Rome  so  as  either  to  assassinate 
the  Pope  or  to  take  him  prisoner.  This  too  failed ;  Pope  Gre- 
gory pleaded  so  earnestly  with  Luitprand  that  the  latter  with- 
drew his  army,  and,  it  is  said,  left  his  diadem  as  an  offering 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  only  for  a  time,  however, 
that  Rome  was  left  in  peace  by  the  Lombards.  Some  ten 
years  after  (739),  the  city  found  itself  in  a  worse  plight,  for 
now  the  Isaurian  was  preparing  to  invade  it  by  sea,  and  Luit- 
prand at  the  head  of  his  army,  laid  siege  to  the  city  walls. 
The  Emperor's  avowed  object  was  to  lead  the  Pope  in  chains 
to  Constantinople;  whilst  the  Lombard  king  was  instigated 
rather  by  the  desire  to  enrich  himself  and  his  subjects.  Rome 
was  once  more  saved,  and  the  Isaurian  fleet  was  hopelessly 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Ravenna. 

There  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  means  of  averting  future 
catastrophe  for  the  Romans  except  in  an  appeal  to  the  Franks. 
With  this  object  in  view  Gregory  turned  to  their  king  and 
pleaded  first  by  letter,  and  then  by  an  embassy  which  he  dis- 
patched from  Rome.  He  begged  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  assistance  from  Charles  Martel,  who,  under  the  title 
of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  reigned  over  the  Franks.  The  Pope's 
appeal  was  heard :  Charles  would  assist  him.  But  before  the 
year  was  passed,  both  Charles  and  Gregory  lay  silent  in  death. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Lombard  king  Luitprand  followed 
them  to  the  grave,  and  the  temporary  pledges  he  had  given 
the  Pope  were  broken  by  his  successor. 

The  next  to  enter  upon  the  scene  of  conflict  with  the  Popes 
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is  Astolphus,  King  of  the  Lombards  from  749  to  756.  "  He 
declared  himself,"  writes  Gibbon,  "  the  equal  enemy  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  Pope."  He  seized  Ravenna  and  put  the  exarch 
to  flight,  and  then  began  his  march  on  Rome.  Stephen  H, 
the  reigning  Pope,  made  overtures  to  him  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining peace,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.  A  treaty  was 
actually  signed  by  Astolphus,  but  he  soon  broke  his  word,  and 
again  moved  his  forces  against  Rome.  There  was  now  no 
possible  escape  from  absolute  surrender,  for  the  Pope  had  no 
armed  bands  to  set  against  those  of  the  enemy.  The  Pope 
now  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  seek  his  aid. 

A  journey  over  the  Alps  in  those  days  was  a  formidable 
and  dangerous  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  this,  Stephen 
set  out  in  the  autumn  of  753.  He  meant  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  Pepin;  but  as  the  representative  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  he  would  first  turn  aside  on  his  way  over  the  mountains, 
and  once  more  expostulate  with  Astolphus,  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  projected  attack  on  Rome.  Not  only  did  the  Lom- 
bard turn  a  deaf  and  arrogant  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Pope 
that  the  city  might  be  spared,  but  he  attempted,  unsuccess- 
fully indeed,  to  keep  the  Pope  from  crossing  into  France. 
Gregory,  pursuing  his  journey,  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  (754),  at  the  court  of  Pepin,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  honor. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  same  year,  at  Quercy-sur-Oise,  a 
promise  was  given  by  the  Prankish  king  and  his  assembled 
nobles,  that  the  territories  of  Ravenna  and  the  PentapoHs,  and 
the  different  cities  that  had  been  seized  by  the  Lombards,  should 
be  retaken  for  the  Pope.  Pepin  and  his  army  shortly  after- 
ward crossed  the  Alps,  and,  descending  into  Italy,  met  the 
Lombards  and  defeated  them  ignominiously.  A  treaty  fol- 
lowed. Astolphus  promised  to  hand  over  all -he  had  seized, 
and  "  swore  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  Roman  Church." 
His  resolutions  were,  however,  very  short-lived,  for  at  the 
close  of  the  year  755,  he  was  again  marching  on  Rome,  and  in 
a  short  time  his  army  encamped  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
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Pepin  was  again  implored  by  the  Pope  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Romans.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king,  the  Pontiff  uses 
language  full  of  exhortation,  calling  on  Pepin  by  all  that  is 
most  sacred  to  come  to  his  succor.  He  speaks  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter  exhorting  in  person,  "  called  to  the  Apostleship  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Living  God,"  Peter  who  in  the  peti- 
tioner, as  constituted  representative  of  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church,  addresses  the  most  exalted  princes,  Pepin, 
Charles,  and  Charlemagne,  Kings.  "  I  exhort  and  conjure 
you  to  deliver  my  city  of  Rome,  my  people,  and  that  Church 
in  which  I  repose  according  to  the  flesh,  from  the  cruelties 
which  the  Lombards  are  inflicting  there  .  .  "  The  letter  had 
the  desired  effect.  Pepin  and  his  army  again  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  more  definite  and  lasting  victories  than  those 
of  the  preceding  campaign  were  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  peace  that  followed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  Astolphus 
ceded  all  the  territory  on  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Comaccio 
to  Ancona,  the  latter  not  included;  and  west  as  far  as  the 
Apennines,  also  the  town  of  Narni,  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  Romans,  before  it  had  been  seized  by  the  Lombards. 
Although  this  immense  tract  of  territory  was  formally  handed 
over  to  the  Pope,  an  act  known  in  history  as  the  '*  Donation 
of  Pepin,"  it  was  in  reality  only  a  nominal  gift,  since  the 
Pope  did  not  exercise  civil  authority  over  the  different  cities 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  donation.  The  use  of  the 
revenues  was  the  chief  benefit  he  derived  from  the  gift,  Pepin 
holding  sovereign  control  over  the  territory.  It  would  ap- 
pear too  that  this  course  of  action  was  in  full  accord  with 
the  desire  of  the  Pope,  since  it  relieved  him  from  providing 
the  necessary  military  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  certain  that  the  mutual  understanding  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  the  relations  between  the  Pope  and  Pepin, 
and  afterwards  Charlemagne,  were  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 
The  emperor  stood  by  the  Pope,  and  the  Pontiff  upheld  the 
civil  authority  of  the  King.  Pepin  realized  that  the  loyal 
attachment  of  his  subjects  would  be  strengthened  by  his 
friendly  protectorate  of  the  successor  of  St.   Peter.     Whilst 
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the  Pope  on  his  part  perfectly  understood  that  the  powerful 
protection  of  Pepin  and  of  succeeding  emperors,  could  only 
benefit  religion,  and  that  by  this  means  the  banner  of  the 
cross  might  be  carried  to  regions  otherwise  unapproachable. 

On  the  death  of  Pepin  in  768,  the  Lombards  under  Didier 
once  more  attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  Italy.  Foreseeing  the 
disastrous  effects  that  would  follow,  the  new  Pope,  Hadrian 
I,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  yy2,  appealed  to  Charlemagne, 
the  successor  of  Pepin.  After  considerable  delay,  Charle- 
magne crossed  the  Alps,  and  for  several  months  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Pavia.  During  this  time  several  of  the  towns 
further  south  voluntarily  offered  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
From  Pavia  Charlemagne  moved  on  to  Rome,  and  his  recep- 
tion there  by  the  Pope,  with  all  the  dignity  and  pomp  that  the 
papal  court  could  give  to  a  powerful  prince  has  become  a 
memorable  event  in  history.  The  Frank  then  executed  a  gift 
to  the  Pope  that  has  been  since  known  as  the  "  Deed  of 
Charlemagne."  It  is  said  that  the  Pope  exhibited  a  document 
purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  Pepin,  in  which  he  had 
given,  or  promised  to  give,  certain  territories  named.  These 
were,  in  addition  to  the  cities  and  lands  mentioned  above,  the 
island  of  Corsica,  the  districts  and  provinces  of  Venice,  Istria, 
Parma,  and  Mantua ;  the  Duchy  of  Beneventum,  and  Spoleto, 
which  latter  had  in  fact  already  and  of  its  own  desire  joined 
itself  with  the  Pope. 

The  magnificence  of  this  gift  appeared  such  as  to  have 
created  a  doubt  in  later  times  regarding  its  genuineness,  and 
the  title-deed  is  looked  upon  by  historians  as  a  probable  for- 
gery. Gosselin  makes  strenuous,  yet  unconvincing,  efforts  to 
prove  its  authenticity.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  subject, 
cynically  remarks :  "  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  these 
princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not  their  own." 
Those  who  have  defended  the  genuine  character,  of  the  docu- 
ments hold  that  the  territories  which  Charlemagne,  since  he 
had  no  right  to  them  by  conquest,  declared  as  the  property  of 
the  Popes,  were  merely  returned  to  their  original  lord,  and 
that  the  document  in  question  was  simply  a  deed  of  "  restitu- 
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tion,"  an  instrument  similar  to  the  one  granted  to  the  Pope 
by  Pepin.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  need  not  insist  on  the  dis- 
tinction here  between  a  royal  gift  or  a  deed  of  restitution,  since 
Charlemagne  became  and  remained  lord  and  master  of  all  the 
territories  mentioned.  Nor  did  his  authority  and  interests  in 
any  way  clash  with  those  of  the  Pope.  "  Both  powers," 
writes  DoUinger,  "  the  Papal  and  the  imperial,  supported  each 
other.  The  pope  let  the  Roman  people  swear  fidelity  to  the 
emperor ;  and  the  emperor — as  Lothair  did — threatened  every- 
one with  his  displeasure  who  should  not  in  all  things  render 
obedience  to  the  pope."  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  show 
that  the  Pope,  within  the  domain  of  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  "  States  of  the  Church,"  was  regarded  as  chief 
lord,  superior  even  in  temporals  to  the  emperor. 

With  the  year  796,  a  new  occupant,  Leo  III,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  successor  of  Hadrian  be- 
gan his  reign  in  storm  and  stress,  the  two  nephews  of  Hadrian 
rising  in  rebellion  and  endeavoring  to  seize  the  tiara  for  them- 
selves. It  was  under  these  trying  circumstances  that  Leo  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  passing  over  the  Alps  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  gave  him  a  strong  body- 
guard of  knights  and  soldiers,  and  under  their  protection 
Leo  arrived  back  safely  in  Rome,  A.  D.  800.  Late  in  the 
same  year,  Charlemagne  himself  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came 
to  the  Holy  City.  On  Christmas  day,  at  solemn  Mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  Pope  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  emperor  the 
crown  of  sovereignty,  the  meaning  of  which  the  people  inter- 
preted by  their  acclaim :  "  To  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by 
God,  the  peace-giving  emperor  of  the  Romans,  long  life  and 
victory."  By  this  act  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  strength- 
ened, and  his  influence  as  fountain-head  of  the  spiritual  power 
was  correspondingly  increased  in  the  temporal  domain. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne.  In  817,  Paschal  I  was 
elected  Pope,  and  to  him  Louis  addressed  a  document  con- 
firming the  donation  of  Charlemagne.  In  this  document  he 
enumerated   the   different   territories  which   belonged  to   the 
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Pope,  and  declared :  "  We  do  not  pretend  to  attribute  to  our- 
selves any  right  or  power  of  governing  or  of  judging  in  the 
said  cities  or  territories;  of  diminishing  or  taking  anything 
from  them,  except  when  we  may  be  solicited  by  him  who  for 
the  same  time  being  shall  hold  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church."  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  genuineness 
of  this  document  has  also  been  questioned. 

We  now  come  to  an  interval  of  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years;  a  period  of  disorder,  disgraced  by  murder  and 
outrage,  and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire.  Germany  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  na- 
tion, comprised  in  the  territory  previously  known  as  the 
Prankish  kingdom.  The  Romans  had  witnessed  their  sacred 
shrine  of  St.  Peter's  desecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  attempts  were  made  on  all  sides  by  ruling  princes,  the  em- 
peror Lothair,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany,  to  use 
the  Pope  as  a  mere  tool  for  farthering  their  ambitious  de- 
signs. 

Through  incessant  strife  and  party  feuds  the  lands  and  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See  were  gradually  wasted  and  lost,  until  Otho 
ni,  in  the  year  999,  endeavoring  to  mend  matters,  restored 
to  the  Pope  his  territorial  independence  by  assigning  to  him 
the  country  around  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Pesano,  Farmo,  Fos- 
sombrone,  Aesi,  Cagli,  and  Osimo.  It  was  a  generous  act, 
but  one  not  to  be  compared  with  the  munificence  of  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Tuscany,  who  in  11 15  transferred  to  the  Pope  her 
dominion  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Italy.  The  deed  of 
Matilda  was  inspired  by  noble  motives,  and  just;  but  it  proved 
too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  emperor,  who  seized  the  terri- 
tories on  the  plea  that  his  relationship  to  the  deceased  Coun- 
tess gave  him  the  right  of  inheritance. 

Edward  F.  Curran. 

Pouch  Cove,  Newfoundland. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  HISTORICAL  SPIRIT. 

THE  world  cannot  go  back  any  more  than  the  aged  can 
return  in  practice  to  the  ideals  of  their  youth.  But  new 
generations  may  learn,  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  past, 
how  to  check  their  optimism  and  to  shape  their  aspirations. 
After  all,  history  means  experience,  and  experience  is  the 
greater  lesson  which,  whilst  no  one  ever  fully  learns  it  until 
the  opportunity  for  using  it  to  advantage  is  past,  imper- 
ceptibly influences  the  temper  of  succeeding  generations  and 
resets  their  views  toward  normal  conditions. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  Might  not  this  resetting  of 
views  toward  normal  conditions  be  effected  more  promptly 
and  to  greater  common  advantage  by  a  conscious  process  of 
analysis  of  past  events,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  systematically 
critical  study  of  history  ?  The  answer  is  made  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, in  the  zealous  revival  of  studies  of  monuments  and 
records  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  bear  testimony  to  the 
causes  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  past  activity  in  every  domain 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor.  The  Religious  Orders  have 
not  remained  untouched  by  this  experiment.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  most  important  efforts  toward  Christian  cul- 
ture are  intimately  interwoven  with  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  Religious  Orders.  The  preservation  therefore  of  that 
culture  from  the  defacing  and  destructive  influences  of  later 
barbarism  largely  depends  on  our  energetically  mastering 
again  the  spirit  which  originally  prompted  that  growth  and 
then  kept  it  fruitful  for  centuries — a  spirit  which  has  been 
gradually  weakened  through  temporary  and  local  blights  that 
had  their  cause  within  as  well  as  without  the  vineyard. 

The  keen  vision  of  the  late  statesman-pontiff,  Leo  XIII, 
saw  these  facts,  and  it  led  him  to  seize  the  opportunities  for 
the  rinnovamento  which  the  study  of  historic  origins  offered. 
He  not  only  opened  the  Vatican  archives,  rich  in  historic  testi- 
monies to  the  relations  of  Church  and  States  for  ages  ever 
since  the  conversion  of  northern  Europe,  but  he  Hkewise  stir- 
red to  zeal  in  a  similar  direction  the  old  religious  communi- 
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ties,  witnesses  at  once  and  keepers  of  that  secret  power 
which  changed  the  rude  animal  habits  of  savage  tribes  to 
the  thoughtful  and  gentle  Christian  manners,  whence  study 
and  discipline,  science  and  art,  noble  patriotism,  and  sanctity 
of  life  came  as  their  fit  accompaniment  and  fruit.  The  Bene- 
dictines for  seven  centuries  dominated  and  directed  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  life  of  Europe.  Then  the  Crusades 
created  new  impulses  which  brought  forth  the  Mendicant 
Orders.  They  in  turn  controlled  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  social  destinies  of  Europe.  The  Angelic  Doctor,  repre- 
sentative of  the  white-robed  Dominicans,  and  the  seraphic 
Bonaventure,  in  his  sombre  Franciscan  garb,  kept  the  ears 
of  the  rulers  of  nations  and  of  hearts  attentive  to  their  words. 
If  it  was  in  either  case  the  charm  of  Christ's  teaching  that  fur- 
nished the  secret  of  conversion,  it  was  the  power  which 
could  produce  that  charm  and  make  it  felt  that  distinguished 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  above  the  rest  of  their  con- 
temporaries; and  their  immediate  disciples  caught  the  spark 
from  the  heart  of  the  master  and  transmitted  it  in  turn  to 
others.  The  same  is  true  of  the  later  Orders  in  varying  de- 
grees, and  the  study  of  their  true  history  is  apt  to  convey  the 
spirit  of  their  activity  to  our  own  generation,  which,  whilst 
it  lacks  the  incentives  that  created  the  first  impulses  of  reli- 
gious establishment,  is  capable  of  renewing  these  impulses 
by  a  process  of  study. 

The  revival  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  has  some  distinguish- 
ing features  all  its  own.  Rising  from  a  single  source,  it 
has  a  twofold  stream.  One  of  these  was  inaugurated  by  Leo 
XIII,  and  has  its  course  within  the  Order  itself,  thereby  nour- 
ishing a  sturdy  growth  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  heavenly  city ; 
the  other  is  outside  the  Order,  yet  feeding  upon  its  limpid 
waters,  cultivating  a  bright  vegetation  of  inspiring  scenery, 
instinct  with  song  and  poetry  and  art,  echoing  the  voice  and 
ways  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Whilst  both  these  streams 
issue  from  the  same  source,  they  do  not  water  the  same  lands, 
nor  to  quite  the  same  effect.  The  one  within  is  intellectual 
and  religious.     The  other,  without,  is  literary  and  esthetic. 
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The  Franciscan  spirit  which  shows  its  renewed  activity  in 
the  Order  itself,  by  uniting  the  intellectual  forces  in  centres 
of  study  such  as  the  Friary  at  Quaracchi,  near  Florence,  aims 
at  setting  forth  truth,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  life.  It  does 
so  by  the  publication  of  works  dealing  with  the  established 
philosophical  or  theological  disciplines  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  master  teachers  in  the  Order.  Some  of  these 
works  are  merely  critical  editions,  such  as  the  Opera  Omnia  S. 
Bonaventurae,  or  the  tracts  of  Duns  Scotus.  Others  are  ori- 
ginal labors,  bringing  the  old  principles  and  distinctly  Fran- 
ciscan tenets  to  bear  on  the  new  order  of  things.  Such  are 
the  late  Fr.  Mocchegiani's  Principia  Jurisprudentiae. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  publications  that  has 
been  taken  up  with  industry  within  the  community,  and  that 
embodies  more  than  anything  else  the  idea  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Franciscan  spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  clears  the  sources  covered 
by  the  dust  of  time  which  feed  the  two  streams  within  and 
without  the  Order.  Such  is  the  series  of  historic  documents 
and  critical  commentaries  touching  the  religious  and  liter- 
ary development  of  the  Order.  These  are  brought  out  in 
various  forms  by  its  members  acting  either  in  immediate  con- 
cert or  under  common  direction,  or  merely  supplementing 
the  principal  enterprise  by  individual  efforts  abroad,  of  those 
whom  taste  and  opportunity  qualify  to  further  the  main  pro- 
ject. Of  the  first  class  we  have  a  good  sample  in  Fr.  Golu- 
bovich's  different  contributions  to  the  history  of  Franciscan 
origins  in  the  Orient,  notably  his  last  work  Biblioteca  Bio- 
hihliograUca  deirOriente  Francescano,  which  deals  mainly 
with  the  rise  of  the  Order  in  Palestine,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
scholarly  production.  In  the  second  category  belongs  the 
work  of  Fr.  Hilarian  Felder,  the  learned  Capuchin  who  occu- 
pies himself  with  the  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  schools  of 
the  higher  sciences  pursued  by  the  Franciscans  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Still  better  represented  is  this  spirit  of  critical  study  by- 
the  recent  organization  of  a  periodical  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready directed  attention  in  these  pages,  and  which  it  is  the 
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brief  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain.  Last  April  the  Min- 
ister General  of  the  Franciscans  convoked  the  Provincials  of 
the  Order  from  different  parts  of  the  world  in  Assisi,  the 
historic  cradle  of  both  its  founder  and  its  foundation.  Here 
v^ras  submitted  a  program  for  establishing  an  historical  maga- 
zine dealing  exclusively  with  Franciscan  interests  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.  The  prospectus  sets  forth  the  method 
and  scope  of  publication  as  follows : 

The  leading  articles  are  to  constitute  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Franciscan  sources,  the  documentary  value  of  chron- 
icles, their  authorship,  etc.  These,  though  the  ordinary  me- 
dium of  the  publication  is  Latin,  may  be  published  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  English,  or  Spanish.  A  further  department 
contains  what  is  technically  styled  Monumenta  seu  documenta 
franciscana.  These  are  copies  of  hitherto  unpubHshed  MSS. 
and  codices,  bulls,  statuta,  relationes,  accounts  of  journeys,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  letters,  necrology,  etc.  They  will  be  given 
of  course  in  the  language  of  the  original,  which,  if  it  be  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  general  reader,  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  translation  in  Latin;  the  comments  and  critical  notes  at- 
tached to  all  such  documents  will  be  also  in  Latin.  A  third 
part  of  the  periodical  is  to  be  devoted  to  detailed  descriptions 
of  codices  and  incunabula  found  in  the  different  monasteries 
of  the  Order.  By  this  means  the  exact  condition  of  the 
sources  to  which  writers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  have 
recourse  for  special  study,  is  laid  open  to  the  student  for  his 
orientation.  Incidentally,  the  publication  will  also  furnish 
the  means  for  completing  as  well  as  correcting  the  Bullaria 
of  Wadding  and  Sbaraglia.  This  codicographic  section  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  continuous  bibliographical  record  of 
printed  works  concerning  Franciscan  matters,  together  with 
a  critique  of  newly  published  Franciscan  literature.  This 
critique  may  be  in  Latin,  or,  if  need  be,  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. A  fifth  department  deals  with  the  periodical  liter- 
ature of  the  day;  first,  a  specilegium  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  magazines  conducted  under  Franciscan  auspices; 
next,  selections  on  Franciscan  topics  from  other  periodicals; 
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also  a  syllabus  of  critical  notices  concerning  works  published 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  Finally,  the  Chronica.  These 
contain  general  items  that  concern  the  members  of  the  Order, 
and  Hkewise  special  documents  and  acts,  which  partly  come 
under  the  caption  of  Analecta  Franciscana. 

From  this  cursory  sketch  of  the  new  Archivium  Fran- 
cescano-Historicum  the  reader  will  glean  what  a  powerful 
medium  the  proposed  publication  is  likely  to  become  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Franciscan  spirit,  a  spirit  which  assumes  a 
distinctly  historical  character,  in  harmony  with  the  critical 
methods  of  investigation  so  much  in  favor  at  present  in  every 
domain  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  activity.  That  these  ef- 
forts will  prove  a  powerful  corrective  of  the  pseudo-Franciscan 
revival  outside  the  order  and  the  Church,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt.  Some  harm  has  been  perhaps  done  by  men  like 
Paul  Sabatier  who,  having  been  attracted  by  the  singular  purity 
and  beautifying  power  of  the  Assisian  fountains,  have  failed 
to  appreciate  their  health-giving  purpose.  They  recommend 
as  a  lotion  what  is  in  truth  a  wondrously  vivifying  beverage. 
But  their  misapprehension  does  not  entirely  destroy  the  good 
effect  the  revival  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  has  created,  even 
outside  the  Church.  By  this  new  activity  of  the  Order  the 
world  will  more  readily  learn  to  drink  at  the  waters  where  it 
has  hitherto  only  sat  in  idle  watching  of  the  play  of  its 
surface  ripplings,  or  bathed  its  fevered  brows  with  the  cool 
wave  that  images  the  simple  life  of  the  Poverello  of  Assisi — 
a  simple  life  that  reflects  heaven's  truest  wisdom  no  less  than 
its  tranquil,  joyous  beauty. 


Hnalecta* 


E  S.  CONGEEGATIONE  CONCILII. 

I. 

LiTTERAE  DE   SaTISFACTIONE   MiSSARUM. 

Recenti  Decreto  "  Ut  debita  "  diei  xi  mensis  Maii  mcmiv, 
haec  S.  Congregatio,  varias  complexa  leges  ante  iam  latas  de 
Missarum  oneribus  religiose  adimplendis,  adiectis  opportunis 
declarationibus  interpositaque  severa  sanctione,  providere  stu- 
duit  ut  res  omnium  sanctissima  summo  apud  omnes  in  honore 
esset,  periculumque  amoveretur,  ne  quis  ullo  mode  piis  fide- 
lium  voluntatibus  quidquam  detraheret.  Hae  tamen  quum 
essent  Sedis  Apostolicae  curae  et  Episcoporum  sollicitudines, 
non  defuerunt  abusus  ac  legis  violationes,  super  quae  Sacra 
eadem  Congregatio  excitandam  denuo  censuit  Antistitum 
vigilantiam. 

Constat  enimvero,  baud  paucos,  non  obstantibus  notissimis 
canonicis  praescriptionibus,  minime  dubitasse  de  Missarum 
accepta  stipe  suo  marte  demere  aliquid,  retentaque  sibi  parte 
pecuniae,  ipsas  Missas  aliis  celebrandas  committere,  ea  forte 
opinione  ductos,  id  sibi  licere  vel  ob  assensum  sacerdotis, 
animo  plus  minus  aequo  recipientis,  vel  ob  finem  alicuius  pii 
operis  iuvandi,  exercendaeve  caritatis. 
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Fuerunt  etiam  qui  contra  toties  inculcatas  leges,  praesertim 
contra  num.  3"^  eiusdem  Decreti,  hoc  genus  industriae  sibi 
adsciverunt,  ut  Missarum  numerum,  quern  possent  maximum, 
undique  conquisitum  colligerent.  Quo  haud  semel  factum 
est,  ut  ingens  earum  copia  manibus  privatorum  hominum 
fuerit  coacervata;  ideoque  manserit  obnoxia  periculo,  quod 
quidem,  remota  etiam  humana  malitia,  semper  imminet  rebus 
privatae  fidei  commissis. 

Denique  sunt  reperti  qui,  a  lege  discedentes  expressa  num. 
5°  Decreti,  Missas  celebrandas  commiserint,  non  modo  copi- 
osius  quam  liceret  largiri  privatis,  sed  etiam  inconsideratius ; 
quum  ignotis  sibi  presbyteris  easdem  crediderint,  nominis  titu- 
live  alicuius  specie  decepti,  vel  aliorum  commendationibus 
permoti,  qui,  nee  eos  plane  nossent,  nee  assumpti  oneris  gravi- 
tatem  satis  perspectam  haberent. 

Talibus  ut  occurratur  disciplinae  perturbationibus  utque 
damna  gravissima,  quae  violationem  Decreti  "  Ut  debita " 
consequi  solent,  pro  viribus  propulsentur,  haec  S.  Congrega- 
tio,  iussa  faciens  SSmi  D.  N.  Pii  Papae  X,  Episcopos  omnes 
aliosque  Ordinaries  admonet,  ut  curam  omnem  et  vigilantiam 
adhibeant  in  re  tanti  momenti,  edoceantque  clerum  et  admi- 
nistratores  piorum  legatorum,  quanta  ex  inobservantia  et  con- 
temptu  legis  pericula  proveniant;  quo  onere  ipsorum  con- 
scientia  gravetur;  quam  temere  arbitrium  suum  legibus  ante- 
ponant,  quas  diuturna  rerum  experientia  ad  rei  augustissimae 
tutelam  coUocavit;  qua  denique  sese  culpa  obstringant;  quibus 
poenis  obnoxii  fiant. 

At  malo  radicitus  extirpando  Emi  Patres  necessarium  in- 
super  censuerunt  hue  usque  praescriptis  nova  quaedam  ad- 
dere.  Itaque  re  discussa  primum  in  Congregatione  diei  23 
mensis  Martii  1907,  ac  denuo  in  sequenti  die  27  Aprilis,  sub 
gravi  conscientiae  vinculo  ab  omnibus  servanda  haec  statue- 
runt: 

I.  Ut  in  posterum  quicumque  Missas  celebrandas  com- 
mittere  velit  sacerdotibus,  sive  saecularibus  sive  regularibus 
extra  dioecesim  commorantibus,  hoc  facere  debeat  per  eorum 
Ordinarium,  aut  ipso  saltem  audito  atque  annuente. 
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II.  Ut  unusquisque  Ordinarius,  ubi  primum  licuerit,  suorum 
sacerdotum  catalogum  conficiat,  describatque  Missarum  nu- 
merum,  quibus  quisque  satisfacere  tenetur,  quo  tutius  deinceps 
in  assignandis  Missis  procedat. 

III.  Denique  si  qui  vel  Episcopi  vel  sacerdotes  velint  in 
posterum  Missas,  quarum  exuberet  copia,  ad  Antistites  aut 
presbyteros  ecclesiarum  quae  in  Oriente  sitae  sunt,  mittere, 
semper  et  in  singulis  casibus  id  praestare  debebunt  per  S.  Con- 
gregationem  Propagandae  Fidei. 

His  autem  omnibus  ab  infrascripto  Secretario  relatis  eidem 
SSmo  D.  N.  in  audientia  diei  28  mensis  Aprilis,  Sanctitas 
Sua  deliberationes  Emorum  Patrum  ratas  habuit  et  confirma- 
vit,  easque  vulgari  iussit,  contrariis  quibuslibet  minime  ob- 
stantibus. 

Datum  Romae  die  22  mensis  Mail  1907. 

*i*  ViNCENTius  Card.  Episc.  Praenestinus^  Praefectus. 

C.  De  Lai_,  Secretarius. 

11. 

EXTENSIO  DECRETI  D.    7  DeC.    I906   CIRCA  INFIRMOS   QUI   SS. 
COMMUNIONEM^    ETSI    NGN    lEIUNI^    SUMERE    POSSUNT. 

Proposito  in  S.  Congregatione  dubio:  An  nomine  infir- 
morum  qui  a  mense  decumbunt,  et  idcirco  iuxta  Decretum  diei 
7  Decembris  1906,  S.  Eucharistiam  non  ieiuni  sumere 
possunt,  intelligantur  solummodo  infirmi  qui  in  lecto  decum- 
bunt, an  potius  comprehendantur  quoque  qui,  quamvis  gravi 
morbo  correpti  et  ex  medici  iudicio  naturale  ieiunium  servare 
non  valentes,  nihilominus  in  lecto  decumbere  non  possunt,  aut 
ex  eo  aliquibus  horis  diei  surgere  queunt. 

Eadem  S.  Congregatio  diei  6  Martii  1907  respondendum 
censuit:  Comprehendi,  facto  verho  cum  SS.mo  ad  cautelam. 

Die  vero  25  Martii  currentis  anni  SS.mus  D.nus  Noster 
Pius  PP.  X,  audita  relatione  infrascripti  Secretarii  S.  C.  Con- 
cilii,  resolutionem  eiusdem  S.  C.  ratam  habere 'et  confirmare 
benigne  dignatus  est  et  publicari  mandavit,  contrariis  qui- 
buscumque  minime  obstantibus. 

•^  ViNCENTius  Card.  Episc.  Praen.^  Praefectus. 

C.  De  Lai_,  Secret. 
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E  S.  CONGREG.  INDULGENTIARTJM. 

I. 

Indulg.  plen.  toties  quoties  concessa  in  festo  B.  M.  v. 

DE  Monte  Carmelo  visitantibus  ecclesias  I  et  II  Ord. 

Carmelitarum,  extenditur  ad  ecclesias  Tertiariorum 

Ord.  Carm.  in  communitate  viventium^  pro  ipsis  solis. 

Beatissime  Pater,  PP.  Procuratores  Generales  Ordinis  Car- 
melitarum  utriusque  Observantiae  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provoluti 
exponunt,  alias  et  saepius  Tertiariis  utriusque  sexus  praedicti 
Ordinis  in  Communitate  viventibus  ab  hac  Apostolica  Sede 
benigniter  indultum  fuisse  pro  gratia  lucrandi  omnes  Indul- 
gentias  Ecclesiis  Carmelitarum  adnexas,  visitando  propriam 
Ecclesiam,  Cappellam  seu  Oratorium. 

Porro,  cum  in  hac  concessione  minime  comprehendatur  In- 
dulgentia  Plenaria  ad  instar  Portiunculae,  a  S.  V.  per  breve 
Quo  magis  sub  die  i6  Maii  1892  concessa  visitantibus  Ec- 
clesias nostras  primi  et  secundi  Ordinis  in  festo  B.  M.  Virg. 
de  Monte  Carmelo,  Oratores  praedictorum  Tertiariorum 
iterata  ac  supplicia  vota  depromentes  S.  V.  humiliter  sup- 
plicant quatenus  iisdem  Tertiariis  in  Communitate  viven- 
tibus praefatam  Indulgentiam  extendere  dignetur,  ita  ut  eam, 
et  ipsi  soli,  lucrari  valeant  visitando  propriam  Ecclesiam,  Cap- 
pellam seu  Oratorium. 

Et  Deus  etc. 

Ex  Audientia  SS.mi  diet  7  lulii  i8p6. 
SS.mus  D.  N.  Leo  PP.  XIII  benigne  annuit  pro  gratia 
iuxta  preces,  caeteris  servatis,  quae  ad  praedictam  indulgen- 
tiam acquirendam  praescribuntur  in  Litteris  Apostolicis  in 
forma  brevis  d.  d.  16  Maii  1892.  Praesenti  in  perpetuum 
valituro  absque  ulla  brevis  expeditione.  Contrariis  quibus- 
cumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congr.  Indulg.  Sacrisque 
Rel.  praepositae  die  7  lulii  1896. 

A.  Card.  Steinhuber,  Praef. 
L.  *  S. 

Alex.   Archiep.   Nicopolitan.,  Secret, 
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II. 

InD.   300  D.   CONCEDITUR  TOTIES  QUOTIES  RECITANTIBUS  ORA- 
TIONEM   "  VeNI,   S.    SpIRITUS,  REPLE.   .   ." 

Beatissime  Pater,  Alexander  Le  Roy,  Episcopus  titularis 
Alindensis,  Superior  Generalis  Congregationis  a  Spiritu 
Sancto,  necnon  moderator  generalis  Archisodalitatis  Spiritus 
Sancti,  in  Ecclesia  Domus  Primariae  Praefatae  Congrega- 
tionis Lutetiae  Parisiorum  canonice  erecta,  ad  pedes  S.  V. 
provolutus,  supplex  postulat,  quo  magis  augeatur  devotio  erga 
Spiritum  Sanctum  et  frequentior  fiat  fidelium  recursus  ad 
Ipsum,  ut  Christifideles  quoties  per  modum  orationis  iacula- 
toriae,  quovis  idiomate,  recitaverint  pervulgatam  invoca- 
tionem : 

"  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  reple  tuorum  corda  fidelium,  et  tui 
amoris  in  eis  ignem  accende  " 

toties  Indulgentiam  trecentorum  dierum,  defunctis  quoque 
applicabilem,  lucrari  possint. 

SS.  D.  N.  Pius  Papa  X  in  Audientia  habita  die  8  Maii  1907 
ab  infrascripto  Card.  Praef.  S.  C.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Re- 
liquiis  praepositae,  benigne  annuit  pro  gratia  iuxta  preces. 
Praesenti  in  perpetuum  valituro.  Contrariis  quibuscumque 
non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  e  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis,  die 
8  Maii  1907. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

Pro  R.  P.  D.  DiOM.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laod.,  Secret. 
losEPHus  Maria  Can.  Coselli,  Substitutus. 


E  S.  CONGREG.  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGULARIUM. 

CONSTITUTIONES  ParVULARUM   SoRORUM   PaUPERUM  DEFINI- 
TIVE APPROBANTUR. 

SS.mus  D.nus  Noster  Pius  PP.  X,  in  audientia  habita  ab 
infrascripto  Cardinali  Sacrae  Congregationi  Episcoporum  et 
Regularium  Praefecto  die  5  Maii  1907  approbationem  datam 
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a  f.  m.  Leone  PP.  XIII  die  9  lulii  1886  Constitutionibus  Par- 
vularum  Sororum  Pauperum,  quibusdam  immutatis  propter 
felicem  Instituti  in  toto  orbe  diffusionem,  confirmare  dignatus 
est,  ac  praesentis  decreti  tenore  definitive  confirmat  et  approbat 
sicut  in  hoc  volumine  lingua  gallica  exarato  iacent,  quarum 
exemplar  authenticum  in  Archivo  eiusdem  Sacrae  Congrega- 
tionis  asservatur;  salva  Ordinariorum  iurisdictione  ad  nor- 
mam  Sacrorum  Canonum  et  Apostolicarum  Constitutionum. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  memoratae  Sacrae  Congrega- 
tionis  Episcoporum  et  Regularium,  die  6  Maii  1907. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

Philippus  Giustini,  Secretarius. 


E  COMMISSIONE  PONTIFICIA  PRO  STUDIIS  S.  SCRIPTURAE 
PROVEHENDIS. 

I. 

Ordini  S.   Benedicti  committitur  officium   colligendi 
varias  lectiones^  quae  ad  emendationem  vulgatae  in- 

SERVIRE  POTERUNT. 

Reverendissimo  P.  Abate,  La  Pontificia  Commissione  per 
gli  Studi  biblici,  creata,  pochi  anni  or  sono,  dal  Sommo  Pon- 
tefice  Leone  XIII  di  venerata  memoria,  ha  per  iscopo  non  solo 
di  fornire  all'insegnamento  cattolico  delle  norme  savie  e  sicure, 
che  pur  facendo  ampio  tesoro  delle  vere  conquiste  della  scienza, 
non  si  discostino  dalle  tradizioni  inespugnabili  della  Chiesa; 
ma  ancora  di  dare  un  nuovo  impulse  agli  studi  biblici,  piu 
importanti  forse,  che  non  furono  mai,  nei  tempi  nostri  cosi 
travagliati  dal  dubbio  universale  e  dall'evoluzionismo  razio- 
nalistico.  Fra  i  piti  utili  argomenti  a  proporre  alia  tratta- 
zione  dei  dotti  e  certamente  uno  studio  accurato  ed  esauriente 
sulle  varianti  della  Volgata  latina.  Gia  i  Padri  del  Concilio 
di  Trento,  pur  riconoscendo  la  Volgata  quale  edizione  auten- 
tica  per  gli  usi  pubblici  della  Chiesa,  non  ne  dissimularono  le 
imperfezioni,  onde  espressero  il  voto  che  con  ogni  diligenza 
venisse  sottomessa  ad  un  esame  minutissimo  e  ridotto  a  forma 
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piu  definitivamente  conforme  ai  testi  original!.  Questo  com- 
pito  affidarono  essi  alia  sollecitudine  della  Sede  Apostolica  ed 
i  Romani  Pontefici,  per  quanto  le  condizioni  del  loro  tempi 
consentivano,  non  tardarono  ad  estendere  alia  emendazione 
della  Volgata  le  loro  sapienti  cure,  quantunque  non  fosse  loro 
dato  di  giungere  al  perfetto  coronamento  della  non  facile  im- 
presa.  Fintanto  che  giunga  I'ora  propizia  per  cosi  importante 
revisione  che  ponga  in  grado  di  dare  una  edizione  emenda- 
tissima  della  Volgata  latina,  e  indispensabile  un  laborioso 
studio  preliminare  di  preparazione  merce  piii  diligente  e  com- 
piuta  raccolta  delle  varianti  di  essa  Volgata  che  si  trovano  sia 
nei  codici,  sia  negli  scritti  dei  Padri ;  studio  al  quale  varii  dotti 
gia  si  applicarono  con  intelligenza  e  zelo,  tra  i  quali  a  buon 
diritto  occupa  un  degno  posto  I'illustre  ed  infaticabile  P.  Ver- 
cellone  Barnabita.  Essendo  pero  siffatto  lavoro  molto  com- 
plesso,  e  sembrato  opportuno  che  venisse  ufficialmente  affi- 
dato  ad  un  Ordine  religioso  capace  di  disporre  dei  mezzi  pro- 
porzionati  alia  difficile  impressa.  E'  parso  pertanto  agli 
Eminentissimi  Signori  Cardinali  della  Pontificia  Commissione 
per  gli  studi  biblici,  ottimo  divisamento,  che  la  Santita  di 
Nostro  Signore  Papa  Pio  X  si  e  degnata  di  approvare,  che  I'il- 
lustre e  benemerito  Ordine  Benedettino,  i  cui  pazienti  e  dotti 
lavori  in  ogni  ramo  di  ecclesiastica  erudizione  costituiscono  un 
vero  monumento  di  glorie  legittimamente  raccolte  nel  corso 
di  molti  secoli,  fosse  ufficialmente  invitato  ad  incaricarsi  di 
questo  importantissimo  e  ponderoso  studio. 

Mi  rivolgo  quindi  a  Lei,  R.mo  P.  Abate  Primate,  che  con 
tanto  zelo  presiede  alia  confederazione  benedettina,  di  cui 
cotesto  Monastero  di  S.  Anselmo  e  degno  centro,  affinche  con 
quei  sentimenti  di  devozione  verso  la  Santa  Sede,  che  le  son 
proprii,  si  compaccia  assumere  in  nome  dell'Ordine  stesso 
rindicato  compito,  e  rallegrandomi  con  Esso  Lei  per  Talta 
fiducia  riposta  nell'inclita  famiglia  di  S.  Benedetto,  spero  che 
i  figli  di  cotanto  Padre  corrispondano  con  alacre  gioia  e  felice 
successo  aH'onorevole  invito.  Lieto  di  poter  cosi  dare  anche 
da  parte  mia  una  pubblica  testimonianza  dell'amore  singolare 
che  io  nutro  per  TOrdine  benedettino  in  genere,  ed  in  ispeciale 
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per  S.  Anselmo  ed  il  suo  degnissimo  capo,  con  sensi  della  piu 
distinta  stima  godo  di  riaffermarmi. 
DiLei 

aff.mo  servitore 
M.  Card.  Rampolla. 
Roma,  30  aprile  1907. 

IL 

De  auctore  et  veritate  historica  quarti  Evangelii. 

Propositis  sequentibus  dubiis  Commissio  Pontificia  "  de  Re 
Biblica ''  sequenti  modo  respondit : 

Dubium  I.  Utrum  ex  constant!,  universali  ac  solemn!  Ec- 
clesiae  traditione  iam  a  saccule  II  decurrente,  prout  maxime 
eruitur:  a)  ex  SS.  Patrum,  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum,  imo 
etiam  haereticorum,  testimoniis  et  allusionibus,  quae,  cum  ab 
Apostolorum  discipulis  vel  primis  successoribus  derivasse 
oportuerit,  necessario  nexu  cum  ipsa  libri  origine  cohaerent; 
&)  ex  recepto  semper  et  ubique  nomine  auctoris  quarti  Evan- 
gelii in  canone  et  catalogis  sacrorum  Lib ro rum;  c)  ex  eorum- 
dem  Librorum  vetustissimis  manuscriptis  codicibus  et  in  varia 
idiomata  versionibus;  d)  ex  publico  usu  liturgico  inde  ab 
Ecclesiae  primordiis  toto  orbe  obtinente;  praescindendo  ab 
argumento  theologico,  tam  solido  argumento  historico  demon- 
stretur  Joannem  Apostolum  et  non  alium  quarti  Evangelii 
auctorem  esse  agnoscendum,  ut  rationes  a  criticis  in  oppo- 
situm  adductae  banc  traditionem  nullatenus  iniirment? 

Resp.     Affirmative. 

Dubium  II.  Utrum  etiam  rationes  internae  quae  eruuntur 
ex  textu  quarti  Evangelii  seiunctim  considerato,  ex  scribentis 
testimonio  et  Evangelii  ipsius  cum  I.  Epistola  loannis  Apostoli 
manifesta  cognatione,  censendae  sint  confirmare  traditionem 
quae  eidem  Apostolo  quartum  Evangelium  indubitanter  attri- 
buit?  Et  utrum  difficultates  quae  ex  collatione  ipsius  Evan- 
gelii cum  aliis  tribus  desumuntur,  habita  prae  oculis  diver- 
sitate  temporis,  scopi  et  auditorum  pro  quibus  vel  contra  quos 
auctor  scripsit,  solvi  rationabiliter  possint,  prout  SS.  Patres 
et  exegetae  catholici  passim  praestiterunt  ? 

Resp.     Affirmative  ad  utramque  partem. 
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Dubiurn  III.  Utrum,  non  obstante  praxi  quae  a  primis 
temporibus  in  universa  Ecclesia  constantissime  viguit,  ar- 
guendi  ex  quarto  Evangelio  tamquam  ex  documento  proprie 
historico  considerato  nihilominus  indole  peculiari  eiusdem 
Evangelii,  et  intentione  auctoris  manifesta  illustrandi  et  vin- 
dicandi  Christi  divinitatem  ex  ipsis  factis  et  sermonibus 
Domini,  did  possit  facta  narrata  in  quarto  Evangelio  esse 
totaliter  vel  ex  parte  conficta  ad  hoc  ut  sint  allegoriae  vel 
symbola  doctrinalia,  sermones  vero  Domini  non  proprie  et 
vere  esse  ipsius  Domini  sermones,  sed  compositiones  theolo- 
gicas  scriptoris,  licet  in  ore  Domini  positas? 

Resp.     Negative. 

Die  autem  29  Maii  ann.  1907,  in  Audientia  ambobus  Rmis 
Consultoribus  ab  Actis  benigne  concessa,  Sanctissimus  prae- 
dicta  Responsa  rata  habuit  ac  publici  iuris  fieri  mandavit. 

fulcranus  vigouroux  p.  s.  s. 
Laurentius  Janssens  O.  S.  B. 
Consultores  ab  Actis. 


E  VICAEIATU  URBIS. 

PrOSCRIBITUR  in  UrBE,  sub  culpa  LETHALI,  liber  "  DOGME 
ET  CRITIQUE  "  PAR  EdOUARD  LeROY. 

PETRUS  Tituli  SS.  Quatuor  Coronatorum  S.  R.  E.  Presh. 

Cardinalis  RESPIGHI  SS.mi  D.  N.  Papae  Vicarius  Gen- 

eralis,  Romanae  Curiae  eiusque  Districtus  Index  Ordinarius 

etc. 

Cum  Nobis  constet  librum,  qui  inscribitur  '' Dogme  et 
Critique  —  par  Edouard  Leroy  —  Lihrairie  Bloud  et  C.ie  — 
Paris,  4,  Rue  Madame''  in  hac  Urbe  venumdari ;  cumque  eius 
lectionem  Christifidelibus  detrimento  esse  vehementer  pute- 
mus;  eum,  Auctoritate  Nostra  Ordinaria,  proscribimus  atque 
proscriptum  declaramus. 

Itaque  nemini  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  Nostrae 
lurisdictioni  subiecto  eumdem  librum  vendere  aut  legere  vel 
retinere  liceat  sub  culpa  lethali. 

Datum  Romae,  die  24  Maii  1907. 

Petrus  Respighi,  Card.  Vic. 
Franciscus  Faberi,  Secret. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences. 
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The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  C.  OF  THE  Council:  i.  Issues  explicit  rules  regarding 
the  acceptance  and  the  satisfaction  of  Mass  intentions.  (The 
decree  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  Conference  in  this  number, 
pp.  191-194).  2.  Gives  a  wider  application  to  the  decree  of 
7  December,  1906,  which  granted  to  bed-ridden  invalids,  even 
after  breaking  their  fast,  the  privilege  of  Communion. 

S.  C.  OF  Indulgences:  i.  The  plenary  indulgence  (cor- 
responding to  the  Portiuncula)  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Carmelites  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Order  by  Brief  of 
16  May,  1892,  is  now  extended  to  Carmelite  Tertiaries  who 
live  in  community.  2.  An  indulgence  of  300  days,  applicable 
to  the  holy  souls,  may  be  gained  by  the  faithful  as  often  as 
they  recite,  in  any  language,  the  following  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  reple  tuorum  corda 
fidelium,  et  tui  amoris  in  eis  ignem  accende." 

S.  C.  OF  Bishops  and  Regulars  gives  definitive  approval 
to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  whose 
homes  for  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  are  spread  over  the  whole 
world. 

Pontifical  Commission  on  Bible  Questions:  i.  Ad- 
dresses, through  Cardinal  Rampolla,  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  Pri- 
mate of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  commissioning  the  Bene- 
dictines to  gather  and  collate  the  various  codices  and  readings 
of  the  Vulgate,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  an  amended 
official  edition  of  this  great  Catholic  Bible.  2.  Declares  that 
(a)  the  arguments  of  modern  critics  against  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, which  holds  that  the  Apostle  St.  John  is  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  historical  and  extrinsic 
evidence;  and  that   (b)  this  evidence  is  amply  confirmed  by 
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the  testimonies  uncovered  by  the  critical  study  of  the  Gospel 
itself;  so  that  for  the  difficulties  met  with  can  be  found  a 
reasonable  answer,  as  the  Fathers  and  Catholic  scholars  have 
proved;  (c)  it  is  not  true  that  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  wholly  or  in  part  allegorical  fictions  or 
illustrations  of  doctrine,  nor  that  the  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord  are  not  His  own  actual  words,  but  simply  the 
production  of  a  writer  of  theology.  (This  important  utter- 
ance will  shortly  be  discussed  in  these  pages. ) 

Vicariate  of  Rome  forbids  Catholics  in  the  Eternal  City 
to  sell,  read,  or  possess  Edouard  Leroy's  Dogme  et  Critique. 


THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  REGARDING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
"MASS"  STIPENDS. 

In  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  three 
years  ago  ^  the  Holy  See  renewed,  and  emphasized  by  certain 
additional  restrictions,  the  existing  canonical  prescriptions  re- 
garding the  acceptance  and  disposition  of  stipends  received 
from  the  faithful  for  Masses.  It  laid  bishops  and  priests 
under  the  obligation  not  to  collect  or  receive  offerings  for 
Masses,  unless  they  were  able  personally  to  satisfy  the  duty 
or  delegate  it,  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  permitting 
indiscriminate  liberty  in  assigning  stipends  to  other  priests, 
unless  they  were  sure  from  personal  knowledge  that  the 
Masses  would  be  said  within  a  given  time. 

Moreover,  the  Ordinaries  were  to  be  made  the  depositaries 
of  Mass  obligations  which  had  accumulated  or  had  not  been 
fulfilled  within  the  time  assigned,  and  they  were  to  dispose 
of  the  stipends  among  really  needy  priests.  Of  these  trans- 
actions registers  were  to  be  kept  both  by  the  individual  priest 
who  received  the  stipends  and  by  the  bishop  who  disposed  of 
the  surplus  of  unsaid  Masses.  In  all  cases  the  obligation 
of  answering  for  the  saying  of  the  Masses  would  remain  with 
the  party  who  had  transferred  the  stipend  to  another  priest, 
until  he  was  assured  that  the  Masses  had  actually  been  said. 

1  Cf.  EccxEsiASTicAL  Review,  August,  1904,  p.  162, 
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There  were  also  distinct  regulations  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  traffic  in  sacred  things,  such  as  the  exchange  or  compact  to 
say  Masses  in  payment  for  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  or  for 
books,  or  for  the  cancelling  of  membership  fees  in  pious  con- 
gregations, for  the  support  of  shrines  and  charitable  works  of 
any  kind.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  these  rules  was  in 
some  cases  suspension  ipso  facto  for  priests,  and  excommuni- 
cation for  laymen. 

Now  the  S.  Congregation  complains  that  these  laws  have 
been  evaded  in  various  ways,  and  that  the  spirit  of  avarice 
ever  close  to  the  temple  has  taken  on  some  new  forms.  Under 
plea  of  supplying  missionary  needs,  priests  and  agents  have 
gone  about  collecting  stipends  for  Masses,  with  the  assumed 
understanding  and  consent  of  the  donors,  that  part  of  the 
offering  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  the  mission  and 
the  support  of  other  undertakings.  Part  of  the  Masses  were 
consigned  to  priests  who  were  willing  to  accept  a  lesser  amount 
than  the  original  offering,  and  the  remainder  was  used  at 
the  discretion  of  those  who  had  collected  the  stipend.  Fre- 
quently these  "  intentions  "  were  sent  abroad  to  priests  of 
dioceses  in  which  the  customary  stipend  is  lower  than  else- 
where; and  sometimes  they  were  entrusted  to  priests  entirely 
unknown  and  whose  sense  of  responsibility  offered  no  guar- 
antee that  the  Masses  would  be  conscientiously  said. 

In  view  of  these  abuses  the  Holy  See  not  only  urges  anew 
the  former  prescriptions,  but  defines  them  still  more  closely, 
whilst  making  the  Ordinaries  directly  responsible  within  their 
jurisdiction  for  a  careful  and  conscientious  supervision  of  the 
matter.  Accordingly  the  S.  Congregation  ordains  sub  gravi 
conscientiae  vinculo  ah  omnibus  servanda : 

1.  That  Mass  stipends  are  not  to  be  given  to  priests  of  an- 
other diocese,  whether  they  be  religious  or  seculars,  except 
with  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  Ordinary  or  the  Provincial. 
The  words  of  the  decree  make  the  Ordinary  practically  the 
dispenser  of  all  the  intentions  or  stipends  given  to  priests 
under  his  jurisdiction.     Hence — 

2.  the  Ordinary  of  each  diocese  is  to  keep  a  register  of 
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the  names  of  his  priests,  and  in  it  are  to  be  noted  the  Masses 
assigned  to  each  through  or  by  the  Ordinary.  This  is  to 
guide  him  in  the  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of  such 
stipends  as  are  left  with  the  bishop,  either  from  the  surplus 
of  unsaid  Masses  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  from  the  stipends 
which  come  to  him  from  non-diocesan  sources. 

3.  Lest,  however,  these  restrictions  prevent  the  exercise 
of  that  charity  by  which  the  priests  of  the  foreign  missions 
in  the  East  have  hitherto  become  beneficiaries  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  well-to-do  Catholics  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  is  constituted  the  official 
depositary  of  all  offerings  for  Masses  intended  for  the  Orien- 
tal missions.  Hence,  those  who  wish  to  aid  priests  in  the 
foreign  missions  by  offerings  for  Masses,  shall  have  to  send 
the  stipends  directly  to  the  S.  Congregation  in  Rome,  whence 
they  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  known  needs  of  the 
respective  missions. 

These  measures  are  stringent  in  view  of  the  practice  which 
hitherto  prevailed,  especially  in  the  freedom  with  which  for- 
eign missionaries  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  stipends 
during  their  sojourns  abroad.  Naturally  these  priests  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  stranger  people  among  whom  they 
preach.  The  indiscriminate  liberality  of  the  faithful  often  be- 
gets a  vague  sense  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  visit- 
ing priest;  and  a  missionary  who  on  his  rounds  collects  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  intentions,  hoping  to  satisfy  them  in 
the  course  of  time,  or  dispose  of  them  among  his  brethren  on 
his  return  home,  may  not  only  lose  sight  of  the  record  of  his 
obligations,  but  may  be  overtaken  by  sickness  or  death,  leav- 
ing his  promises  unfulfilled.  Frequently,  too,  missionary  pre- 
tenders, who  get  along  on  their  appearance  or  on  the  strength 
of  their  familiarity  with  local  church  matters,  have  been 
found  to  abuse  the  serious  trust  implied  in  the  acceptance  of 
Mass  stipends,  and  not  only  deceived  those  who  had  confided 
in  their  honest  looks,  but  also  created  a  general  distrust,  to 
the  unfortunate  lessening  of  charity  where  it  is  really  needed 
and  effective. 
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By  making  the  Ordinaries  or  the  Sacred  Congregation  the 
distributors  of  Mass  stipends  outside  the  diocese,  another 
source  of  abuse  is  prevented.  It  is  well  known  that  as  the 
value  of  money  and  the  cost  of  living  differ  in  different  coun- 
tries, so  does  the  customary  stipend  for  Masses.  In  the  United 
States  the  usual  stipend  is  one  dollar;  in  Canada  the  Domini- 
can Fathers  have  long  advertised  that  they  say  Masses  for 
fifty  cents.  In  Italy  and  France  the  stipend  is  one  franc.  As 
the  priestly  function  and  the  service  of  the  Mass  are  of  the 
same  value  everywhere,  it  follows  that  a  priest  in  France 
whom  an  American  asks  to  say  a  Mass,  is  much  more  bene- 
fited than  he  would  be  by  a  request  to  say  Mass  from  a  per- 
son of  his  own  diocese.  This  has  given  rise,  very  naturally, 
to  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  priests  in  poorer  dioceses  to  ob- 
tain Mass  stipends  from  those  abroad  who  make  larger  offer- 
ings; and  when  such  an  exchange  of  poverty  and  uncostly 
generosity  occurs  between  a  priest  who  transfers  his  surplus 
stipends  to  a  needy  stranger,  it  sometimes  happens  that  tlie 
poorer  priest  can  return  the  charity  done  him  by  using  his  in- 
fluence in  other  directions  for  his  benefactor.  Such  exchange 
is  not  simony,  nor  is  it  bribing,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  conven- 
ient way  of  getting  things,  which  are  thought  out  in  America, 
done  and  promoted  by  needy  subordinates  in  Italy,  and  whilst 
the  method  is  free  probably  from  blame  of  dishonesty,  it  is 
frequently  open  to  the  service  of  conscious  or  unconscious  self- 
interest.  Moreover,  when  such  stipends  are  sent  to  the  Or- 
dinary of  a  strange  diocese,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  priests  who  need  them,  and  thus  are  sus- 
tained poor  missions  whose  incumbents  rarely  receive  Mass 
intentions  from  other  sources.  In  this  way,  we  understand, 
the  Mission  Extension  Society  disposes  of  many  intentions 
through  the  bishops  in  needy  places. 

The  exact  keeping  of  records  of  Mass  stipends  according 
to  the  form  suggested  by  this  new  legislation  is  one  of  the 
items  to  be  entered  on  the  detailed  list  for  the  canonical  visita- 
tion of  parishes. 
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CAN  BISHOPS  DISPENSE  IN  CASE  OF  MARRIAGE  WITH  A  JEW? 

Qu.  According  to  our  faculties  (extraordinariae  D.)  the 
bishop  can  dispense  from  the  impediment  of  disparitas  cultus, 
excepto  casu  matrimonii  cum  viro  vel  muliere  Judaeis.  Accord- 
ing to  Putzer's  explanation  of  this  clause,  the  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  children  of  Jewish  parents  who  make  no  profession 
of  Judaism  and  who  have  not  been  circumcised.  He  refers  to 
the  Review;  but  on  looking  up  the  reference  I  find  your  inter- 
pretation quite  the  contrary.  Hence  I  ask:  Are  we  at  liberty 
to  apply  for  dispensation  from  the  impedimentum  disparitatis 
cultus  in  the  case  of  Jews  who  are  professed  rationalists  and 
do  not  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  law,  even  if  perchance  they 
have  been  circumcised  ? 

Respr  The  sentiment  of  modern  theologians,  whom  Putzer 
interprets,  appears  to  be  that  a  Jew  who  has  renounced  his 
religion  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a  Jew.  This  inference  is 
drawn  from  a  response  of  the  Sacred  Office  (5  April,  1889) 
to  the  question:  How  are  those  Jews  to  be  treated  who  do 
not  observe  the  practice  of  their  religion  and  who  are  for  the 
most  part  not  even  circumcised  ?  The  reply  was :  "  In  usu 
formulae  D :  Hebraeos  de  quibus  agitur  non  esse  excipiendos.^ 
This  we  understood  to  mean  that  there  was  to  be  no  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  Jews  who  denied  their  religion  and 
such  as  practised  it.  The  entire  legislation  of  the  Church  in 
this  matter  of  marriage  indicates  that  she  meant  to  forbid  such 
marriages  because  of  the  deep  race  prejudice  which  the  Jew 
manifests  ordinarily  against  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  the 
Synod  of  Elvira  decrees  special  penalties  against  marriages 
with  Jews,  from  which  penalties  infidels  who  were  not  Jews 
remained  exempted;  and  Constantius  made  the  offense  actu- 
ally a  cause  for  capital  punishment,  although  the  law 
tolerated  marriages  between  pagans  and  Christians.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  distinction  are  mainly  the  h-atred  which 
the  Jew  had  for  the  Christian  religion,  a  hatred  which  seemed 

1  In  qual  conto,  trattandosi  di  dispense  matrimoniali,  debbano  tenersi 
quegli  ebrei  che  non  osservano  punto  le  practiche  della  loro  religione, 
anzi  i  piu  non  sono  neppure  circoncisi. 
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to  belong  to  the  race  prejudice  rather  than  to  any  personal 
religious  conviction. 

Nevertheless  when  we  put  the  words  non  esse  excipiendos 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  words  of  the  faculty:  excepto  casu 
matrimonii  cum  viro  vel  muliere  Judaeis,  the  interpretation 
which  Fr.  Putzer  gives  appears  clear.  In  any  case,  "  favores 
ampliandi."  Hence  we  assume  that  a  priest  need  have  no 
hesitation  about  applying  for  a  dispensation  in  the  given  case, 
until  more  definite  legislation  makes  the  contrary  clear. 


"WHAT  AMI  TO  DO?" 

Editor,  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

I  have  read  the  article  on  the  Clergy  and  Periodical  Literature, 
and  on  coming  to  that  part  which  speaks  of  Church  Music  I 
felt  a  keen  desire  to  second  your  efforts.  But  my  organist,  who 
might  in  a  modest  way  be  also  styled  "  choirmaster,"  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  innovation,  as  he  calls  it.  He  proposed  to  give 
me,  and  actually  did  so,  an  object-lesson  of  what  it  would  be  like 
if  he  took  up  the  Plain  Chant  instead  of  our  customary  mixed 
music,  and  I  must  confess  it  sounded  very  dismal,  though  we 
had  five  men  and  about  a  dozen  boys  to  sing.  There  was  no 
elasticity  and  no  real  harmony  to  it  without  the  women's  voices, 
and  the  music  itself  was  hard  and  doleful,  as  it  sounded  to  me 
and  to  everybody  who  heard  it.  We  might  have  it  for  funerals, 
but  it  would  not  do  for  feasts.  When  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
we  had  not  the  right  kind  of  music,  he  said  it  was  "  all  alike." 
Now  what  am  I  to  do?  Perplexed. 

Resp.  You  need  the  right  kind  of  an  organist  who  under- 
stands the  liturgical  music  which  the  Holy  Father  wants  re- 
stored in  the  churches.  With  four  men  and  a  dozen  boys  of 
moderate  voice  capacity  and  sufficient  docility,  you  should  be 
able  to  make  the  festive  service  not  only  edifying  but  like- 
wise attractive.  If  your  organist  is  really  capable,  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  this  effect  with  such  means.  The  likelihood 
is  that  his  facility  to  finger  the  keyboard,  and  to  produce  read- 
ily a  pleasing  and  difficult  piece  of  modern  notation,  is  taken 
for  qualification  as  a  choirmaster.  Many  of  our  organists, 
moreover,  though  they  are  really  familiar  with  Church  music 
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in  a  general  way,  cling  to  a  particular  kind  of  music  in  which 
they  have  been  trained.  A  pastor  who  depends  entirely  on  his 
organist,  not  merely  for  the  performance  and  conduct  of  the 
liturgical  music  service,  but  also  for  the  choice  and  character 
of  the  music,  must  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  Every 
priest  must,  for  the  efficient  fulfilment  of  his  office,  possess  the 
right  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  sing  in  the 
church.  He  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  musical  art,  but 
he  has  knowledge  and  judgment  as  to  what  is  reverent  and 
becoming,  devotional  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgy.  This  qualifies  him  to  overlook  the  work  of  his  or- 
ganist, and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  hoodwinking  his  pastor 
by  telling  him  (and  demonstrating  by  a  heartless  performance) 
that  the  notions  advocated  in  our  Church  Music  magazine  are 
impracticable.  We  are  quite  certain  that  many  organists  sim- 
ply do  not  know  how  to  teach  or  to  accompany  the  liturgical 
chant,  and  they  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  take  it  up  and  be- 
come efficient  leaders,  for  it  undoubtedly  costs  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  But  to  complain  of  the  music  is  simply  disingenuous 
on  the  part  of  any  Church  musician  who  pretends  to  more 
than  superficial  knowledge  of  melodeon  playing. 

What  we  of  the  clergy  need  is  a  little  true  knowledge  of 
the  subject  itself,  so  as  to  exercise  an  intelligent  judgment 
regarding  what  is  Church  music  and  what  can  be  done  with 
even  moderate  exertion  by  a  leader  or  organist  who  is  in  earn- 
est. Such  knowledge  and  many  hints  useful  to  a  pastor  in  the 
supervision  of  his  choir,  will  be  found  in  Church  Music 
which,  together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  (entailing 
an  expense  of  five  dollars  each  year — a  sum  we  would  hardly 
consider  in  a  matter  of  personal  comfort)  is  intended  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  aiding  priests  to  make  the  service  of  the  Church 
more  edifying  and  attractive.  Once  more,  a  Catholic  organ- 
ist or  leader  in  a  Church  choir  is  not  simply  a  person  who  can 
play.  He  or  she  needs  an  understanding  of  the  words  and 
sense  of  the  liturgy,  and  sympathy  with  it,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
ligion and  piety;  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  plainchant; 
tact  and  control  of  temper,  one's  own  and  that  of  the  singers. 
But  send  for  Church  Music;  you  will  need  it. 
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WANTED :  A  CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOK. 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : 

Put  a  Catholic  prayer  book  beside  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Compare  them,  first  as  books.  The  latter  at  all  events  is  well 
bound,  well  typed,  well  printed,  on  thin  paper,  and  is  a  cheap 
volume. 

Now  look  at  the  subject-matter.  The  first  great  Catholic  book, 
the  Bible,  we  Catholics  of  the  English-speaking  world  have  al- 
lowed to  be  practically  filched  from  our  hands.  Its  history  is 
unknown  to  the  Protestant  millions.  They  deem  it  a  Protestant 
possession.  Certainly  Protestants  have  turned  it  into  magnificent 
English.  On  their  base  corruption,  at  sundry  times,  of  the  sacred 
text,  we  need  not  dwell.  We  Catholics,  of  the  English-speaking 
world  at  all  events,  sit  down  and  talk  of  these  things. 

The  next  great  Catholic  book,  the  Missal,  we  have  allowed  the 
Church  of  England  to  filch.  Our  prayer  books  are  mere  pious 
meanderings.  The  Church  of  England  turns  the  Missal  into 
English,  and  lo!  the  very  street-sweeper  speaks  of  the  beautiful 
Church  of  England  service.  And  our  book,  our  Mass  book, 
grand  in  thought  and  in  word,  the  work  of  our  faith's  mighty 
leaders,  is  closed  to  Catholic  men,  women  and  children. 

There  is  one  progressive  man  in  the  Church — Pius  X.  There 
is  the  Church  of  one  land  progressive,  the  Church  in  America. 
To  it,  through  you,  I  appeal. 

Let  us  have  a  prayer  book:  first,  with  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Mass;  then  let  it  be  translated  into  strong,  living  English — In- 
troit,  Collects,  Epistle,  Gospel,  Preface,  and  Post  Communion, 
the  prayers  of  each  Sunday  of  the  year  and  of  the  principal 
saints.  This  will  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  following  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  by  the  laity,  and  at  the  same  time  partly  open  to  them 
our  faith's  second  great  book. 

Our  third  great  book,  the  Breviary,  can  be  called  on  to  furnish 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  etc.  Too  long  have  we  been 
robbed  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage. 

A  Voice  from  Australia. 

Resp. — Taking  up  this  well-meaning  complaint  of  our  far- 
away correspondent,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  happily 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  material  get-up  of  re- 
cently-published Catholic  prayer  books,  and  we  could  mention 
three  or  four  of  these  whose  neat  dresses  leave  little  to  be 
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desired  in  the  way  of  trimness  and  good  taste,  however  much 
some  other  tawdry  productions  of  Catholic  books  of  devotion 
offend  against  the  esthetic  canons.  And  in  respect  of  the 
price  of  our  prayer  books,  justice  requires  that  the  reproach 
be  laid  not  less,  if  not  more,  at  the  door  of  the  great  Catholic 
public  than  against  the  ill-used  publishers.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  choose  this  business  for  the  occu- 
pation of  their  resources  of  time,  energy,  and  capital,  simply 
out  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence  or  philanthropy.  The  occu- 
pation is  an  honorable  one  and  is  entitled  to  its  fair  reward, 
the  same  as  any  other  legitimate  mercantile  pursuit — ^when 
this  reward  is  deserved,  well  understood.  And  may  we  not 
add,  without  in  any  wise  seeming  to  hold  a  brief  for  the 
body  of  Catholic  publishers,  that  as  a  general  rule  their  prayer 
books  are  made  as  well  as  their  customers  require  them,  and 
are  sold  as  cheaply  as  the  demand  makes  it  reasonably  pos- 
sible. If  the  Catholic  public  manifested  a  desire  for  books  of 
devotion  better  made  and  better  looking  in  respect  of  paper, 
letter-press,  and  binding,  and  if  they  were  more  willing  to  pay 
the  added  cost,  or  demand  a  bigger  edition  (which  would 
itself  keep  down  the  price  of  the  better  book),  experience 
proves  that  the  public  would  not  go  long  without  having  their 
wish  gratified. 

Our  readers  have  the  proof  of  this  in  their  own  exquisitely 
made  Missals  and  Breviaries  and  Sacramentaries.  We  have 
these  books  in  large  or  small  type,  in  big  or  little  compass, 
arranged  for  the  year,  or  the  season,  or  month,  or  special 
occasion — but,  whatever  the  form,  they  are  always  faultless 
according  to  the  bookmaking  art.  Now  the  enterprise  that 
conceives  and  executes  these  books  would  surely  supply  for 
the  vaster,  and  consequently  more  exploitable,  field  of  the 
Catholic  laity  a  better  grade  of  devotional  manuals,  if  the 
said  laity  really  wanted  them.  But  that  is  the  question. 
Nevertheless  we  second  our  correspondent's  wish  for  the  best 
grade  of  prayer  book ;  only  we  go  further,  and  seek  the  cause 
for  the  deficiency,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  may  suggest  the 
remedy  or  contain  a  moral.  The  latter  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  priest,  as  often  as  occasion  may  offer,  to 
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take  an  interest  in  the  books  of  devotion  in  use  by  his  par- 
ishioners and  encourage  only  the  best,  both  in  respect  of  com- 
pilation and  of  make-up. 

Our  correspondent  also  deplores  the  lack  of  a  better  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible  than  we  have  in  the  Douay  Version. 
No  doubt  our  readers  are  at  one  v^ith  him  in  the  desire  for  a 
thoroughly  good  and  idiomatic  vernacular  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  this  wish  will  be  real- 
ized in  due  course.  A  work  of  such  magnitude  takes  time, 
and  already  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  undertaking  are  about  to  get  under  way. 

From  the  words  of  the  above  letter  it  might  be  supposed 
that  we  were  without  an  English  version  of  the  Missal. 
There  are,  however,  several  versions  of  the  Missal  for  the 
Laity,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  well-made  and  not  too  dear, 
although  they  lack  the  clear  strong  beauty  of  phrase  we  find 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment; but — and  here  we  meet  the  old  difficulty  again — who 
is  going  to  take  the  work  in  hand,  in  the  face  of  the  apathy 
that  the  supposedly  prospective  purchasers  manifest?  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  translators  are  ready,  the  pub- 
lishers are  ready,  and  the  capital  is  ready — ^but  the  purchasers 
do  not  appear  to  be.  Shall  we  again  adorn  the  tale,  and  put 
yet  another  burden  upon  the  backs  of  a  long-suffering  and 
hard-worked  clergy  by  reminding  them  that  they  should  en- 
courage their  congregations  to  get  Missals  in  English  and 
follow  the  priest  at  Mass?  Of  course  that  is  the  best  way 
of  assisting  to  Mass.     Yet  how  few  of  the  people  do  so ! 

The  Breviary  would  furnish  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
if  translated  into  English,  says  our  correspondent.  It  is  de- 
sirable, but  it  is  a  far  cry,  at  any  rate,  until  the  use  of  the 
Missal  becomes  more  general.  The  Breviary  will  naturally 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Missal.  Meantime,  for  those  who 
have  got  so  far,  there  is  the  splendid  version  (two  volumes), 
made  a  score  of  years  back  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  is 
true,  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  the  past  decade,  so  that 
copies  are  now  worth  three  or  four  times  the  original  pub- 
lished price.     We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  publishers 
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have  been  promising  a  new  edition  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  it  may  issue  at  any  moment. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  commend  this  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  readers.  It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  people  should  be  led  back  into  the  "  intellectual 
and  spiritual  heritage  "  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  and  in  this 
campaign  of  education  the  logical  leaders  are  the  clergy.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  ways  along  this  home- 
coming lies  through  a  return  to  solid  and  central,  instead  of 
the  fashionable  and  pietistic,  devotions — the  Mass  and  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  And  as  the  proper  manual  for  Mass  is 
the  Missal,  we  need  that  book,  and  we  want  the  congrega- 
tions trained  to  its  regular  use — by  the  clergy. 


IS  THE  ENTIRE  "DIES  IRAE"  TO  BE  SUNG  ? 

Qu.  Must  the  whole  "  Dies  Irae  "  of  the  Requiem  be  sung 
or  may  the  choir  confine  itself  to  the  singing  of  that  part  which 
contains  a  petition? 

Resp. — No  part  of  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  can  be  omitted.  As  to 
whether  all  of  it  must  be  sung  or  may  merely  be  recited,  au- 
thorities differ.  The  Manual  of  Church  Music  (Dolphin 
Press),  page  142  (also  footnote  on  that  page),  holds  that  it 
must  be  sung  throughout:  "The  S.  R.  C,  12  August,  1854, 
n.  3029  ad  Dubium  XII,  concerning  the  '  Dies  Irae,'  an- 
swered *  aliquas  strophas  illius  cantores  praetermittere  posse  ', 
but  as  Dubium  XII  and  its  answer  are  expunged  from  the  lat- 
est edition  of  the  Decrees  (Romae,  Ex  Typogr.  Polygl.  S.  C. 
de  P.  F.,  1898-1901),  we  conclude  that  it  must  be  sung 
throughout.'^  Here  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  the 
necessary  completeness  of  the  text,  rather  than  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  part  of  it  may  be  recited  instead  of 
sung.  Dom  Johner's  New  School  of  Gregorian  Chant 
(Pustet),  page  116,  says:  "The  whole  of  the  Sequence  must 
be  sung  or  at  least  recited."  If  some  necessity  should  sug- 
gest a  recitation  of  a  part  of  it  (rather  than  an  integral  sing- 
ing of  it),  the  part  recited  should  be  recited  in  a  high  and 
intelligible  tone  of  voice,  the  organ  meanwhile  playing  in 
order  to  sustain  the  voice.  This,  at  least,  we  are  led  to  infer 
from  analogous  decrees  relating  to  recitation. 
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EEALITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Experience.  By  Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  Chicago  Seminary.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  MijBain  Co.    1906.    Pp.  xvi— 406. 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGY.  By  R.  J.  CampbeU,M.A.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1907.    Pp.  viii— 258. 

The  latter  of  these  two  hooks,  though  but  recently  published, 
is  already  widely  known,  chiefly  through  the  press  that  heralded 
the  "  New  Theology "  as  it  was  given  forth  in  weekly  instal- 
ments from  the  City  Temple  (London)  at  which  Mr.  Campbell 
is  minister.  The  author  recognizes  that  the  "  New  Theology  " 
is  not  new.  The  name  itself  is  now  old  by  a  full  generation, 
while  its  substance  is  as  ancient  as  the  history  of  philosophical 
speculation  itself,  since  it  is  simply  pantheism  more  or  less  clev- 
erly or  uncleverly  interfused  with  some  distorted  fragments  of 
Christian  doctrine.  True,  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  proclaim  him- 
self a  pantheist,  but  only  an  "  immanist,"  one  who  emphasizes 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  universe.  Nevertheless,  the  essence 
of  his  teaching  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  work  is 
sheer  pantheism ;  for  what  other  meaning  has  this :  "  God  is 
All :  He  is  the  universe,"  though  "  infinitely  more  "  ?  Or  this, 
"  By  means  of  the  universe  and  His  self-limitation  therein  God 
expresses  Himself  to  Himself  "?  (p.  25).  Even  in  the  very  con- 
text, wherein  Mr.  Campbell  endeavors  to  absolve  himself  from 
the  charge  of  pantheism — which  he  does  by  an  unwarrantedly  re- 
stricted definition  of  the  latter — he  manifestly  proves  the  justice 
of  the  imputation  when  he  declares :  "  My  God  is  my  deeper 
self  and  yours  too;  He  is  the  Self  of  the  universe"  (p.  35). 
Not  only  such  expressions — many  more  of  which,  by  the  way, 
might  be  quoted — but  likewise  the  whole  substance  and  trend  of 
his  teaching  are  pantheistic.  See  how  it  shows  itself  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Incarnation :  "  Jesus  was  God,  but  so  are  we. 
He  was  God  because  His  life  was  the  expression  of  divine  love ; 
we  too  are  one  with  God  in  so  far  as  our  lives  express  the  same 
thing.     Jesus  was  not  God  in  the  sense  that  He  possessed  an 
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infinite  consciousness;  no  more  are  we.  Jesus  expressed  fully 
and  completely,  in  so  far  as  a  finite  consciousness  ever  could, 
that  aspect  of  the  nature  of  God  which  we  have  called  the  eternal 
Son  or  Christ  or  ideal  Man  who  is  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  .  .  .  ; 
we  are  expressions  of  the  same  primordial  being"  (p.  93).  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  same  pantheistic  ferment  leavens 
the  practical  mass  of  the  author's  teaching — his  views  on  sin, 
salvation,  punishment,  judgment,  the  future  life,  etc.  But  we 
must  pass  on. 

What  must  impress  even  the  most  cursory  reader  of  this  book 
is  the  author's  evident  sincerity,  frankness,  ardor,  zeal,  together 
with  a  certain  naivete  that  probably  helps  to  explain  the  off- 
handedness  with  which  he  casts  aside  the  most  sacrosanct  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  settles  the  most  momentous  problems 
of  human  life  and  destiny.  His  juggling  with  such  a  mystery 
as  that  of  the  Trinity  were  simply  ludicrous,  were  the  subject 
not  so  serious ;  while  the  cocksureness  with  which  he  disposes  of 
the  Final  Judgment,  Resurrection,  and  Hell,  would  be  amazing 
had  not  the  indications  of  the  author's  simplicity  and  limited  in- 
formation pervading  the  more  speculative  portions  of  the  book 
prepared  one  for  almost  any  treatment  to  which  the  practical 
conclusions  might  be  subjected.  Mr.  Campbell  has  essayed  "  a 
restatement  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  'Christian  religion  in 
terms  of  the  modern  mind."  The  "  terms  of  the  modern  mind  " 
he  has  indeed  extensively  and  adroitly  employed,  but  the  "  essen- 
tial truth "  he  has  equally  failed  to  apprehend  and  interpret. 
The  "  restatement "  thereof  becomes  a  misstatement. 

The  Realities  of  Christian  Theology  is  a  far  more  thoughtful 
and  learned  production  than  the  New  Theology,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  Professor  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Its  scope  is  aptly  suggested  by 
the  sub-title,  an  Interpretation  of  Christian  Experience.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith  is  much  impressed  by  the  fecundity  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  as  the  source  of  religious  and  even  the- 
ological truths,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical.  What  the  reader 
is  to  understand  by  Christian  consciousness  or  experience  the 
author  explains  at  some  length,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
definition  which  the  reviewer  has  discovered  is  the  following: 
"  The   Christian  consciousness   is   another   name   for   that  filial 
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consciousness  in  which  man  responds  to  God's  good  will,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  reproduced  in  the  life  of  His  followers, 
whereby  they  are  '  enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin  and 
live  unto  righteousness'"  (p.  17).  The  formula  must  not  be 
evaluated  by  Aristotelian  canons;  nevertheless,  it  may  answer 
as  a  suggestive  description.  Now  to  avail  as  a  subject,  an  ade- 
quate analysis  and  inductive  treatment  whereof  shall  reveal  the 
"  realities  of  Christian  theology,"  Christian  consciousness,  or 
"  that  filial  consciousness  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  repro- 
duced in  the  lives  of  His  followers,"  it  ought  to  have  as  its 
essential,  and  therefore  universal,  characteristic  an  unvarying 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  "  What  think  you  of 
Christ?     Whose  Son  is  He?" 

To  the  old  question  the  supposed  Christian  consciousness 
should  give  a  uniform  answer.  But  does  it?  Surely  not.  The 
author  of  the  New  Theology  is  "  conscious  "  that  Christ  is  a 
man  in  whom  the  World- Soul  expresses  its  fullest  degree  of 
love  and  righteousness,  while  Professor  Beckwith  himself  is 
"  conscious  "  that  Christ  is  a  man  between  whom  and  God  there 
was  the  closest  possible  "  ethical  union."  Neither  writer  would 
answer  with  Peter  and  his  lineage,  ''Thou  art  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  If,  then,  there  is  such  discordance  as  to  the  fun- 
damental reality  of  Christianity  between  these  two  writers  whose 
books  are  here  under  review,  and  both  of  whom  claim  to 
share  the  Christian  consciousness,  can  we  hope  to  find  a  suffi- 
ciently uniform  Christian  consciousness  whence  we  may  "  in- 
duce "  that  body  of  truths — "  realities  " — ^which  constitute  and 
characterize  the  Christian  religion?  We  can,  but  not  by  follow- 
ing the  method  pursued  by  Professor  Beckwith,  who  takes 
scarcely  any  account  of  "  the  Christian  consciousness "  as  it 
exists  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  that  body  of  human  beings  who 
constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  those  who  profess  Christianity. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  factors  of  Christian  consciousness  as 
it  has  been  formed  and  constituted  by  Catholic  tradition,  history, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  that  should  serve  to  illumine  "  the 
realities  " — God,  man,  sin,  Christ,  the  future  life — to  the  study 
of  which  the  present  volume  is  devoted.  The  omission  of  those 
factors  is  a  serious  defect.  Their  inclusion  might  have  pre- 
vented many  more  serious  errors. 
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CHRISTLICHE  APOLOGETIC  IN  GRUNDZUGEN  FtJR  STUDIER- 
ENDE.  Yon  Simon  Weber,  D.  D.  Freiburg  i.  B.,  und  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.    1907. 

HISTORISCH-APOLOGETISCHES  LESEBUCH.  Von  Johann  Wil- 
helm  Arenz.    Freiburg  i.  B.,  und  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    1907. 

Dr.  Weber  holds  the  chair  of  Apologetics  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg  (Breisgau)  and  has  written  the  present  book  primarily 
for  the  guidance  of  his  own  students.  That  it  will  serve  a  much 
wider  purpose  will  be  patent  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  ex- 
amine its  matter  and  method.  The  subject-matter  falls  under 
three  divisions:  the  theory  of  religion,  or  of  the  providential 
preparation  for  revelation;  the  theory  of  revelation  itself;  the 
theory  of  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  revelation  (the 
Church).  The  two  latter  sections,  it  will  be  noticed,  coincide 
with  the  familiar  ground  of  apologetics.  The  first  section  is 
more  individual  and  original.  Much  beyond  a  third  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  theory,  or  better,  the  philosophy,  of  re- 
ligion. Space  is  thus  given  for  at  least  a  brief  consideration  of 
religion  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  of  the  foun- 
dations, essentials,  and  the  origin  of  religion.  The  importance 
of  this  ground-work  at  the  present  time  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire animadversion. 

The  second  commendable  feature  of  the  work  is  its  method. 
This  is  strictly  rational,  philosophical.  Writers  on  apologetics 
consulting  for  a  more  immediately  practical  purpose  are  wont  to 
transgress  the  limits  of  their  science,  and  to  introduce  much  of 
the  material  belonging  to  outside  disciplines.  This  immission  of 
the  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest  the  present  author  has  con- 
scientiously avoided.  His  aim  throughout  has  been  to  construct 
a  purely  Vernunftheweis  (rational  demonstration),  establishing 
the  "  credibility "  of  the  supernatural  revelation  mediated  to 
man  through  the  Church.  That  this  aim  has  been  successfully 
realized  will  be  easily  recognized  by  the  thoughtful  student. 

A  valuable  Hilfsmittel  to  religious  study  and  instruction  is 
Canon  Arenz's  Historico-Apologetic  Reader.  The  various  de- 
partments of  systematic  education,  literature,  science,  history, 
and  the  rest,  have  their  supplementary  readings,  recommended 
as  illustrative  and  practical  adjuncts  to  the  more  didactic  text- 
books.     There   is   no  reason   why  books   of  religious   doctrine 
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should  not  have — on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason,  as  the 
above  writer  insists,  why  they  should  have — corresponding  sup- 
plements. With  this  end  in  view,  Canon  Arenz  has  gathered 
from  many  sources  selections,  interesting  and  instructive,  to 
illustrate  religious  truths  and  practices.  These  selections  he  dis- 
poses chronologically,  according  to  the  course  of  Church  His- 
tory— early,  medieval,  and  modern.  Thus  Josephus,  Pliny,  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Fathers,  Doctors,  Saints,  Popes,  Coun- 
cils, historians,  philosophers,  scientists,  litterateurs,  and  orators, 
are  drawn  upon  for  their  testimonies  to  Christian  truth  and  con- 
duct. The  value  of  such  a  Christomathy  is  obvious.  It  instructs, 
interests,  stimulates  no  less  by  the  literary  form  of  the  master- 
pieces than  by  their  doctrinal  content.  The  book  is  adapted  for 
use  in  higher  institutions  of  education  and  for  self-instruction. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MARGARET  BOURGEOYS.  By  Margaret 
Mary  Drummond.  Revised,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Drum- 
mond,  S.J.  Boston,  Mass.:  The  Angel  Guardian  Press.  1907. 
Pp.  275. 

LEBEN  UND  WIRKEN  D.  WTJERDIGEN  MUTTER  ELIZABETH 
VON  JESTI,  Stifterin  d.  Franziskanerinnen  von  der  h.  Familie  in 
Lowen.  Von  einer  Schwester  d.  Klausierten  Abteilung.  1907. 
Pp.  336. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  process  of  canonization  of  a  pio- 
neer of  Catholic  education  in  America  received  its  solemn  sanc- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Leo  XIII  declared  Margaret  Bourgeoys 
"  Venerable."  The  time  of  her  activity  takes  us  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Born  in  i6io  at  Troyes  in  the  French 
Champagne,  she  early  followed  the  attractions  to  a  religious  life, 
and  would  probably  have  ended  her  days  in  the  cloistered  retire- 
ment of  the  nuns  of  Notre  Dame  in  her  native  province  had  not 
the  providential  course  of  the  first  colonists  who  emigrated  from 
France  to  Canada  riveted  her  attention  upon  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  Indians.  She  had  heard  of  their  ignorance  of  God 
in  the  accounts  that  were  sent  back  by  the  earlier  emigrants,  and 
as  she  sat  by  the  fire  on  winter  evenings  listening  to  the  vivid 
stories  of  missionary  adventure  told  by  her  elders,  her  heart 
melted  with  the  desire  to  help  the  aborigines  to  know  our  Lord, 
the  dear  Child  Jesus  and  His  gentle  Mother,  and  St.  Margaret, 
and  many  other  beautiful  things  that  filled  with  grateful  images 
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her  own  heart.  Accordingly  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany some  of  her  own  kinsfolk  who  set  out  from  Nantes  for  the 
strange  land  where  M.  de  Maisonneuve  was  just  then  laying  the 
foundations  of  Montreal,  the  city  of  Mary.  Following  the  in- 
stincts of  charity,  her  first  work  was  to  carry  out  her  idea  of 
teaching,  and  she  gradually,  though  not  without  trials  and  dis- 
appointments of  every  sort,  succeeded  in  gathering  around  her 
others  who  were  of  the  same  mind.  Thus  she  finally  established 
in  the  New  World  the  first  teaching  community  of  nuns  not  clois- 
tered. At  the  time  she  undertook  this  foundation  she  was  al- 
ready far  advanced  in  age,  but  her  singular  holiness  of  life  and 
the  energy  which  comes  from  a  thorough  spirit  of  supernatural 
self-sacrifice,  made  her  the  central  guide  in  all  details  of  her  In- 
stitute down  to  the  end  of  her  life,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty 
years. 

The  biography,  though  brief,  is  full  of  interest,  showing  us  a 
woman  of  noble  instincts,  yet  of  great  common-sense,  and  of  sin- 
gular courage  and  energy,  combined  with  an  absolute  conformity 
to  the  Divine  Will,  and  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  mortification 
which  makes  one  blush  at  the  indulgent  devices  of  modern  re- 
ligious self-will.  The  inscription  on  her  tomb  aptly  sums  up  her 
characteristic  virtues : 

Beneath  this  stone  is  hid  a  heart 
To  flesh  a  foe,  from  earth  apart, 
Its  treasure  sole  the  virgin  band 
Her  zeal  had  gathered  in  this  land. 

The  second  biography  mentioned  in  our  heading  is  of  a  re- 
ligious foundress  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  old  uni- 
versity city  of  Louvain.  The  particular  reason  for  our  com- 
menting upon  this  remarkable  foundation  is  the  fact  of  the  close 
connexion  which  the  institute  has  had  from  its  establishment  in 
Belgium  with  the  American  College  there,  notably  during  the 
years  when  the  late  Bishop  Stang  was  spiritual  director  of  the 
community.  Hence  his  activity  forms  some  part  ot  the  interest- 
ing account  of  the  foundation,  and  we  may  add  here  that  the 
present  resident  spiritual  director  of  the  large  and  prosperous 
community  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Van  der  Heyden,  well  known  as 
the  historian  of  the  Louvain  American  College,  and  himself  affili- 
ated to  an  American  diocese. 
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Furthermore,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  certain  details  of 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  two 
establishments  of  Margaret  Bourgeoys  at  Notre  Dame  in  Mon- 
treal, and  of  Mother  Elizabeth  who  had  early  chosen  the  religious 
life  as  her  permanent  portion.  We  find  her  assiduously  prepar- 
ing for  this  vocation  by  her  choice  of  teaching  poor  children. 
Singularly  enough,  she  instinctively  associates  herself  in  this  work 
with  other  young  girls  who  in  their  turn  were  destined  to  be- 
come founders  of  Religious  Orders.  Miss  Schervier,  foundress 
of  the  Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis;  Pauline  von  Mallinckrodt, 
later  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity ;  M.  Vei,  who 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Poor  Child  Jesus  —  all  were 
members  of  a  little  coterie  that  taught  by  preference  the  poor. 
Another  member  of  the  same  group,  Madame  Lommessen,  joined 
subsequently  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Blumenthal.     * 

Mother  Elizabeth  was  a  singularly  strong  character,  who,  hav- 
ing entered  a  religious  community  in  which  ancient  observance 
of  rule  had  gradually  become  relaxed,  felt  impelled  to  seek  a 
safer  guide  to  perfection.  By  a  providential  arrangement  of  her 
superiors  she  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  a  newly  established 
hospital  under  secular  control,  which  opened  the  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  strict  observance  to  which  she  felt  called. 
When  at  the  expiration  of  her  first  term  of  temporary  vows  as 
a  professed  nun  she  was  about  to  be  recalled  to  the  Mother- 
house,  her  ecclesiastical  superiors  advised  her  remaining  in  the 
position  wherein  she  had  shown  exceptional  managerial  ability. 
Being  free  from  her  vows  she  followed  the  counsel  of  her  bishop, 
and  thus  the  first  step  was  taken  for  an  independent  foundation. 
For  years  she  labored  in  the  service  of  the  sick  until,  by  the 
accession  of  new  candidates  who  generously  entered  into  her 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  she  was  able  to  place  her  work  under  a 
definite  rule  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Cardinal  von 
Geissel  of  Cologne.  The  institute  grew  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Austrian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  gave 
fresh  opportunities  for  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  wounded 
and  sick.  In  course  of  time  she  added  the  care  of  abandoned 
children  to  that  of  the  hospitals,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
zealous  and  holy  priest.  Father  Cornet,  she  succeeded  in  found- 
ing numerous  establishments  not  only  in  Belgium  whither  she 
had  been  driven  by  the  reaction  of  the  Kulturkampf,  but  also  in 
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Germany  itself  as  soon  as  the  stringent  anti-religious  laws  there 
were  relaxed.  At  present  the  work  of  the  Order  includes,  be- 
sides the  care  of  clinics,  home  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  reform- 
atory schools,  also  charge  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane  and 
,  houses  for  the  training  of  women-servants.  In  order  that  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  contemplation  might  be  preserved  in  her 
community,  she  instituted  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  Order 
a  body  of  cloistered  nuns  given  to  perpetual  adoration  and  con- 
templation, who  should  recite  the  Roman  Breviary  and  supple- 
ment the  active  life  of  the  community  by  the  spirit  of  recollection 
and  interior  devotion. 

The  trials  and  opposition  which  the  completion  of  this  work 
involved  from  ecclesiastics  no  less  than  from  the  civil  authorities 
stand  as  a  marked  proof  of  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  this 
devoted  woman,  who  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  in  her  under- 
takings, yet  always  with  a  complete  sense  of  reverent  submission 
and  loyalty  to  her  ecclesiastical  superiors,  even  when  they  caused 
her  the  deepest  humiliation  by  their  arbitrary  temporizing  and 
insistence  upon  unreasonable  formalities  to  test  her  spirit  of  obe- 
dience. Her  last  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stang  were 
fraught  with  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  labors  peacefully 
flourishing.  She  died  in  1899,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  re- 
maining almost  to  the  last  day  the  efficient  directress  and  superior 
general  of  her  Order,  seeing  her  community  pass  into  the  care 
of  the  one  surviving  companion  of  her  early  struggles,  the  pres- 
ent general,  M.  Hyacinth.  The  story  of  her  life  is  simply  and 
beautifully  told  by  one  of  her  spiritual  daughters  of  the  contem- 
plative branch  of  the  Order  in  the  motherhouse  at  Louvain. 

THE  PERSISTENT  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1907. 
Pp.  xxii— 576. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  professor  of  philosophy  in  Wellesley 
College,  a  prominent  educational  institution  for  women.  She 
is  also  the  author  of  a  well-known  and,  so  far  as  its  descriptive 
features  and  much  of  its  analysis  are  concerned,  meritorious  work 
on  psychology  (Macmillan,  1901).  The  present  book  has  been 
designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  metaphysics,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  history  of  philosophy.  Without  in  the  least 
subscribing  to  the  author's  modest  estimation  of  this  attempt  at 
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serving  such  a  distinctly  dual  end  by  a  simple  means,  as  '^  auda- 
cious," one  may  venture  the  suggestion  that  she  has  thereby  sacri-- 
ficed  much  of  the  book's  adaptation  to  at  least  one  of  the  two 
classes  of  readers  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been"  produced.  "  Be- 
ginners in  philosophy  "  will  probably  find  the  work  less  available 
than  "  the  more  advanced  "  student  will.  And  indeed  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  "  beginners  in  philosophy  "  are  not  rather 
retarded  by  proferred  helps  of  this  kind.  The  reviewer  has  no 
intention  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  work,  but  he  shares 
the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  for  the  beginner  to  introduce 
himself  to  philosophy  through  the  labyrinthine  ways  of  its  his- 
tory, is  to  run  the  risk  of  his  losing  himself  utterly.  The  whole 
process  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  pedagogical  faux  pas. 

Philosophy  is  indeed  in  some  respects  analytical  in  its  method, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  synthetical  and  its  whole  aim  and  substance 
is  a  synthesis — a  world-view.  Once  a  student  has  oriented  him- 
self by  some  definitely-formed  conceptions,  let  him  by  all  means 
plunge  into  the  history  of  philosophy,  introduced  by  some  such 
guide  as  the  present  one,  and  then  into  the  study  of  the  original 
texts — the  importance  of  which  study  Miss  Calkins  so  strongly 
emphasizes.  Familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers 
will  enable  him  to  compare,  complete,  perhaps  check  and  cor- 
rect, his  own  conceptions.  But,  with  no  fairly  well  estabhshed 
convictions,  to  approach  philosophy  through  the  gateway  of  its 
history  is  to  court  confusion  and  despair.  There  are  of  course 
obvious  objections  to  this  position;  but  the  corresponding  an- 
swers are  hardly  less  obvious  and  so  may  be  pretermitted  here. 

The  "  advanced  student,"  however,  one  who  has  reflectively  in- 
formed his  mind  with  some  definite  principles,  may  well  profit 
by  the  present  volume.  The  author  classifies  modern  systems 
into  numerically  pluraHstic  (Descartes,  Locke)  and  numerically 
monistic,  each  of  which  subdivides  into  qualitatively  pluraHstic 
and  qualitatively  monistic,  non-idealistic  and  ideaHstic  (spiritual- 
istic— ^Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hegel  and 
Schopenhauer  on  the  other — and  phenomenalistic — Hume  and 
Spinoza).  The  summaries  of  these  various  systems  are  illu- 
minating, the  criticisms  are  on  the  whole  just  and  penetrating, 
and  the  bibliography  fairly  full  and  helpfully  directive. 

The  iauthor's  own  position  is  that  of  personal  (spiritualistic) 
idealism,  the  theory,  namely,  that  "  all  reality  is  of  the  nature 
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of  consciousness."  Consciousness,  ihowever,  "  is  a  conscious  self 
or  person — a  unique  *  real '  which  is  conscious  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  including  ideas,  but  which  is  more  permanent  than 
ideas  are  and  independent  of  them  in  a  sense  in  which — on  the 
contrary — they  depend  on  it"  (p.  407).  In  a  word,  the  task  of 
philosophy  is  absolved  by  reducing  the  all-of-reality  back  to  a 
conscious  self.  This  conscious  self  is  "  the  Absolute."  Now, 
if  "  the  Absolute  "  were  really  the  distinct,  personal,  infinite  Be- 
ing, the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  while  He  is  immanent  in 
He  nevertheless  transcends,  the  Catholic  philosopher  would  find 
himself  in  accord  with  such  an  interpretation  of  reahty.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  present 
author,  or,  if  it  be  reconcilable  therewith,  it  can  be  so  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  consistent  thinking.  The  author's  position  and  con- 
clusions are  frankly  Hegelian.  The  Absolute  is  iheld  to  be  an 
immanent  conscious  personal  Self.  And  yet  that  very  absolute- 
ness would  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  declaration  that  He 
''  requires  the  existence  of  ...  .  human  selves,"  which  human 
selves  are  indeed  ''  the  essential  and  unique  expressions  of  this 
Absolute  Self"  (p.  439).  Still,  the  identification  of  contradic- 
tories presents  no  difficulty  to  the  HegeHan — a  fact  which  is 
abundantly  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  the  present  book,  wherein 
qualitatively  the  same  attributes  as  those  of  finite  selves  are  pre- 
dicated of  the  Absolute,  i.  e.  sense-perception,  imagination,  emo- 
tion, etc.  (pp.  423  flf.).  The  CathoHc  student  who  is  familiar 
with  neo-Hegelianism  will  not  be  enlightened  or  stimulated, 
though  his  patience  may  be  taxed,  by  the  section  of  the 
volume  which  sets  forth  the  author's  own  theories.  After,  and 
better  still  before,  perusing  the  book,  it  were  well  to  have  studied 
some  such  work  as  Kleutgen's  Philosophie  der  Vorzeit.  It  is 
good  now  and  again  to  compare  one's  own  system  with  alien 
positions. 

DAS  VERHALTNIS  DES  ZWEITEN  JOHANNESBRIEFES  ZTTM 
DEITTEN.  Von  Schwester  Bennona  Bresky,  v.  d.  Genossenschaft 
d.  Schwestem  d.  Christlichen  Liebe.  Miinster  in  W. :  Aschendorff. 
(Aug.  Masbaum,  Osnabriick.)    1906.    Pp.  63. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  a  scholarly 
work  in  Scriptural  exegesis  by  a  German  Ursuline  nun,  Sr.  Ter- 
esa Breme,  whose  critical  study  in  Assyrian  history  has  awakened 
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serious  discussion  among  Bible  students.  The  present  treatise 
on  the  interdependence  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St. 
John  by  Sr.  Bennona  Bresky,  a  member  of  the  Mallinckrodt 
school  sisters,  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Re- 
ligious of  Christian  Charity,  lays  claim  to  similar  excellence  as  a 
critical  study  of  a  much-debated  subject  in  our  Bible  schools. 
Both  publications  have  a  distinct  value  as  apologetic  weapons  in 
the  warfare  of  modern  science  against  religion  in  so  far  as  they 
demonstrate  as  futile  the  recent  attempts  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  debar  the  members  of  religious  communities  from  ob- 
taining maturity  certificates  as  teachers  for  the  Higher  Normal 
State  Schools  by  obliging  them  to  attend  and  qualify  for  exam- 
ination at  the  universities. 

Students  of  the  latest  Biblical  science  are  aware  that  the  higher 
criticism  has  practically  given  its  verdict  regarding  the  author- 
ship of  the  "  Second  and  Third  Epistles  "  of  St.  John  as  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Presbyter,  John  of  Ephesus,  or  to  one  who  wrote 
in  his  name,  neither  of  whom,  however,  can  be  identified  with  the 
Apostle  St.  John,  whom  Catholics  have  always  believed  to  be  the 
actual  writer  of  these  Epistles,  as  also  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
known  under  his  name.  Among  those  who  still  admit  the  gen- 
uine Apostolic  authorship  of  these  Epistles  there  has,  however, 
been  a  question  touching  the  mutual  relation  of  the  letters.  The 
Apostle  speaks,  in  his  third  Epistle,  of  a  previous  message  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  same  community  and  which  had  been  appar- 
ently suppressed  or  frustrated  by  a  certain  ambitious  church 
leader  named  Diotrephes,  who  undertook  to  minimize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apostle  in  his  absence.  The  question  that  had  arisen 
among  critics  was  whether  the  Second  Epistle  could  be  regarded 
as  the  message  referred  to  in  the  Third.  If  not,  then  the  inter- 
esting further  query  arises :  What  has  become  of  the  document  ? 
There  is  no  possibility  of  identifying  it  with  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John,  and  there  would  remain  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  entirely  lost.  To  demonstrate  by  arguments  ex- 
trinsic and  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Second  Epistle  is 
actually  the  one  referred  to  by  St.  John  in  his  Third,  is  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  Sister  Bennona's  study. 

Since  the  address  of  the  Third  Epistle  plainly  states  that  the 
Apostle  is  writing  to  one  Gajus,  disciple,  whereas  the  Second 
Epistle  bears  the  superscription  "  To  the  Lady  Electa  and  her 
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children,"  the  first  step  our  author  takes  in  her  argument  is  to 
prove  that  "  Electa  "  is  not  the  name  of  a  private  person  but 
designates  a  church  or  congregation  in  which  Gajus  enjoys  a 
recognized  preeminence  for  virtue  and  right-mindedness.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  Epistle  is  meant  for  a  community  and  not  for 
an  individual,  the  writer  examines  whether  reference  to  Dio- 
trephes  in  the  Third  Epistle  corresponds  to  the  contents,  tone, 
and  purpose  expressed  in  the  Second  Epistle.  She  points  out 
that  the  words  of  the  Greek  original  make  it  very  plain  that  Dio- 
trephes  was  the  actual  bishop  of  the  community;  that  his  over- 
bearing and  ambitious  exclusion  of  the  messengers  who  were 
sent  by  St.  John  to  warn  his  flock  against  the  unworthy  and  con- 
tentious methods  of  their  bishop,  fully  justifies  the  expression  of 
censure  used  by  the  Apostle  against  him,  and  likewise  the  pro- 
tecting attitude  which  St.  John  assumes  toward  Gajus,  who  has 
incurred  the  persecution  of  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Furthermore,  our  author  shows  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
"  modus  loquendi,"  the  peculiar  choice  of  terminology,  not  only 
that  the  two  letters  have  one  and  the  same  author,  but  likewise 
that  they  were  written  at  the  same  period,  in  the  same  mood, 
with  a  conscious  sense  of  reference.  The  words,  the  brevity  of 
the  injunction,  the  sequence  of  thought,  the  eminent  fitness  of 
the  admonitions,  all  combine  with  the  purpose  that  dictates  both 
letters.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  Chap- 
man's theory,  who  essays  to  bring  the  letters  into  connexion  with 
the  activity  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  demonstrating  that  they  were 
written  to  different  cities  (Thessalonica  and  Rome),  to  show 
their  distinct  and  separate  purpose.  With  admirable  cleverness 
and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  documentary  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  to  prove  the  historic  authenticity  of  the  two 
Epistles,  does  Sister  Bennona  sift  the  arguments  which  criticism 
emphasizes  all  too  much,  namely,  the  silence  of  the  Syrian  New 
Testament,  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  the  early  Western  writers. 
Throughout  the  discussion  the  reader  is  made  aware  of  the 
lady's  accurate  and  easy  familiarity  with  the  current  literature, 
English,  French,  German,  both  of  Protestant  'and  Catholic 
sources,  on  the  subject.  There  is  nothing  superficial,  nothing 
that  savors  of  argument  from  mere  sentiment  in  this  treatise, 
which  we  commend  to  those  who  are  prone  to  bow  before  such 
intellects  as  Harnack,  Gibbons,  Bartlet. 
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MEDULLA  SANCTI  THOMAE  AQUINATIS  seu  Meditationes  ex 
Operibus  Thomae  depromptae,  auctore  Fr.  D.  Mezard.  Two  vols. 
Paris :  P.  Lethielleux.    1907. 

Two  handy  little  volumes  which  will  surely  delight  the  lover 
of  St.  Thomas.  Here  he  will  find  the  substance  of  that  wisdom 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  beyond  "  omnia  studia  hominum  .... 
perfectius,  sublimius  et  utilius  et  jucundius/'  as  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Contra  Gentiles  so  luminously  demonstrates.  From 
out  the  numerous  works  of  St.  Thomas  Father  Mezard  has  ex- 
cerpted "  quaecunque  suavia  et  pia  et  ad  aedificationem  foven- 
dam  aptissima/'  and  has  disposed  the  rich  material  according  to 
the  course  of  the  liturgical  year.  Thus  the  meditant,  beginning 
with  Advent,  can,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
follow  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Nativity,  Infancy, 
and  Public  Life  of  our  Lord.  During  Lent  he  will  have  the 
same  lightful  leading  in  his  reflection  on  the  Passion;  and 
thereafter  until  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  he  will  be  like- 
wise aided  to  union  with  the  Risen  Saviour,  through  the  solid 
and  inspiring  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence. 
If  with  the  opening  of  July  he  take  up  the  second  little 
volume,  he  will  be  drawn  to  think  of  God  and  His  attributes, 
man  and  sin,  the  various  stages  of  the  soul's  journey  along  the 
purgative,  illuminative,  and  unitive  ways,  while  during  the 
closing  month  of  the  Church's  year  his  mind  will  be  steadied  and 
fortified  by  the  solid  food  set  before  him  in  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  life  to  come.  Thus  the  two  little  volumes  put 
him  in  contact  with  the  whole  substance  of  St.  Thomas's  relig- 
ious doctrine — dogmatic,  ascetic,  and  mystical,  for  together  they 
constitute  a  compend  of  the  Summa  and  a  synthesis  of  religion 
and  the  spiritual  life. 

Those  who  find  ordinary  meditation  books  too  discursive,  or 
too  mechanical,  can  hardly  do  better  than  select  the  material  for 
meditation  from  the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  who  never  wastes 
language,  who  is  always  luminously  suggestive,  and  who  leads 
one  straight  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  life.  Few,  however, 
have  access  to  the  Opera  omnia,  and  the  Summa  is  rather  volu- 
minous for  a  meditation  book.  These  two  handy  booklets  bring 
the  essentials  of  the  whole  theology  of  the  Saint  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all.     Doubtless  some  will  find  many  of  the  excerpts  ex- 
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ceedingly  brief  and  meagre.  This,  however,  will  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil,  if  it  send  the  reader  to  the  fuller  fountain,  the  works 
of  St.  Thomas  themselves. 

LA  MANNA  DEL  DIVOTO  DI  MARIA.  Pel  Sacerdote  Michelangelo 
Cremisini,  della  Congregazione  della  Missione.  Seconda  edizione 
riveduta  ed  ampliata  per  cura  del  Sac.  Francesco  Gavotti  della 
stessa  Congregazione.  Genova:  Tipografia  della  Gioventu.  1907. 
Pp.  631. 

The  continual  growth  of  our  Italian  population  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  makes  the  study  of  the  language  of  these 
abandoned  Catholics  a  conscientious  duty,  both  for  students  in 
our  larger  seminaries  and  also  for  many  priests  on  the  mission. 
One  way  of  exercising  oneself  in  a  language,  and  especially  of 
gaining  facility  in  the  ready  use  of  proper  phraseology  for  ex- 
hortation and  public  prayer,  is  to  make  one's  own  prayers  and 
meditations  in  that  language.  P.  Cremisini's  little  manual  of  de- 
votion to  Our  Blessed  Lady  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  The  thoughts  and  language  of  this  devoted  son  of  St. 
Vincent  are  full  of  suggestions  for  instruction  in  a  direction 
toward  which  Italian  Catholics  particularly  incline,  and  the  re- 
markable love  which  he  bore  the  Madonna  expresses  itself  in  a 
fervent  style  of  peculiar  attraction. 

The  volume,  though  small,  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty  short, 
simple,  and  devout  meditations.  The  themes  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  various  festivals  of  Our  Lady,  also  one  for  each  day  in 
May,  and  one  for  every  Saturday  in  the  year.  They  are  adapted 
to  suit  all  classes  of  the  faithful,  and  what  is  especially  to  be 
commended  in  them  is  their  practical  doctrinal  character.  They 
explain  in  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Salve  Regina, 
the  Ave  Maris  Stella,  the  different  invocations  of  the  Litany, 
and  the  facts  and  mysteries  commemorated  in  the  chief  festivals 
of  Mary.  There  are  a  number  of  novenas  followed  by  prayers 
and  antiphons  to  make  them  serviceable  for  the  liturgical  func- 
tions. 

SODALITY  OF  OUR  LADY.  Hints  and  Helps  for  Those  in  Charge. 
By  Father  Elder  MuUan,  S.  J.  New  York :  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons  : 
London  :  R.  and  T.  Washboume.  Ltd.    1907.    Pp.  xv— 242. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  Blessed  Virgin  Sodal- 
ity's importance  in  both  the  visible  and  invisible  life  of  a  parish, 
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and  to  the  welfare  especially  of  its  young  women,  around  whom 
in  a  myriad  subtle  ways  the  influences  for  good  or  ill  act  and 
interact.  Perhaps,  than  this  Sodality  no  other  single  factor  of 
congregational  activity  has  a  more  intimate  and  deep-reaching 
power  for  the  general  no  less  than  for  the  individual  good  of  the 
Catholic  community.  In  proportion  as  it  benefits  its  members  by 
inculcating  solid  habits  of  personal  right-living  and  Christian 
virtue,  it  leavens  the  whole  body  of  the  congregation  by  example 
and  encouragement  and  guarantees  at  the  same  time  that  esprit 
de  corps  and  interest  which  mean  so  much  for  the  genuinely 
wholesome  workings  of  a  parish.  Surround  with  the  principles 
of  sustaining  virtue  the  maidens  and  young  matrons  of  a  com- 
munity, and  there  need  be  little  fear  on  account  of  that  com- 
munity. And  what  better  safeguards  are  to  be  found  for  this 
purpose  than  those  of  an  efficient  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ? 
This  explains  the  labor  of  love  undertaken  by  Father  Mullan, 
S.  J.,  in  compiling  and  arranging  the  recent  volume,  already 
noticed  in  these  pages  (June  number),  and  entitled  The  Book  of 
the  Children  of  Mary,  and  his  present  volume  of  Hints  and  Helps 
for  those  in  charge  of  Sodalities. 

Whilst  the  special  aim  of  the  former  manual  was  to  furnish  a 
Sodalist's  book  of  devotion  and  guide  to  a  Christian  life,  the 
scope  of  the  volume  at  hand  is  restricted  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
Sodalities.  To  these  it  furnishes  information  and  offers  various 
suggestions  that  have  been  tested  by  experience  in  the  direction 
of  such  societies.  The  establishment,  management,  spiritual  life, 
and  celebrations  of  the  Sodality  are  taken  up  in  turn  and  receive 
each  their  share  of  commentary  by  way  of  suggestive  aids  for 
the  directors,  together  with  some  personal  instructions  for  the 
directors  themselves.  There  is  a  wealth  of  practical  information 
on  well-nigh  every  phase  of  Sodality  work  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  this  well-devised  and  trim  little  volume,  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  directors  who  wish  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  and  efficiency  of  their  Sodalities. 

CURSUS  PHILOSOPHIAE  THOMISTICAE  AD  THEOLOGIAM  DOC- 
TORIS  ANGELICI  PROPAEDEUTICUS.  Vol.  I.-Logica.  Vol. 
II.— PhilosopMa  Naturalis.  Auctore  R.  P.  Fr.  Hugon,  0.  P.  Pari- 
siis  :  P.  Lethielleux.    1907. 

In  a  recent  well-known  work  on  Political  Science  one  reads  the 
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following  lines :  "  It  is  indeed  a  serious  thing  to  ask  the  world 
to  read  a  book.  It  should  never  be  done  unless  the  book  an- 
swers a  purpose  not  fulfilled,  or  not  so  well  fulfilled  by  some 
book  already  existing."  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
writers  of  books  on  scholastic  philosophy  are  not  so  sensitive 
to  the  seriousness  of  their  demands  on  the  reading  world  as  this 
canon  postulates.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  of  this  class  may 
claim  that  just  that  individual  book  which  he  ofiFers  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  "it  answers  a  purpose  not  so  well  fulfilled  by  some 
other  book  already  existing."  Estimated  by  this  liberal  criterion 
the  present  course  of  Thomistic  Philosophy  may  make  good 
its  raison  d'etre  on  the  following  grounds.  First  of  all,  from  a 
voluminal  point  of  view,  it  takes  a  middle  place  between  the 
one,  two,  or  three-volume  manual,  compend,  or  institutes  (such 
as  Tongiorgi,  Liberatore,  Zigliara,  etc.),  and  the  many-tome 
treatises  (such  as  the  Cursus  Lacensis,  and  Urraburu's  eight 
quartos).  Planned  as  it  is  to  occupy  six  goodly  octavos,  by  sur- 
passing the  limits  of  a  synopsis  on  the  one  hand  and  not  covering 
the  large  compass  of  the  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  other  hand, 
its  relatively  medium  range  commends  it  to  those  who  desider- 
ate such  proportions;  so  that  it  may  thus  claim  a  justification  in 
face  of  the  canon  laid  down  above.  A  second  claim  on  the  stu- 
dent's attention  is  its  arrangement  of  the  organic  parts  of  the 
philosophical  system.  Natural  Philosophy  (De  ente  inanimato) 
is  assigned  the  first  place  immediately  after  Logic,  the  place 
usually  accorded  to  Ontology.  Of  the  four  other  volumes  await- 
ing publication,  the  first  will  embrace  the  questions  of  Life 
{De  ente  animato),  the  second  Metaphysical  Psychology,  the 
third  the  first  part  of  Ontology  (De  ente  et  ejus  proprietatibus), 
the  fourth  the  second  part  of  Ontology  (de  entis  divisionibus  et 
de  causis).  Theodicy  and  Ethics  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
Cursus,  the  student  being  referred  to  the  works  of  St.  Thomas 
for  these  sections.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  arrangement  is  based.  Probably  equally  strong 
reasons  could  be  urged  against  it.  At  all  events  it  is  that  fol- 
lowed by  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  leading  medieval  schol- 
astics generally. 

To  adduce  other  reasons  for  this  particular  Course's  existence 
would  necessitate  a  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  details 
of  the  matter  and  form  of  the  present  work  with  corresponding 
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features  of  other  similar  productions  within  the  same  field — 
a  difficult  and  a  delicate  task  not  to  be  undertaken  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  two  volumes  at  hand  furnish  data 
for  an  estimate,  the  work  deserves  the  strongest  commendation 
for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  material,  the  clearness  and 
solidity  of  its  exposition,  the  exactness  and  consistency  of  its 
method,  and  the  lucidity  and  ease  of  its  diction. 

L'ORDRE  NATUREL  ET  DIEU.    Par  T  Abbe  Tanguy.    Paris:  Bloud 
etCie.    1907.    Pp.400. 

This  book  is  further  described  on  its  title-page  as  a  "  critical 
study  of  Biichner's  Monistic  Theory  on  the  Principles  of  the  Nat- 
ural Order  of  the  Universe  and  as  a  refutation  of  '  Force  and 
Matter'"  (Kraft  und  Stoff  —  Biichner's  well-known  work). 
The  author  is  a  priest  in  Marseilles  and  a  Vicaire  at  Notre  Dame 
du  Mont.  Seeing  that  Biichner's  famous — or  infamous — book 
was  published  half  a  century  ago,  the  timeliness  of  the  present 
refutation  might  well  be  questioned.  The  physical  sciences 
whereon  the  German  doctor  claims  to  base  his  argumentation 
have  grown  and  altered  greatly  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
might  seem  to  have  left  Kraft  und  Stoff  dead  and  buried  with  a 
less  enlightened  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  materialism 
of  which  that  book  was  the  cleverest  defence  in  its  day,  is  by 
no  means  dead,  even  though  it  be  just  now  less  rampant.  In- 
deed, it  has  quite  recently  been  resurrected  to  a  brief  but  vigor- 
ous life  by  a  hardly  less  plausible  advocate,  Ernst  Hackel.  Bar- 
ring some  secondary  details  connected  with  evolutionism,  there  is 
little  to  be  discovered  in  the  Weltr'dthsel  (World-Riddles)  that 
was  not  anticipated  in  Kraft  und  Stoff.  In  undertaking  a  crit- 
ique of  the  latter  work.  Father  Tanguy  has  therefore  done 
neither  an  untimely  nor  an  unneeded  thing.  This  will  appear  the 
more  evident  if  one  observe  the  trend  of  his  discussion.  Thus, 
while  following  chapter  for  chapter  the  order  of  Kraft  und  Stoff, 
the  individual  subjects  receive  in  the  criticism  an  additional  con- 
tent and  new  relations.  So,  for  instance,  the  theories  of  evolu- 
tionism, which  through  Darwin  have  taken  on  some  new  aspects 
since  Biichner's  day,  are  criticised  in  their  more  recent  develop- 
ment. And  so  throughout  the  work  the  present  aspects  of  mate- 
rialistic thought  are  given  their  just  consideration.     This  makes 
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the  book  much  more  than  what  its  sub-title  expHcitly  expresses — 
a  refutation  of  Biichner — and  brings  out  more  into  reUef  its  vin- 
dication of  the  divine  origin  and  superintendence  of  the  natural 
order.  The  work  evidences  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  is  very 
fully  documented.  Students  who  are  accustomed  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  temper  of  the  English  language  might  desiderate  a  more 
temperate  turn  in  the  author's  style ;  but,  then,  something  must  be 
allowed  to  the  genius  of  French,  which  is,  of  course,  more  emo- 
tional and  vivacious  than  the  colder  tongue  of  the  North.  None 
the  less,  however  this  may  be,  the  convenience  of  philosophical 
controversy  would  seem  to  require  a  less  liberal  use  of  exclama- 
tion marks  than  the  author's  pages  display.  So  many  such  points 
are  apt  to  divert  the  thoughtful  reader's  attention  into  an  un- 
sympathetic channel. 


Xlteraris  Cbat 

A  Short  Introduction  to  Franciscan  Literature,  by  Father  Paschal  Rob- 
inson, O.  F.  M.,  is  the  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  so  fast  growing 
around  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Every  reader  who  has  taken  account  of  the 
trend  of  modern  literary  activity  is  familiar  with  the  innumerable  pub- 
lications issued  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject.  Reprints  and 
translations  of  the  early  manuscript  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
appreciations  and  studies  of  the  multiform  phases  of  esthetic,  social,  and 
devotional  activity  which  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  Poverello  has  called 
forth  during  six  centuries,  have  so  swelled  the  literature  popularly  styled 
"  Franciscan "  that  the  student  finds  himself  in  a  maze  and  looks  for 
some  mode  of  orientation,  lest  he  lose  himself  in  this  pleasant  and  in- 
structive field  of  belles-lettres. 


No  better  guide  could  be  found  in  such  circumstances  than  Father 
Paschal,  and  the  neatly  printed  brochure  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward 
is  an  unexpected  and  delightfully  satisfactory  answer  to  the  want  which 
many  of  us  have  long  felt  for  not  only  an  all-sided  outline  of  sources  of 
Franciscan  history,  but  also  a  list  of  the  principal  works  relating  to  St. 
Francis.  This  includes  the  complete  range  of  writings  from  the  thirteenth 
century  down  to  the  present.  Nor  can  it  justly  be  confined  to  the  bio- 
graphical records  of  the  Saint  and  his  immediate  companions.  To  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  we  must  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  historical  conditions,  the  time,  country,  and  important 
personal  relations  which  made  him  a  central  figure  whose  influence  at  the 
same  time  remoulded  and  illumined  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  whilst  it 
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determined  the  social  and  religious  development  of  the  following  periods. 
To  these  facts  Father  Robinson  directs  our  attention  in  sketching  the 
sources  as  they  come  to  the  surface  during  succeeding  centuries.  The 
notes  are  valuable  on  many  counts  as  critical  references,  quite  independ- 
ently of  their  giving  us  a  helpful  catalogue  of  Franciscan  bibliography. 


An  unusually  solid  and  comprehensive  course  of  religious  instruction 
is  a  Comtnentaire  Synthetique  du  Catechisme,  by  the  Abbe  Broussolle. 
The  latest  volume  to  appear  is  entitled  La  Vie  Surnaturelle.  It  treats  of 
Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  The  method  comes  near  to  perfection.  Each 
lesson  has  its  summary,  in  which  the  pertinent  doctrine  is  set  forth 
clearly  and  succinctly;  its  notes  explanatory  and  explicative;  its  ques- 
tionary;  its  readings  wherein  points  of  special  importance  are  more  fully 
elucidated  and  developed.  iSynthesis  is  thus  perfected  by  analysis.  The 
author  has  happily  succeeded  in  bringing  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 
supernatural  life  within  the  comprehension  of  the  fairly  educated  reader, 
and  in  making  that  doctrine  popular,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  attrac- 
tive, and  practical  (P.  Tequi,  Paris). 


La  Charite  chez  les  Icunes  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  conferences 
delivered  by  the  Abbe  Texier  before  the  students  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Portier.  Although  addressed  primarily  to  seminarians,  the  con- 
ferences may,  with  slight  modification,  be  applied  to  college  students,  and 
indeed  to  young  men  generally.  Their  turn  of  thought  and  style  are  quite 
beyond  those  of  the  average  sermon  book.  The  author  knows  both  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  youth,  and  is  master  of  the  art  of  moving  and 
holding  the  one  whilst  instructing  the  other  (P.  Tequi,  Paris). 


Apropos  of  Charity,  one  is  reminded  of  that  always  timely  and  pro- 
gressive weekly  review  of  philanthropy  and  social  movements.  Charities 
and  the  Commons,  published  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  vehicle  of  information  which  no  one,  especially  no 
priest,  engaged  in  beneficent  undertakings  can  well  afford  to  be  without. 
It  keeps  him  in  contact  with  the  experience,  individual  and  organized,  of 
workers  in  almost  every  sphere  of  beneficence  and  social  progress. 
Hardly  second  to  this,  its  knowledge-value — or  rather  an  element  hereof 
— is  the  unobtruded,  and  therefore  all  the  more  influential  stimulus  which 
its  weekly  record  of  the  good  deeds  of  men  and  women  can  hardly  fail 
to  exercise  on  the  reader.  One  cannot  follow  that  record  without  being 
impressed  by  the  vast  extent  of  present  philanthropic  activity  outside  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  amount  of  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience, 
time,  and  money,  which  that  activity  implies,  ought  surely  to  urge  on- 
ward in  sacred  rivalry  those  whose  religion  transforms  philanthropy  into 
the  divine  form  of  charity. 


We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  recommend  the  series  of  studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  (Macmillan  Co.)  emanating  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York.    To  the  student  of  economic  and  polit- 
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ical  problems  these  monographs  are  invaluable  by  reason  of  the  historical 
and  statistical  data  and  the  bibliography  with  which  they  supply  him. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  studies  are  the  Budget  in  the  American 
Commonwealths;  The  Finances  of  Cleveland;  Trade  and  Currency  in 
Early  Oregon;  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  and  The  Taxation 
of  Corporations  in  Massachusetts.  The  titles  obviously  suggest  an  ex- 
clusively technical  or  local  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  respective 
subjects  are  treated  as  illustrating  typical  problems  of  general  importance 
for  the  social  and  political  order  at  the  present  day. 


A  book  of  exceptional  interest,  one  in  which  breadth  of  view,  critical 
insight,  and  literary  grace  combine  in  just  proportions,  is  Count  de  La- 
combe's  Sur  la  Divinite  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris:  P.  Tequi).  The  sub-title 
is  rather  more  definitely  descriptive,  Controverses  du  temps  de  Bossuet  et 
de  notre  temps.  The  subjects  discussed  that  concern  present  times  are 
those  relating  specifically  to  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the  characteristics  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  relations  between  science  and  'Christianity.  Though 
there  is  not  much  that  is  strikingly  new  in  the  author's  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  the  elevation  of  thought  and  the  charm  of  diction  captivate  the 
reader.  About  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  Bossuet 
— one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ — with  a  special  aim  of  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  great  Bishop 
of  Meaux  to  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  most  erudite  Biblical  criticism 
of  the  present  day.  Needless  to  say,  the  Count  de  Lacombe  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Bossuet,  but  the  defence  of  his  hero  loses  none  of  its  co- 
gency by  reason  of  the  temperate  fervor  with  which  the  arguments  are 
delivered.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  one's  motifs  d'  esperer  to  find  a  book 
of  such  merit  on  such  a  theme  from  the  hand  of  a  French  layman. 


Books  IReceiveb* 


SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

History  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  E.  Jacquier. 
Authorized  translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Duggan.  Vol.  I :— Preliminary 
Questions:  St.  Paul  and  his  Epistles.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
Benziger  Brothers.     1907.     Pp.  334.     Price,  $2.00. 

Commentarius  in  Duos  LiBROs  Machabaeorum.  Auctore  Josepho 
Knabenbauer,  S.  J.  Cum  approbatione  Superiorum.  (Cursus  Scripturae 
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CONDITIONS  AND  LIMITS  OF  DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

^^  f  ET  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom  of  the 
L/  whole  Church,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  grow  from 
more  to  more  in  the  succession  of  the  ages,  but  in  conformity 
with  its  own  type,  that  is,  in  the  same  doctrine,  the  same 
sense,  the  same  mind."  These  words  of  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
describing  the  law  of  development  of  doctrine,  were  employed 
by  the  Vatican  Council  when  it  was  asserting  the  immutabil- 
ity of  Catholic  truth  and  of  the  creed;  and  some  time  after 
the  Council  a  dispute  arose  between  the  editors  of  two  Cath- 
olic reviews,  both  men  equally  able  and  learned,  both  equally 
famous  for  devotion  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  Holy  See,  both  men  who  had  sacrificed  great  worldly 
prospects  in  order  to  enter  the  true  Church,  over  the  question 
whether  the  Council  had  or  had  not  defined  the  principle  of 
Development.  The  dispute,  of  course,  really  turned  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "define,"  as  applied  to  conciliar  action 
respecting  doctrine;  and,  without  saying  that  the  principle  was 
''defined,"  we  may  say  that  it  was  recognized  and  affirmed. 

The  reason  for  the  law  of  development  in  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  the  Church  was  never  more  clearly  expressed 
than  by  a  representative  Jesuit  philosopher  and  theologian, 
the  contemporary  of  Bacon  and  Campanella.  "  It  is  natural 
to  man,"  writes  Suarez,  "  to  proceed  from  the  imperfect  to 
the  perfect,  and  to  advance  gradually;  and  thus  there  is 
usually  greater  wisdom  in  the  old.     Now,  God  adapts  grace 
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to  nature.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  he  has  so  enlight- 
ened the  world  and  the  Church."  Readers  of  Romanes's 
Thoughts  on  Religion  must  have  been  struck  by  his  confes- 
sion that  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  first  led  him  away 
from  religion,  led  him  back  again  to  Theism  and  toward 
Christianity,  as  it  furnished  the  best  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion;  and  A  Modern  Pilgrim's  Progress  tells  us 
how  that  theory  helped  the  author  "  to  see  in  the  growth  and 
evolution  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  sign  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  same  God  who  made  the  material  world." 

The  principle  of  development  was,  of  course,  familiar  to 
the  Fathers.  "  Proficit  Ecclesia  sapientia  et  aetate,"  is  a  say- 
ing of  Hilary.^  "  The  more  the  world  is  drawn  out  toward 
the  end,"  says  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  "  the  more  widely  the 
entrance  of  heavenly  knowledge  (aeternae  scientiae)  is  opened 
unto  us."  I  find  him  quoted  by  Suarez  ^  as  saying:  "The 
Holy  Spirit  teaches  His  Church  by  degrees."  St.  Augustine 
frequently  recognizes  the  principle,  and  his  practical  recog- 
nition of  it  is  even  more  striking  than  his  theoretical;  for  he 
assuredly  developed  much  of  our  theology.  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzus  is  the  one  among  the  Fathers  who  would  allow  it  the 
largest  scope.  But  if  Vincent  of  Lerins  seems  to  take  a  view 
less  broad  than  that  of  Gregory,  we  must  allow  for  their  re- 
spective positions :  while  Gregory  was  dealing  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  true  development,  Vincent  was  opposing  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  false  development  and  a  perversion,  and 
consequently  he  is  led  to  insist  more  upon  tradition  and  the 
need  of  early  appearance  as  a  test  of  truth  (Quod  semper). 
They  were  dealing  with  contrary  errors,  and  therefore  they 
emphasized  opposite  aspects  of  the  principle. 

The  increase  of  religious  knowledge  within  the  Church  is 
no  purely  scientific  process,  for  it  is  the  work  not  of  the 
speculative  reason  alone,  but  chiefly  of  the  moral  reason,  and 

^  Cf.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  3 :  52. 

2  The  reference  given  by  Suarez  is  Horn.  26  in  Eisechiel.  This,  of 
course,  is  wrong.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  quotation  (Spiritus  S. 
Paulatim  suam  Ecclesiam  docet).    Some  one  else  may  be  more  fortunate.. 
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it  is  due  almost  as  much  to  the  devotion  of  the  simple  faithful 
as  to  the  reflection  and  discussions  of  theologians.  Nor  is  it 
a  purely  natural  process ;  for  it  sets  out  from  principles  super- 
naturally  given  and  supernatural  in  their  character;  it  ter- 
minates, in  the  case  of  each  question,  in  a  decision  by  a  Teacher 
who  has  the  supernatural  guidance  which  the  risen  Redeemer 
promised  to  His  Apostles;  and  it  is  assisted  by  divine  grace 
and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  course  of  the 
long  travail  of  thought  which  intervenes  between  the  open- 
ing of  a  discussion  and  the  final  settlement  by  the  infallible 
authority. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  as  there  always  have  been 
some  to  oppose  true  and  wise  progress  in  religious  knowledge, 
so  there  always  have  been  some  whose  attempts  to  advance 
beyond  the  truths  already  recognized  have  taken  a  wrong 
direction  and  have  incurred  censure  from  an  authority  wiser 
than  man.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  to  assert  that  new  revelations  of  divine  truth 
may  be  given.  The  Montanists  furnish  us  with  an  example 
of  a  sect  founding  itself  upon  a  claim  to  a  new  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  new  revelations  beyond  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints."  Tertullian  ^  endeavored  to  propa- 
gate a  theory  that  would  cover  their  case.  Asserting,  truly 
enough,  that  as  everything  in  nature  ripens  gradually,  so  also 
does  religion,  he  went  on  to  distinguish  four  stages  and  eras : 
the  first,  that  of  natural  religion,  when  it  was  m  rudimentis; 
the  second,  that  of  infancy,  under  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ; 
the  third,  that  of  hot  youth,  under  the  Gospel  {per  evangelium 
efferbuit  in  juventiitem) ;  and  last,  that  of  sober  manhood 
under  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {nunc  per  Paracletum  com- 
ponitiir  in  maturifatem) .  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile 
when  we  find  the  extravagances  of  the  Montanist  "  prophets  " 
described  as  manly  soberness  in  comparison  with  the  juvenile 
fervor  of  the  Apostolic  Church;  but  the  African  Puritan  of 
the  second  century  was  not  behind  the  Puritan  of  the  seven- 

3  De   V eland.   Virgin.,  i. 
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teenth  century  in  presumption  and  self-deceit.  Tertullian  had 
no  thought  of  adding  to  the  articles  of  the  Creed;  but  his 
theory  altogether  subverted  the  authority  of  the  Custodian  of 
the  Creed  and  exposed  her  to  endless  schisms  by  substituting 
the  rule  of  self-appointed  ''  prophets  "  for  that  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  And,  therefore,  while  imagining  that  he 
was  opening  his  mind  to  new  truth,  he  was  really  denying  the 
truths  contained  in  the  article  concerning  "  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church." 

The  prophecies  of  Abbot  Joachim  in  the  twelfth  century, 
or  rather  his  interpretations  of  Scripture  prophecies,  and 
especially  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  full  of  the  notion  of  an 
epoch  when  the  reign  of  the  Son  should  come  to  an  end,  and 
be  succeeded  by  a  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  would  cease,  and  the  secular  clergy  be 
abolished,  and  contemplative  monasticism  would  fill  the 
Church  and  regenerate  the  world.  In  our  own  days,  in  some 
quarters  in  Italy,  something  like  this  fancy  of  a  reign  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Visible  Church  will  be  a  superfluity, 
has  been  invented  or  revived.  The  millenial  dreams  of  many 
of  the  early  Christians  are,  perhaps,  another  example  of  the 
same  extravagance.  Such  notions,  of  course,  in  whatever 
form  they  may  appear,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  develop- 
ment. Even  were  such  a  theory  as  true  as  it  is  false — even 
were  such  an  epoch  as  possible  as  it  is  impossible — still  such 
a  change  would  not  be  a  development  but  a  spiritual  "  new 
creation." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  people  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  development  altogether.  The  Protes- 
tants, who  to-day  have  learned — or  at  least  the  "  Liberal  " 
portion  of  them — to  talk  so  glibly  about  it,  once  opposed  it 
altogether.  A  Protestant  theologian  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, replying  to  a  Catholic  who  had  asserted  that  there  was 
a  development  in  the  early  Church,  exclaimed :  "  O  caeci ! 
Christi  lex  aeterna  est,  et  non  indiget  maturatione  temporum 
ut  stabilitatem  consequatur."  It  was  not  until  they  had  to 
encounter  Bossuet's  overpowering  assault  upon  their  varia- 
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tions,  that  Jurieu  bethought  himself  of  a  theory  of  change, 
the  very  contrary  of  which  he  himself  had  up  to  that  time 
maintained.  The  Anglican  High  Church  party  asserted  a 
narrow  and  rigid  interpretation  of  Vincent's  dictum  Quod 
semper  J  quod  uhiqiie,  et  quod  ah  omnibus.  Inside  the  Church, 
the  Gallican  school  were  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to 
the  principle  of  development  and  their  approximation  to  the 
Anglican  position. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the  development  of  doctrine 
had  been  so  boldly  denied  by  some  Catholic  theologians  and 
so  little  asserted  by  others,  that  a  Protestant  of  such  honesty 
and  intelligence,  and  so  near  to  the  Catholic  religion,  as  Brown- 
son,  could  reproach  the  Church,  not  indeed  with  opposing, 
but  with  not  asserting  the  principle,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  opposition  to  religious  progress.  "  She  has  left  it  to  be 
believed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  given 
merely  in  germ  to  be  subsequently  developed  and  applied,  was 
given  her  as  a  perfect  code  drawn  out  in  all  the  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  that  her  sole  mission  is  to  preserve  the  original 
deposit,  unaltered,  undiminished,  unenlarged."  The  Catholics 
were,  in  his  opinion,  infected  with  the  Protestant  spirit 
"  which  subjects  the  Church  to  antiquity  .  .  .  and  seeks  to 
keep  or  carry  the  Christian  world  back  to  the  very  point 
from  which  it  started."  "  The  true  theory  is,  I  believe,  that 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  its  existence  the  Church 
is  apostolic,  retaining  always  and  everywhere  the  same  author- 
ity over  faith  and  discipline  which  the  Apostles  themselves 
had,  and  that  its  mission  is  not  merely  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  a  work  done,  completed,  but  to  continue  and  carry  on  to  per- 
fection a  work  commenced.  ...  Its  mission  is  the  continued 
evolution  and  realization  in  life  of  the  truth  contained  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  which  continued  evo- 
lution and  realization  constitute  the  continued  progress  of 
mankind."  Strange  to  say,  a  Catholic  magazine  entered  into 
controversy  with  him,  assumed  that  development  was  an  un- 
catholic  idea,  boldly  denied  that  there  had  been  any  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  past,  and  maintained  that  in  the  true 
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Church  there  ought  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be,  any  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  because  a  religion  given  by  God  must  be 
perfect  from  the  beginning;  as  if  life  and  the  power  of 
growth  were  not  perfections.  Brownson,  partly  from  his  own 
reflections  and  partly  from  the  force  of  these  arguments,  be- 
came a  Catholic  under  the  impression  that  the  principle  of 
development  was  false  and  uncatholic,  and  he  continued  to 
maintain  in  the  pages  of  his  Review  that  it  was  totally  wrong, 
even  when  Perrone  was  teaching  it  in  the  center  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  publishing  it  with  the  sanction  of  authority,  and  in- 
corporating it  in  the  terminology  of  Papal  Bulls. 

It  is  curious  that  while  Brownson  had  been  reproaching 
the  Church  with  indifference  or  aversion  to  the  principle  of 
development.  Palmer,  the  great  Anglican  champion,  was  re- 
proaching "  modern  defenders  of  Romanism  "  because  they 
held  that  theory — "  the  principal  difference,"  he  says,  "  be- 
tween the  system  of  Rationalists  and  that  of  the  philosophical 
Romanists  alluded  to  being  that  the  latter  attribute  to  the 
Church  that  office  of  development  which  the  former  assign  to 
the  reason  of  individuals  " — a  very  wide  difference,  surely. 

The  Catholic  principle  of  development  stands  in  the  centre 
between  a  mechanical  fixity  and  a  changeability  governed 
by  no  law  and  not  true  to  the  past.  It  is  the  destiny  of  Cath- 
olic truth  and  of  Catholic  authority  to  be  assailed  alternately, 
or  simultaneously,  by  contrary  extremes.  The  faith  com- 
bines in  a  mysterious  union  truths  beset  by  contrary  heretical 
tendencies,  and  denied  by  opposite  errors.  It  lies,  for  ex- 
ainple,  between  the  Ebionite  and  the  Docetist,  between  the 
Nestorian  and  the  Monophysite,  between  the  Pelagian  and  the 
Manichaean  (or  the  Calvinist,  or  the  Jansenist).  "  Semper 
Christus  inter  duos  latrones  crucifigitur."  And  on  this  ques- 
tion, likewise,  the  Catholic  principle  is  found  between  such 
assertion  of  rigid  identity  as  would  exclude  all  progress,  and 
such  assertion  of  progress  as  would  destroy  the  immutability 
of  truth  and  the  identity  of  the  Creed  from  first  to  last.  The 
medieval  idea  of  development  arising  in  an  age  not  only 
ignorant  of  history  but  beset  with  historical  fictions  and  for- 
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geries,  was  inevitably  narrow.  Much  as  we  reverence  the 
Scholastics  in  philosophical  theology,  and  in  all  questions 
which  can  be  settled  by  deductive  methods,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent with  questions  whose  treatment  requires  a  knowledge  of 
history.  The  only  point  on  which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  they 
admitted  a  real  development  was  the  form  of  Baptism.  The 
narrow  medieval  conception  of  the  scope  of  development  long 
embarrassed  theologians.  Suarez,  I  think,  is  the  first  who 
tried  to  modify  St.  Thomas's  view.  But  the  final  deposition 
of  the  Scholastic  conception,  and  the  rise  of  a  view  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  Fathers,  is  marked  by  the  substitution 
of  the  term  Evolutio  instead  of  Explicatio.  The  Bull  Ineffa- 
bilis,  dogmatically  defining  the  Immaculate  Conception,  makes 
an  express  reference  to  the  development  of  doctrine.  When 
the  Bull  was  being  drawn  up,  Perrone  and  the  theologians 
associated  with  him  employed  the  word  evolvere  instead  of 
explicare,  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Holy  Father  accepted  the  new  term  for  an  old  truth. 
But  some  of  the  bishops  then  assembled  in  Rome  objected 
that  the  view  expressed  by  the  term  Evolutio  doctrinae  was 
not  in  accordance  with  that  generally  prevalent  in  the  schools ; 
and  the  Pope,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  deferred 
for  this  occasion  to  the  objection.  No  one  heard  the  news 
with  more  delight  than  Brownson.  During  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  became  clear  that  the  view  of  Per- 
rone and  Newman  was  really  a  return  to  the  Patristic  prin- 
ciple; and  the  Bull  summoning  the  Vatican  Council  declares 
that,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church,  councils  have  been 
convoked  "  ad  Catholicam  .  .  .  evolvendam  doctrinam."  And 
the  Council  itself,  while  affirming  the  immutability  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  when  once  declared  by  the  Church,  affirmed  the 
principle  of  development  in  the  words  of  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
some  of  which  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
book  most  often  used  at  the  Council  was  Newman's  Essay  on 
Development. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  a  development,  there  may  occur 
on  the  part  of  the  theologians  a  false  application  of  the  prin- 
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ciple.  A  change  which  in  its  extent  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  assigned  to  development,  may  nevertheless  be  in  a 
wrong  direction.  If  it  be  a  change  in  theological  opinion,  it 
may  so  exaggerate  one  of  the  propositions  composing  a  mys- 
tery as  to  obscure  or  deny  one  or  more  of  the  others.  If  it 
be  an  institutional  change,  it  may  tend  to  overset  the  balance 
established  by  the  divine  law.  On  the  question  of  the  valid- 
ity of  baptism  conferred  by  heretics,  St.  Cyprian  and  his  sup- 
porters, setting  themselves  (as  they  acknowledged)  against 
the  consiietudo,  and  claiming  to  have  received  greater  light 
upon  the  subject  from  reason  and  from  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  exaggerated  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Church 
and  the  need  of  actual  membership  as  to  deny  another  truth. 
They  were  checked  by  the  Pope  of  the  day,  who  called  upon 
them  to  return  to  quod  traditum  est,  and  laid  down  the  law 
nihil  innovetur,  i.  e.,  as  Vincent  says  in  a  more  diffuse  expla- 
nation, that  the  past  may  not  be  reversed.  The  Pope  appealed 
to  Apostolical  Tradition,  and  though  that,  by  being  expanded 
and  developed,  may  receive  the  appearance  of  addition,  yet 
what  is  once  recognized  cannot  be  declared  false.  The  new 
view  had  probably  infected  the  majority  of  the  Church  when 
the  Pope  interfered;  but  the  universal  consent  since  has 
agreed  with  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  to  which  he 
appealed. 

Another  and  a  similar  example  of  a  wrong  development,  as 
theologians  are  now  generally  agreed,  is  found  in  the  theory 
of  predestination  and  grace  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Pelagius.  Their  just  abhorrence  of  that  soul- 
destroying  heresy  caused  them  to  fall  into  a  disproportionate, 
unsymmetrical,  and  one-sided  development  of  the  mystery  of 
divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom.  It  was  against  this 
development,,  which  was  in  fact  a  perversion,  that  Vincent 
was  aiming  in  his  Comnionitorium.  It  continued  to  float  in 
the  schools  through  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  devout  Scholastic,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Scotists,  and 
therefore  with  little  liking  for  it,  consoles  us  with  the  reflec- 
tion: "  Sive  salvet,  sive  damnet,  semper  creaturae  suae  com- 
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putati  sumus  apud  Eum."  *  The  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
theory  were  not  reaHzed  until  the  rise  of  Calvinism.  The 
controversy  with  that  heresy  opened  the  eyes  of  Catholics  to 
the  need  of  asserting  the  other  part  of  the  mystery  of  grace. 
The  Society  of  Jesus,  by  establishing  a  distinction  between 
predestination  to  grace  and  predestination  to  glory,  and  be- 
tween predestination  to  the  body  of  the  Visible  Church  and 
predestination  to  grace,  and  by  emphasizing  human  respon- 
sibility and  freedom,  restored  the  true  balance  and  symmetry 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace.  After  a  long  dispute,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  special  commission,  or  Congregatio  de 
Auxiliis,  their  doctrine  obtained  full  recognition.  The  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism  brought  out  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  upon  many  points;  and  the  opinion  which  has  the 
greater  favor  in  the  Schools  to-day  is  not  that  which  had  the 
greater  favor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  So,  too,  at  one  time  the 
opinion  contrary  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  seemed  to  be 
prevailing;  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  thought  they  were 
following  the  mind  of  the  Church;  and  Scotus  spoke  hypo- 
thetically :  ''Si  auctoritati  Ecclesiae  vel  Scripturae  non  repug- 
net,  videtur  probabile  quod  excellentius  est  attribuere  Mariae." 
Petavius  remarks :  '^Antiquioribus  placuit  ilia  opinio ;  postea 
tamen  in  contrariam  partem  [favoring  the  doctrine]  com- 
plures  iere  Christiani ;  ac  paulatim  tacito  assensu  percrebruit," 
etc. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  exaggerated  and 
one-sided  development  of  temporal  power  for  the  Church  and 
of  a  duty  for  the  State  of  religious  persecution.  Such  the- 
ories have  been  since  repudiated  by  the  Church;  they  had,  in 
fact,  been  practically  abandoned  everywhere  except  in  Spain 
when  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  Protestant  "  Re- 
formers "  brought  in  the  use  of  force  again.  Even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Scotus  taught  that  the  Fifth  Commandment  for- 
bkls  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  except  in  cases  where 

*  Lychetus,  Comment,  in  Scot,  Lib.  I,  Sentent.,  d.  xli,  q.  unic.  The 
whole  passage  will  repay  perusal. 
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the  Word  of  God  authorizes  an  exception.  The  inference 
from  this  principle  he  did  not  draw  out,  not  in  words  at  least ; 
but  remembering  the  dislike  which  Irish  Catholics  have  always 
felt  for  religious  persecution,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he 
meant  that  the  inference  should  be  drawn  by  others.  The 
theory  of  the  duty  of  persecution  has  now  so  faded  away  that 
Catholics  in  general  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was  held;  to 
our  present  instincts  it  is  so  repugnant,  and  it  seems  so  alien 
from  Patristic  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  that  even 
historical  evidence  can  scarcely  convince  us  that  it  ever  flour- 
ished.^ 

So,  too,  the  attitude  of  theologians  toward  the  helio- 
centric astronomy  in  the  time  of  Galileo  indicates  an  unbal- 
anced and  one-sided  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Scriptures,  a  development  which  was  mov- 
ing away  from  the  Patristic  tradition  in  the  direction  of  the 
Protestant  idea;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  Luther,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  and  the  founder  of  Methodism  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Galileo,  pronounced  the  heliocentric 
astronomy  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  were  well,  in 
truth,  if  the  case  of  Galileo  were  forgotten  by  all  but  theolo- 
gians; we  ought  to  remember  it  that  it  may  remind  us  that, 
while  we  are  not  bound  to  know  what  is  true  or  false  in  the 
secular  sciences,  we  are  bound  to  know  what  is  or  is  not 
theologically  allowable.  Theological  opinion  has  long  moved 
away  from  that  position.  The  Jansenists,  who  were  so  like 
Protestants,  made  it  one  of  their  charges  against  the  Jesuits : 
"  Vouloir  reconnaitre  dans  I'ficriture  quelque  chose  de  fai- 
blesse  et  de  I'esprit  naturel  de  I'homme."  The  principles  of 
the  Fathers  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  the 
facts  or  probable  hypotheses  of  history  and  criticism;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  on  this  question  the  Dominicans  and  the  Sul- 
picians  may  render  as  great  services  to  the  cause  of  religious 
knowledge  as  the  Jesuits  did  on  the  question  of  grace,  as  the 

5  See  Gratian,  Decret.  Pars  2^,  causa  XXIII,  q.  V,  c.  xlvii  {De  Homi- 
cidio),  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  187,  1234. 
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Franciscans  and  Jesuits  did  on  the  question  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  as  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  did  on 
the  question  of  Papal  prerogatives.  Meanwhile,  happily  for 
us,  the  process  of  development  goes  on,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Teacher  wiser  than  any  theologian,  than  any  School,  than 
any  Order ;  who  will  one  day  speak  the  final  word. 

Outside  of  the  Church,  attempts  at  progress  in  theology 
prove  to  be  destructive,  not  constructive.  It  is  only  within 
the  true  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  living  Authority 
which  our  Redeemer  has  set  up  for  us,  that  progress  can  be 
conservative,  and  conservativism  progressive.  Where  there 
is  life  there  must  be  growth.  It  is  the  game  of  Liberals  to 
pretend  that  Liberalism  is  the  only  progress,  that  progress 
and  Liberalism  are  identical;  and  we  should  be  playing  their 
game  if  we  were  to  say  that  Conservativism  is  exclusive  of 
progress.  Indeed,  the  word  conservative  has  come  to  have 
two  meanings :  sometimes  it  means  the  opposite  of  Radical 
or  of  Destructive;  and  sometimes  it  means,  in  a  worse  sense, 
the  opponent  of  all  change,  good  or  bad,  constructive  or  de- 
structive— the  opponent  of  progress  upward  as  well  as  of 
progress  downward.  So  the  word  liberal,  which  when  spelled 
with  a  small  /,  means  broad-minded  and  large-hearted,  means 
when  it  is  spelled  with  a  capital  L  the  opponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  authority,  dogma,  tradition,  and  union;  and  such 
opponents  are  often  illiberal  enough.  Conservativism  has  al- 
ways had  many  adherents  simply  opposed  to  all  change;  but 
it  always  has  had,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  always  will  have, 
many  who  have  such  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  dogma,  tra- 
dition, authority,  and  union,  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  old  truths  forward  to  new  developments,  and  to  incor- 
porate the  new  truths  of  history  and  science  and  criticism,  in 
their  proper  place,  into  the  ancient  system  "  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints." 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  theologians  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  determine  the  conditions  and  modes  of  development. 
Suarez,  as  I  have  said,  differed  from  St.  Thomas,  and  ques- 
tioned his  view  that  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of 
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our  Lord  had  the  most  light  and  most  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine.     He  deals  at  length  with  development  both  in  his 
treatise  De  Fide  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Simima  (p.  3, 
q.  xxvii,  art.  2),  and  beautifully  cites  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple the  verse  of  Proverbs  (4:  18)  :   The  path  of  the  just  as 
a  shining  light  goeth  forward  and  increaseth  unto  the  perfect 
day,  applying  to  the  whole  Church  the  analogy  of  the  change 
from  dawn  to  sunrise  and  from  sunrise  to  full  day.     The  de- 
velopment, for  instance,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son,  ending  in  the  enforcement  of  the  term  homoiision,  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  a  development  in  form  and  expression, 
and  in  negation  of  contrary  errors;   for  surely  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  Lord,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  was 
worshipped  with  divine  worship,  as  being  one  with  the  Father. 
Yet  Petavius,  when  he  asserted  development  in  this  doctrine, 
had  to  endure  the  attacks  of  Galileans,  and  it  was  his  fore- 
boding of  this  that  accounts  for  the  apologetic  character  of 
his  preface,  which  some  have  treated  as  a  retractation  of  the 
theory  laid  down  in  his  book.     The  development  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater 
than  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Son.     Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  speaks  of  this  almost  as  a  new  revelation;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  both  Petavius  and  Perrone  cite  his  words  with- 
out qualification  or   restriction,   and   therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hold  his  view  as  to  the  wide  scope  of  development 
possible  even  in  an  article  of  the  Creed.      If  again,  we  take 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's sinlessness;  and  that,  as  a  development  or  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  that  she  was  "  Theotocos  " ;  and  that,  again, 
is  a  development  of  the  expression  of  the  article  of  the  Creed, 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Cardinal  Fisher,  in  his  Assertionis 
Lutheranae  Confutatio,  in  reference  to  Indulgences,  indicates 
certain  principles.     He  says  that  many  things  unknown  in  the 
primitive  Church  have  come  to  be  subjects  of  question  and 
doubt  and  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  diligence  of  later  times. 
He  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  could  not  have 
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arisen  until  after  that  of  Purgatory ;  and  Purgatory  was  "  ali- 
quamdiu  incognitum,  deinde  quibusdam  pedetentim,"  and  at 
length  generally  received,  "  non  absque  maxima  Spiritus  dis- 
pensatione."  And  when  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  de- 
veloped, then  people  began  to  reflect  how  they  might  escape 
its  pains;  and  then  they  came  to  perceive  that  in  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  granted  to  Peter  there  was  latent  the 
power  of  granting  Indulgences.  So,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  he  says,  "  Nulla  preceptorum  vi  sed 
consensu  quodam  tam  populi  quam  cleri  sensim  irrepsit;"  and 
he  vindicates  it  on  the  authority  of  the  sensus  Udelkim  which 
is  under  the  influence,  he  points  out,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Al- 
phonsus  de  Castro,  a  theologian  who  attended  the  Council  of 
Trent,  remarks  that  "  multa  sunt  posterioribus  nota  quae 
vetusti  illi  scriptores  prorsus  ignoraverunt ;"  and  so  also  ''non 
dubito,"  he  boldly  says,  ''  quin  etiam  multa  sint  a  posteris 
clarius  et  apertius  invenienda,  quae  nobis  sunt  prorsus  nunc 
ignota."  Perrone's  chapter  on  Development  in  his  work  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Newman's  later  edition  of  his 
Essay  furnish  us  with  the  best  analysis,  so  far,  of  the  condi- 
tions and  laws  of  development.  Doubtless  their  view  is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  in  the  way  of  expansion  or  of  cor- 
rection in  some  points.  Our  idea  of  development  must  itself 
develop.  It  is  only  a  Hegel  who  can  think  that  an  eternal 
process  of  thought  can  terminate  in  fixity  in  his  own  system. 
But  I  think  their  view  has  more  approval  from  authority  than 
any  other. 

The  historical  movement  of  the  present  century  has  done 
much  service  to  the  principle  of  development  by  proving  the 
fact  and  by  furnishing  data  for  the  discovery  of  the  law. 
But  it  has  its  danger.  Historians  as  well  as  theologians  must 
remember  that  they  are  subject  to  the  teaching  authority  of 
the  Church.  Every  one  writes  history  with  •  a  theory — a 
''  philosophy  of  history,"  avowed  or  implicit.  The  Church 
has  at  least  as  much  right  to  have  a  theory  about  her  own 
past  as  any  one  else.  Seriously,  she,  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  knows  with  a  supernatural  instinct  what  she  has 
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been  and  shall  be,  from  first  to  last.  Even  her  theologians, 
though  they  have  not  the  gift  of  infallibility,  may  aid  the  his- 
torians in  the  interpretation  of  facts,  as  much  as  the  historians 
can  aid  the  theologians  by  furnishing  facts  by  which  to  test 
theories.  We  shall  probably  be  often  enough  provoked  in  the 
years  to  come  with  the  extravagances  of  extreme  evolutionists 
in  theology  in  France  and  Italy.  To  allow  ourselves  to  recoil 
into  the  contrary  extreme  would  be  to  imitate  their  error. 
Contraries  are  those  things  which  maxime  distant  in  eodem 
genere.  Disputants  are  often  in  eodem  genere — ^both  extre- 
mists, and  therefore  both  in  the  wrong.  Even  within  more 
reasonable  limits,  we  must  be  prepared  for  great  varieties  of 
opinion ;  but  we  need  not,  after  the  fashion  of  politicians,  im- 
pute bad  motives  or  evil  tendencies  to  those  who  differ  from 
us.  Zeal  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  And  there 
are  many  in  the  Church,  says  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
from  unwise  zeal  "dum  quosdam  quasi  hereticos  insequuntur, 
haereses  faciunt;  illis  quippe  sunt  similes  de  quibus  scriptum 
est:  Aemulationem  Dei  habent  sed  non  secundum  scientiam" 
The  questions  which  lie  before  us  in  the  coming  years  will 
require  all  the  mutual  charity  and  equity  and  patience  and 
love  of  truth  above  party  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
and  even  then 

Will  thirty  seasons  render  plain 
Those  lonely  lights,  that  still  remain 
Just  breaking  over  land  and  main  ? 

"  God  is  patient,  because  He  is  eternal."  His  Church  is  pa- 
tient, too. 

When  I  remember  how  much  opposition  and  censure  Per- 
rone  and  Newman  had  to  endure,  from  Gallicans  opposed  on 
principle  to  development,  and  from  Medievalists  who  would 
allow  only  an  Explicatio  or  Unfolding,  I  confess  I  am  slow 
to  censure  those  who  would  modify  the  theory  of  Perrone 
and  Newman.  Let  us  leave  condemnation  to  authority,  and 
let  us  try  to  remember  that  our  reasonings  in  theology  can 
be  little  better  than  hypotheses  until  they  have  received  con- 
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firmation  from  some  authority  higher  than  our  own  private 
judgment.  In  the  face  of  a  hostile  world — our  common 
enemy  —  triumphant  in  France,  defeated  in  England  and  in 
Germany — it  would  be  well  to  think  how  small  are  our  dif- 
ferences compared  with  the  common  interests  of  the  Faith 
and  of  the  Church ;  and  to  try  to  work  together  in  sympathy 
and  confidence  in  solving  the  very  grave  problems  in  the  his- 
tory of  dogma  and  in  BibHcal  criticism  which  will  keep  us 
busy  in  the  years  to  come.  The  history  of  past  development 
will  become  all  the  more  luminous,  the  development  of  the 
future  will  proceed  all  the  more  smoothly,  if  we  constantly 
remember  how  fallible  each  one  of  us  is,  and  if  we  never  for- 
get that  there  is  an  authority  over  us  all  who  speaks  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  M.  J.  Ryan. 

St.  Bernard's  Seminary ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 
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"  Quid  aptius  ad  Deo  debitum  cultum  honoremque  persolvendum  ?  aut 
quid  ad  excitandam  fidelium  pietatem  accomadatius  .  .  .  quam  ilia  eccle- 
siasticarum  precationum  institutio,  sive  publice  sive  privatim  recitandae 
sint  .  .  .  quarum  obligatio  si  nonnullis  durior  videtur  et  morosior,  timen- 
dum  est,  ne  id  ex  divinarum  rerum  taedio  et  fastidio  oriatur.  .  .  .  Nihil 
itaque  Dei  ministris  convenientius  institui  poterat  quam  illarum  precum 
scilicet  P«almorum,  Lectionum  S.  Scripturae,  Orationum  seu  Collectarum 
Breviarium,  si  modo  a  nimia  prolixitate  et  ab  incertis  historiis  sit  purga- 
tum.  Id  pro  sua  providentia  identidem  curarunt  summi  Pontifices,  emen- 
dando  Breviarium  Romanum,  quod  aliorum  exemplum  esse  debeat." 
Mabillon,  De  Cursu  Gallicano,  Disq.  75-77. 

THE  Breviary  serves  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  praise  and  honor  of  God.  The  Psalms 
and  Hymns  and  Prayers  which  it  contains  are  plainly  meant 
for  this  end.  But  there  is  another  purpose,  which  we  some- 
times overlook.  When  we  say  our  Office,  not  only  do  we 
speak  to  God,  but  He  also  speaks  to  us.  A  large  portion  of 
it  consists  of  readings  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  is  in  these 
latter  that  He  tells  us  what  He  would  have  us  believe  and  do,. 
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setting  before  us  not  only  doctrines  and  precepts,  but  also  ex- 
amples. ,  Each  day,  then,  as  we  perform  our  sacred  task,  we 
join  with  our  brethren  and  religious  Sisters,  whether  in  choir 
or  in  private,  in  sounding  God's  praises  and  in  listening  to 
His  instructions.  And  in  doing  this,  we  are  not  only  united 
with  them  to-day  in  every  land,  but  we  are  also  carried  back 
in  spirit  right  through  the  Christian  centuries,  and  even  long 
centuries  before  when  these  same  Psalms  and  Readings  were 
in  use  among  the  devout  worshippers  of  God.  Nay  more,  we 
are  lifted  up  to  those  choirs  of  heavenly  spirits  who  cease  not 
day  and  night  to  give  Him  glory  and  honor  and  benediction : 

Seel  ilia  sedes  Coelitum 
Semper  resultat  laudibus, 
Deiimque  Trinum  et  Unicum 
Jugi  canore  praedicat : 
Illi  canentes  jungimur 
Almae  Sionis  aemuH. 

It  would  be  indeed  a  work  of  love  to  point  out  the  beauties 
and  riches  contained  in  this  Divine  treasure.  But  my  busi- 
ness here  is  the  less  pleasing  one  of  noting  its  defects  and 
venturing  (with  no  little  trepidation)  to  suggest  some  reme- 
dies. No  doubt  there  are  many  excellent  priests  who  will 
allow  no  fault  in  the  book  which  has  been  their  companion  for 
many  a  year;  and  others  again  who,  admitting  its  defects,  de- 
spair of  any  remedy  for  them.  To  both  of  these  classes  the 
following  paper  is  addressed. 

I. 

The  Divine  Office  may  be  likened  to  some  vast  pile  of  build- 
ings whose  foundations  date  back  even  to  the  days  of  the 
Old  Law.  In  its  main  lines  it  belongs  to  Patristic  times ;  but 
successive  additions  and  alterations  have  so  changed  its  char- 
acter that  these  can  now  hardly  be  recognized.  Many  of  the 
original  portions  of  it,  fashioned  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  style 
of  a  by-gone  age,  are  hardly  ever  used;  whereas  the  later  ad- 
ditions being  smaller  and  more  convenient  have  taken  their 
place.     At  times,  however,  excursions  have  to  be  made  into 
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the  older  part;  and  on  these  occasions  much  confusion  is 
caused  in  passing  back  and  forth  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  either  the  earher 
or  the  later  portion;  and  permission  has  been  obtained  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  former  to  the  very  rarest  occasions.  The 
time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  a  serious  effort  will  be 
made  to  restore  this  portion  to  its  fornier  prominence,  and  to 
remove  the  excrescences  and  accretions  which  interfere  with 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

1.  The  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Breviary  will  hardly 
deny  that  in  its  present  state  it  is  extremely  complicated. 
Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  the  clergy  complained  that  it 
took  as  long  to  find  the  Office  as  to  say  it.  Much  more  is  this 
the  case  now  when  so  many  fresh  feasts  and  rubrics  have  been 
added.  I  always  feel  profound  respect  for  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  officials  who  draw  up  the  Ordo  for  the  differ- 
ent dioceses  each  year.  Under  their  skilful  guidance  we  are 
able  to  thread  our  way  through  the  maze  of  doubles  of  all 
classes,  semidoubles,  simples,  ferias,  octaves,  translations,  com- 
memorations, suffrages,  and  preces.  Without  their  help  we 
should  be  constantly  going  astray.  One  can  see  how  all  these 
complications  have  grown  up;  and  if  the  Office  were  only 
some  picturesque  ruin — to  be  admired  rather  than  used — one 
might  find  them  an  interesting  subject  for  study.  But  it  must 
occur  to  all  of  us  to  ask:  Are  all  these  complications  neces- 
sary ?     Can  nothing  be  done  to  make  the  Office  simpler  ? 

2.  Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Office,  as  at  present 
recited,  is  monotonous.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  what  has  just  been  said.  But  complication  does  not  ex- 
clude monotony.  We  may  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
sets  of  antiphons,  psalms,  lessons,  and  hymns  day  after  day, 
and  yet  in  addition  to  these  we  may  have  to  hunt  about  for 
ninth  lessons  and  commemorations  and  suffrages-,  and  Vesp. 
a  Cap.  Seq.  Certain  psalms,  from  their  appropriateness  at 
morning  or  evening  prayer,  are  rightly  recited  every  day; 
e.  g.,  Deus  Deus  mens,  at  Lauds,  and  the  four  psalms  at  Com- 
pline.    But  there  are  others  with  no  such  claim  (e.  g.,  Beatus 
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vir  qui  non  abiit)  which  are  said  over  and  over  again.  Be- 
sides the  weariness  which  arises  from  constant  repetition, 
there  is  the  further  drawback  that  this  involves  the  exclusion 
of  other  psalms  either  partially  or  altogether.  We  seldom 
recite  any  of  the  psalms  appointed  for  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  Nay  more,  in  England  four  psalms  (Ecce  quam 
bonum,  Laudate  nomen  Domini,  Cantate  Domino  .  .  .  quo- 
niam  in  aeternum,  Super  Humina  Bahylonis)  are  not  recited 
at  all  for  years  together!  What  has  been  said  of  the  psalms 
is  equally  true  of  antiphons,  hymns,  and  lessons.  The  ferial 
hymns  at  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Vespers,  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  whole  Breviary,  and  yet  they  are  practically  unknown 
to  us. 

3.  I  must  be  careful  how  I  speak  of  the  next  objection  to 
the  Office — its  length.  Some  of  my  readers  will  at  once  bring 
up  the  words  of  Mabillon  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article: 
"  Quarum  obligatio  si  nonnullis  durior  videtur  et  morosior, 
timendum  est,  ne  id  ex  divinarum  rerum  taedio  et  fastidio 
oriatur."  "Canst  thou  not  watch  one  hour  with  Me?"  our 
Lord  seems  to  say  to  us  reproachfully.  One  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four  would  surely  be  little  enough  to  devote  to  His 
service.  But  the  difficulty  about  the  length  of  the  Office  does 
not  come  from  those  who  grudge  Him  one  hour;  it  comes 
rather  from  those  whose  days  are  spent  in  the  active  min- 
istry. Their  complaint  is  that  just  on  the  days  when  they 
have  most  to  do,  the  Office  is  at  its  longest.  The  Sunday 
Office  contains  no  less  than  thirty-seven  Psalms,  together  with 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses  of  Ps.  118,  besides 
the  Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  Quicunque,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc 
dimittis!  And  this  on  a  day  in  which  they  have  to  duplicate, 
singing  the  second  Mass  late  and  preaching  at  it,  with  an 
afternoon  Catechism  and  Benediction,  and  a  long  evening 
service  with  another  sermon.  I  know  very  well  that  under 
these  circumstances  a  priest  is  not  obliged  to  say  the  long 
Office ;  he  may  be  excused  altogether,  or  else  he  may  fall  back 
on  the  Rosary  as  a  commutation.  But  this  is  not  what  he 
wants ;  he  would  like  to  say  some  Office,  as  he  is  accustomed 
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to  look  upon  it  as  part  of  his  daily  devotions  and  part  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  day.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  omit  the  eighteen 
Psalms  at  Matins  and  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  Office. 
This,  however,  involves  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  devo- 
tional and  interesting  part  of  the  Office,  and  so  is  open  to  the 
objection  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  On  a  Saturday 
he  is  allowed  to  say  a  Votive  Office  instead  of  the  Ferial  one. 
But  here  again,  he  is  saying  what  has  no  reference  to  the 
season,  and  he  falls  into  the  same  old  repetitions. 

4.  The  fourth  defect  in  the  Office  is  the  uncritical  character 
of  some  of  the  lessons  and  antiphons  and  other  parts.  Some 
of  those  who  recite  it  feel  this  very  keenly ;  they  strongly  ob- 
ject to  utter  what  they  know  to  be  false.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  dare  say  there  are  many  who  do  not  feel  this  difficulty  at  all. 
But  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  authority,  and  a 
Commission  is  now  sitting  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  corrections  necessitated  by  the  present  state  of  our 
historical  knowledge.  Instances  could  easily  be  multiplied. 
At  the  end  of  Dom  Baumer's  second  volume^  will  be  found 
a  long  list  of  pseudo-legends  in  the  Offices  of  the  ancient 
Popes,  and  of  sermons  and  homilies  falsely  attributed  to  the 
Fathers.  The  Offices  during  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi  are 
singularly  unfortunate  in  this  latter  respect,  and  so  may  easily 
lead  astray  the  priest  who  uses  them  in  his  discourses  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Even  some  feasts  are  based  upon  legends 
which  are  no  longer  tenable.  For  example,  much  as  we  may 
regret  it,  the  beautiful  legend  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Snows  "  can- 
not stand  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism. 

5.  One  other  defect  remains  to  be  mentioned.  While  the 
Office  is  a  sign  of  the  universality  of  the  Church,  local  devo- 
tion has  always  had  a  place  in  it.  Some  enthusiasts  have  in- 
deed wished  that  the  same  Office  should  be  said  everywhere, 
at  least  in  the  western  Church,  on  the  same  day.'  But  such 
uniformity  has  rightly  been  deemed  excessive.  The  great 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  festivals  of  Saints  who  have  ex- 
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ercised  influence  over  the  Church  at  large  must  of  course  be 
celebrated  everywhere.  It  is  contended,  however,  by  some 
that  certain  Saints  and  certain  devotions  which  are  merely  of 
local  interest  have  been  extended  to  the  Church  universal.  As 
I  have  no  desire  to  give  offence,  I  abstain  from  giving  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  these.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  have  been  gladly  welcomed  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
long  ferial  Office. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Office  in  its  pres- 
ent state:  it  is  complicated,  monotonous,  too  lengthy,  uncrit- 
ical in  parts,  and  often  merely  of  local  interest. 

II. 

Those  who  object  to  the  reform  of  the  Office  or  despair  of 
the  possibility  of  reform,  should  be  reminded  that  the  Office 
has  actually  been  reformed  more  than  once  in  modern  times. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  reform  carried  out  by  St.  Pius  V, 
that  Pontiff  decreed  that  his  edition  of  the  Breviary  should 
never  be  changed  wholly  or  in  part;  that  nothing  whatever 
should  be  added  to  it  or  taken  away.^  His  immediate  succes- 
sor, however,  Gregory  XIII,  added  the  Office  of  the  Rosary 
and  restored  that  of  St.  Anne  which  Pius  had  suppressed. 
Other  Pontiffs  in  like  manner  have  felt  themselves  free  to 
deal  with  the  Office  as  they  thought  fit.  The  revision  of  the 
Vulgate  (1592)  necessitated  vast  changes  in  the  Breviary. 
The  Calendar  and  the  Lessons  also  underwent  many  reforms 
at  the  hands  of  Baronius  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VIII.  Still  more  drastic  were  the  changes  made  by  Urban 
VIII.  These  referred  especially  to  the  text  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Fathers,  and  above  all  to  the  prosody  of  the  hymns. 
Urban  was  himself  a  writer  of  Latin  verse  entirely  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  could  see  no  merit  in  the  rhythmical 
poetry  of  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  ages,  just  as  his  taste  in 
architecture  prevented  him  from  appreciating  the  beauty  of 

2  "  Statuentes  Breviarium  ipsum  nullo  unquam  tempore  vel  totum,  vel 
ex  parte  mutandum,  vel  ei  aliquid  addendum,  vel  omnino  detrahendum 
esse." 
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the  ancient  basilicas.  Hence,  he  dealt  as  ruthlessly  with  the 
one  as  with  the  others.  Those  who  deplore  the  pseudo-clas- 
sical "  restorations  "  which  he  made  in  the  churches  will  un- 
derstand the  regrets  of  liturgical  scholars  over  the  havoc 
which  he  wrought  in  the  old  hymns.  "  Quod  non  fecerunt 
barbari  fecerunt  Barberini."  No  great  change  has  been  made 
since  Urban's  time,  though  successive  Pontiffs  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  add  fresh  Offices  and  to  promote  certain  feasts  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  Calendar.  A  change  of  some  importance 
was  made,  however,  by  Leo  XIII  in  quite  recent  times: 
feasts  of  the  rank  of  doubles  or  lower  rank  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions) were  no  longer  to  be  translated.  This  rule,  it  may 
be  said  with  all  deference,  has  not  been  altogether  a  welcome 
one. 

Besides  these  changes  which  have  been  made,  a  great  pro- 
ject of  reform  was  undertaken  by  Benedict  XIV.  ^  The  chief 
aim  of  the  reform  was  the  restoration  of  the  Office  De  Tem- 
pore which  had  been  almost  entirely  ousted  by  the  Office  of 
Saints.  This  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  suppression  of' 
a  goodly  number  of  feasts,  including  most  of  those  of  Our 
Lady.  The  proposed  Calendar  is  given  at  the  end  of  Dom 
Baudot's  book.  It  shows  that  though  the  principle  was  sound, 
the  application  of  it  was  carried  out  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
that  "  Philosophic  "  age.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why 
it  was  not  accepted  by  Benedict,  though  that  Pontiff's  passion 
for  doing  everything  himself  and  not  depending  on  the  labors 
of  others  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  project.  The  documents  of  the  Commission  of  reform 
still  exist,  and  may  yet  be  of  service  when  a  fresh  attempt  is 
made. 

Any  scheme  of  reform  of  the  Breviary  will  stand  no  chance 
of  success  unless  it  proceeds  on  conservative  lines.  It  must 
retain  the  features  of  the  Office  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 

3  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  Mgr.  Batiffol's  Histoire  du  Breviaire 
Rontain,  ch.  vi.  See  also  Dom  Baumer,  op.  cit.,  IT,  ch.  xii ;  Dom  Baudot, 
Le  Breviaire  Romain,  pp.  145-154. 
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through  the  long  course  of  ages.  A  deal  of  lopping  and 
pruning  may  be  admitted,  but  the  result  must  be  that  the  new 
form  must  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  old.  The  seven 
hours  must  be  retained  ("  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi  Tibi  ") 
in  the  same  order  and  with  same  names  as  before,  and  with 
lessons  and  antiphons  and  hymns.  Changes  required  by  the 
critical  and  historical  knowledge  of  our  day  are  already  in 
course  of  preparation.  Any  further  changes  will  refer  mainly 
to  the  Calendar  and  the  distribution  of  the  Psalter.  It  is 
chiefly  in  this  way  that  the  Office  may  be  rendered  simpler, 
and  shorter,  and  more  varied. 

I.  We  have  seen  how  the  reform  projected  by  Benedict 
XIV  began  with  the  consideration  of  the  Calendar.  If  the 
Offices  of  the  great  seasons  are  to  be  restored,  it  must  be  by 
an  extensive  suppression  of  feasts.  There  will  always  be 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  feasts  have  to  go.  The 
following  rules  were  adopted  by  Benedict  XIV's  Commission, 
and  might  well  be  applied  at  the  present  time : 

(a)  All  the  Saints  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  should  be  retained; 

{h)  all  whose  feasts  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Sacramentaries ; 

(c)  all  those  Saints  of  whom  authentic  Acts  have  been  pre- 
served, and  on  whose  feasts  we  have  special  homilies  of  the 
Fathers,  provided  that  devotion  (cultus)  to  them  has  sur- 
vived ; 

(d)  the  Pope  Saints  who  had  an  ancient  cultus; 

(e)  the  Doctors  of  the  Church; 

(/)   the  canonized  Founders  of  Religious  Orders; 

(g)  some  Saint  representative  of  each  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian nations. 

All  the  Saints  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  above  categories 
should  be  omitted  from  the  general  Calendar,  unless  they  are 
held  in  exceptional  honor  throughout  the  universal  Church. 

If  the  omission  of  many  of  the  Saints  becomes  a  necessity, 
so  too  will  be  the  omission  of  a  number  of  feasts  of  Our  Lady. 
Benedict's  Commission  omitted   the  Presentation,   Name  of 
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Mary,  the  Rosary,  Our  Lady  of  Ransom  (Mercy),  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  Seven  Dolors,  Espousals,  Holy  House  of 
Loreto,  Expectation.  Yet  since  that  time  there  have  been 
added  to  the  Calendar  universally  or  locally:  Help  of  Chris- 
tians, Heart  of  Mary,  Good  Counsel,  Consolation,  Patronage, 
Perpetual  Succor,  Mother  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  Miraculous  Medal,  Maternity,  Mother  of  Grace, 
Purity,  Humility,  Visitation.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  to  single  out  which  of  these  feasts  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; yet  it  is  clear  that  most  of  them  will  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  some  particular  place  or  religious  body. 

Another  means  of  restoring  the  Office  De  Tempore  would 
be  the  abolition  of  all  Octaves  except  those  attached  to  the 
greatest  feasts.  A  means  of  securing  that  at  least  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  of  the  season  should  be  read,  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  but  a  few  feasts  to  the  rank  of  doubles. 

I  dare  say  some  of  those  who  have  read  thus  far  will  object 
that  a  Calendar  of  the  kind  suggested  would  indeed  restore 
the  Office  De  Tempore,  but  that  this  restoration  is  by  no 
means  to  be  desired.  They  look  upon  days  on  which  no 
Saint's  feast  is  celebrated  as  a  "  blank  "  day,  commemorating 
nothing  and  nobody.  Surely  this  is  a  wrong  notion.  The 
holy  seasons  of  Advent,  Lent,  and  Easter  are  ordained  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our  religion. 
No  Saints'  offices  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  these. 
Yet  we  find  that  over  and  over  again  the  office  which  would 
remind  us  of  the  season  is  supplanted  by  the  office  perhaps  of 
some  Saint  whose  life  is  not  of  any  general  interest.  I  am 
writing  this  article  during  Paschal  Time.  The  offices  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sundays  after  Easter  have  been 
turned  out  for  the  offices  of  Saints.  So,  too,  on  five  days  of 
the  Octave  of  the  Ascension  the  season's  offices  have  to  make 
way  for  the  offices  of  Saints.  If  the  complete-  omission  of 
these  Saints  from  the  Calendar  would  be  too  drastic  a  meas- 
ure, they  might  have  their  lives  read  as  a  ninth  lesson,  with 
commemorations  at  Lauds  and  Vespers.  But  here  we  should 
be  making  the  office  longer — in  direct  contradiction  to  the  very 
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object  of  reform.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  results  of  the 
partial  reform  introduced  by  Leo  XIII.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  mere  reform  of  the  Calendar  does  not  go  far  enough — 
the  office  itself  must  be  reformed.  Busy  priests,  however 
much  they  may  desire  to  say  the  offices  of  the  season,  will 
not  do  so  if  these  are  notably  longer  than  the  offices  of  the 
Saints. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  any  reform  of  the  Office  should  be 
made  on  conservative  lines — that  is  to  say,  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  Office  must  be  retained.  This,  however,  would 
not  exclude  a  redistribution  of  the  Psalter.  The  large  num- 
ber of  Psalms  contained  in  the  Sunday  and  ferial  offices  makes 
many  a  priest  welcome  the  occurrence  of  a  feast  or  induces 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Votive  offices.  The  present  distri- 
bution of  the  Psalms,  though 'of  great  antiquity,  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  office.  It  bears  marks  of  having  been  intended 
for  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  that  in  which  we 
now  live.  In  olden  days  the  offices  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day^the  Vigil  and  the  Lord's  Day — were  rightly  the  longest 
of  all  the  offices.  On  these  days  it  was  fitting  that  a  longer 
time  should  be  spent  in  prayer.  And  even  at  the  present  time 
those  priests  and  religious  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  min- 
istry are  rightly  expected  to  devote  much  of  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  to  the  duties  of  choir.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  clergy  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  through  these  extra 
long  offices.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Some  have  suggested  the 
omission  of  Matins  or  the  Little  Hours,  or  permission  to  re- 
cite a  Votive  office  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  on  Sundays.  But 
these  suggestions  are  only  ways  of  shirking  the  difficulty. 
The  best  plan,  undoubtedly,  would  be  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  offices  of  these  days  should  be  at  least  no  longer  than  the 
offices  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

It  should  be  realized  at  once  that  any  redistribution  of  the 
Psalter  must  be  thorough  in  order  to  remedy  the  existing  in- 
equalities. A  mere  modification  of  the  existing  arrangement 
would  only  cause  greater  confusion.  I  make  this  remark  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  consider  the  following  sugges- 
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tions  extreme.  Our  guiding  principles  should  be:  (i)  the 
recital  of  the  entire  Psalter  every  week;  (2)  the  recital  of  the 
same  number  of  Psalms  each  day;  (3)  the  avoidance  of  repe- 
tition, except  where  repetition  is  advisable. 

Beginning  with  the  last  of  these  principles  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  Matins  should  always  begin  with  the  Venite,  and 
that  Ps.  62  (Dens  Deus  mens),  Ps.  148  (Laudate  Dominum 
de  coelis),  Ps.  149  {Cantate  Domino),  and  Ps.  150  {Laudate 
Dominum  in  Sanctis) ,  are  admirably  suited  to  Lauds.  In  like 
manner  the  four  Compline  Psalms  (4,  30,  90,  133)  express 
appropriate  night  thoughts.  These,  with  Ps.  66  (Deus  mi- 
ser eatur)  might,  therefore,  be  recited  every  day  without 
change.*  Psalm  118  (Beati  immaculati)  is  of  such  great 
length  that  the  recital  of  it  may  be  distributed  through  the 
week  at  Prime.  As  it  consists  of  twenty-two  divisions,  three 
of  these  might  be  recited  each  day  with  four  on  Sunday.  So 
far,  then,  Lauds  would  contain  every  day  the  same  five  Psalms 
with  a  varying  canticle  (as  now)  ;  Prime,  three  (or  four) 
different  portions  of  Ps.  118;  Compline,  the  same  four  Psalms 
every  day. 

We  have  now  one  hundred  and  forty  Psalms  to  be  divided 
among  the  seven  days;  that  is,  twenty  for  each  day.  They 
might  be  distributed  in  the  following  way : 

MATINS 9 

TIERCE 2 

SEXT 2 

NON E 2 

VESPERS 5 

Total 20 

The  chief  novelty,  it  will  be  noted,  would  be  in  the  three 
Little  Hours,  which  would  contain  only  two  Psalms  each, 
and  these  would  be  different  each  day.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  is  observed  in  the  existing  Sunday  and  ferial  office 

*  Only  the  first  portion  of  Ps.  30  is  recited  at  Compline.  The  whole  of 
it  must  be  assigned  to  one  day  in  the  week. 
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at  Prime. 

The  distribution  throughout  the  week 

WOI 

as  follows: 

MATINS. 

Sun. 

Moti. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Th. 

Frid. 

Sat 

I 

n 

20 

29 

38 

47 

56 

2 

12 

21 

30 

39 

48 

57 

3 

13 

22 

31 

40 

49 

58 

5 

14 

23 

^ 

41 

50 

59 

6 

IS 

24 

^^ 

42 

SI 

60 

7 

16 

25 

34 

43 

52 

61 

8 

17 

26 

35 

44 

53 

62 

9 

18 

27 

Z^ 

45 

54 

64 

10 

19 

28 

Z7 
TIERCE. 

46 

55 

65 

67 

73 

79 

85 

92 

99 

105 

68 

74 

80 

86 

SEXT. 

93 

100 

106 

69 

75 

81 

87 

95 

lOI 

107 

70 

76 

82 

88 

NONE. 

96 

102 

108 

71 

77 

83 

89 

97 

103 

117 

72 

78 

84 

91 

98 

104 

142 

The  order  of  the  Psalms  at  Vespers  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  existing  Breviary. 

If  this  scheme  were  adopted,  the  Sunday  office  would  con- 
sist of  the  Venite  and  nine  other  Psalms  at  Matins;  five 
Psalms  with  the  Benedicite  at  Lauds ;  four  divisions  of  Psalm 
118  at  Prime  (with  the  Quicunquef) ;  two  psalms  each  at 
Tierce,  Sext,  and  None;  five  psalms  at  Vespers;  four  psalms 
at  Compline: — in  all,  counting  the  portion  of  Ps.  30  as  a 
whole  psalm,  thirty  psalms  and  four  divisions  of  Ps.  118.  If 
this  be  compared  with  the  present  Sunday  office  of  thirty- 
seven  psalms  and  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  divisions  of 
Ps.  118,  the  amount  of  relief  will  be  evident. 

Take  again  the  office  of  the  day  on  which  I  am  writing: 
Wednesday,  15  May,  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 
Although  the  feast  has  been  only  recently  instituted,  it  would 
be    retained    in    a    reformed   calendar    as    the    feast    of    the 
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Founder  of  a  Religious  Order.  The  antiphons,  hymns,  little 
chapters,  etc.,  would  be  a  Confessor  not  a  Bishop.  The 
psalms  at  Matins  would  be  Venite  and  29-37;  at  Lauds  62 
(with  66),  Anna's  Canticle  (Exultavit),  Ps.  148,  149,  150 
(these  three  as  separate  Psalms) ;  at  Prime  118  (three  divi- 
sions, Defecit,  In  aeternum,  Quomodo) ;  at  Tierce  85,  86;  at 
Sext  87,  88;  at  None  89,  91;  at  Vespers  126,  130;  at  Com- 
pline 4,  30,  90,  133.  Some  might  object  that  these  psalms 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Confessor  not  a  Bishop,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  many  passages  are  most  appropriate.  The 
verse  Venite  iilii,  audite  me,  timorem  Domini  docebo  vos  (Ps. 
2,2,'-  12)  better  describes  the  life-work  of  the  Saint  than  any 
words  in  the  existing  office.  On  great  feasts,  of  course, 
special  psalms  might  be  arranged. 

So  much  for  the  Calendar  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Psalter.  Many  minor  changes  might  be  suggested  which 
could  be  made  without  any  great  difficulty;  for  example,  the 
abolition  of  the  Suifragia  and  Preces,  except  when  the  office 
is  said  in  choir.  But  enough  has  already  been  said  for  the 
present.  T.  B.  Scannell. 

Weyhridge,  England. 


PIUS  X.  AND  THE  ITALIAN  SEMINARIES. 

SEMINARIES  are  the  nurseries  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  places  where  that  life 
is  nurtured ;  in  the  novitiates  of  religious  orders  it  is  given  in 
a  higher  form  to  those  who  are  called  to  follow  the  evan- 
gelical counsels.  Still  there  is  a  great  difference  between  semi- 
naries and  novitiates.  These  latter  instil  and  foster  a  spirit 
of  rule  according  to  specific  purposes;  but  the  former  touch 
the  immediate  life-springs  .of  the  priesthood  of  the  Church. 
Hence  the  peculiar  solicituda  of  popes  and  bishops  about  the 
proper  training  and  education  of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood. 
The  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  provide  special 
schools,  called  Seminaries,  for  that  purpose,  since  conditions 
were  no  longer  favorable  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  train- 
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ing  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  has,  and  claims,  full  right  to 
superintend  such  schools.  Principally  because  that  superin- 
tendence was  curtailed  or  assumed  by  state  authorities  did  the 
Fathers  of  Trent  draw  up  their  famous  decree  on  seminaries. 

Yet  the  seminaries,  like  the  Church,  must  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  time  and  place  in  which  they  flourish.  Indeed,  the 
Church  will  adapt  herself  precisely  as  her  clergy  have  been 
taught  and  trained  to  do  in  the  seminary.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, the  Church  is  no  wiser  than  her  clergy.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  true,  acts  on  the  Church,  but  His  instruments  must  be 
prepared  before  hands  can  be  laid  on.  In  addition,  while  the 
seminaries  are  the  nurseries  of  Church  life,  hence  specific  in 
character,  they  must  nevertheless  endow  their  pupils  with  cul- 
ture and  learning.  Church  discipline  and  doctrine  are  not 
their  only  purpose;  for  a  priest  is  not  simply  to  be  drilled  in 
ceremonies  and  engaged  to  dispense  doctrine  and  command  by 
rote.  His  accomplishment  must  be  more  extensive.  Since 
seminaries  are  to  furnish  the  priest  with  all  he  needs  for  the 
effective  exercise  of  his  office,  their  courses  must  comprise 
classics  of  pagan  times,  researches  of  modern  times,  and  much 
more  than  the  three  R's — in  short,  they  must  give  a  liberal 
education. 

Some  years  ago  a  dispute  was  carried  on  in  Germany  be- 
tween seminary  and  university  representatives  about  the  rela- 
tive value  of  seminary  and  university  studies.  The  discussion 
was  warm.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  in  Latin  countries 
was  ascribed,  often  unduly,  to  their  seminary  training.  The 
only  hope,  it  was  assumed,  lay  in  training  at  promiscuous 
schools,  while  in  seminaries  the  final  preparation  for  the  priest- 
hood should  be  given.  That  of  course  would  leave  seminaries 
only  the  work  of  cutting,  pruning,  and  training  in  spiritual 
exercises.  The  provision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
matter  would  be  obsolete.  Tl\ose  contending  for  the  semi- 
nary, however,  rightly  insisted  that  the  mind  of  the  Church 
has  not  changed,  that  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Fathers 
of  Trent  to  establish  seminaries  are  even  stronger  now.  Semi- 
naries  themselves   should   be   reformed   wherever   necessary. 
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Bishops,  who  are  guardians  and  superiors,  should  make  the 
necessary  reforms;  but  seminaries  should  not  be  abolished  or 
reduced  to  drill-schools  in  spirituality. 

That  the  mind  of  the  Church  has  not  altered  in  this  respect 
appears  from  the  special  measures  lately  taken  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Bishops  and  Regulars  for  the  Reformation  of 
Seminaries  in  Italy.  Those  measures  were  approved  and 
firmly  recommended  by  Pius  X  on  5  May  of  the  present  year. 
There  is  to  be  no  delay  in  their  application;  they  go  into 
effect  at  the  Fall  opening  of  the  seminaries  in  Italy. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  Program  of  Reform;  for,  al- 
though it  concerns  seminaries  in  Italy,  it  discloses  the  mind 
of  the  Church  on  the  education  of  candidates  to  the  priest- 
hood. It  tells,  too,  how  alert  the  Holy  Father  is  to  the  press- 
ing want  of  an  adequate  training  of  the  clergy.  What  he  is 
doing  for  Italy  can  be  done  by  the  bishops  elsewhere  wher- 
ever reform  is  needed  in  the  Church. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Reg- 
ulars sent  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops  in  Italy,  informing  them 
that  the  Holy  Father  himself  charged  that  body  "  to  re- 
organize the  seminaries  of  Italy."  The  Congregation  there- 
fore presents  a  program  of  studies  for  Gymnasium,  Lyceum, 
and  Theology  courses.  The  courses  of  the  first  two  are  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  those  followed  in  state  schools  in 
Italy,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  clergy,  if  not  edu- 
cated by  those  standards,  would  be  considered  inferior  to  lay- 
men who  are  educated  in  those  schools.  Those  courses,  be- 
sides, are  considered  to  give  such  a  degree  of  culture  as  is 
required  in  modern  times.  Secondly,  because  "  our  students 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  decide  whether  they  have  a  vocation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  age.  If 
any,  therefore,  should  change  their  mind,  their  clerical  educa- 
tion would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  choice  of  a  professional 
career.  They  could  secure  diplomas  required  by  law  and  thus 
be  more  free  in  their  choice  of  a  state  of  life." 

''A  wise  and  prudent  superintendence,"  the  letter  adds,  "will 
easily  prevent  or  lessen  the  number  of  students  who  remain 
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in  seminaries  merely  to  get  an  education  and  secure  the  diplo- 
mas of  the  Lyceum,  but  who  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
priests." 

"  The  program  of  the  Lyceum,"  as  is  emphasized  in  the 
letter,  "  adds  nothing  to  the  Philosophy  Course  in  the  semi- 
naries, except  the  continuation  of  the  study  of  Letters  and 
History,  a  study  most  necessary  for  the  students  of  the  sanc- 
tuary in  order  that  they  may  be  instructi  ad  omne  opus 
honumf 

Here  we  may  pause  to  reflect  on  the  fundamental  suppo- 
sition of  these  measures  of  reform.  The  seminary,  prepara- 
tory and  theological,  is  still  held  apart  from  other  schools,  its 
prime,  not  to  say  sole,  purpose  being  the  education  of  those 
who  feel  called  to  the  priesthood.  The  degree  of  culture  in 
preparatory  seminaries  is  to  be  equal  to  that  in  secular  schools, 
while  the  special  training  in  spiritual  and  disciplinary  matters 
is  to  give  the  candidate  such  quality  as  he  needs  for  the  min- 
istry; otherwise  the  program  would  prescribe  attendance  at 
state  or  public  schools. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  then  still  in  force: 
"  Cum  adolescentium  aetas  nisi  recte  instituatur,  prona  sit  ad 
mundi  voluptates  sequendas,  et,  nisi  a  teneris  annis  ad  pieta- 
tem  et  religionem  informetur,  antequam  vitiorum  habitus  totos 
homines  possideat,  numquam  perfecte  ac  sine  maximo  ac  sin- 
gulari  propemodum  Dei  omnipotentis  auxilio  in  disciplina 
ecclesiastica  perseveret." 

The  seminary  is  not  a  makeshift  of  Reformation  times; 
neither  is  it  only  philosophical  and  theological;  but  prepara- 
tory, classic,  collegiate,  or  whatever  name  this  latter  be  given, 
as  well  as  theological — in  short,  the  seminary  is  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  for  the  priesthood. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  the  mind  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  the  seminary  is  unchanged. 

"  In  elaborating  the  Program,  it  has  been  decided  to  take 
as  the  basis  of  the  order  of  studies  the  division  of  the  courses 
which  has  already  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  semi- 
naries, namely.  Gymnasium,  Lyceum,  and  Theology."     This 
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too  is  in  keeping  with  the  decree  of  Trent;  for  while  it  fixed 
the  aim  of  seminaries,  it  did  not  fasten  an  unchangeable  quan- 
tity of  studies  on  them.  "  Docebunt  autem  praedicti  [pro- 
fessores],"  it  states,  "quae  videbuntur  episcopo  expedire. 
De  cetero  vero  officia  vel  dignitates  illae,  quae  scholasticae 
dicuntur,  non  nisi  doctoribus  vel  magistris  aut  licentiatis  in 
sacra  pagina  aut  in  jure  canonico,  et  aliis  personis  idoneis, 
et  qui  per  se  ipsos  id  munus  explere  possint,  conferantur,  et 
aliter  facta  provisio  nulla  sit  et  invalida."  The  decree  con- 
cludes, "  si  opus  fue'rit,  moderando  aut  augendo,  omnia  et 
singula,  quae  ad  felicem  hujus  seminarii  profectum  necessaria 
et  opportuna  videbuntur,  decernere  ac  providere  valeat — 
episcopus." 

In  this  instance  it  is  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Reg- 
ulars that  provides  for  the  seminaries  of  Italy.  The  reform 
of  them  is  to  make  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  schools  that 
furnish  secular  education  only.  Hence  the  Congregation  ar- 
ranged a  division  of  class-matter  as  well  as  of  class-hours. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  any  Congregation  of  Rome  drawn  up  such 
a  detailed  program  of  studies. 

Throughout  the  program  the  main  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary is  continually  emphasized.  Thus,  during  the  five-year 
course  of  the  Gymnasium,  Latin  shall  have  the  preference. 
During  the  three-year  course  of  the  Lyceum  there  shall  be  a 
year  devoted  to  Propaedeutics,  unless  a  dispensation  be  given, 
and  "  even  then  those  parts  of  philosophy  which  are  necessary 
for  an  adequate  preparation  for  theological  studies  shall  be 
specially  taken."  Thus  from  the  first  the  aspirant  to  Holy 
Orders  shall  be  led  on  by  catechetical  and  apologetic  instruc- 
tions to  theology.  In  the  four-year  course  of  Theology  finally. 
Biblical  studies  shall  receive  greater  attention.  Sacred  arche- 
ology and  art  and  pastoral  theology  shall  be  treated — subjects 
somewhat  new  in  Italian  seminaries. 

The  prefect  of  studies,  whom  the  bishop  is  to  appoint,  is 
vested  with  authority  to  arrange  the  bulletin;  he  is  to  act  in 
union  with  the  faculty.  They  are  to  meet  in  consultation 
every  month.     "  Matters  of  greater  importance  for  the  scope 
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of  seminaries  are  to  be  given  more  time."  This  implies  that 
henceforth  the  progress  and  development  of  the  seminary  are 
not  to  suffer  from  personal  or  factional  schemes. 

There  is  to  be  no  promotion  to  higher  classes  except  by  ex- 
aminations. The  duller  student  who  failed  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity in  supplementary  tests.  ''  No  professor  is  to  be  bur- 
dened with  too  many  hours  of  classes."  Each  teacher  is  to 
use  a  text-book,  in  the  selection  of  which  due  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  the  scope  of  seminary  training.  Text-books  of 
philosophy  and  theology  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  board  of  pro- 
fessors, then  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishop  for  final  adoption. 

The  number  of  seminaries  to  be  established,  or  the  number 
to  be  reduced,  is  determined  by  the  rule  of  the  decree  of  Trent : 
"  Si  vero  in  aliqua  provincia  ecclesiae  tanta  paupertate  labo- 
rent,  ut  collegium  in  aliquibus  erigi  non  possit,  synodus  provin- 
cialis  vel  metropolitanus  cum  duobus  antiquioribus  suffraga- 
neis — unum  aut  plura  collegia,  prout  opportunum  judicabit, 
erigenda  curabit."  In  a  note  to  the  General  Regulations  of  the 
program  attention  is  called  to  the  provision  that  "  in  the 
central  and  interdiocesan  seminaries  the  rights  of  the  Ordi- 
nary belong  to  the  body  of  bishops  interested."  Hence  the 
question  whether  every  diocese  must  have  its  seminary  is 
settled,  and  the  fear  of  too  many  seminaries,  which  would  be 
detrimental,  can  be  removed  by  a  body  of  bishops  who  con- 
centrate their  interest.  The  bishop  or  bishops  then  are  no- 
where so  supreme  as  in  their  seminaries.  The  seminary  is  like 
the  apple  of  their  eye. 

Such  reformation  of  seminaries  in  Italy  certainly  meets  a 
great  want.  Like  all  reforms,  this  one  too  will  be  slow  and 
results  not  suddenly  forthcoming.  But  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  serious  about  it  is  shown  by  his  reduction  of  the  dozen  the- 
ological seminaries  in  Calabria  to  two.  The  reform  should 
be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  paramount 
importance  of  seminaries  in  our  times.  It  removes  many 
doubts  that  arose  with  well-meaning  persons  about  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  will  give  new  impulse  to  the  idea 
of  seminaries  in  other  countries.     Inspection  of  seminary  lar- 
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ders,  tables,  physical  equipments,  etc.,  are  to  give  room  to  the 
prime  purpose  of  seminaries.  The  reader  of  the  program 
of  reform  may  be  surprised  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
spiritualities;  but  he  need  not  take  alarm:  the  spiritual  train- 
ing patet  per  se. 

In  conclusion  then:  seminaries  thus  organized  will  furnish 
priests  equipped  for  our  times ;  self-sacrificing,  they  will  bring 
back  the  nations  to  Christ.  That  is  our  Holy  Father's  watch- 
word :  Restaurare  omnia  in  Christo.  We  are  reassured  that 
the  seminaries  are  the  nurseries  of  Church  life  among  the 
Teutonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Mongolian  races,  as  well  as 
among  the  Latin  races. 

When  the  soreness  of  the  Church  is  in  her  seminaries,  the 
body  of  her  faithful  will  go  limping;  when  her  health  and 
strength  are  in  them,  no  schism,  nor  heresy,  nor  moral  decay 
will  for  long  lodge  in  her  members.  This  is  not  assigning 
supremacy  and  primacy  in  the  Church  to  the  seminary,  but 
attributing  to  it  such  influence  as  will  make  for  right  guid- 
ance of  the  people  by  the  clergy. 

Jos.  Selinger. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


A^UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  SEMINARIES  OF 

ITALY. 

CARDINAL  Ferrata,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  having  been  charged 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  new  course  of  studies  for  semi- 
naries in  Italy  (the  original  text  of  which  course  will  be 
found  in  the  Analecta  department),  addresses  the  Ordinaries 
of  the  Italian  dioceses  in  the  following  letter.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  syllabus  indicating  the  program  of  studies  to  be 
introduced  with  the  new  scholastic  term.  In  his  letter  the 
Cardinal  sets  forth  that: 

The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  commissioned  by 
the   Holy    Father    to   reorganize   the   Seminaries   of    Italy   has 
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deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  a  common  Program  of  Studies 
whereby  to  unify  and  improve  the  instruction  imparted  in  our 
Seminaries. 

In  outHning  the  order  of  studies  it  h^s  been  decided  to  take  as 
a  basis  the  division  of  the  courses  which  has  been  already  intro- 
duced into  nearly  all  the  seminaries,  namely,  Gymnasium,  Ly- 
ceum, and  Theologicum. 

For  the  subjects  which  make  up  the  courses  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  Lyceum,  and  for  their  distribution,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt, 
with  some  necessary  modifications,  the  programs  in  general  use 
in  Italy,  not  because  these  are  perfect,  but  principally  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  programs  in  use  represent  in  public  estimation  that 
culture  which  is  required  to-day;  hence  the  efficiency  of  the 
clergy  who  have  been  educated  according  to  them  will  be  in- 
creased, whilst  a  lack  of  these  demands  will  create,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  the  impression  that  priests  are  inferior  to  laymen 
as  regards  true  culture. 

2.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  candidates,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
definitely  decide  upon  their  having  a  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  before  they  have  reached  a  certain  age ;  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  regulate  their  studies  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  obtain 
recognized  certificates  of  fitness,  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in 
case  they  should  adopt  some  other  state  of  life.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  certificates  are  also  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
those  whom  God  may  be  pleased  to  call  to  the  priesthood. 

A  wise  and  judicious  superintendence  will  easily  prevent,  or 
will  at  the  least  greatly  lessen,  the  abuses  arising  from  the  fact 
that  students  may  remain  in  the  seminaries  after  the  Gymnasium 
course,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  the  licentiate  of  the 
Lyceum  course. 

Moreover,  the  program  of  studies  in  the  Lyceum  accords  with 
that  which  should  form  part  of  the  Philosophy  course  in  the 
seminaries,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  department  of  Letters 
and  History,  quite  necessary  for  students  of  the  sanctuary  who 
should  be  instructi  ad  omne  opus  honum. 

It  has  also  been  deemed  advisable  to  prefix  to  the  Theology 
course  a  year  of  Propedeutics,  so  as  to  complete  the  course  of 
Philosophy,  and  to  treat  of  certain  subjects  which  cannot  easily 
be  included  in  the  course  of  Theology.     This  additional  year  may 
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be  dispensed  with,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  during  the  Lyceum 
course  adequate  preparation  has  been  given  for  that  of  Theology. 

Rules  for  the  theological  course  are  given  so  as  to  render  it 
complete  and  easily  compassed  within  four  years. 

Finally,  a  time-table  is  added,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  Prefects 
of  Studies. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
municate this  program  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  see  it 
put  in  force  in  your  seminary  for  the  course  of  the  next  scho- 
lastic year. 

You  are  also  requested  to  report  to  this  Sacred  Congregation 
the  rules  governing  the  studies  in  your  seminary  and  to  forward 
the  list  of  professors  and  of  text-books  used  by  them. 

I  trust  that,  under  the  assiduous  care  of  Your  Lordship,  the 
exact  observance  of  the  program  will  be  ensured  whereby  you 
will  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy 
and  enable  them,  with  greater  advantage  to  souls,  to  fulfil  their 
noble  mission.  D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Prefect. 

F.  GiusTiNi,  Secretary. 

The  Course  of  Studies. 

The  course  of  studies  in  all  the  Seminaries  of  Italy  is  divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Gymnasium,  Lyceum,  and  Theolo- 
gicum. 

I.    GYMNASIUM. 

1.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  Gymna- 
sium unless  he  present  a  certificate  of  fitness,  showing  that  he 
has  regularly  completed  the  preceding  classes,  and  pass  the  en- 
trance examination. 

2.  The  course  of  the  Gymnasium  shall  be  one  of  five  years, 
divided  into  five  classes,  during  which  shall  be  taught  the  matters 
of  the  programs  in  general  use,  and  the  same  time-table  shall 
be  followed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  certain  preference  to 
Latin  in  all  the  classes  while  at  the  same  time  qualifying  the 
students  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Gymnasial  licentiate. 

3.  At  least  one  hour  a  week  shall  be  assigned  in  every  class 
for  catechetical  instruction. 

II.    LYCEUM. 

I.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Lyceum  unless  he  have 
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regularly  gone  through  the  classes  of  the  Gymnasium  and  passed 
the  examinations. 

2.  The  Lyceum  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  correspond- 
ing with  the  three  years  of  the  course,  and  these  classes  shall 
correspond  both  with  regard  to  the  subjects  and  to  the  time-tables 
with  the  programs  in  general  use,  in  such  a  way  that  the  students 
shall  be  prepared  to  pass  the  Lyceal  licentiate  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  ample  development  be  given  to  sound  philosophy. 
(See  IV,  2  and  3.) 

3,  At  least  one  hour  a  week  shall  be  assigned  for  religious  in- 
struction. 

III.   PROPEDEUTICS. 

1.  In  this  course  the  students,  besides  acquiring  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  philosophy,  shall  study  other  matters,  which 
may  be  those  indicated  in  the  time-table  appended. 

2.  In  the  Seminaries  where  this  year  of  Propedeutics  shall  be 
established  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  three  years  of  the  Ly- 
ceum shall  embrace  psychology,  logic,  general  metaphysics,  ethics. 

3.  Where  a  dispensation  for  this  year  has  been  obtained,  clerics 
aspiring  to  the  priesthood  shall  during  the  three  years  of  the 
Lyceum,  in  addition  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  program, 
have  assigned  to  them  at  least  two  hours  a  week,  if  necessary 
even  on  Thursdays,  for  the  completion  of  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  those  parts  of  philosophy  which  are  necessary 
for  an  adequate  preparation  for  theological  studies. 

IV.    THEOLOGY. 

1.  The  course  of  Theology  shall  be  one  of  four  years,  divided 
into  four  classes,  with  a  regular  time  table  of  four  hours  a  day 
of  teaching. 

2.  It  shall  embrace  the  following  matters:  Loci  theologici, 
General  and  Particular  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
Biblical  Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology  and  the  Sacraments,  Moral 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  Institutions  of  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sacred  Archeology  and  Art,  Sacred 
Eloquence  and  Patrology,  Liturgy. 
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V.   GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

1.  In  order  that  this  program  may  be  properly  carried  out 
every  Seminary  shall  have  a  Prefect  of  Studies,  who  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  Bishop. 

2.  To  the  Prefect,  always  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop,  shall  appertain  the  preparation  of  the  course  of  lectures 
for  the  Professors,  the  compilation  of  the  Calendar  and  of  the 
scholastic  time-tables. 

3.  After  having  consulted  with  the  Professors,  whom  he  is  to 
assemble  in  council  every  month,  and  more  frequently  should  he 
judge  it  necessary,  the  Prefect  of  Studies  shall  apply,  or  even 
modify,  the  program  in  general  use,  arrange  the  hours  of  teach- 
ing according  to  these  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  observe 
the  substance  of  them  and  leave  them  adequate  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  licentiate,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  more  time 
for  matters  of  greater  importance  for  the  scope  of  the  Semi- 
naries, as  has  been  above  observed  for  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum. 

4.  The  scholastic  year  shall  last  for  not  less  than  nine  months. 

5.  The  Prefect  of  Studies  with  the  Board  of  Professors  shall 
arrange  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  searching  examinations  be 
held  regularly  in  all  the  matters,  for  promotion  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  decide  on  the  number  of  votes  required  for  a  pass. 

6.  A  session  for  supplementary  examinations  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  those  who  have  failed  to  pass  in  the  first  examination. 

7.  The  different  matters  in  the  Lyceal  and  Theological  courses 
shall  be  entrusted  to  good  Professors,  who  may  also,  by  way  of 
exception,  be  charged  with  teaching  some  branch  kindred  to  their 
own.  But  in  all  cases  care  must  be  taken  that  no  Professor  be 
burdened  with  too  many  hours  of  teaching,  to  the  evident  loss  of 
the  students. 

8.  Each  Professor  in  treating  his  subject  shall  employ  a  text- 
book, which  he  shall  explain  in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  the 
annual  course  marked  out  in  the  Program. 

9.  For  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Lyceum,  as  the  programs  in 
general  use  are  to  be  followed,  the  text-books  shall  be  selected  in 
conformity  with  these  programs,  due  regard  of  course  being  paid 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Seminaries. 

10.  For  Philosophy  and  Theology  the  text-book  shall  be  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Board  of  Professors,  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Bishop. 

Note. — In  the  central  and  interdiocesan  seminaries  the  rights 
of  the  Ordinary  belong  to  the  body  of  Bishops  interested. 

Seen  and  approved,  with  the  earnest  recommendation  that  Our 
Venerable  Brothers  the  Bishops  faithfully  observe  the  above. 
Feast  of  St.  Pius  V. 
5  May,  i9oy.  Pius  X  Pope. 


Appendix, 
time-table  for  the  class  of  propedeutics. 

First  hour. — Every  day :  "  De  vera  religione." 

Second  hour. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday :  "  Propedeu- 
tics to  Ecclesiastical  History ;"  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  "  Biblical 
Greek." 

Third  hour. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday :  "  Theodicea ;" 
Tuesday  and  Saturday:  "  Natural  Law." 

Fourth  hour.  —  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday :  "  Cosmol- 
ogy ;"  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  "  History  of  Philosophy." 

TIME-TABLE    FOR   THEOLOGY. 

Monday y  first  hour. — First  year :  "  Loci  Theologici ;"  second, 
third  and  fourth  year :  "  Moral  Theology." 

Second  hour. — Second,  third  and  fourth  year :  "  Dogma ;"  first 
year :  "  Moral,  De  actibus  humanis,  Conscientia,  Legibus." 

Third  hour. — First  and  second  year :  "  Hebrew  or  Greek,  In- 
troduction to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;"  third  and  fourth  year :  "  In- 
stitutions of  Canon  Law." 

Fourth  hour,  for  all  years :  "  Hebrew  or  Greek,  Introduction 
to  Ecclesiastical  History." 

Tuesday y  first  hour.  —  First  and  second  year :  "  The  Sacred 
Scriptures ;"  third  and  fourth  year :  "  Institutions  of  Canon 
Law." 

Second  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Biblical  Exegesis." 

Third  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Sacred  Archeology  and  Art." 

Fourth  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Ecclesiastical  History." 

Wednesday,  first,  second  and  third  hour  as  on  Monday. 

Fourth  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Biblical  Exegesis." 
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Friday,  as  on  Monday. 

Saturday,  first  and  second  hour,  as  on  Monday. 

Third  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Sacred  Eloquence,  Patrology." 

Fourth  hour,  all  four  years :  "  Sacred  Liturgy." 


With  the  foregoing  time-table  the  plan  of  lectures  works  out 
as  follows: 

For  the  first  year :  Four  hours  of  "  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  In- 
troduction to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;"  two  hours  of  "  Biblical 
Exegesis ;"  four  hours  of  "  Loci  Theologici ;"  four  hours  of 
"  Fundamental  Treatises  of  Moral  Theology ;"  three  hours  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  History ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred  Archeology  and 
Art ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred  Eloquence  and  Patrology ;"  one 
hour  of  "  Sacred  Liturgy."     Total,  twenty  hours. 

For  the  second  year :  Four  hours  of  "  Hebrew  or  Greek  and 
Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;"  four  hours  of  "  Moral ;" 
two  hours  of  "  Biblical  Exegesis ;"  four  hours  of  "  Dogma ;" 
three  hours  of  "  Ecclesiastical  History ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred 
Archeology  and  Art ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred  Eloquence  and 
Patrology ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred  Liturgy."     Total,  twenty  hours. 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years :  Four  hours  of  "  Moral  and 
Pastoral  Theology ;"  four  hours  of  "  Institutions  of  Canon  Law ;" 
three  hours  of  "  Ecclesiastical  History ;"  two  hours  of  "  Biblical 
Exegesis ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred  Archeology  and  Art ;"  one 
hour  of  "  Sacred  Eloquence  and  Patrology ;"  one  hour  of  "  Sacred 
Liturgy."     Total,  twenty  hours. 


A  CLERICAL  STORY  OF  "SIXES  AND  SEVENS." 
XII. 

THE  three  days  we  spent  at  Lakeby  will  remain  long  in 
memory.  The  usual  accompaniments  of  a  stay  at  such 
a  place,  such  as  boating,  bathing,  riding,  and  walking,  proved 
with  us  to  be  merely  avocations  from  the  one  controlling 
business  of  discussion.  Indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  called 
avocations,  for  the  discussion  flowed  on  with  scarcely  an  in- 
terruption, whether  we  walked  or  drove  or  boated  or  bathed. 
The  only  safe  refuge  was  the  bed,  and  the  only  secure  hour 
was  that  of  retiring  to  rest;  for  Lakeby  was  a  health  resort, 
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and  Father  Boyton  was  a  firm  believer  in  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise. 

The  mysterious  hints  concerning  a  coming  visitor,  with 
which  Boyton  had  stimulated  our  curiosity,  found  their  an- 
swer the  next  evening  in  the  arrival  of  no  less  important  a 
personage  than  the  Bishop  himself.  We  were  all  of  us  his 
diocesans  save  Father  Julius,  whose  diocese  was,  as  already 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  Farburg  and  not  Ironton.  Father 
Boyton  presented  Julius,  in  his  usual  extravagant  style,  as  a 
great  authority — meanwhile  casting  at  Dr.  Magnus  a  mis- 
chievous glance^ — in  Church  music.  "  He  has  already  con- 
founded all  the  enemies  of  the  Chant,  Bishop,"  he  added, 
"  and  notably  that  renowned  apologist  of  the  existing  orcjer, 
or  disovdtr,  our  own  Dr.  Magnus,  if  you  please." 

"  Why,  Boyton,  where  are  you  leaving  yourself  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  existing  order  in  Church  music?"  the  Bishop 
asked  with  a  roguish  smile.  The  two  were  old  chums,  even 
classmates  in  the  seminary,  and  Father  Boyton  was  privileged 
to  say  things  beyond  the  daring  of  any  one  else,  while  the 
Bishop,  on  his  side,  administered  many  a  sly  dig  that  he 
would  spare  any  one  but  his  old  classmate.  "  Your  reputa- 
tion, Boyton,  is  fairly  well  established  as  an  unsparing  critic 
of  the  proposed  reforms." 

"  It's  all  different  now.  Bishop." 

"  Why,  have  you  seen  a  great  light,  like  St.  Paul  ?" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  if  I  am  like  St.  Paul,"  laughed  Boyton ; 
"  but  the  fact  is  I  have  seen  a  great  light." 

"And  how  was  it  that  you  could  so  enthusiastically  defend 
the  old  order  in  music  ?" 

"  I  can  only  say  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  the  lady  who 
asked  him  how  he  could  define  '  pastern  '  as  *  the  knee  of  a 
horse'?" 

"And  what  did  the  learned  Doctor  say  ?"  inquired  Magnus, 
who  did  not  pretend  to  Johnsonese  lore. 

"  Being  an  honest  man,  Magnus,  even  more  than  a  dialec- 
tician, what  could  he  say  but  *  Ignorance,  madam,  pure  ignor- 
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"The  Diocesan  Commission  is  all  here,  barring  the  Vicar 
General,"  remarked  Father  James,  "  and  perhaps  he  will  ob- 
ject to  a  discussion  in  which  he  has  no  part." 

"It  is  not  a  formal  meeting,"  laughed  the  Bishop,  "and 
we  shall  not  record  our  activity  in  written  minutes." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  anyhow,"  said  Boyton;  "  for  possibly 
the  minutes  would  take  the  form  of  recommendations;  and  if 
that  unfortunately  happened,  it  would  be  the  death  of  any 
reform-movement  in  music." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  inquired  Father  James. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Boyton,  "  that  recommendations,  or  even 
commands,  that  have  any  air  of  perfunctoriness  about  them, 
are  worse  than  useless.  I  suppose  it  would  be  charitable  so 
to  interpret  the  language  of  the  last  two  Plenary  Councils  of 
Baltimore  in  the  matter  of  Church  music,  in  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  ignoring  of  the  conciliar  commands,  exhortations, 
recommendations,  or  whatever  you  may  style  the  official  lan- 
guage employed." 

"  Save  us  from  the  rigor  of  the  recently-converted  re- 
former," said  Father  James.  "  You  know,  Boyton,  that  you 
yourself  have  not  lived  up  to  the  conciliar  commands.  *Mone- 
mus  rectores  ecclesiarum  ut  sedulo  invigilent  ad  abusus  elimi- 
nandos  qui  in  cantu  ecclesiastico  in  his  regionibus  invaluerunt ' 
— so  declares  the  Second  Plenary  Council.  It  says  much 
more  to  the  point,  and  so  does  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore ;  but  do  you  not  notice  the  wording,  *  monemus 
rectores  ecclesiarum  '  ?  It  has  always  been  most  unequivo- 
cally your  own  business  to  correct  any  musical  abuse  in  your 
own  church.'" 

Dr.  Magnus,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  this  little  tilt,  interposed 
at  this  point  to  ask  Father  Boyton  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
the  reason  why  Jerusalem  was  such  a  clean  city.  "  I  am  no 
canonist,  like  Father  James,"  he  added,  "  but — "  - 

"  But  *  Davus  sum,  non  Oedipus,'  and  I  never  was  good  at 
conundrums,"  growled  Boyton,  "  so  let  us  have  the  reason 
without  further  delay." 

"  Why,  the  reason  is  very  plain  —  every  one  kept  his  own 
doorstep  clean,"  retorted  Magnus. 
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''  The  fact  is,"  added  Father  James,  "  that  precept  nearly 
always  outstrips  performance;  and  legislation,  even  conciliar, 
often  holds  up  an  ideal  which  few  may  hope  to  attain,  while 
all  may  labor  toward  its  attainment  in  partial  ways  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  are  the  only  ways  practicable." 

"  The  canonist  again,"  commented  Boyton.  "  The  real 
danger  is — as  my  own  experience  of  non-conformity  in  the 
past  illustrates  —  that  nothing  will  be  done  if  our  Diocesan 
Commission  considers  its  work  finished  when  it  has  drawn  up 
a  series  of  ferociously  loyal  resolutions.  Such  a  course  is  only 
beating  the  air;  the  resolutions  must  be  carried  out  under 
appropriate  sanctions,  and  a  Diocesan  Commission  is  the  body 
provided  by  the  Motu  propria  for  the  one  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  legislation  of  the  Holy  Father  really  is  carried  out." 

"A  just  observation,  Boyton,"  said  the  Bishop.  "A  very 
real  difficulty  is,  nevertheless,  to  find  in  every  diocese  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  constitute  such  a  Commission.  It  is 
surely  a  compliment,  and  no  adverse  reflection  upon  our  own 
Commission,  when  I  say  that  I  have  chosen  the  men  best  able 
to  serve  upon  it;  and  yet  these  gentlemen  know  how  little 
unanimity  of  view  or  of  purpose  exists  in  our  diocese  or 
even  among  the  members  of  the  Commission  itself.  It  is  the 
very  effort  which  that  Commission  is  making  to  avoid  grand- 
iose pronouncements  urging  impracticable  measures  of  reform, 
that  has  delayed  definite  action  and  has  called  forth  criticism 
from  the  laity.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  one  in- 
dignant layman." 

The  Bishop  took  from  his  pocket  a  formidably  bulky  docu- 
ment, and  as  he  unfolded  its  many  pages,  remarked : 

"  I  shall  not  mention  the  writer's  name,  neither  will  I  inflict 
all  of  this  upon  your  attention,  gentlemen ;  but  just  notice  the 
belligerent  tone  of  a  portion  of  it : 

You  may  accuse  me  of  overzealousness,  but  I  can  give  all  assurance  that 
I  but  represent  the  point  of  view  of  many  devout  members  of  the  laity 
when  I  say  that,  having  read  the  Instruction  of  the  Holy  Father,  we  are 
shocked  at  the  lack  of  obedience  toward  its  regulations  manifested  by  our 
clergy,  whose  policy  seems  to  be  one  of  delay  and  tergiversation,  or  of 
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pretended  activity  in  the  interests  of  a  reform  which  they  have  no  wish 
to  effect  and  which  they  would  be  glad  to  postpone  till  the  Greek  calends. 
It  is  now  three  years  since  we,  who  have  been  complaining  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  so  vainly,  of  the  abuses  in  our  Church  musical  services,  hailed 
with  liveliest  satisfaction  the  long  and  beautiful  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father 
on  Sacred  Music.  We  felt  confident  that  it  would  issue  in  all  the  reforms 
so  long  advocated — ^but  how  little  has  been  accomplished  in  all  this  time  I 
What  music  do  we  still  hear  in  the  churches?  It  is  the  music  everywhere 
condemned  in  that  long  document  of  the  Pope ;  for 

1.  It  hardly  differs  in  spirit  or  treatment  from  its  sister-music  of  the 
opera,  and  so  transforms,  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  the  sacred  edifice  into  a 
theatre. 

2.  It  thus  robs  the  church  of  its  sacredness,  making  it  vulgar  and  com- 
monplace. 

3.  It  robs  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  its  impressiveness  and  unique  character, 
placing  it  on  the  inevitable  plane  of  comparison  with  the  scenery  and 
action  of  an  opera ;  for  the  music  in  each  case  is  the  same  in  spirit — 
flashy,  sensational,  humanly  emotional,  pretentiously  dramatic  in  methods 
and  in  the  mannerisms  of  the  singers.  It  is  true,  I  know,  that  the  Divine 
Tragedy  of  Calvary  is  reproduced,  and  in  a  symbolically  dramatic  manner, 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar;  but  such  is  the  divine  sobriety  of  the 
priestly  action  there,  so  majestic  is  the  quiet  progress  of  the  action  toward 
its  consummation,  so  uplifting  are  the  prayers  and  chants  of  the  priest — 
in  a  word^  so  non-worldly,  so  spiritual,  delicate,  refined,  other-worldly,  is 
this  Sacred  Drama  of  the  Mass,  that  not  for  a  single  moment  could  the 
thought  of  a  comparison  with  any  worldly  drama  ever  enter  into  the  mind. 
But  alas !  the  music  actually  accompanying  this  Divine  Drama  in  our  days 
almost  forces  a  comparison  with  secular  drama  or  opera. 

4.  It  suffers  terribly  by  comparison,  even  upon  the  low  plane  to  which 
it  compels  the  comparison  to  descend;  for  it  is  an  extremely  poor  second 
to  the  similar  but  much  better  sung  music  of  the  opera-nights  with  their 
perfectly  trained  musicians  in  the  orchestra,  perfectly  trained  and  highly- 
gifted  voices  on  the  stage,  and  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  music  to  the 
operatic  libretto. 

5.  Compelling  the  comparison  I  have  just  referred  to,  it  robs  the  con- 
gregation of  their  piety,  through  operatic  motifs  in  the  music  and  operatic 
mannerisms  in  the  singers;  and  indeed  some  of  the  congregation  may  be 
seen  looking  back  toward  the  choir-loft,  while  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  others,  more  reverent  though  they  be  in  the  holy  place,  still  are  re- 
volving in  their  minds  whether  Miss  So-and-So  or  Mrs,  Thingummy  is  to 
sing  the  next  "  number  " — the  "  Gratias  agimus  "  perhaps,  or  the  "  Et  in- 
carnatus  "  perchance. 

6.  It  robs  the  celebrant  of  his  recollectedness ;  for,  unless  lie  look  sharp, 
he  will  display  his  ignorance  of  musical  masterpieces  before  the  whole 
congregation  by  mounting  the  steps  to  the  Holy  Altar  of  God,  under  the 
delusion  that  the  last  thundering  Amen  by  which  he  has  been  startled 
really  was  the  end,  whereas  the  singers  must  retrace  their  steps  to  "  Et 
unam  sanctam  "  and  do  the  whole  thing  over  again,  to  his  hesitating  and 
lam.entable  confusion. 
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7.  It  violates  many  laws  of  the  liturgy,  omits  and  transposes  and  repeats 
whole  words  and  phrases  and  sentences  of  the  sacred  texts,  in  a  way 
scarcely  credible  save  to  any  one  who  patiently  studies  the  musical  texts 
and  compares  them  with  the  liturgical  texts. 

8.  It  blows  its  own  horn  so  loud  and  so  long  that  one  might  fancy  the 
sacred  liturgy  was  meant  only  as  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  music ;  so  that  when  the  celebrant  modestly  intones  the  Preface  or 
the  Pater  Noster,  we  become  conscious  of  a  ludicrous  misfit  somewhere 
in  the  service.  He  has  stood  so  long  and  so  patiently  while  the  choir 
thundered  and  the  organ  blared,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  continue  the 
Sacred  Drama,  that  the  incongruity  becomes  painfully  apparent  to  any 
mind  that  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Mass  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  celebrant  and  of  choir. 

9.  From  being  the  handmaiden  it  has  thus  exalted  itself  into  the  lofty 
position  of  the  mistress,  not  so  much  dividing  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
gation as  concentrating  it  solely  upon  herself. 

10.  Altogether,  it  is  so  truly  "of  the  earth,  earthly,"  that  "it  smells 
rank  to  heaven." 

In  what  item  is  this  indictment  exaggerated?  What  item  of  it,  rather, 
could  not  be  illustrated  by  innumerable  examples,  if  observant  auditors 
were  to  pool  their  experiences? 

"  There  is  a  sample,  gentlemen,  of  the  indignant  corres- 
pondent. I  have  here  with  me  another  letter  illustrating  the 
humorous  correspondent.  Just  a  few  lines  from  it — and  I 
will  draw  a  moral  : 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Your  Lordship,  but  as 
an  Anglican  Catholic  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  music  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  have  read  several  times  the  important  announcement  of  Pius 
X  concerning  music.  It  has  really  pained  me  to  observe  that  much  of  it 
has  not  been  put  into  effect,  so  that,  comparing  the  pronouncement  with  its 
result,  one  is  tempted  to  consider  it  as  a  species  of  "  Jabberwocky  " : 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimbal  in  the  wabe. 
All  mimsy  were  the  borrogoves 

And  the  momeraths  outgrabe. 

"  It  sounds  very  beautiful,"  said  little  Alice  in  Lewis  Carroll's  classic, 
"but  it  is  dreadful  hard  to  understand."  I  have  attended  many  functions 
in  Your  Lordship's  diocese,  and  the  music  I  have  listened  to  recalled  the 
poetry  of  Jabberwocky.  It  also  recalled  the  astonishment  of  Alice  when, 
after  running  very  hard  and  very  fast  with  the  White  Queen,  she  found 
herself  in  the  same  spot  under  the  same  tree  from  which  she  had  started. 
The  instructions  of  Pius  X  have  been  running  very  hard  and  very  fast, 
but  in  this  diocese,  if  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  they 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  self-same  spot  all  the  time. 
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"  What  bumptious  impertinence,"  cried  Father  James  hotly. 

The  Bishop  raised  his  hand  with  a  gentle  gesture  of  depre- 
cation, and  said  mildly : 

"Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri,  and  I  have  put  aside  any  thought 
of  the  motive  and  the  manner  of  this  correspondent,  in  order 
to  consider  with  all  freedom  of  mind  the  real  basis  of  his  com- 
plaint. It  is  clear  to  me  from  both  letters,  which  are  only 
types  of  a  rather  large  number  I  have  received,  that  the  laity 
do  take — at  least  many  of  them — a  real  interest  in  Church 
services,  and  that  the  rubrical  and  liturgical  aspects  of  the 
services  speak  to  their  intelligence  and  their  piety.  While 
the  reforms  are  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  put  forth  every  effort  to  change  whatever  is  amiss. 
And  yet,  how  shall  this  be  done?  It  is  a  work  requiring  the 
exercise  of  sound  taste  in  Church  music,  and  many  prevalent 
ideals  of  Church  music  will  have  to  be  radically  changed. 
This  means  instruction,  and  long-continued  instruction;  for 
tastes  are  not  changed  by  legislation  or  by  preaching.  A  new 
spirit  must  be  engendered — but  just  how  and  just  where  is 
the  difficulty." 

"  For  the  laity,  the  process  must  begin  with  the  mother- 
houses  of  our  teaching  orders,"  said  Father  Boyton,  with  great 
positiveness  of  tone.  "  The  teachers  in  our  schools  must  have 
good  taste  in  this  matter,  must  cease  teaching  Salvation  Army 
ditties  to  the  children,  and  wishy-washy  hymns  and  frothy 
airs.  They  must  begin  to  study  the  old  approved  chants,  and 
utterly  revise  their  taste  in  music.  '  The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle,'  etc.  And  until  we  begin  at  this  beginning,  our  meas- 
ures will  always  be  unintelligibly  halting  and  ineffective.  The 
Bishop  has  touched  the  sore  spot — it  is  our  taste  that  must  be 
wholly  changed." 

"  Where  are  you  leaving  the  priests  in  this  radical  move- 
ment?" said  Dr.  Magnus. 

"  I  think  Father  Julius  could  best  answer  that  question," 
replied  Boyton. 

Father  Julius  being  thus  directly  appealed  to,  remarked 
that,  obviously,  the  seminary  course  in  sacred  music  must  be 
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broadened  and  deepened,  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of 
the  Holy  Father. 

"  If  the  subject  of  Church  music  reform  be  really  a  burn- 
ing one,"  he  said,  "  recognition  of  this  fact  should  appear  in 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  our  semi- 
naries. But  in  that  case,  no  student  should  be  admitted  to  a 
seminary  if  he  be  unable  to  tell  one  sound  from  another,  for 
of  course  such  a  student  will  no  more  understand  instruction 
in  the  chant  than  would  a  blind  man  understand  a  lecture  on 
colors." 

"  That  would  keep  out  of  the  sacred  ministry  many  a  zeal- 
ous, studious,  pious  applicant,  and  would  make  a  musical  ear 
a  sine  qua  non  of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood,"  said  Father 
James. 

"  I  really  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Father  Julius.  "An 
absolutely  incorrigible  ear,  one  wholly  irresponsive  to  melody, 
is  the  rarest  of  the  kisus  naturae.  The  pity  is  that  a  boy  who 
is  preparing  to  enter  the  seminary  is  not  examined  in  good 
time  concerning  this  matter.  He  is  shrewdly  coached  in  the 
entrance  requirements  either  by  his  pastor  or  by  the  college 
to  which  he  is  sent,  and  much  is  made  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
history  and  geometry.  Nothing  at  all  is  said  about  the  fun- 
damental necessity  of  being  able,  when  he  is  a  priest,  to  sing 
the  Preface,  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Gospel,  with  a  decent 
recognition  of  their  melody.  And  the  reason  for  the  ignor- 
ing of  this  fundamental  necessity  is,  that  no  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  an  applicant's  musical  ear,  in  the  entrance  examination; 
and  the  preparatory  schools  will  therefore  not  waste  a  minute 
of  their  precious  time  on  a  matter  like  the  possession  of  a 
musical  ear,  since  this  doesn't '  count '  for  entrance." 

"  But  what  difference  does  it  make  if  a  boy  lacks  the  mus- 
ical ear?"  asked  Father  Boyton.  "  If  he  hasn't  it,  he  hasn't 
it — and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  Of  course,  if  he  absolutely  lacks  the  musical  ear,"  replied 
Julius,  "  nothing,  perhaps,  is  to  be  said  or  done.  But  what  I 
wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  this  is  an  extremely  rare  lack,  and 
that  what  so  often  seems  to  be  such  a  lack  can  be  removed  by 
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the  careful  and  persistent  efforts  of  a  competent  voice-trainer. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  not  even  so  much  as  this  is  required  in 
order  to  remove  the  apparently  natural  difficulty  of  a  bad  ear. 
Often  a  little  earnest  practice  of  the  scales  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  a  boy  friend  v^ill  work  wonders.  The  difficulty  of 
remedying  this  defect  increases  as  time  passes  by.  The  young 
man  of  twenty  years  may  prove  a  most  difficult  subject,  where 
the  lad  of  twelve  would  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 
And  therefore  I  say  that  seminaries  should  have  an  entrance 
requirement — very  moderate,  indeed — in  music;  they  should 
require  every  applicant  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  sound 
from  another  in  respect  of  pitch." 

"  I  perceive  your  idea,"  said  Father  Bernard.  *'  Your  con- 
tention that  a  remediable  defect  should  be  attended  to  when  its 
significant  presence  (as  in  the  case  of  a  boy  preparing  to  enter 
a  seminary)  is  first  noticed  or  noticeable,  seems  to  me  sound. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine;  for,  if  the  lack  of  a  musical  ear 
be  not  promptly  remedied,  it  is  apt  to  become  inveterate  and 
almost  irremediable.  It  is  unjust  to  a  seminary  to  saddle  it 
with  the  correction  of  such  an  idiosyncracy  in  a  pupil ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  seminary  will  ever  undertake  such  a  task, 
as  this  would  require  both  that  the  pupil  be  excused  from  the 
regular  order  of  tasks  for  many  hours  in  the  course,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  studies,  or  that  a  singing-master  should  be 
employed,  at  great  expense  to  the  seminary,  for  the  individual 
behoof  of  a  few  students.  Seminaries  do  not  employ  oculists 
to  remedy  defects  of  vision,  aurists  to  remedy  those  of  hear- 
ing; but  the  student  who  should  happen  to  labor  under  any 
such  defects  is  forced,  either  to  postpone  his  entrance  into  a 
seminary  until  such  defects  shall  have  first  been  remedied,  or 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  an  expert  specialist  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  And  if,  after  sufficient  treatment,  the  defect  perdures 
and  is  such  as  to  notably  interfere  with  his  proper  perform- 
ance of  clerical  duties,  he  is  not  ordained.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  how  the  same  logic  is  persistently  set  aside  in  the 
case  of  fHDor  musical  ears.  One  of  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sities of  the  priestly  life  is  the  singing  of  High  Mass;  and  in- 
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deed  throughout  all  the  solemn  services  of  the  liturgy  the 
singing  of  the  sacred  ministers  is  a  requirement  that  cannot 
be  evaded.  Seminaries  know  this,  of  course;  but  they  con- 
tinue to  graduate  students  who  cannot  at  all  perform  this  ele- 
mentary duty  of  their  priestly  life." 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  in  agreement  with  Father  Julius  on  this 
point/'  said  Dr.  Magnus.  "And  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  strange  fact  that  we  should  be  content  to  spend  money  like 
water  on  splendid  buildings  for  our  ceremonial,  costly  vest- 
ments, electric-light  equipment,  and  the  rest;  and  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  essentials  of  the  ceremonial  we  should  mean- 
while be  so  negligent  and  indifferent.  It  is  not  the  costly 
battleship  that  wins  a  victory  so  much  as  the  man  behind  the 
gun,  trained  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  costly  equipment 
placed  under  his  control.  The  vestments  may  be  a  miracle  of 
embroidery,  the  altar  a  miracle  of  marble-work,  the  sacred 
vessels  a  miracle  of  craftsmanship,  and  the  chants  of  the 
Preface  and  Pater  Noster  a  miracle — as  we  know  them  to  be — 
of  ethereally  devotional  and  musical  inspiration;  but  what 
purpose  do  all  these  accessories  serve,  if  the  sacred  minister, 
the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  lay-figure  for  displaying 
the  costliness  of  the  vestments,  etc.,  begins  to  interpret,  in 
the  Song  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  symbolic  meaning  of  all 
this  apparatus,  and  utters  that  venerable  Song  in  a  most  in- 
efficient manner?" 

"  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sacred  minister  that  nature 
should  have  refused  him  this  one  gift/'  cautioned  Father 
James.  "  Everybody  recognizes  that  even  a  most  learned  man 
and  a  saintly  may  be  forced  to  take  his  turn  in  singing  the 
Chant,  although  nature,  which  has  so  richly  endowed  him  in 
other  most  necessary  ecclesiastical  lines,  has  denied  to  him 
this  one  gift  of  a  musical  ear." 

"  Surely  I  must  not  be  understood  to  reflect  upon  my  breth- 
ren in  what  I  have  said,"  replied  Dr.  Magnus  with  just  a  little 
heat.  "  I  am  merely  stating  a  condition  that  I  think  should 
receive  some  consideration.  Neither  am  I  pleading  the  cause 
of  a  small  economy  in  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  God 
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and  the  place  where  His  glory  dvvelleth;  but  I  am  trying  to 
indicate  one  essential  in  which  that  proper  decorative  spirit 
has  not  sufficiently  exercised  itself,  and  this  the  rather  that  it 
is  an  essential  which  money — mere  money — cannot  buy,  but 
which  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  mysteries  of  religion 
would,  as  Father  Julius  has  pointed  out,  enable  us  to  compass 
with  just  a  little  foresight  and  properly  applied  energy.'* 

"  I  think  I  can  illustrate  Dr.  Magnus's  point  of  view  with  a 
concrete  illustration,"  said  Julius  at  this  juncture.  His  mild, 
even  tone  and  entire  absence  of  controversial  excitement  served 
to  allay  the  growing  combativeness  that  threatened  to  become 
acute. 

"  I  do  not  happen  to  know,"  he  continued,  "  how  such  occa- 
sional functions  as  the  dedication  of  a  church  or  the  laying 
of  a  corner-stone  are  usually  performed  in  this  diocese — I 
mean  in  respect  of  the  chanting  of  the  psalms,  etc.  But  I  do 
know  that  in  Farburg  diocese  the  clergy  have  been  dissatis- 
fied, for  many  years,  at  the  haphazard  way  in  which  this  is 
done,  especially  in  view  of  the  patent  fact  that  just  at  those 
times,  if  never  at  any  other,  many  non-Catholics  are  present, 
and  must  form  their  judgments  on  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  and  the  asserted  beauty  of  the  Chant  from  what  they 
then  see  and  hear.  The  clergy  who  assemble  at  any  one  of 
these  functions  are  usually  those  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood; the  event  is  somewhat  infrequent,  and  the  clergy  will 
hardly  be  the  same  body  on  any  two  such  occasions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  psalms,  which  are  located  in  widely  different 
places  in  the  Breviary  (the  only  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  at  the  moment),  have  to  be  laboriously  sought  out, 
and  one  voice  after  another  will  join  in  the  recitation  of  the 
psalms  in  a  casual  way  as,  one  after  another,  the  priests  suc- 
ceed in  finding  the  proper  psalm.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no 
common  understanding  as  to  the  places  where  breath  should 
be  taken;  and,  if  the  psalms  are  sung,  there  is  no  common 
understanding  of  the  syllable  where  the  mediation  or  the  final 
cadence  should  begin.  The  general  effect  of  such  chanting  is, 
of  course,  poor  in  the  extreme.     It  is  a  confused  hubbub  of 
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sounds,  out  of  which  will  frequently  arise  the  stentorian  voice 
of  some  energetic  priest  who  is  striving  to  create,  by  force 
majeure,  some  unity  in  the  singing.  Altogether,  this  very  im- 
portant matter  results  in  a  '  go-as-you-please '  race. 

"  Now,  it  occurred  to  a  certain  thoughtful  priest,  who  had 
begun  organizing  a  parish  in  a  district  comprising  a  cultivated 
population  most  of  which  was  Protestant  but  quite  friendly  to 
his  endeavor,  to  make  the  corner-stone  laying  a  presentable 
affair.  Many  Protestants  had  contributed  generously  to  his 
funds  in  a  neighborly  way,  and  had  requested  that  opportunity 
be  furnished  them  to  view  the  ceremony  from  an  advantageous 
position.  The  priest  foresaw  anything  but  edification  from 
the  function  as  it  was  usually  performed;  and,  as  his  parish 
lines  lay  near  our  seminary,  he  obtained  permission  for  a 
dozen  of  our  boys  to  attend  and  to  sing  the  psalms  and  other 
chants  required.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  of  course,  to  drill  them. 
Here  is  the  point  of  my  illustration ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  only  secure  safeguard  against  a  musical  fracas 
is  the  most  minute  preparatory  attention  to  matters  of  detail. 
I  accordingly  had  the  psalms  typewritten,  and  multiplied  so 
that  each  student  should  possess  a  copy.  In  every  one  of  the 
twelve  copies  I  inserted,  with  no  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  the  appropriate  marks  for  breathing  and  for  media- 
tion and  cadence.  Then  came  the  rehearsals,  and,  finally,  the 
public  chanting.  I  claim  no  credit  for  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  effect  achieved,  save  that  which  Guidetti  claimed  for 
his  own  editorial  labors,  namely,  that  they  had  produced  a 
work  *  nullius  quidem  ingenii,  multarum  tamen  vigiliarum.' 
This  edifying  ceremonial  was  most  favorably  commented  upon 
not  alone  by  the  assisting  clergy,  who  relinquished  their  cus- 
tomary role  to  the  students  with  spontaneous  delight,  but 
especially  by  the  *  separated  brethren,'  whose  reverence  for 
the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  thus  pleas- 
ingly invited." 

"And  for  my  part  I  do  not  see,"  said  Boyton,  "  why  the 
services  should  go  'by  turns'  in  our  parish  churches.  Rather 
would  it  seem  desirable  that  selection  be  made  of  the  most 
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appropriate  men  for  the  particular  thing  that  is  to  be  done. 
If  a  priest  be  gifted  with  a  peculiarly  strong  legal  sense,  and 
is  thus  fitted  for  teaching  Canon  Law,  we  don't  set  him  at 
teaching  Latin  in  our  seminaries;  neither,  because  a  man  is  a 
very  cultivated  Latinist,  do  we  set  him  at  teaching  Dogmatic 
Theology.  Why,  then,  if  he  be  peculiarly  gifted  as  a  preacher, 
do  we  not  imitate  the  example  of  our  European  brethren,  and 
make  him  Domprediger,  instead  of  having  him  '  take  his 
turn '  singing,  mayhap,  the  glorious  Exsultet  on  Holy  Satur- 
day— a  task  for  which  he  may  be  wondrously  unfitted ;  while 
to  some  young  and  inexperienced  and  bashful  and  hesitating 
priest  we  assign,  '  by  turn,'  the  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Why,  in  short,  don't  we  strive  rather  to  put  our  best  foot 
forward  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church  and  cease  ignor- 
ing the  manifest  discriminations  of  nature,  which  endows  one 
man  with  elocutionary  grace  and  attractiveness,  another  man 
with  a  melodious  voice,  fine  musical  appreciation  and  devout 
habit  of  mind,  another  with  a  faculty  for  comprehensiveness 
of  ceremonial  detail,  and  so  on.  This  last  would  naturally 
serve  as  a  permanent  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  first  as  a  fre- 
quent— possibly  a  permanent — preacher,  and  the  second  man 
as  musical  overseer  in  the  Church.  But  no — everything  must 
be  '  by  turn,'  with  the  result  of  manifest  misfits  and  general 
inappropriateness. " 

The  meeting  was  evidently  degenerating  into  a  Personal 
Views  Club.  It  was  the  Bishop  who  recalled  it  to  a  practical 
purpose  : 

"  Father  Julius's  suggestion  seems  feasible  and  desirable. 
The  seminary  is  the  heart  of  a  diocese;  and  good  taste  in 
Church  music  must  be  engendered  there.  However,  there  lies 
behind  that — chronologically  at  least,  if  not  logically — the  view 
of  musical  taste  imparted  in  the  mother-houses  of  our  re- 
ligious orders  to  the  teachers  in  our  parish  schools.  The 
training  of  our  young  ones  in  music,  as  in  other  branches,  is 
surely  a  matter  of  importance.  If  both  of  these,  seminary 
and  religious  mother-house,  adopt  sane  views  of  Church  music, 
the  question  will  ultimately  solve  itself,  quietly  and  effectively. 
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Meanwhile  much  can  be  done,  doubtless.  And  first  of  all,  the 
rubrics  requiring  the  singing,  or  at  least  the  recitation,  of  the 
Gradual  texts — the  Introits,  Graduals,  etc. — should  be  carried 
out.  There  must  be  great  difficulties  to  encounter  here,  from 
a  musical  standpoint,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  practice  of  our 
churches  in  this  matter." 

Father  James  exhausted  five  minutes  in  describing  Dr. 
Sterne's  success.  "  His  result,"  he  concluded,  "  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Father  Julius  in  the  case  of  the  corner-stone  laying, 
was  attained  only  by  much  exercise  of  energy  and  foresight. 
But  he  took  the  necessary  trouble,  and  the  result  was  attained." 

The  conversation  becoming  thus  anecdotal  in  character, 
Boyton  thereupon  treated  the  Bishop  to  a  highly-colored  ac- 
count of  our  memorable  evening  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  while 
Father  James  contributed  some  details  of  the  tripartite  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  subsequently  among  the  three  of  us — 
himself,  Mr.  Merrill,  and  myself. 

"  Now,  Father  James,  why  not  put  all  this  in  a  little 
book  for  a  perpetual  reminder?"  said  the  Bishop.  "  The  nar- 
rative covers  almost  everything  in  the  Motii  propria ,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  lessons  imparted  are  not  idle  ones." 

"  But  consider.  Bishop,  the  many  preoccupations  of  us  poor 
pastors,"  he  said,  with  a  dolorous  air;  "and  furthermore, 
think  of  my  technical  unpreparedness  for  stating  in  exact 
language  the  problems  involved  in  Church  music.  '  Rogo  te, 
babe  me  excusatum,'  "  he  concluded  with  a  pleasant  grimace. 

"  Martin's  the  lad  for  us,"  burst  in  Boyton,  with  his  cus- 
tomary enthusiasm.  "  He  has  been  with  all  the  actors  in  the 
various  scenes  of  our  bucolic  drama,  and  can  faithfully  and 
accurately  set  down  whatever  is  worth  recording  '  in  perpe- 
tuam  rei  memoriam.'  Besides,  he  is  luckily  free  of  any  parish 
duties  for  a  few  months — " 

"  It  is  true  that,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop,  I  have 
been  set  free  from  those  duties  for  a  few  brief  months,"  I 
interrupted ;  "  but  if  you  persist  in  putting  such  a  burden  on 
my  weak  shoulders,  I  can  hardly  consider  my  vacation  a 
'  lucky '  one." 
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"  Tut,  man,  it  will  amuse  you,"  rejoined  Boyton. 

**  Think  twice  before  you  refuse,"  added  Father  James. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  amuse  me,"  I  said,  "  if  I  be  allowed  to 
set  down,  without  fear  or  favor,  everything  that  took  place 
in  our  discussion  " — and  I  looked  meaningly  at  Boyton.  He 
understood  me,  and  laughing,  said: 

"  Oh,  don't  spare  me  a  whit,  if  you  only  put  in  all  the 
foolishness  you  have  also  heard  from  Dr.  Magnus." 

Magnus  glowered  at  Boyton ;  Father'  James  chuckled  aud- 
ibly; while  Father  Bernard  and  Professor  Marks  glanced  at 
each  other  uneasily. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Bishop  pleasantly,  not  noticing  the  little 
sideplays  going  on,  "  there  remains  only  the  title — and  what 
should  that  be?" 

"  There's  only  one  title  that  would  fit,"  said  Boyton,  look- 
ing roguishly  at  the  alarmed  faces  around  him.  "  We  have 
quarreled  so  much  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  theme,  that 
Father  Martin  has  no  recourse  but  to  style  his  narrative  "A 
Clerical  Story  of  Sixes  and  Sevens." 

[the  end.] 
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II. 
Marriage  License. 

REFERENCE  was  made  in  my  previous  article  ^  to  the 
•origin  and  prudence  of  the  custom  of  the  publication 
of  the  banns.  I  will  now  mention  an  official  document  of 
Charles  I's  reign  which  was  found  in  the  old  parish  chest  of 
Luccombe,*in  Somerset.  It  was  a  marriage  license,  issued  by 
William,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  12  March,  1627.  The 
contracting  parties  were  John  Bryant,  tailor,  and  Jane  Jurdan, 
spinster.  The  body  of  the  document  is  in  Latin,  but  at  the 
end  is  added  in  English :  **  If  you  knowe  anie  lawfull  impedi- 
ment to  the  contrary  wherefore  the  said  parties  ought  not  ta 

1  August  number,  pp.  115-116. 
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be  lawfully  joyned  together  in  matrimony,  you  are  not  to  pro- 
cede  to  the  solemnization  thereof,  these  presents  notwith- 
standinge." 

Liturgical  Color  for  Marriage  Vestments. 

The  use  of  colored  vestments  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
use  of  any  special  vestments  at  all.  The  chasuble  is  but  the 
offspring  of  the  "  paenula  consularis,"  just  as  the  Greek  vest- 
ments are  but  the  reproduction  of  the  dress  of  the  Emperors. 
The  old  "  stola  "  became  the  surplice  or  alb.  And  a  study  of 
the  liturgical  colors  observed  in  England  during  pre-Reforma- 
tion  ages  shows  that  throughout  those  centuries  a  type  of 
sequence  prevailed  all  over  England  essentially  the  same,  but 
with  a  few  local  variations,  mostly  of  no  importance.  When, 
however,  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  liturgical  colors  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  holy  Matrimony  WjC  do  not  find  the  rule  to  be  rigid 
and  definite.  For,  three  colors  appear  to  have  been  used 
somewhat  indifferently  at  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage.  They 
were  white,  green,  and  blue.  And  the  first  two  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  general  than  the  last.  The  Votive 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  always  followed  the  spousals 
and  wedding,  may  give  a  clue  to  the  colors.  In  15 18  there 
was  at  Wycombe  "  a  cope  with  white  roses,  called  the  Wed- 
ding Cope  with  [tunicles  for]  deacon  and  subdeacon."  This 
was  evidently  not  white,  as  the  roses  must  have  been  of  a 
different  color  from  the  ground  of  the  cope.  There  was  also 
a  "  vestment  for  a  wedding,  the  cross  of  red  velvet  purled 
with  gold."  This  also  was,  on  similar  grounds,  probably 
not  red.  And  if  we  could  presume  that  cope,  chasuble,  and 
tunicles,  were  all  of  the  same  color,  it  would  follow  that  the 
suit  was  neither  white  nor  red.  But  such  an  assumption  is 
hardly  safe,  judging  by  all  we  know  of  medieval  customs. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  priest  in  the  represen- 
tation of  "  Matrimony  "  on  the  Font  at  Great  Witchingham, 
is  wearing  a  green  stole.  And  as  green  was  generally  held  to 
symbolize  fruitfulness,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  a  wedding. 
Moreover,  in  the  Innocentian  Sequence,  which  occurs  in  the 
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sixty-fourth  chapter  of  Innocent's  book,  De  Sacro  Altaris 
Mysterio,  and  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
find  this  direction :  "  Finally,  on  ferial  and  common  days 
green  vestments  should  be  used."  The  old  Roman  symbolical 
colors  were:  fuscus  (a  dark  color),  the  sign  of  mourning; 
purpureiis  and  gold,  signs  of  dignity;  and  white,  a  sign  of 
festivity.  And  when  we  consider  that  white  was  also  an  em- 
blem of  virgin  purity,  how  suitable  to  the  occasion  is  white  at 
a  wedding!  Our  Lord  referred  to  Matrimony  as  figurative 
of  the  close  and  indissoluble  union  which  exists  between  Him 
and  His  Church  (the  Bride).  And  blue  was  symbolical  of 
fidelity,  as  appears  in  the  following  couplet,  sent  by  a  lady  to 
her  lover,  together  with  "  a  blew  lace  with  a  treu  love,"  about 

1537.' 

I  have  sente  you  blewe 
Bycause  you  should  be  trew. 

The  Marriage  Service. 
An  old  English  custom  at  weddings  was  for  the  priest  to  be 
vested  as  for  Mass,  but  without  his  chasuble.  And  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  the  porch. ^  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
marriage  by  proxy  of  Charles  I  to  Henrietta  Maria,  which 
was  celebrated  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  But,  in 
the  representation  of  a  marriage  on  the  font  at  Great  Witch- 
ingham  (to  which  reference  has  been  made  already)  the  man 
and  woman  stand  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  not  in  the 
porch,  as  the  old  rubric  had  it.  And  if  the  wedding-ring  had 
not  been  blessed  before,  the  priest  blessed  it  when  the  man 
laid  it  on  the  book.  The  ring  used  to  be  put  on  the  woman's 
right-hand,  but  Crammer's  German  astrologer  influenced  him 
to  make  the  alteration  to  the  left-hand,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  now  follows.^  The  ring  was  placed  on  the  thumb  at 
the  words  "  of  the  Father,"  on  the  index-finger  at  ''  of  the 

2  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrusians,  who  were 
always  married  in  the  street,  the  door  of  the  house  being  thrown  open  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

3  Rituale  Romanum  Pauli  V  PontiUcis  Maximi  iussu  editum,  Mechliniae, 
1870,  p.  288. 
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Son,"  on  the  third  finger  at  "of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  then 
finally  left  on  the  fourth  finger  at  the  "Amen." 

The  psalm  "  Beati  omnes  "  was  said  during  the  procession 
up  to  the  altar.  And,  in  many  places,  it  was  customary  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  hold  a  lighted  candle  each.  In 
the  old  rites,  during  the  Votive  Mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
man  and  woman  were  directed  to  stand  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  church,  at  the  "  presbytery "  or  "  sedilia,"  the 
woman  on  the  right  of  the  man  (i.  e.  between  him  and  the 
altar).  A  rubric*  notes  that  if  they  are  censed  it  must  be 
with  unblessed  incense,  for  the  clergy  and  people  must  never 
be  censed  with  incense  that  has  been  blessed.  At  the  Offer- 
tory the  bride  and  bridegroom  offered  their  candles.  At  the 
Sanctus  in  the  bridal  Mass  the  couple  came  before  the  altar 
and  there  knelt  at  the  step,  while  four  "  clerks  "  (clerics) 
held  the  "  carecloth  "  over  them,  unless  one  of  them  had  been 
married  before.  This  was  removed  after  the  Pater  Noster, 
and  just  before  the  "  Kiss  of  Peace  "  (or  "  Pax  "),  which  was 
given  to  the  man  direct  by  the  priest,  and  then  the  man  gave 
it  direct  to  the  woman  and  no  other.  In  the  York  use,  the 
carecloth  was  held  only  by  two  priests,  but  according  to  the 
Sarum  use  it  was  held  at  its  four  corners  by  four  priests. 
They  had  at  St.  Margaret's,  Southwark,  in  1485,  a  carecloth 
of  green  silk  with  divers  beasts  of  white.'' 

Rule  for  the  Trousseau. 
Some  sort  of  code  of  regulations  regarding  the  trousseau 
seems  to  have  been  recognized.     There  is  a  common  saying  in 
Lancashire  that  a  bride  should  wear  at  her  wedding : 

Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue. 

The  bridal  veil  is  but  a  relic "  of  the  carecloth,  which  was 
(as  has  already  been  stated)  enjoined  by  both  the  Sarum  and 

^Missale  Sarum,  838. 

^  British  Magazine,  1848,  xxxiii,  16. 

«  Cfr.  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  182. 
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York  uses,  but  also  was  held  over  the  bridal  pair  even  in 
Saxon  times.  Brides  were  married  with  the  tresses  flowing. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  bride  to  go  to  church  with 
her  hair  hanging  loose  behind.  Anne  Boleyn  had  her  hair 
down  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar  by  Henry  VIII.  John 
Webster,  an  English  dramatist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
refers  to  this  custom,  in  his  play  "  The  White  Devil  " : 

And  let  them  dangle  loose  as  a  bride's  hair. 

Bridal  chaplets,  nuptial  garlands,  or  wedding  wreaths,  are 
of  great  antiquity.  They  were  equally  used  by  the  Jews  and 
pagans.  The  Roman  custom  was  for  the  bride  to  have  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  (or  herbs)  upon  her  head.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  chaplet  worn  by  the  bride  was  first  blessed  by 
the  priest.  Among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were,  after  the  Benediction  in  the  church, 
crowned  with  flowers.  And  in  Henry  VIIFs  time  wedding 
wreaths  made  of  ears  of  corn  were  frequently  worn  by  brides. 
Rosemary  and  myrtle  were  also  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  said  that  in  some  countries  the  bride  is  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  "  prickles  "  and  so  delivered  to  her  husband,  in 
order  that  he  might  realize  that  he  had  tied  himself  to  a 
thorny  pleasure. 

Orange  blossoms  are  used  in  China  as  the  Chinese  have 
from  time  immemorial  regarded  this  plant  as  an  emblem  of 
good  fortune.  And  the  Saracen  brides  used  orange  blossoms 
in  their  personal  decoration  at  their  wedding,  as  these  blos- 
soms were  supposed  to  signify  fruitfulness.  The  following 
has  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  prevalence  of  orange 
blossoms  for  nuptial  garlands  in  pagan  countries:  the  orange 
was  the  golden  apple  of  Juno  which  grew  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  that  as  the  golden  apple  was  presented  by 
that  goddess  to  Jupiter  on  their  wedding  day,  so  orange  blos- 
soms now  adorn  our  brides.  It  is  probable  that  this  custom 
was  first  introduced  into  Western  Europe  by  the  Crusaders. 
In  Germany,  only  chaste  maidens  were  permitted  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  wedding  wreath. 
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In  many  churches  it  was  usual  to  keep  a  crown  of  metal 
or  paste  for  the  use  of  brides  and  for  which  they  would  pay  a 
small  fee.  In  the  Church-warden's  Accounts  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  for  1540,  is  the  following  entry:  "  Paid 
to  Alice  Lewis,  a  goldsmith's  wife,  of  London,  for  a  serclett 
[circlet]  to  marry  Maydens  in,  the  26th  day  of  September, 
£3-10-0."  And  again,  in  an  inventory  made  by  the  church- 
wardens of  all  the  goods,  jewels,  and  ornaments,  in  the  same 
church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  A.  D.  1562,  we  find: 
"  Item.  A  past  for  bird  [i.  e.  a  paste  for  a  bride]  set  with 
pearl  and  stone."  This  one  was  the  property  of  the  parish, 
and  was  bought  in  1540  for  £3. 

A  strange  part  of  the  trousseau  equipment  was  the  dagger 
worn  by  the  bride.  Knives  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the 
habiliments  of  a  bride.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
anciently  a  knife  sheathed  and  suspended  from  the  girdle 
formed  a  part  of  the  dress  for  women.  A  bride  says  to  her 
jealous  husband,  in  Dekker's  "Match  me  in  London"  ( 163 1)  : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding  knives ! 
With  those  despatch  me. 

The  Nuptial  Torch. 

The  use  of  torches  at  weddings  dates  from  very  remote 
times.  The  Greeks  used  a  nuptial  torch  which  was  carried 
by  the  bride's  mother  at  the  wedding.  At  Rome  it  was  the 
custom  for  two  children  to  lead  the  bride,  and  a  third  carried 
before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn.  Lamps  and  flambeaux  are 
carried  at  Japanese  weddings;  and  torches  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Turkish  marriages. 

Bridal  favors  are  but  a  relic  of  the  ribbons  and  garters 
of  the  bride,  which  used  to  be  contended  for  and  proudly 
worn  by  the  lucky  possessor. 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

As  many  maidens  be; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me. 
Oh,  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. — Coleridge. 
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The  custom  of  bridesmaids  at  weddings  is  also  of  early  ori- 
gin. Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  bride  was  led  to  the 
church  by  a  matron  who  was  called  the  bride's  woman,  and 
followed  by  a  company  of  young  girls,  who  were  called  bride's 
maids.  At  one  time,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bride's  maids 
to  lead  the  bridegroom  to  the  church,  and  for  the  bride- 
groom's men  to  conduct  the  bride.  We  have  an  allusion  to 
this  custom  in  the  "  Collier's  Wedding  " : 

Two  lusty  lads,  well  drest  and  strong, 
Step'd  out  to  lead  the  bride  along: 
And  two  young  maids  of  equal  size, 
As  soon  the  bridegroom's  hands  surprise. 

The  bridegroom's  men  were  called  bride  knights,  which 
was  an  appropriate  name  in  the  days  when  they  actually  ful- 
filled that  office. 

Origin  of  the  "  Lovers'  Knot."' 
Amongst  the  ancient  northern  nations,  a  knot  was  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  love,  faith,  and  friendship,  pointing  out,  as 
it  were,  the  indissoluble  tie  of  affection  and  duty.  Hence  it 
is  that  knots  or  bows  of  ribbon  came  to  be  used  as  wedding 
favors,  a  particular  form  of  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
the  true  lovers'  knot.  The  peasantry  of  France  wore  the 
bridal  favor  on  the  arm,  whereas  in  England  it  was  formerly 
worn  on  the  hat,  and  consisted  of  ribbons  of  various  colors. 
In  later  years  white  alone  has  been  used.  It  was  customary 
in  many  places  for  the  priest  to  entwine  the  ends  of  his  stole 
round  the  joined  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the 
words  "  Those  whom  God  has  joined  together,"  in  token  of 
the  indissoluble  union  thereby  effected.  But  neither  the  Ro- 
man nor  the  Sarum  Missals  contain  any  direction  for  this 
ritual,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  pure  innovation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  English  clergy. 

But  love  is  indestructible.     Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth. 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth. 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest ; 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest ; 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest. — Southey. 
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The  "  Bridal  Cup  "  and  "  Nuptial  Drinking." 
The  custom  of  nuptial  drinking  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church.  And  the  Jews  have  a  custom  at  the 
present  day  of  breaking  the  bridal  cup  after  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  have  drunk  out  of  it,  to  remind  them  of  mortal- 
ity. The  drinking  of  wine  in  the  church  at  weddings  is  en- 
joined by  both  the  Hereford  Missal  and  the  Sarum  Missal. 
But  the  Sarum  Missal  directs  that  the  "  Sop  "  (bread  im- 
mersed in  wine),  the  wine,  and  the  bridal  cup  be  first  blessed 
by  the  priest;  and  that  both  the  wine  and  the  sop  be  partaken 
of  not  only  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  but  by  the  whole 
company.  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Reading,  had  a  curious 
bridal  cup  which  was  carried  before  all  brides  who  were 
married  in  that  church.  A  distinct  revival  of  this  custom, 
but  in  a  debased  form,  lingered  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  Whitburn,  in  Durham,  where  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  what  was  called  "  Hot-Pots  "  was  kept  up. 
That  is,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  served  in  the  porch  of  the  church  with 
steaming  compounds  of  brandy,  ale,  sugar,  eggs,  spices,  etc. 
The  bridesmaids  also  partook  of  this,  and  the  remainder  was 
distributed  among  the  guests. 

"Mazer"  (or  "Maser")  Bowl. 
This  popular  drinking  vessel  was  a  homely  bowl  of  maple 
(or  mottled)  wood,  highly  polished  by  use,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  its  fantastic  veining.  The  mazer  appeared  not 
only  on  the  table  of  the  "  noble,"  but  every  "  franklin,"  and 
every  artisan  possessed  one  among  his  household  treasures. 
It  was  encircled  with  godly  mottoes,  or  with  such  welcomes 
and  hearty  good  wishes  as  those  with  which  Englishmen 
loved  to  greet  their  gossips ;  and  at  the  bottom  was  often  rep- 
resented the  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  which  every  Bacchan- 
alian did  his  best  to  uphold.  Mazers  were  also  made  of  gold, 
silver,  and  some  enriched  with  enamel.  Several  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  The  mazer 
was  round  in  form  and  similar  to  the  more  ancient  "Was- 
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sail  bowl;"  but  whilst  the  latter  was  for  occasions  of  great 
festivity,  the  former  was  in  constant  domestic  requisition,  the 
mazers  being  placed  at  intervals  along  the  table. 

Ther  was  wine  ful  clere, 
In  mony  a  fure  [fair]  Mazere, 
And  other  drynkes  that  were  dere, 
In  copes  [cups]  ful  grete. 

— Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  Vol.  II. 

We  often  meet  with  mazer  cups  in  old  inventories,  but  these 
were  the  little  mazers  called  "  Godards."  The  large  ones 
were  called  "  standing-mazers  " ;  thus  one  belonging  to  Henry 
VI,  of  England,  is  described  as  "  a  standing-mazer  of  silver 
and  gilt,  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and  writ  with 
a  poyse  of  Good  Edward."  There  is  still  at  Pilton  church, 
Somerset,  an  ancient  standing-mazer  to  serve  for  brides  at 
their  weddings.  This  was  in  compliance  with  the  rubric  of 
the  Sarum  manual :  "  Post  Missam  benedicatur  panis  et 
vinum  vel  aliud  quid  potabile  in  vasculo,  et  gustent  in  nomine 
Domini  Sacerdote  dicente  Dom.  Vobiscum.  Oremus." 

The  Nuptial  Kiss. 

In  the  English  Church,  in  pre-Reformation  times,  the  nup- 
tial kiss  was  a  solemn  ceremony,  enjoined  by  both  the  Sarum 
and  York  uses.  And,  although  it  has,  in  the  English  Church, 
long  ceased  to  be  a  regular  portion  of  the  Marriage  service, 
still  in  many  rural  districts  it  is  customary  for  the  bridegroom 
to  kiss  the  bride  while  they  are  before  the  altar  and  in  sight 
of  the  assembled  congregation.  At  Halse,  a  village  in  Somer- 
set, it  is  still  a  recognized  custom  among  the  laboring  classes 
■for  the  bridegroom  after  he  has  placed  the  ring  on  the  bride's 
finger  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  fervently,  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  instead  of  this  causing  any  amuse- 
ment among  the  spectators,  it  is  treated  as  a  solemnity,  and 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  distinct  survival  of  the  nuptial 
kiss.  A  similar  custom  still  prevails,  also,  at  Bishops  Ly- 
deard,  in  Somerset.  In  the  works  of  Shakespeare  are  many 
references  to  the  kissing  customs  of  his  day.     Much  time  was 
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spent  at  taverns,  and  it  was  usual  to  courteously  salute  the 
hostess,  a  custom  alluded  to  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." Hence  it  was  that  the  popularity  of  an  inn  depended 
in  a  measure  upon  the  attractions  of  the  hostess  or  her 
daughters. 

Wedding- Ring. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  wedding-ring 
which  is  variously  ascribed,  first,  to  a  link  of  the  fetters 
which  women  wore  in  token  of  subjection;  second,  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  price  paid  for  the  bride  to  her  father  or  brothers ; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  endlessness  of  the  love  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  inspired.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  use  of  the  wedding-ring  dates  back  to  ancient  pagan  times. 
Wedding-rings  were  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  then  only  at  the  ceremony  of  betrothal,  and  not  that  of 
the  marriage.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  bridegroom 
gave  to  the  bride,  at  the  betrothal,  a  "wed"  (or  pledge), 
and  a  ring  was  placed  on  the  maiden's  right-hand  where  it 
remained  until  the  marriage  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
left-hand.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
it  was  a  common  custom  for  the  engaged  couple  each  to  give 
to  the  other  a  plain  gold  ring,  much  resembling  a  wedding 
ring.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  was  the  "  gemel,"  or  double 
ring,  and  this  was  used  as  a  pledge  before  marriage.  It  was 
generally  made  in  three  parts,  and  broken  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness,  who  retained  the  third  part. 

Origin  of  the  Choice  of  the  Wedding  Finger. 
The  custom  of  placing  the  ring  on  the  third  finger  (the 
fourth  including  the  thiunb)  of  the  left-hand  is  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  tells  us  that  the  Romans  wore  the  ring  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left-hand,  and  the  reason  assigned  was  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  a  vein  in  this  (third)  finger  of  the  left-hand 
which  proceeds  straight  to  the  heart.  But  this  custom  has 
been  traced  through  Aulus  Gellius  (A.  D.  150),  and  Apion 
(A.  D.  40),  to  the  remote  times  of  Egyptian  antiquity.     The 
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left-hand  was  most  probably  chosen  because  virgins  who  were 
espoused  to  the  Church  wore  the.  ring  of  their  celestial  nup- 
tials on  the  right-hand.  During  the  reigns  of  George  I  and 
George  II  the  wedding  ring  was  often  worn  on  the  thumb. 
And  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wedding  rings  were  frequently 
inscribed  with  **  poesys  "  (posies).  Dr.  John  Thomas,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1753,  married  four  times.  The 
posy  (or  motto)  on  the  wedding  ring  at  his  fourth  marriage 
was: 

If  I  survive 

I'll  make  them  five. 

And  Henry  VIII  gave  Anne  of  Cleves  a  ring  with  the  posy: 
God  send  me  well  to  keep. 

Eve's  Conjugal  Love. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st, 

Unargued  I  obey:  so  God  ordains; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time, 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

— Milton. 

Bride  Cake. 

The  wedding-cake  is  also  of  ancient  origin.  It  played  an 
important  part  in  Roman  weddings,  where  "  confarreatio," 
or  eating  together,  formed  a  binding  ceremony.  In  the  Ro- 
man period  the  marriage  consisted  chiefly  of  the  contracting 
couple  partaking  of  a  cake  (made  of  flour,  salt,  and  water) 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  ten  witnesses. 
The  hallowed  cake  of  the  ancient  Britons  of  which  whosoever 
ate  had  a  vision  that  night  of  the  man  or  woman  whom 
heaven  designed  should  be  their  wedded  partner,  has  given 
place  to  the  wedding  cake  itself.  Feasting  has  been  connected 
with  nearly  all  religious  ceremonies,  and,  as  each  feast  speed- 
ily appropriated  its  particular  article  of  food,  the  bridal  cake 
became  inseparably  associated  with  the  bridal  feast.  Ben 
Jonson  refers  to  it  in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  iii,  8 : 
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The  maids  and  her  half-valentine  have  ply'd  her, 
With  courtise  of  the  bride-cake  and  the  bowl, 
As  she  is  laid  awhile. 

Both  the  form  and  the  ingredients  of  the  bride  cake  have 
doubtless  changed  from  age  to  age;  but  there  is  Httle  doubt 
that  the  cake  was  always  a  sweet  one,  which  in  the  early  days 
would  be  sweetened  with  honey  and  spices,  and  (after  their 
introduction)  with  currants. 

Kiss  over  the  Bridal  Cake. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  a  pretty  custom  prevailed,  in 
which  the  newly-married  couple  further  pledged  their  "troth" 
to  one  another,  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  kissing  each 
other  over  the  bride  cake. 

John  R.  Fryar. 
Cambridge,  England. 


THE  SILLABTJS. 

The  Old  Syllabus. 


WHEN,  forty-three  years  ago,  Pius  IX  published  his 
famous  "  Syllabus  "  in  connexion  with  the  Encycli- 
cal Quanta  cura,  there  arose  protests  from  governments  and 
from  public  men  against  the  stringency  of  the  doctrines  and 
the  reactionary  effect  these  were  likely  to  have  upon  modern 
political  and  scientific  progress.  Yet  the  "  Syllabus "  of 
1864  was  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  propositions  con- 
taining various  ethical  and  doctrinal  errors,  which  had  al- 
ready been,  separately  and  distinctly,  censured  in  the  published 
Encyclicals  and  Allocutions  of  Pius  IX;  and  they  were  here 
merely  brought  together  so  as  to  serve  the  interpreters  of 
Catholic  doctrine  as  an  index  of  the  Church's  mind,  exhibited 
in  the  utterances  of  her  chief  spokesman,  on  questions  of  the 
day.  Each  proposition  offered  a  text  which  might  be  (like 
the  texts  for  sermons  taken  from  the  Gospels)  elaborated  in 
the  light  of  the  documentary  context  wherein  it  had  originally 
appeared,  and  made  to  illuminate  Catholic  truth  according  to 
the  exigencies  and  varying  occasions  of  time,  place,  and  the 
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capacity  of  the  faithful.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these  texts  were 
embodied  in  the  Encyclical  Quanta  cura  itself;  and  thence 
arose  those  animated  scholastic  discussions  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  "  Syllabus  "  might  be  considered  to  be  an  ex 
cathedra  pronouncement  possessing  the  note  of  infallible 
truth.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  practical  utility  these  dis- 
putes contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  actual  understand- 
ing and  observance  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  set  forth 
in  the  document  which,  whether  infallible  or  not,  called  for 
the  Catholic's  loyal  assent  to  the  obvious  signification  of  each 
proposition.  If  there  existed  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
which  of  several  possible  meanings  a  clause  might  bear. 
Catholics  were  free  to  accept  the  widest  interpretation  com- 
patible with  what  the  Church  had  elsewhere  clearly  defined; 
and  this  despite  the  dicta  of  individual  interpreters  or  theo- 
logians differing  from  one  another  in  their  views.  The  dis- 
cussions were  kept  alive  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  Abbe  Vieville's  Le  Syllabus  Commente,  a 
volume  of  nearly  500  pages  published  in  1879,  and  the  more 
recent  V indicia  Syllabi,^  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  con- 
troversial writings  which  dealt  not  so  much  with  the  text 
as  with  the  tendency  of  the  Syllabus,  as  represented  by  New- 
man's answer  to  Gladstone,  or  the  differences  of  viewpoint 
taken  by  theologians  like  Cardinal  Mazzella  as  against  Hefele 
and  others. 

The  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX  was  regarded  as  a  somewhat  novel 
form  of  instruction  addressed  to  the  faithful  by  the  sovereign 
teacher  of  Christendom.  It  stated  what  Catholics  could  not 
conscientiously  accept  in  the  place  of  sound  interpretation  of 
their  faith,  and  what  therefore  they  must  refrain  from  teach- 
ing and  endorsing.  This  method  of  censuring  erroneous  doc- 
trines left  untouched  the  broad  freedom  of  interpretation 
which  belongs  to  man  by  reason  of  his  native  endowments  of 
intelligence  and  free  will ;  and  the  wars  waged  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools  bear  witness  to  this  freedom,  even  whilst  men  in 

1 1897,  Naples. 
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the  exercise  of  it  not  infrequently  lost  sight  of  the  principle 
of  St.  Augustine — non  pervenitur  ad  veritatem  nisi  f^er  chari- 
tatem.  But  the  Church  is  not  responsible  for  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  generated  in  her  schools  any  more  than  she  is  answer- 
able for  the  other  symptoms  of  weakness  exhibited  in  her 
children  whom  she  seeks  to  educate,  or  even  in  the  teachers 
and  executives  to  whom  she  commits  the  work  of  reform. 

There  had  been  earlier  attempts  to  formulate  such  a  chart 
of  opinions  to  be  avoided  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX  repre- 
sented. Cardinal  Fornari  had  prepared  ''  a  list  of  errors  "  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  it  v^as  hoped  would  receive 
Pontifical  sanction  and  be  promulgated  in  connexion  with  the 
dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1852. 
Later,  in  i860,  Bishop  Gerbet  of  Perpignan  published  for  his 
own  diocese  a  syllabus  of  eighty-five  propositions  dealing  with 
the  errors  of  the  day.  The  document  became  actually  the 
model  in  form  of  the  Syllabus  which  Pius  IX  promulgated  in 
1864  under  the  title  of  "  Syllabus  comprising  the  principal 
errors  of  our  age,  censured  in  the  Consistories,  Encyclical 
writings,  and  Apostolic  Letters  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX."  It 
dealt  with  a  large  range  of  topics  that  had  during  the  pre- 
vious half-century  formed  the  staple  of  doctrine  and  discus- 
sion in  the  new  schools  of  philosophy  and  politics.  Thus  it 
condemned  the  vagaries  of  pantheism,  naturalism,  and  ra- 
tionalism, as  taught  by  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  interpreted  by  Cousin,  Jules  Simon,  and  their  less 
radical  disciples.  A  distinct  group  of  propositions  had  for 
its  object  to  censure  the  various  forms  of  indifferentism  and 
latitudinarianism;  others  were  levelled  at  socialism,  commun- 
ism, and  certain  liberalizing  societies  acting  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  zeal.  The  political  upheavals  of  Italy  had 
turned  the  Pontiff's  attention  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  including  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff. 
Accordingly  a  proportionate  number  of  propositions  dealt  with 
this  subject.  Other  errors  which  were  stigmatized  touched 
different  questions  of  Christian  morals,  especially  the  modern 
aspects  of  Marriage  and  the  sacramental  safeguards  of  Catho- 
lic social  and  family  life. 
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Somewhat  different  in  scope  and  in  tone  from  the  Syllabus 
of  Pius  IX  is  the  present  Syllabus  which,  lacking  the  note  of 
personal  utterance,  appears  as  the  work  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Inquisition  under  the  authority  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff. 

The  New  Syllabus 
broadly  speaking,  states  the  authoritative  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  modern  errors  propagated  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  within  the  fold.  It  is  a  disciplinary  measure  is- 
sued by  her  teaching  authority  (magisterium)  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  her  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Its  object  is  to  serve  on  the  one  hand  as  a  check 
to  the  unguarded  defenders  of  novel  theories  which  trench 
upon  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and  on  the  other  as  a 
guide  to  the  consistent  Christian  who  may  find  himself  in 
doubt  about  the  safety  of  doctrines  that  appeal  to  him  by 
their  plausibility,  yet  rouse  his  suspicion  by  their  novelty  and 
apparent  divergence  from  established  truths  and  principles,  as 
hitherto  interpreted  by  tradition. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  new  Syllabus  is  not  to  in- 
struct theologians,  but  to  safeguard  the  faithful.  Hence,  any 
attempt  to  subject  the  different  propositions  to  the  straining 
process  of  critical  analysis,  or  to  apply  to  their  interpretation 
those  minute  distinctions  which  seem  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  schools,  would  frustrate  the  straightforward  intention  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  whose  instigation  a  commission  of 
the  S.  Inquisition  was  appointed  to  draw  up  this  Syllabus. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  document  is  clearly  enough  indicated 
in  the  brief  introductory,  which  states  that  these  errors  are 
censured  because  they  are  daily  spreading  among  the  faith- 
ful, threatening  to  take  root  in  the  minds  of  Catholic  people, 
and  thereby  corrupting  the  purity  of  their  faith.^. 

2  Ne  vero  hujus  generis  errores,  qui  quotidie  inter  fideles  sparguntur,  in 
eorum  animis  radices  figant  ac  fidei  sinceritatem  corrumpant,  placuit 
SSmo.  D.  N.  Pio,  ut  per  hoc  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis  officium,  ii  qui  inter 
eos  praecipui  essent,  notarentur  et  reprobarentur. — Deer.,  Intro. 
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It  is  true  that  many  of  the  propositions  in  the  new  Syllabus 
suggest  the  censure  of  current  writings  which,  though  un- 
named here,  are  understood  to  be  identified  with  the  teaching 
of  men  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  historical  learning  and 
scientific  investigation,  occupy  an  intellectual  position  above 
the  masses.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  modern  methods 
and  means  which  render  the  conclusions  of  these  scholars 
popular  have  greatly  increased,  and  that  a  less  gifted  and  in- 
discriminate reading  public  is  apt  to  be  indoctrinated  with 
tenets,  the  reasons  or  motives  and  merits  of  which  it  cannot 
grasp  or  fairly  judge  of.  Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that 
those  zealots  who  are  least  adequately  prepared  by  previous 
systematic  study  to  demonstrate  a  theory  will  be  the  most 
eager  to  support  what  their  partial  knowledge  commends.  It 
is  much  easier  to  declaim  in  the  name  of  science,  by  quoting 
the  words  of  a  master,  than  to  support  a  given  statement  by 
the  demonstrated  exercise  of  sound  and  correct  judgment. 
And  since  the  fact  that  a  man  is  learned  and  has  made  many 
experiments  does  not  necessarily  render  all  his  conclusions 
certain,  even  when  they  are  very  plausible,  it  is  but  just  that 
our  children  and  the  simple-minded  folk  among  us  be  pre- 
vented from  blindly  "  swearing  by  the  words  of  the  individual 
teacher,"  whenever  there  are  reasons  to  fear  that  his  con- 
clusions are  either  doubtful  or  dangerous  to  their  peace  of 
mind. 

Such  reasons  exist  whenever  men  of  equal  learning  or  of 
sound  judgment  differ  in  their  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
same  or  kindred  premises.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to 
be  a  scientist  or  an  experimentalist  to  understand  the  value 
of  scientific  conclusions;  in  truth,  no  man  is  more  in  danger 
of  overestimating  the  worth  of  special  investigations  than  he 
who  has  made  them.  They  are  his  offspring  and  so  he  loves 
them,  exaggerates  their  weight  and  their  utility;  and  as  his 
has  been  the  hard  labor  of  establishing  them  he  is  naturally 
reluctant  to  admit  the  criticism  that  would  show  them  to  be 
inconclusive  or  erroneous.  Nevertheless  in  the  case  of  the 
scientist,  as  of  the  genius,  we  most  often  find  verified  what 
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is  said  of  men  in  general,  namely,  that  the  public  takes  each 
of  them  at  his  own  valuation.  It  is  a  fallacy  of  common  hu- 
man weakness.  Under  these  circumstances  there  must  be 
some  court  of  appeal  whose  judges  are  more  broad-minded 
than  the  individual  to  decide,  if  not  upon  the  intrinsic  or  ab- 
solute correctness  of  scientific  conclusions,  at  least  upon  the 
value  of  their  indiscriminate  application,  their  probable 
weight  as  compared  with  other  testimony  of  a  different  or 
contrary  tendency,  and  of  the  good  or  harm  they  may  effect 
when  taught  to  the  people.  For  a  conclusion  may  be  theoreti- 
cally true,  yet  its  application  to  actual  circumstances  may  be 
inopportune  or,  what  is  worse,  hurtful,  because  the  occasions 
for  misapplications  happen  to  be  unduly  rife.  It  may  be 
said  therefore  that  when  a  learned  man  appraises  his  discov- 
ery, and  his  friends  and  admirers  conspire  to  advertise  it  in 
his  behalf  as  a  new  truth,  the  general  public  is  much  in  the 
position  of  an  audience  to  whom  an  eloquent  lecturer  an- 
nounces a  new  remedy  of  ancient  ills.  The  very  novelty  of 
the  discovery  causes  an  exaggerated  statement  of  its  value, 
and  when  its  adoption  has  become  the  fashion,  those  who 
doubt  are  apt  to  be  decried  as  adherents  of  an  old  school  or  as 
obscurantists.  Time  passes,  and  the  panacea  of  yesterday  is 
superseded  by  a  fresh  nostrum,  whilst  the  reasons  which  ap- 
prove the  new  are  the  reasons  that  condemn  the  old.  Let 
one  examine  the  records  of  the  history  of  political  economy,  of 
exegesis,  of  experimental  science — and  with  these  the  Syllabus 
happens  to  deal — and  he  will  find  that  the  popular  theories  of 
one  age  have  invariably  created  a  reactionary  theory  in  the 
next  quite  as  popular  as  the  contradictory  one  that  preceded 
it.  Monarchism  and  republicanism,  private  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  the  higher  criticism,  spontaneous  generation  and 
the  germ  theory,  furnish  instances  of  economical.  Biblical,  and 
scientific  views  of  diametrically  opposite  philosophical  schools 
claiming  almost  universal  sway  for  a  time  as  the  only  evidence 
and  possible  solution  of  existing  problems. 

Who  is  to  settle  the  practical  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
conflict  of  minds?     In  the  secular  commonwealth   it   is  the 
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State  authority,  with  due  regard  to  the  existing  political  forms 
and  the  circumstances  which  make  legislation  effective.  In 
the  religious  commonwealth  it  is  the  Church. 

Competency  of  the  Church  to  Point  out  Scientific 

Error. 

The  objection  is  frequently  raised  that,  in  proscribing  the 
works  of  writers  who  have  made  special  historical  or  scientific 
research  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  modern  ques- 
tions, particularly  of  Scripture  and  of  doctrine,  the  Church 
authorities  use  mere  repressive  power  against  the  quite  distinct 
claims  of  reason  and  intelligence.  Thus,  to  take  the  present 
Syllabus  as  an  instance,  a  few  churchmen  represented  by  the 
Inquisition,  with  Pius  X,  who  lays  no  claim  to  special  scientific 
training,  as  their  president,  agree  to  stigmatize  as  erroneous 
the  published  investigations  of  the  Abbe  Loisy,  a  life-long 
student  in  the  field  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  dogma.  It  is 
as  if  a  jury  of  common  laborers,  however  intelligent  and  hon- 
est they  may  be,  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  scientific  merits 
of  the  physiological  tests  of  a  Leipzig  specialist,  whose  labora- 
tory apparatus  for  investigating  and  observing  the  manifesta- 
tions of  animal  and  psychic  life  secure  for  him  results  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  student.  In  other  words,  an 
unprofessional  jury  undertakes  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  expert  scientific  testimony. 

The  objection  would  have  weight  if  we  had  here  a  perfect 
analogy.  The  Roman  jury  of  the  Inquisition  does  not  pre- 
tend to  pronounce  sentence  upon  expert  scientific  testimony, 
but  rather  upon  the  very  commonplace  moral  effects  which 
are  certain  to  result  from  the  teaching  of  such  testimony  if 
spread  broadcast  among  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  scientific  hypothesis  and  an  ascertained 
fact.  The  Syllabus  deals  with  the  value  of  the  results  as- 
sumed as  demonstrated  by  the  individual  scientist,  not  with 
the  correctness  of  the  processes  by  which  he  may  have 
reached  them.  The  object  of  the  Church  is  to  safeguard  the 
truth  of  things  and  the  possession  of  truths  of  which  she  has 
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been  assured  by  a  far  higher  Intelligence  than  that  of  a  com- 
mission of  theologians  such  as  compose  the  Inquisition.  That 
a  scientist,  however  learned  or  conscientious  he  may  be,  should 
rob  a  Christian  mind  of  the  motives  of  credibility  upon  which 
divine  revelation  rests,  and  give  him  in  return  nothing  but 
the  assurance  of  individual  talent  and  labor,  is  admitting  a 
principle  which  subverts  the  very  fundamentals  of  sane  evi- 
dence, unless  we  relinquish  the  testimony  of  revealed  religion 
entirely. 

Whenever  we  meet  with  a  statement  accepted  as  actual  fact 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  maintained  as  fact 
against  the  contrary  assertion  of  the  scientist,  either  such  fact 
is  vouched  for  by  divine  revelation  or  its  contrary  assumption 
is  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  science  to  warrant  the 
sacrifice  of  an  established  tradition.  Such  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  theories,  lately  repudiated  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  touching  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Her  cen- 
sure of  both  theories  means  in  the  first  place  that  the  cham- 
pions of  the  new  theory  have  merely  criticized  the  old  tradi- 
tion without  proving  conclusively  that  it  is  erroneous.  In 
other  words,  they  have  not  brought  positive  proof  of  sufficient 
weight  to  equal  that  on  which  the  traditional  belief  rests. 
Hence  that  belief  must  stand.  The  Church  authorities  do  not 
add  ''  for  the  present,"  simply  because,  since  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  accept  the  new  exegesis  or  new  theology  as 
more  than  a  mere  hypothesis,  any  prognosis  of  what  science 
may  prove  hereafter  is  out  of  place.  The  unbiased  critic 
will  recognize  this  truth  on  examination  of  the  facts  in  every 
single  case.  The  Church  may  have  reasons  to  alter  her  dis- 
ciplinary laws,  as  any  society  may,  but  whilst  she  makes  them 
for  present  conditions  they  are  absolute  and  presently  binding. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  a  competent  jury  in  such  cases  need 
not  possess  expert  learning  to  pass  sound  judgment  upon  the 
practical  effects  which  certain  doctrines  must  exercise  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  or  to  decide 
whether  and  how  far  a  newly  claimed  doctrine  contradicts  an 
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established  truth  of  a  higher  order.  One  might,  indeed,  quote 
historical  evidence  to  show  that  narrow  judgments  of  potent 
churchmen  occasionally  limit  the  free  exercise  of  genius.  The 
case  of  Galileo  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  advocates  of  in- 
dividual rights  as  against  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  To 
make  such  incidents  the  basis  of  an  argument  against  the  bene- 
ficent purpose  and  action  of  an  institution  like  the  Inquisition 
appears  to  us  very  much  the  same  as  if  one  inveighed  against 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  because  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  courts  have  occasionally  erred  in  pronouncing  judgment. 
Unless  we  make  the  Inquisition  an  infallible  tribunal,  we  must 
expect  that  it  is  liable  to  issue  judgments  that  may  possibly  be 
reversed  at  some  future  time.  But  the  existence  of  such  a 
possibility  neither  suspends  the  judgments  of  a  legal  tribunal 
nor  creates  any  presumption  that  its  decisions  are  not  as  a  rule 
just  and  true. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  application  of  this  test  of  the 
justice  of  the  censures  implied  in  the  Syllabus,  we  should  find 
it  in  sooth  difficult  to  select  a  more  representative  body  of  edu- 
cated and  liberal-minded  judges  than  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  the  ethical,  Biblical,  and  theological  theories  and 
doctrines  of  modern  times,  and  to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether 
and  in  what  sense  these  theories  imply  a  subversion  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  truths  maintained  in  the  apostolic  de- 
posit of  Catholic  faith.  The  Inquisition  consists  of  about 
fifty  members,  among  whom  are  some  thirty  consultors,  heads 
for  the  most  part  of  religious  communities,  of  universities 
and  learned  academies,  who  have  attained  their  positions  in 
nearly  every  case  by  fully  demonstrated  ability  through  long 
years  spent  both  in  teaching  and  in  actual  administration. 
Practically  every  order  and  nationality  has  its  representatives 
in  this  body — Father  David  Fleming,  the  English  Franciscan, 
P.  Cormier,  the  French  Dominican,  Wernz,  the  German  Jesuit, 
the  two  latter  being  the  Generals  of  their  respective  Orders. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  officials  called  qualificators  and 
archivists,  who  directly  serve  the  consultors,  read,  revise,  as- 
certain facts,  verify,  compare,  and  collate  the  results.     These 
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men  do  not  do  their  work  hastily.  In  the  present  case  they 
have  been  working  for  two  years.  The  conclusions  of  their 
labors  are  tabulated,  again  examined,  and  finally  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  has  at  its  head  ten  or 
more  cardinals,  men  of  exceptional  learning,  of  tried  experi- 
ence, and  of  conscientious  appreciation  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  public  which  their  judgment  involves.  That  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  head  of  a  body  whose  pronounced  tendencies 
are  in  favor  of  vindicating  the  good  name  of  the  Church  as 
the  protector  of  learning  no  less  than  as  the  guardian  of  faith, 
should  assume  any  other  than  a  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
attitude  in  reviewing  the  tenets  that  claim  the  patronage  of 
science,  seems  contrary  to  every  fair  view  of  the  case.  Car- 
dinals Rampolla,  Gotti,  Ferrata,  Serafino  Vannutelli,  Merry 
del  Val,  Respighi,  Steinhuber,  Segna,  Vives  y  Tuto,  who  form 
the  chief  judges  of  the  Inquisition,  are  not  men  who  would 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  patronizing  obscuran- 
tism, unless  it  were  demanded  by  the  evident  duty  of  defend- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. There  are,  of  course,  those  who  believe  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospels  are  obscurantism,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  Christ  characterized  as  heavenly  wisdom  should 
be  revised  to  give  place  to  the  utilitarian  wisdom  of  the  world 
which  He  pronounced  to  be  folly.  In  her  own  domain  the 
Church  must  remain  judge  of  these  things;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  faith  and  of  morals  through  religious  discipline  is 
eminently  the  province  of  the  Church.  To  carry  out  effec- 
tually this  work  of  safeguarding  her  subjects  from  the  ag- 
gressive enterprises  of  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  intellec- 
tual progress,  sincere  though  they  be,  threaten  to  destroy  the 
life  of  faith,  the  Church  has  her  organs  of  government,  one 
of  which  is  the  Inquisition,  and  these  organs  issue  their  laws, 
warnings,  directions,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Syllabus., 

A  Board  of  Moral  Health. 
The  functions  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Syllabus  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  them 
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to  similar  institutions  in  the  civil  order.  Republican  govern- 
ment is  not  supposed  to  interfere  with  individual  rights.  Its 
object  is  rather  to  promote  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of 
its  subjects.  It  promotes  science  and  individual  enterprise, 
and  secures  the  rights  of  competitive  action  by  legislation, 
sometimes  restrictive,  sometimes  punitive.  It  also  provides 
for  the  physical  v^ell-^being  of  its  subjects  within  certain  limits. 
Among  the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose  there  are 
Boards  of  Health,  whose  functions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
prevent  the  rise  and  spreading  of  disease,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  promote  the  use  of  wholesome  food-stuffs  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  adulterated  products  which  we  owe  to  the  progress 
of  science  and  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  individuals  and 
of  companies.  Now  the  Board  of  Health  claims,  and  justly, 
to  forbid  the  indiscriminate  emptying  into  public  streams  or 
highways,  of  garbage,  or  chemical  matter,  or  animal  products, 
which  might  infect  the  common  air  or  water;  and  this  even 
when  such  products  are  the  necessary  concomitant  of  import- 
ant scientific  or  commercial  enterprise.  Again,  the  Board 
of  Health  deems  it  a  duty  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
thousand  and  one  doubtful  and  noxious  food  preparations 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  housewife  as  labor-saving, 
cheap,  and  palatable,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
motive of  invention  as  well  as  of  industry.  Does  the  aver- 
age citizen  complain  of  violation  of  his  personal  rights  be- 
cause he  is  confronted  in  public  places  with  an  inscription 
"  Please  do  not  spit,"  or  because  he  receives  a  list  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  warning  him  that  the  "  ab- 
solutely pure  baking  soda  "  is  adulterated  with  arsenic  or 
other  hurtful  ingredients?  The  manufacturer  of  these  pro- 
ducts may  cry  out  against  such  legislation  because  it  puts  an 
embargo  on  scientific  experimentation  of  benefit  to  mankind 
by  proposing  to  feed  it  more  economically,  or  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  individual  right  of  a  citizen  to  poison  himself 
comfortably.  But  a  sensible  economist  will  conclude  that  the 
government's  vigilance  is  beneficent  in  its  purpose  and  ad- 
vantageous in  its  net  results.     Even  if  the  Board  of  Health 
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were,  through  the  fanaticism  of  one  or  other  of  its  members, 
at  times  to  pass  some  extreme  measure  or  injure  some  in- 
dividual or  private  interest,  we  should  not  interpret  such  ac- 
tion as  indicative  of  the  uselessness  or  injuriousness  of  the 
principle  and  method  of  hygienic  protection. 

Now  the  Inquisition  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  Church.  Its  functions  are,  of  course,  in 
the  moral  order.  It  examines  the  poisonous  products  of 
modern  inventions  which  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  scholars 
throws  upon  the  market,  or  into  the  streams  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  warns  the  citizens  of  the  religious  commonwealth 
which  the  Church  represents,  and  it  forbids  under  censure 
the  pollution  of  public  places,  or  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
noxious  products  that  would  infect  the  moral  health  of  her 
subjects.  In  regard  to  some  things  prohibited  we  can  con- 
ceive of  changed  conditions  that  would  remove  the  noxious 
character  of  these  things  when  applied  in  a  different  way.  But 
as  it  is,  they  are  hurtful  to  the  public,  and  without  issuing 
an  infallible  verdict  in  a  matter  which  does  not  require  such 
assurance,  the  Church  claims  the  right  of  demanding  obedi- 
ence, such  as  an  intelligently  directed  will  gives  to  a  disciplin- 
ary command,  or  even  warning,  issued  for  the  common  good. 
The  Syllabus  is  a  list  of  adulterated  food  products,  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  experiment,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
injurious  to  the  health  of  heart  and  mind. 

Categories  of  Errors. 
To  obtain  a  better  survey  of  the  kinds  of  adulterated  and 
poisonous  mental  food  products  of  which  the  Syllabus  forms 
an  instructive,  if  summary,  list,  the  sixty-five  propositions 
or  errors  which  it  contains  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads. 
There  are  false  teachings  about  the  functions  of  authority, 
of  written  revelation,  of  apostolic  tradition,  of  dogmatic  inte- 
grity and  unity,  and  of  the  development  of  doctrine.  They 
deal  with  principles,  or  with  facts,  or  simply  with  effects. 
They  may  not  censure  a  proposition  in  its  separate  parts,  but 
only  in  its  entirety,  for  the  parts  may  be  true,  and  yet  the 
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composition  false.  Salt  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  factors  of 
nutrition,  yet  chlorine  which  forms  part  of  it  causes  almost 
instant  death  when  absorbed  separately  by  the  vital  organs. 

Thus,  through  the  Syllabus  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Church 
in  her  capacity  as  guardian  of  the  faith  proscribes  loose  views 
about  authority,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  since  she  understands 
that  all  authority  is  from  God.  She  vindicates  the  value  of 
accredited  divine  revelation  upon  which  faith  must  build  up 
its  confidence  in  the  future.  She  repudiates  the  assumption  of 
the  individual  to  interpret  the  laws  of  faith  and  discipline, 
which  have  the  sanction  of  ages,  by  the  mere  notions  of  a 
new  philosophical  theory,  or  to  give  up  the  acquired  historical 
bases  of  moral  law  and  rectitude  merely  because  of  the  as- 
sertions that  they  are  disproved  by  analogy  and  the  existence 
of  myths  and  fables  which  resemble  the  facts  of  sacred  history. 
The  careful  student  of  these  propositions  will  easily  recog- 
nize that  the  Church  does  not  condemn  a  free  interpretation 
of  historical  evidence,  as,  for  example,  in  Scripture,  where  there 
is  warrant  for  relinquishing  a  literal  for  a  figurative  sense. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  utterances  and  acts  of 
both  Pius  X  and  those  who  act  under  his  chief  authority,  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  anxious  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  science  in  all  its  domains;  but  also  to  maintain  that 
first  of  prerogatives  and  duties  which  her  position  as  Christ's 
representative  entails — namely,  to  advance  the  principles  of 
sound  ethics  and  religion,  and  to  make  education  not  merely 
the  vehicle  of  intellectual  prowess  (which  may  lead  to  fatal 
errors),  but  also  of  that  highest  culture  which  Christian  civi- 
lization represents,  only  because  it  has  been  moved  by  Chris- 
tian principles  as  taught  in  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrinal  code 
of  the  Church. 

In  a  next  article  we  hope  to  consider  some  of  the  leading 
propositions  of  the  Syllabus  in  their  main  bearing  upon  Catho- 
lic teaching  and  practice. 


Hnalecta* 


EX  ACTIS  SUMMI  PONTIFICIS. 

Facultas  benedicendi  Coronas  "  Crucigerorum  "  conce- 

DITUR  SaCERDOTIBUS  QUI  NOMEN  DEDERINT  "  AsSOCIATIONI 

Sacerdotum  Adoratorum." 
Beatissime  Pater: 

Episcopus  Covingtonensis,  ad  genua  Sanctitatis  Vestrae 
provolutus,  exponit  quod  ipse  a  tredecim  annis  est  in  Statibus 
Foederatis  Americae  Septentrionalis  protector  Associationis 
Sacerdotum  Adoratormn  quae  cum  approbatione  Sanctae  Sedis 
per  totum  orbem  diffusa  est  et  quam  in  praedictos  Status 
Foederatos  invexit. 

Et  supplex  implorat  ut  sacerdotes  ex  quacumque  regione 
qui  nomen  dederint  praedictae  Associationi  possint  benedi- 
cendo  Coronas  eis  annectere  Indulgentias  Crucigerorum  vulgo 
dictas. 

Juxta  preces  ex  animo;  et  dilectis  iiliis  Apostolicam  Bene- 
dictionem  peramanter  impertimus. 

Die  2^  Mense  Maio  An.  ipoy.  Pius  Pp.  X. 

Concordat  cum  originali.     Roma,  die  30  Maii  1907. 
Camillus  Paulus,  Episc.  Covington. 
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E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGULARIUM. 
Program  MA  generale  studiorum  a  Pio  X  PP.  approbatum 

PRO  OMNIBUS  SeMINARIIS  ItALIAE. 

Illustre  e  Molto  Rev.  Monsignore  come  Fratello, 

La  S.  Congregazione  dei  VV.  e  RR.  avendo  avuto  dal  S. 
Padre  rincarico  di  riordinare  i  Seminari  d'ltalia,  oltre  ad 
aver  presi  a  tal  fine  special!  provvedimenti,  ha  creduto  oppor- 
tuno  di  proporre  un  Programma  generale  di  studi  per  unifor- 
mare  e  migliorare  rinsegnamento  nei  Seminari  medesimi. 

NeU'elaborare  il  Programma  si  e  preso  a  base  dell'ordina- 
mento  degli  studi  la  divisione  dei  corsi  che  e  stata  ormai  in- 
trodotta  in  quasi  tutti  i  Seminari,  cioe  in  Ginnasio,  Liceo, 
Teologia. 

Per  le  materie  d'insegnamento  nel  Ginnasio  e  nel  Liceo  e 
per  la  loro  distribuzione,  si  e  ritenuto  doversi  seguire,  con  le 
necessarie  modificazioni,  i  programmi  vigenti  in  Italia;  e  cio 
non  perche  siano  perfetti,  ma  principalmente  per  le  seguente 
ragioni : 

1°  I  programmi  in  vigore  rappresentano  innanzi  alia  so- 
cieta  lo  sviluppo  della  cultura  che  oggi  si  richiede,  onde  I'opin- 
ione  pubblica  circonda  naturalmente  di  maggiore  stima  coloro 
che  vengono  istruiti  secondo  i  medesimi ;  e  il  rifiutarli  sarebbe 
mettere  il  clero,  almeno  secondo  il  giudizio  di  molti,  al  disotto 
dei  secolari. 

2°  E  da  considerare  inoltre  che  i  nostri  alunni  non  possono, 
in  via  ordinaria,  decidersi  seriamente  sulla  loro  vocazione  alio 
stato  ecclesiastico,  se  non  quando  sono  giunti  a  una  eta  piii 
matura :  sembra  quindi  utile  di  ordinare  gli  studi  in  modo  che 
gli  alunni  possano  trovarsi  in  grado  di  fornirsi  de'  titoli  legali, 
e  con  cio  esser  piu  liberi  nella  scelta  dello  stato.  Senza  dire 
poi,  che  detti  titoli,  anziche  nuocere,  saranno  giovevoli  anche 
a  quelli  che  Dio  si  degnera  di  chiamare  alia  vita  sacerdotale. 

Una  saggia  e  accorta  direzione  impedira  facilmente,  o  at- 
tenuera  di  molto,  gl'  inconvenienti  che  potrebbero  nascere  dal 
caso  di  alunni  che  tentassero  di  rimanere  in  Seminario,  dopo  il 
Ginnasio,  al  solo  scopo  di  conseguire  la  licenza  liceale. 
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Finalmente  il  programma  del  Liceo  non  aggiunge  alle  ma- 
terie  che  debbono  far  parte  della  Filosofia  nei  Seminari,  se 
non  la  continuazione  dello  studio  delle  Lettere  e  della  Storia, 
studio  che  e  necessarissimo  anche  agli  alunni  del  Santuario, 
per  riuscire  instructi  ad  omne  opus  bonum. 

Si  e  stimato  conveniente  di  premettere  un  anno  di  Prope  • 
deutica  alia  Teologia,  sia  per  completare  Tinsegnamento  della 
filosofia,  sia  per  esporre  alcune  materie  che  non  troverebbero 
facilmente  luogo  nel  corso  teologico;  ma  da  questo  anno  si 
potra  ottenere  la  dispensa  dalla  S.  C.  dei  VV.  e  RR.  quando 
venga  dimostrato  che  nel  Liceo  si  e  provveduto  per  una  ade- 
guata  preparazione  alia  Teologia. 

Per  gli  studi  teologici  sono  determinate  le  materie  necessarie 
a  renderli  completi,  e  che  nondimeno  possano  comodamente 
svolgersi  in  quattro  anni. 

Tale  e  il  Programma  che,  debitamente  approvato  della  su- 
prema  autorita  del  S.  Padre,  mi  pregio  di  rimettere  alia  S.  V. 
con  la  preghiera  di  far  si  che,  nel  prossimo  anno  scolastico,  il 
medesimo  entri  pienamente  in  vigore  per  i  corsi  di  studi  sta- 
biliti  in  codesto  V.  Seminario. 

La  S.  V.  e  pregata  ancora  di  riferire  a  questa  S.  C.  circa 
I'ordinamento  scolastico  di  codesto  V.  Seminario,  come  pure 
di  trasmettere  I'elenco  degl'insegnanti  e  la  lista  dei  libri  di 
testo  adottati. 

Nutro  ferma  fiducia  che,  grazie  alle  cure  diligenti  della 
S.  v.,  sara  assicurata  I'esatta  osservanza  del  Programma,  la 
quale  contribuira  efficacemente  a  perfezionare  la  cultura  del 
clero,  ponendolo  in  grado  di  compiere,  con  maggior  frutto  per 
le  anime,  la  sua  alta  missione. 

Augurandole  dal  Signore  ogni  bene,  con  riverente  stima  mi 
pregio  di  confermarmi. 

Roma,  10  maggio  1907. 

Come  Fratello 

D.  Card.  Ferrata^  Prefetto. 

F.  GiusTiNi,  Segretario. 
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Programma  Generale  di  Studi. 

I. DiVISIONE  DEL  CORSO  DI  StUDI. 

II  Corso  di  studi  in  tutti  i  Seminari  d'ltalia  si  divide  in  Gin- 
nasio,  Liceo  e  Teologia. 

11. GiNNASIO. 

a)  Nessuno  sara  ascritto  alle  classi  ginnasiali  se  non  pre- 
senti  il  certificato  che  ne  dimostri  I'idoneita,  per  aver  com- 
piuto  regolarmente  le  classi  precedenti,  o  non  ne  superi  il 
relative  esame. 

h)  II  Ginnasio  avra  un  corso  di  cinque  anni.  diviso  in  cinque 
classi,  nelle  quali  s'insegneranno  le  materie  dei  programmi 
vigenti,  seguendone  anche  la  distribuzione  delle  ore,  in  modo 
pero  che,  da  una  parte,  si  dia  una  certa  preferenza  alia  lingua 
latina  in  tutte  le  classi,  e  dall'altra,  si  mettano  gli  alunni  in 
grado  di  prendere  la  licenza  ginnasiale. 

c)  Si  assegnera  almeno  un'ora  per  settimana  in  ogni  classe 
per  I'istruzione  catechistica. 

III. — Liceo. 

a)  Nessuno  sia  ammesso  al  Liceo  che  non  abbia  regolar- 
mente compiuto  le  classi  ginnasiali,  superandone  gli  esami. 

h)  1\  Liceo  sara  diviso  in  tre  classi  corrispondenti  a  tre 
anni  di  studio,  le  quali  per  le  materie  e  per  le  ore  d'insegna- 
mento  si  adatteranno  ai  programmi  vigenti;  in  modo  che  gli 
alunni  possano  prendere  la  licenza  liceale,  e  d'altra  parte  si 
dia  piu  ampio  sviluppo  alia  sana  filosofia. 

c)  Si  dovra  assegnare  almeno  un'ora  per  s^timana  all' 
insegnamento  della  religione. 

IV. — Anno  preparatorio  alla  Teologia. 

a)  In  questo  corso,  oltre  a  rendere  piu  profonda  la  cono- 
scenza  della  filosofia,  si  studieranno  speciali  materie,  le  quali 
potranno  essere  quelle  indicate  neU'esempio  d'orario  che  si 
trova  in  calce  di  questo  programma  (Quadro  A.). 

b)  Nei  Seminari  dove  sara  stabilito  questo  speciale  anno 
di  Propedeutica,  lo  studio  della  filosofia  nei  tre  anni  di  Liceo 
dovra  comprendere:  psicologia,  logica  e  metafisica  generale, 
etica. 
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c)  Dove  si  ottenesse  dispensa  da  quest'anno,  nei  tre  anni  di 
Liceo,  per  i  chierici  aspiranti  al  sacerdozio,  oltre  le  materie 
stabilite  nei  Programmi,  si  dovranno  assegnare  almeno  due  ore 
di  piu  per  settimana,  fosse  anche  nei  giovedi,  per  compire  lo 
studio  della  filosofia,  specialmente  di  quelle  parti  che  sono  ne- 
cessarie  per  una  adeguata  preparazione  agli  studi  teologici. 

V. — Teologia. 

a)  La  Teologia  avra  un  corso  di  quattro  anni  diviso  in 
quattro  classi,  con  un  orario  regolare  di  quattro  ore  d'insegna- 
mento  al  giorno. 

h)  Esso  comprendera  le  materie  seguenti:  Luoghi  teologici 
— Introduzione  generale  e  speciale  alia  S.  Scrittura — Esegesi 
biblica  —  Teologia  dogmatica  e  sacramentaria  —  Teologia 
morale  e  pastorale — Istituzioni  di  diritto  Canonico — Storia 
ecclesiastica — Lingua  ebraica — Lingua  greca — Archeologia  ed 
Arte  Sacra — S.  Eloquenza  e  Patristica — S.  Liturgia. 

VI. DlSPOSIZIONI   GENERALI. 

a)  Perche  tale  programma  sia  convenientemente  eseguito, 
ogni  Seminario  abbia  un  Prefetto  degli  Studi,  eletto  dal  Ves- 
covo. 

6)  Al  Prefetto  spettera,  sempre  sotto  la  dipendenza  del 
Vescovo,  la  preparazione  degli  schemi  per  i  professori,  la  com- 
pilazione  del  Calendario  e  degli  Orari  scolastici. 

c)  Egli — sentito  anche  il  parere  de'  Professori,  che  dovra 
chiamare  a  consiglio  ogni  mese  e  con  piii  frequenza  se  lo 
giudichera  necessario  —  adattera  al  bisogno  e  anche  modi- 
fichera  i  programmi  vigenti,  distribuira  le  ore  d'insegnamento 
de'  programmi  medesimi,  in  modo  che,  salva  la  sostanza  e  la 
preparazione  adeguata  agli  esami  di  licenza,  si  possa  dare 
maggior  tempo  a  materie  di  piu  grande  importanza  rispetto 
al  fine  de'Seminari,  come  si  e  gia  osservato  per  il  latino  nei 
Ginnasio  e  per  la  Filosofia  nei  Liceo. 

d)  L'anno  scolastico  durera  non  meno  di  nove  mesi. 

e)  II  Prefetto  degli  Studi,  con  il  Consiglio  de' Professori, 
disporra  che  alia  fine  delFanno  si  facciano  regolari  e  severi 
esami  di  tutte  le  materie,  per  la  promozione  alle  classi  su- 
periori,  fissando  il  voto  necessario  per  ottenere  la  idoneita. 
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f)  Sara  stabilita  una  sessione  per  gli  esami  di  riparazione. 

g)  Le  singole  materie  negli  studi  liceali  e  teologici  saranno 
affidate  a  distinti  Professori,  i  quali  potranno,  in  via  eccezion- 
ale,  essere  incaricati  deirinsegnamento  di  qualche  materia  af- 
fine.  Si  dovra  sempre  pero  evitare  ad  ogni  costo  rinconveni- 
ente  die  una  stessa  persona  abbia  troppe  ore  d'insegnamento, 
con  danno  evidente  degli  alunni. 

h)  Nello  svolgimento  della  propria  materia,  ciascun  Pro- 
fessore  adottera  untesto,  che  spieghera  in  modo  da  poter 
esaurire  dentro  I'anno,  proporzionatamente  e  per  intero,  il 
programma. 

i)  Per  il  Ginnasio  ed  il  Liceo,  dovendo  seguirsi  i  pro- 
grammi  vigenti,  i  libri  di  teste  saranno  scelti  a  norma  dei 
programmi  medesimi,  avuto  naturalmente  riguardo  airindole 
e  alio  scopo  dei  Seminari. 

k)  Per  la  Filosofia  e  la  Teologia  il  teste  sara  proposto  dal 
Consiglio  dei  Professori,  e  sottomesso  all'approvazione  del 
Vescovo. 

NoTA. — Nei  Seminari  centrali  e  interdiocesani,  i  diritti  dell' 
Ordinario  spettano  al  Collegio  dei  Vescovi  cointeressati. 

Vidimus  et  adprohavimus,  V enerahilibus  fratribus  Episcopis 
adelem  ohservantiam  .enixe  commendantes. 

Die  V  Maii,  festo  S.  Pii  V,  anno  mcmvii. 
PIVS  PP.  X. 


E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  INDULGENTIARUM. 

I. 

Actus  heroicus  ad  libitum  revocari  potest. 

Ad  banc  S.  Congregationem  Indulgentiarum  transmissum 

est  a  S.  C.  Christiano  Nomini  propagando  praeposita  sequens 

dubium,  cuius  solutionem  R.mus  Episcopus  Chicoutimiensis 

postulavit,  nempe: 

An  fidelis  emittens  actum  heroicum,  quod  votum  ordinarie 
vocatur,  quo  in  suffragium  defunctorum,  divinae  Maiestati 
offert  omnes  indulgentias,  quas  vivens  lucrari  potest,  nee  non 
omnia  sua  opera  satisfactoria,  et  etiam  suffragia  sibimet  post 
mortem  conferenda,  possit,  quando  ipsi  libuerit,  revocare? 
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Et  S.  C.  proposito  dubio  respondendum  mandavit : 
Affirmative. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis,  die 
20  Februarii  1907. 

C.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 
L.  *  S. 

Pro  R.  P.  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laod.,  Secret. 
JosEPHUs  M.  Can.  Coselli,  Substit. 

II. 

SoDALEs  Societatis  SS.  Rosarii  indulgentias  lucrari  pote- 

RUNT  ETIAMSI  SINGULAS  DECADAS  AD  LIBITUM  SEPARENT. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X  in  Audientia 
mihi  infrascripto  concessa,  die  13  Octobris  1906,  benigne 
concessit  ut  Sodales  Societatis  Rosarii  quascumque  Indulgen- 
tias recitationi  adnexas  lucrari  valeant  etiam  singulas  decadas 
ad  libitum  separando,  non  solum  quando  agitur  de  illo  Rosario 
infra  hebdomadam  recitando  cui  Sodales  tenentur,  sed  de  aliis 
Rosariis  intra  quemcumque  diem  ultronea  devotione  recitatis. 

In  quorum  fidem,  etc. 

Romae,  14  Octobris,  1906. 

L.  *  S. 

Fr.  Hyacinthus  M.  Cormier,  M.  G.  0.  P. 

III. 

InDULG.     50    D.     CONCEDITUR    ALUMNIS    RELIGIOSARUM    FAMI- 

liarum  quoties  quamdam  iaculat.   precem  recitant, 
CUM  intentione  denuo  religiosa  vota  nuncupandi. 

Beatissime  Pater,  Frater  Maria  Henricus  Desqueyrous  Pro- 
curator Generalis  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis 
Vestrae  provolutus,  humiliter  exponit,  quod  in  diversis  utrius- 
que  sexus  communitatibus,  ad  saepius  renovandam  professionis 
religiosae  memoriam,  habitualis  facta  est  ilia  ad  sacratissimum 
Cor  lesu  devota  invocatio:  Cor  lesu,  charitatis  victima,  fac 
me  Tibi  hostiam  viventem,  sanctam,  Deo  placentem. 

Instanter  exinde  supplicat  humilis  orator,  ut  Sanctitas 
Vestra  huic  invocationi  aliquam  indulgentiam  concedere  digne- 
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tur,  toties  lucrandam,  quoties  recitabitur  cum  intentione  re- 
ligiosam  professionem  renovandi. 

Et  Deus,  etc. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X,  in  audientia 
habita  die  27  Februarii  1907  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Prae- 
fecto  Sacrae  Congregationis  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis 
praepositae  omnibus  utriusque  sexus  Religiosarum  familiarum 
alumnis  et  alumnabus,  vota  emittentibus,  benigne  concessit  In- 
dulgentiam  quinquaginta  dierum  toties  lucrandam,  quoties  ipsi 
vel  ipsae,  cum  intentione  denuo  religiosa  vota  nuncupandi, 
praefatam  iaculatoriam  precem  corde  saltem  contrito  ac  de- 
vote recitaverint.  Praesenti  in  perpetuum  valituro.  Contrariis 
quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  e  Secretaria  eiusdem  Sacrae  Congregationis, 
die  27  Februarii  1907. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 


L.  *S. 


■^  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 


E  S.  R.  ET  UNIV.  INQUISITIONE. 
I. 

TOLERATUR  IN  CASU  UT  PUELLAE  SCHISMATICAE  CANERE 
POSSINT  UNA  CUM  CATHOLICIS  IN  FUNCTIONIBUS  ECCLESI- 
ASTICIS. 

Beatissime  Pater,  Vicarius  Apostolicus  Sophiae  et  Philip- 
popolis  in  Bulgaria,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Tuae  provolutus,  hu- 
millime  exponit  quae  sequuntur : 

Sophiae  Sorores  quaedam  religiosae  Institutum  puellarum 
(Pensionnat)  dirigunt,  in  quo  cum  catholicis  etiam  schisma- 
ticae  admittuntur.  Mos  invaluit  ut  in  functionibus  ecclesia- 
sticis  ac  praesertim  in  expositione  ac  benedictione  cum  Sanctis- 
simo,  uti  etiam  ante  et  post  illam,  puellae  schismaticae  una  cum 
catholicis  in  Ecclesia  parochiali  canant.  Unde  petit  orator  an 
hie  usus  tolerari  possit,  habitis  sub  oculis  sequentibus  animad- 
versionibus : 

I.  Agitur  de  loco  in  quo  numerus  catholicorum,  relate  ad 
schismaticos  est  valde  exiguus. 
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2.  Nullum  adest  periculum  scandali,  namque  idem  usus 
servatur  in  fere  omnibus  Orientis  regionibus. 

3.  Adest  contra  spes  conversionis  acatholicorum. 

4.  Durum  esset  Sororibus,  quae  Institutum  dirigunt,  puellis 
schismaticis  sponte  ac  lubenter  in  Ecclesia  cum  catholicis  can- 
tantibus  silentium  imponere. 

5.  Denique  eaedem  puellae  schismaticae,  utpote  bona  fide 
in  schismate  viventes,  non  videntur.  uti  excommunicatae  esse 
habendae. 

Feria  IV,  die  24  lanuarii  ipo6. 

E.mi  Patres,  attentis  peculiaribus  circumstantiis  in  casu 
concurrentibus,  respondendum  mandarunt:  Prout  exponitur 
a  Vicario  Apostolico  Sophiae  et  Philippopolis,  tolerari  posse. 

In  sequenti  vero  feria  V  eiusdem.  mensis  et  anni,  in  so- 
lita  audientia  R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  S.  O.  impertita,  facta  de 
his  SS.mo  D.  N.  Pio  PP.  X  relatione,  Sanctitas  Sua  reso- 
lutionem  E.morum  Patrum  adprobavit  et  confirmavit.  Con- 
trariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Petrus  Palombelli,  S.  R.  et  U.  I.  Secret. 


II. 
Syllabus  Propositionum  Reprobatarum. 
Decretum. 
Feria  IV,  die  j  lulii  i^oj 
Lamentabili  sane  exitu  aetas  nostra  freni  impatiens  in  rerum 
summis  rationibus  indagandis  ita  nova  non  raro  sequitur  ut, 
dimissa  humani  generis  quasi  haereditate,  in  errores  incidat 
gravissimos.      Qui  errores  longe  erunt  perniciosiores,   si  de 
disciplinis  agitur  sacris,  si  de  Sacra  Scriptura  interpretanda, 
si  de  fidei  praecipuis  mysteriis.     Dolendum  autem  vehementer 
inveniri  etiam  inter  catholicos  non  ita  paucos  scriptores  qui, 
praetergressi  fines  a  patribus  ac  ab  ipsa  Sancta  Ecclesia  statu- 
tes, altioris  intelligentiae  specie  et  historicae  considerationis 
nomine,    eum    dogmatum    progressum    quaerunt    qui,    reipsa, 
eorum  corruptela  est. 

Ne  vero  huius  generis  errores,  qui  quotidie  inter  fideles  spar- 
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guntur,  in  eorum  animis  radices  figant  ac  fidei  sinceritatem  cor- 
rumpant,  placuit  SSmo  D.  N.  Pio  divina  providentia  Pp.  X 
ut  per  hoc  Sacrae  Romanae  et  Universalis  Inquisitionis  offi- 
cium  ii  qui  inter  eos  praecipui  essent,  notarentur  et  repro- 
barentur. 

Quare,  institute  diligentissimo  examine,  praehabitoque  RR. 
DD.  Consultorum  veto,  Emi  ac  Rmi  Dni  Cardinales,  in  rebus 
fidei  et  morum  Inquisitores  Generales,  propositiones  quae  se- 
quuntur  reprobandas  ac  proscribendas  esse  iudicarunt,  prouti 
hoc  generali  Decreto  reprobantur  ac  proscribuntur : 

1.  Ecclesiastica  lex  quae  praescribit  subiicere  praeviae  cen- 
surae  libros  Divinas  respicientes  Scripturas,  ad  cultores  en- 
tices aut  exegeseos  scientificae  librorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  non  extenditur. 

2.  Ecclesiae  interpretatio  Sacrorum  Librorum  non  est  qui- 
dem  spernenda,  subiacet  tamen  accuratiori  exegetarum  iudicio 
et  correctioni. 

3.  Ex  iudiciis  et  censuris  ecclesiasticis  contra  liberam  et  cul- 
tiorem  exegesim  latis  colligi  potest  fidem  ab  Ecclesia  proposi- 
tam  contradicere  historiae,  et  dogmata  catholica  cum  veriori- 
bus  christianae  religionis  priginibus  componi  reipsa  non  posse. 

4.  Magisterium  Ecclesiae  ne  per  dogmaticas  quidem  defini- 
tiones  genuinum  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  sensum  determinare 
potest. 

5.  Quum  in  deposito  fidei  veritates  tantum  revelatae  con- 
tineantur,  nullo  sub  respectu  ad  Ecclesiam  pertinet  indicium 
ferre  de  assertionibus  disciplinarum  humanarum. 

6.  In  definiendis  veritatibus  ita  collaborant  discens  et  do- 
cens  Ecclesia,  ut  docenti  Ecclesiae  nihil  supersit  nisi  communes 
discentis  opinationes  sancire. 

7.  Ecclesia,  cum  proscribit  errores,  nequit  a  fidelibus  exi- 
gere  ullum  internum  assensum,  quo  indicia  a  se  edita  com- 
plectantur. 

8.  Ab  omni  culpa  immunes  existimandi  sunt  qui  reproba- 
tiones  a  Sacra  Congregatione  Indicis  aliisve  Sacris  Romanis 
Congregationibus  latas  nihili  pendunt. 

9.  Nimiam  simplicitatem  aut  ignorantiam  prae  se  ferunt  qui 
Deum  credunt  vere  esse  Scripturae  Sacrae  auctorem. 
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10.  Inspi  ratio  librorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  eo  constitit 
quod  scriptores  israelitae  religiosas  doctrinas  sub  peculiari 
quodam  aspectu,  gentibus  parum  noto  aut  ignoto,  tradiderunt. 

11.  Inspiratio  divina  non  ita  ad  totam  Scripturam  Sacram 
extenditur,  ut  omnes  et  singulas  eius  partes  ab  omni  errore 
praemuniat. 

12.  Exegeta,  si  velit  utiliter  studiis  biblicis  incumbere,  in 
primis  quamlibet  praeconceptam  opinionem  de  supernatural! 
origine  Scripturae  Sacrae  seponere  debet,  eamque  non  aliter 
interpretari  quam  cetera  documenta  mere  humana. 

13.  Parabolas  evangelicas  ipsimet  Evangelistate  ac  chris- 
tiani  secundae  et  tertiae  generationis  artificiose  digesserunt, 
atque  ita  rationem  dederunt  exigui  fructus  praedicationis 
Christi  apud  iudaeos. 

14.  In  pluribus  narrationibus  non  tarn  quae  vera  sunt  Evan- 
gelistae  retulerunt,  quam  quae  lectoribus,  etsi  falsa,  censu- 
erunt  magis  proficua. 

15.  Evangelia  usque  ad  definitum  constitutumque  canonem 
continuis  additionibus  et  correctionibus  aucta  fuerunt;  in  ipsis 
proinde  doctrinae  Christi  non  remansit  nisi  tenue  et  incertum 
vestigium. 

16.  Narrationes  loannis  non  sunt  proprie  historia,  sed  mys- 
tica  Evangelii  contemplatio ;  sermones,  in  eius  evangelio  con- 
tenti,  sunt  meditationes  theologicae  circa  mysterium  salutis 
historica  veritate  destitutae. 

17.  Ouartum  Evangelium  miracula  exaggeravit  non  tantum 
ut  extraordinaria  magis  apparerent,  sed  etiam  ut  aptiora  fi- 
erent  ad  significandum  opus  et  gloriam  Verbi  Incarnati. 

18.  loannes  sibi  vindicat  quidem  rationem  testis  de  Christo; 
re  tamen  vera  non  est  nisi  eximius  testis  vitae  christianae,  sen 
vitae  Christi  in  Ecclesia,  exeunte  primo  saeculo. 

19.  Heterodoxi  exegetae  fidelius  expresserunt  sensum 
verum  Scripturarum  quam  exegetae  catholici. 

20.  Revelatio  nihil  aHud  esse  potuit  quam  acquisita  ab  ho- 
mine  suae  ad  Deum  relationis  conscientia. 

21.  Revelatio,  obiectum  fidei  catholicae  constituens,  non 
fuit  cum  Apostolis  completa. 
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22.  Dogmata  quae  Ecclesia  perhibet  tamquam  revelata,  non 
sunt  veritates  e  coelo  delapsae,  sed  sunt  interpretatio  quaedam 
factorum  religiosorum  quam  humana  mens  laborioso  conatu 
sibi  comparavit. 

23.  Existere  potest  et  reipsa  existit  oppositio  inter  facta 
quae  in  Sacra  Scriptura  narrantur  eisque  innixa  Ecclesiae  dog- 
mata; ita  ut  criticus  tamquam  falsa  reiicere  possit  facta  quae 
Ecclesia  tamquam  certissima  credit. 

24.  Reprobandus  non  est  exegeta  qui  praemissas  adstruit, 
ex  quibus  sequitur  dogmata  historice  falsa  aut  dubia  esse,  dum- 
modo  dogmata  ipsa  directe  non  neget. 

25.  Assensus  fidei  ultimo  innititur  in  congerie  probabili- 
tatum. 

26.  Dogmata  fidei  retinenda  sunt  tantummodo  iuxta  sen- 
sum  practicum,  idest  tanquam  norma  praeceptiva  agendi,  non 
vero  tanquam  norma  credendi. 

2y.  Divinitas  lesu  Christi  ex  Evangeliis  non  probatur;  sed 
est  dogma  quod  conscientia  Christiana  e  notione  Messiae  de- 
duxit. 

28.  lesus,  quum  ministerium  suum  exercebat,  non  in  eum 
finem  loquebatur  ut  doceret  se  esse  Messiam,  neque  eius  mira- 
cula  eo  spectabant  ut  id  demonstraret. 

29.  Concedere  licet  Christum  quem  exhibet  historia,  multo 
inferiorem  esse  Christo  qui  est  obiectum  fidei. 

30.  In  omnibus  textibus  evangelicis  nomen  Filius  Dei  aequi- 
valet  tantum  nomini  Messias,  minime  vero  significat  Christum 
esse  verum  et  naturalem  Dei  Filium. 

31.  Doctrina  de  Christo  quam  tradunt  Paulus,  loannes  et 
Concilia  Nicaenum,  Ephesinum,  Chalcedonense,  non  est  ea 
quam  lesus  docuit,  sed  quam  de  lesu  concepit  conscientia 
Christiana. 

32.  Conciliari  nequit  sensus  naturalis  textuum  evangeli- 
corum  cum  eo  quod  nostri  theologi  docent  de  conscientia  et 
scientia  infallibili  lesu  Christi. 

33.  Evidens  est  cuique  qui  praeconceptis  non  ducitur  opin- 
ionibus,  lesum  aut  errorem  de  proximo  messianico  adventu 
fuisse  professum,  aut  maiorem  partem  ipsius  doctrinae  in 
Evangeliis  Synopticis  contentae  authenticitate  carere. 
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34.  Criticus  nequit  asserere  Christo  scientiam  nullo  circum- 
scriptam  limite  nisi  facta  hypothesi,  quae  historice  haud  con- 
cipi  potest  quaeque  sensui  morali  repugnat,  nempe  Christum 
uti  hominem  habuisse  scientiam  Dei  et  nihilominus  noluisse 
notitiam  tot  rerum  communicare  cum  discipulis  ac  posteritate. 

35.  Christus  non  semper  habuit  conscientiam  suae  digni- 
tatis messianicae. 

36.  Resurrectio  Salvatoris  non  est  proprie  factum  ordinis 
historici,  sed  factum  ordinis  mere  supernaturalis,  nee  demon- 
stratum  nee  demonstrabile,  quod  conscientia  Christiana  sensim 
ex  aliis  derivavit. 

:^y.  Fides  in  resurrectionem  Christi  ab  initio  fuit  non  tarn 
de  facto  ipso  resurrectionis,  quam  de  vita  Christi  immortali 
apud  Deum. 

38.  Doctrina  de  morte  piaculari  Christi  non  est  evangelica 
sed  tantum  paulina. 

39.  Opiniones  de  origine  sacramentorum,  quibus  Patres 
Tridentini  imbuti  erant  quaeque  in  eorum  canones  dogmaticos 
procul  dubio  influxum  habuerunt,  longe  distant  ab  iis  quae 
nunc  penes  historicos  rei  christianae  indagatores  merito  ob- 
tinent. 

40.  Sacramenta  ortum  habuerunt  ex  eo  quod  Apostoli 
eorumque  successores  ideam  ahquam  et  intentionem  Christi, 
suadentibus  et  moventibus  circumstantiis  et  eventibus,  inter- 
pretati  sunt. 

41.  Sacramenta  eo  tantum  spectant  ut  in  mentem  hominis 
revocent  praesentiam  Creatoris  semper  beneficam. 

42.  Communitas  Christiana  necessitatem  baptismi  induxit, 
adoptans  ilium  tamquam  ritum  necessarium,  eique  professionis 
christianae  obligationes  adnectens. 

43.  Usus  conferendi  baptismum  infantibus  evolutio  fuit  dis- 
ciplinaris,  quae  una  ex  causis  extitit  ut  sacramentum  resolvere- 
tur  in  duo,  in  baptismum  scilicet  et  poenitentiam. 

44.  Nihil  probat  ritum  sacramenti  confirmationis  usurpatum 
fuisse  ab  Apostolis:  formalis  autem  distinctio  duorum  sacra- 
mentorum, baptismi  scilicet  et  confirmationis,  haud  spectat  ad 
historiam  christianismi  primitivi. 
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45.  Non  omnia,  quae  narrat  Paulus  de  institutione  Eucha- 
ristiae  (I.  Cor.  xi,  23-25),  historice  sunt  sumenda. 

46.  Non  adfuit  in  primitiva  Ecclesia  conceptus  de  christiano 
peccatore  auctoritate  Ecclesiae  reconciliato,  sed  Ecclesia  non- 
nisi  admodum  lente  huiusmodi  conceptui  assuevit.  Imo  etiam 
postquam  poenitentia  tanquam  Ecclesiae  institutio  agnita  fuit, 
non  appellabatur  sacramenti  nomine,  eo  quod  haberetur  uti 
sacramentum  probrosum. 

47.  Verba  Domini :  Accipite  Spiritum  Sanctum;  quorum 
remiseritis  peccata,  remittuntur  eis,  et  quorum  retinueritis,  re- 
tenta  sunt  (lo.  xx.  22  et  23)  minime  referuntur  ad  sacramen- 
tum poenitentiae,  quidquid  Patribus  Tridentinis  asserere 
placuit. 

48.  lacobus  in  sua  epistola  (vv.  14  et  15)  non  intendit  pro- 
mulgare  aliquod  sacramentum  Christi,  sed  commendare  pium 
aliquem  morem,  et  si  in  hoc  more  forte  cernit  medium  aliquod 
gratiae,  id  non  accipit  eo  rigore,  quo  acceperunt  theologi  qui 
notionem  et  numerum  sacramentorum  statuerunt. 

49.  Coena  Christiana  paullatim  indolem  actionis  liturgicae 
assumente,  hi,  qui  Coenae  praeesse  consueverant,  characterem 
sacerdotalem  acquisiverunt. 

50.  Seniores  qui  in  christianorum  coetibus  invigilandi  mu- 
nere  fungebantur,  instituti  sunt  ab  Apostolis  presbyteri  aut 
episcopi  ad  providendum  necessariae  crescentium  communita- 
tum  ordinationi,  non  proprie  ad  perpetuandam  missionem  et 
potestatem  Apostolicam. 

51.  Matrimonium  non  potuit  evadere  sacramentum  novae 
legis  nisi  serius  in  Ecclesia;  siquidem  ut  matrimonium  pro 
Sacramento  haberetur  necesse  erat  ut  praecederet  plena  doc- 
trinae  de  gratia  et  sacramentis  theologica  explicatio. 

52.  Alienum  fuit  a  mente  Christi  Ecclesiam  constituere  ve- 
luti  societatem  super  terram  per  longam  saeculorum  seriem 
duraturam;  quin  imo  in  mente  Christi  regnum  coeli  una  cum 
fine  mundi  iamiam  adventurum  erat. 

53.  Constitutio  organica  Ecclesiae  non  est  immutabilis;  sed 
societas  Christiana  perpetuae  evolutioni  aeque  ac  societas  hu- 
mana  est  obnoxia. 
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54.  Dogmata,  sacramenta,  hierarchia,  turn  quod  ad  notionem 
turn  quod  ad  realitatem  attinet,  non  sunt  nisi  intelligentiae 
christianae  interpretationes  evolutionesque  quae  exiguum 
germen  in  Evangelic  latens  externis  incrementis  auxerunt  per- 
feceruntque. 

55.  Simon  Petrus  ne  suspicatus  quidem  unquam  est  sibi  a 
Christo  demandatum  esse  primatum  in  Ecclesia. 

56.  Ecclesia  Romana  non  ex  divinae  providentiae  ordina- 
tione,  sed  ex  mere  politicis  conditionibus  caput  omnium  Ec- 
clesiarum  effecta  est. 

57.  Ecclesia  sese  praebet  scientiarum  naturalium  et  theologi- 
carum  progressibus  infensam. 

58.  Veritas  non  est  immutabilis  plusquam  ipse  homo,  quippe 
quae  cum  ipso,  in  ipso  et  per  ipsum  evolvitur. 

59.  Christus  determinatum  doctrinae  corpus  omnibus  tem- 
poribus  cunctisque  hominibus  applicabile  non  docuit,  sed  po- 
tius  inchoavit  motum  quemdam  religiosum  diversis  tempori- 
bus  ac  locis  adaptatum  vel  adaptandum. 

60.  Doctrina  Christiana  in  suis  exordiis  fuit  iudaica,  sed 
facta  est  per  successivas  evolutiones  primum  paulina,  tum 
ioannica,  demum  hellenica  et  universalis. 

61.  Dici  potest  absque  paradoxo  nullum  Scripturae  caput,  a 
primo  Genesis  ad  postremum  Apocalypsis,  continere  doctrinam 
prorsus  identicam  illi  quam  super  eadem  re  tradit  Ecclesia,  e: 
idcirco  nullum  Scripturae  caput  habere  eumdem  sensum  pro 
critico  ac  pro  theologo. 

62.  Praecipui  articuli  Symboli  Apostolici  non  eamdem  pro 
christianis  primorum  temporum  significationem  habebant  quam 
habent  pro  christianis  nostri  temporis. 

63.  Ecclesia  sese  praebet  imparem  ethicae  evangelicae  effi- 
caciter  tuendae,  quia  obstinate  adhaeret  immutabilibus  doc- 
trinis  quae  cum  hodiernis  progressibus  componi  nequeunt. 

64.  Progressus  scientiarum  postulat  ut  reformentur  con- 
ceptus  doctrinae  christianae  de  Deo,  de  Creatione,  de  Reve- 
latione,  de  Persona  Verbi  Incarnati,  de  Revelatione,  de  Per- 
sona Verbi  Incarnati,  de  Redemptione. 

65.  Catholicismus    hodiernus    cum    vera    scientia    componi 
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nequit   nisi   transformetur   in  quemdam   christianismum   non 
dogmaticum,  id  est  in  protestantismum  latum  et  liberalem. 

Sequenti  vero  feria  V  die  4  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  facta 
de  his  omnibus  SS.mo  D.  N.  Pio  Pp.  X  accurata  relatione, 
Sanctitas  Sua  Decretum  Emorum  Patrum  adprobavit  et  con- 
firmavit,  ac  omnes  et  singulas  supra  recensitas  propositiones 
ceu  reprobatas  ac  proscriptas  ab  omnibus  haberi  mandavit. 

Petrus  Palombelli_, 

6'.  R.  U.  I.  Notarius. 


E  SECRETARIA  BREVIUM. 

Breve  Commemorationum   Jubilaei   Quinquaginta   An- 
NORUM  AB  Erectione  Collegii  Americani  (Lovanii). 

Pius  pp.  X. 
Ad  Futuram  Rei  Memoriam. 

In  hac  Beati  Petri  Principis  Apostolorum  Cathedra,  nullis 
quidem  meritis  Nostris,  divinitus  collocati,  ad  pia  potissimum 
instituta,  in  quibus  adolescentes  in  Ecclesiae  spem  succres- 
centes,  liberalibus  disciplinis  simul  ac  religiosa  pietate  imbuun- 
tur,  paterno  ac  vigili  studio  oculos  mentis  Nostrae  converti- 
mus;  et  quae  ceteris  praestare  noscamus,  tum  alumnorum 
frequentia  ac  diligentia,  cum  assidua  bonorum  operum  exer- 
citatione,  ea  debito  laudum  praeconio  libenti  quidem  gratoque 
animo  prosequi  satagimus.  Frugifera  haec  inter  instituta 
pluribus  nominibus  optime  de  re  sacra  merita,  jure  meritoque 
accensendum  est  Conlegium  Americanum  Lovanii  in  Belgio 
anno  mdccclvii  erectum,  ad  finem  excipiendi  e  variis  Europae 
nationibus  juvenes,  illosque  ita  erudiendi,  ut  inde  novi  ad 
Foederatos  Americae  Septentrionalis  Status,  divini  verbi  prae- 
cones  solvant.  Conlegium  enim  illud  maxima  brevi  favente 
Deo  incrementa  habuit.  Et  sane  ab  eodem  plus  quam  quin- 
genti  prodierunt  missionarii,  qui  religionis  provehendae  studio 
flagrantes,  neque  laboribus  fracti,  neque  adversis  rebus  de- 
fatigati,  sed  ad  pretiosam  usque  in  conspectu  Domini  san- 
guinis effusionem  pro  Christi  fide  parati^  uberrimos  in 
Dominico  agro  excolendo  fructus  perceperunt.     In  omnes  vel 
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longo  terrarum  spatio  dissitas  Foederatorum  Statuum  Ameri- 
cae  Septentrionalis  regiones,  exivit  sonus  eorum,  auctaque 
feliciter  in  illis  partibus  Christi  re,  Missionariorum  eorundem 
actuosi  zeli,  ac  germanae  fidei,  necnon  immutati  erga  Romanam 
Cathedram  obsequii  miranda  ibidem  testimonia  suppetunt. 
Nunc  autem  cum  hoc  anno  quinquagesimus  sese  vertat  a  pri- 
maeva  Conlegii  ipsius  erectione,  placet  Nobis  votis  annuere 
Antistitis  Covingtoniensis  Praesidis  Commissionis  Episco- 
porum  Americanorum  memorati  Conlegii  regimini  praeposi- 
tae,  atque  auspicatissima  eadem  occasione  propensae  Nostrae 
voluntatis  sensus  significare.  Etenim  hac  tempestate,  qua  tot 
tantaque  mala  videt  lugetque  christianus  orbis,  gratum  Nobis 
est,  exantlatos  pro  vera  fide  propaganda  labores  celebrare,  ut 
alii  ad  imitationem  excitentur,  atque  egregia  Missionariorum 
facinora  studeant  aemulari,  ne  quid  Catholicum  nomen  detri- 
menti  capiat,  sed  disjectis  hostium  molitionibus,  novo  Christi 
Redemptoris  religio  splendore  renideat.  Itaque  hortamur 
ipsius  Conlegii  doctores  et  alumnos,  ut  stent  in  fide  constantes, 
numquam  a  proposito  sibi  fine  deflectant,  sed  ma  jorum  vesti- 
giis  insistentes,  omni  ope  studeant,  ut  Americae  Septentriona- 
lis regiones  Evangelicis  praeconibus  abundent.  Propterea 
precamur  bonorum  omnium  auctorem  Deum,  ut  ipsum  Conle- 
gium  fortunet  propitius,  ut  illius  moderatores,  doctores, 
alumnos  et  benefactores,  peculiaribus  misericordiae  suae  gra- 
tiis  complectatur ;  atque  interim  coelestium  munerum  auspi- 
cem,  Nostraeque  benevolentiae  testimonium,  Americani  prae- 
fati  Conlegii  moderatoribus,  doctoribus,  alumnis  et  benefac- 
toribus  quos  recensuimus,  Apostolicam  Benedictionem  pera- 
manter  impertimur.  Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  an- 
nulo  Piscatoris  die  xix  Julii  mdccccvii. 
Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  Quarto. 

R.  Card.  Merry  del  Val, 

A  Secretis  Status. 
Locus  *  Sigilli. 
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OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

Pontifical  Act  :  The  Holy  Father,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Covington,  grants  the  faculty  of  blessing  the  Cro- 
zier  Beads  to  priests  duly  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League. 

S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  publishes  the 
program  of  studies  to  be  adopted  in  the  Italian  ecclesiastical 
seminaries.  The  preparatory  studies  to  Theology  correspond 
with  the  requirements  of  the  secular  or  public  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  Latin  and  High  Schools  authorized  by  the 
government.  The  schema  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  S.  Congregation  enjoining  the  definite 
observance  of  the  program  upon  all  Ordinaries  in  Italy,  be- 
ginning with  the  opening  of  the  next  scholastic  year. 

S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences: 

1.  Decides  that  persons  having  made  the  so-called  Heroic 
Act,  which  has  the  form  of  a  vow,  may  revoke  the  same  at 
their  discretion. 

2.  Grants  to  members  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity  the  privi- 
lege of  interrupting  the  recitation  of  the  beads  without  for- 
feiting the  indulgences  hitherto  attached  to  each  bead  only 
when  the  five  decades  were  completed. 

3.  Grants  to  religious  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days  as  often 
as  they  recite  the  invocation :  "  Heart  of  Jesus,  Victim  of 
charity,  make  of  me  an  oblation,  living,  holy,  pleasing  to  God," 
if  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  intention  of  renewing  their 
religious  profession. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  permits  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  Bulgarian  convents  to  assemble  their  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  schismatics,  at  divine  service  in  chapel 
where  all  join  in  the  sacred  chants,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  scandal  or  perversion  in  such  practice. 
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New  Syllabus  of  Errors  contains  text  of  sixty-five  con- 
demned propositions  prepared  by  the  Congr.  of  the  Inquisition 
and  approved  by  Pius  X. 

Secretariate  of  Briefs  congratulates  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Louvain  on  the  occasion  of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  (See 
page  328.) 


A  READER  OF  "SIXES  AND  SEVENS." 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : 

It  might  interest  the  readers  of  the  article  "Sixes  and  Sevens" 
to  hear  what  a  novice  in  the  study  of  Church  Music  has  to  say 
in  reply  to  the  difficult  (?)  question  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
Church  music  compositions  of  Gounod  and  Beethhoven  may  be 
termed  "  holy "  music,  i.  e.^  true  Church  music,  and  what  he 
thinks  of  the  reply  given  to  "  Perplexed  "  on  page  196  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Review. 

I  claim  that  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  decide  whether  or  no  the 
Church  music  compositions  of  Gounod  and  Beethhoven  may  be 
termed  "  holy "  music,  provided  the  judge  in  the  case  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Motu  propria  regulations,  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  says  expressly :  "  For  these  reasons  the  Gregorian  plain- 
song  was  always  considered  as  the  highest  model  for  sacred 
music,  and  thus  the  following  general  law  can  be  enunciated — a 
church  composition  is  so  much  more  sacred  and  liturgical  as  it 
the  more  nearly  approaches  Gregorian  melody  in  its  form,  its  in- 
spiration, and  its  style;  and  it  is  so  much  the  less  worthy  of  the 
temple  the  more  it  deviates  from  this  highest  model." 

Such  qualities  we  find  in  the  Palestrina  style  of  music  and  in 
many  compositions  of  the  Cecilian  School  (I  say  many  Cecilians, 
not  all — for  many  Cecilians  have  composed  Church  music  which 
is  not  worldly  and  incorrect  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony, 
though  lacking  in  artistic  value).  As  to  Gounod  and  Beethhoven, 
I  dare  say  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  notice  that  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  good  Church  music  are  lacking  in  their  compositions.  For 
instance,  just  glance  at  the  Gloria  in  Gounod's  "  Paschal  Mass," 
and  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Gounod's  "  Faust "  you  will 
easily  notice  that  Gounod's  Gloria  recalls  strongly  the  music  in 
his  '*  Faust."  Hence  he  makes  no  difference  in  his  style  whether 
he  writes  for  the  stage  or  for  the  church. 
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Concerning  the  Church  music  compositions  of  Mozart,  Gounod, 
Beethhoven,  etc.,  I  dare  say  their  compositions  are  of  artistic 
value  as  to  the  music,  but  their  compositions  are  not  suitable  for 
the  house  of  God  because  (i)  of  their  form  (length,  superfluous 
repetitions,  duets,  omissions,  or  change  of  words),  and  (2)  of 
their  style  of  music  (words  suited  to  music,  whereas  in  plain 
chant  it  is  vice  versa — music  suited  to  words ;  and  the  composi- 
tions are  also  worldly  and  theatrical  in  style). 

I  therefore  claim:  Mozart,  Gounod,  Beethhoven,  and  the  like, 
are  artists  as  to  the  music  they  composed:  it  is  good  music,  but 
their  compositions  are  not  true  Church  music,  because  of  the 
form  and  style  of  their  compositions. 

In  the  April  number  (page  196)  "  Perplexed  "  receives  a  very 
good  answer  in  "  What  Am  I  to  Do  ?"  I  am  sure  the  answer 
will  help  the  reform  movement  a  great  deal.  The  Review  might 
have  mentioned  in  its  answer  that  men  like  Mozart,  Halevy, 
Berlioz,  Spohr,  Clemens  Brentano,  Thibaut,  Kade,  and  others — 
all  able  musicians  and  composers  —  considered  the  Gregorian 
Chants  good  and  true  church  melodies,  and  the  above  are  deemed 
authorities  on  this  point.  It  is  evident  that  organists  who 
are  either  not  well  up  in  the  Chant  of  the  Church  or  are 
afraid  of  the  hard  work  connected  with  a  correct  rendition  of 
the  Chant,  will  try  hard  to  make  the  impression  that  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  is  hard  and  doleful  music  for  feast  days. 

Give  every  church  four  to  eight  men,  ten  boys  and  a  good 
organist  and  all  our  churches  will  soon  condemn  the  theatrical 
style  of  Church  music  we  hear  from  so  many  choir-lofts  in  this 
country,  and  I  dare  say  sooner  or  later  we  would  have  Church 
music  that  will  not  detract  but  edify,  and  we  will  even  prefer  to 
hear  a  boy's  voice  to  that  of  a  woman's  (for  Church  music). 
I  am  sure  if  your  correspondent  had  heard  a  good  rendition  of 
true  Church  music  he  would  have  put  his  question,  **  Where  can 
I  find  a  good  and  willing  organist  for  Church  music?"  It  is  a 
mistake  to  let  laymen  tell  us  what  true  Church  music  is.  If  we 
will  reform,  we  must  do  what  Dr.  Witt  did  who  succeeded  in 
reforming  Germany  during  the  last  century  —  that  is,  give  the 
diocese  a  "  visiting  "  or  "  traveling  "  choir,  thereby  enabling  the 
faithful  to  hear  a  correct  rendition  of  true  Church  music,  and 
many  good  pastors  will  say,  "  We  have  been  one  hundred  years 
behind  the  age."     Would  that  every  diocese  had  a  Commission 
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and  a  traveling  or  visiting  choir.  Then  we  would  all  pray  more 
devoutly  and  our  churches  would  not  stand  for  the  poor  Church 
music  that  still  is  heard  in  many  church  choirs, 

"  QUEM    NOSTI." 


THE  PROPOSED  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

The  proposition  made  by  Father  Currier  in  the  July  issue,  to 
establish  one  great  missionary  society  to  do  all  the  collecting  for 
missionary  purposes  in  this  country,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
many  appeals  that  go  out  for  various  purposes,  is  open  to  many 
objections,  and  particularly  at  this  present  time. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  new.  It  was  presented  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  held  at  the  Apostolic  Mission  House,  Washington, 
where  were  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  different  mis- 
sionary efforts,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  this  conclusion  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  commencement  era  of  missionary  development, 
every  stimulant  to  giving  for  missionary  purposes  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  anything  like  adequate  support  for  existing  endeavor, 
and  there  is  no  stimulant  that  is  equal  to  personal  effort.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  missionary  spirit  will  be  thoroughly 
aroused:  and  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  say  the  word,  and 
money  in  any  quantity  will  be  forthcoming.  When  this  ideal 
time  does  come,  then  each  parish  priest  can  set  aside  each  year 
say  a  tenth  of  his  revenue  for  outside  missionary  work,  and  a 
general  organization  such  as  suggested  may  in  its  best  wisdom 
distribute  share  and  share  alike  to  each  particular  effort  the 
means  for  carrying  on  its  work.  But  we  are  far  from  that  stage 
just  now.  The  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  give  for  any 
save  parish  needs.  Some  of  the  more  generous,  who  are  broad- 
gauged  in  their  sympathies,  have  risen  above  the  limits  of  parish 
life  and  have  felt  the  life- throbs  of  a  wider  Catholicity.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  Universal  and  have  at  heart  its  highest  in- 
terests. They  know  that  parish  activities  can  be  best  stimulated 
by  helping  the  whole  Church,  so  they  break  away  from  parish 
limitations  and  have  a  heart  big  enough  for  the  whole  Church. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  see  little  Church  activity 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  parish.      They  must  be  taught  that, 
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while  their  duty  begins  at  home,  it  should  not  stay  there.  To 
cultivate  a  missionary  spirit  it  is  necessary  that  a  great  deal  of 
personal  effort  be  injected  into  the  work  of  collecting.  Father 
Currier  must  get  out  on  the  road  and  appeal  with  his  persuasive 
eloquence  to  the  crowded  churches.  So,  too,  must  the  Church 
Extension  Society  send  its  secretaries  abroad.  I  know  if  I  sat 
down  and  waited  for  the  support  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House 
to  come  to  me  we  would  soon  close  our  doors. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  the 
missionary  spirit  must  be  aroused,  missionary  giving  must  be 
stimulated,  and  missionary  ideals  must  be  kept  perpetually  before 
the  people.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  effort  in  which  one  has 
a  personal  interest. 

Then,  again,  in  my  judgment  the  missionary  "  Trust  "  that 
Father  Currier  advocates,  instead  of  helping  special  efforts,  will 
strangle  them.  Under  its  overshadowing  paternalism  individual 
efforts  will  wither  away  and,  after  these  have  been  killed  off, 
the  "  Trust "  itself  will  die  a  natural  death,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
paralysis  of  all  missionary  endeavors.  The  popular  sentiment 
condemns  the  trust,  and  justly  so.  It  destroys  competition.  It 
is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  dries  up  the  springs  of 
energetic  life.  It  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  any  endeavor.  If  it  en- 
ters the  missionary  field,  it  will  be  just  as  blighting  in  its  results 
as  in  the  field  of  trade. 

In  this  country  we  have  not  begun  to  get  a  sum  for  missionary 
work  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
Catholic  people.  The  bleeding  Church  of  France  gives  many 
times  the  amount  that  the  American  Catholics  give;  and  as  for 
the  giving  of  Protestant  Churches,  why  we  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  category.  The  reasons  for  the  meagre  giving 
of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are:  first,  their  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  the  need;  secondly,  the  missionary  spirit  has 
not  been  adequately  aroused. 

What  will  arouse  the  missionary  spirit  and  at  the  same  time 
call  the  attention  of  Catholics  to  the  needs  of  the  Missions,  is  not 
the  missionary  "  Trust,"  but  the  personal  effort  of  those  who 
are  behind  great  missionary  work. 

A.  P.  Doyle, 
Rector  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMUNION  WHEN  THERE  ARE  NO  SMALL  HOSTS. 

Qu.  Through  some  error  the  key  of  the  tabernacle  had  been 
taken  from  its  customary  place,  and  could  not  be  found  at  the 
time  when  two  or  three  persons  were  about  approaching  the 
altar-rail  to  communicate.  Could  the  celebrant  in  such  case  con- 
sume half  of  the  Sacred  Host  used  in  the  Mass  and  divide  the 
other  half  among  the  communicants  at  the  rail?  I  assume  that 
these  persons  have  no  other  chance  of  receiving  Communion 
that  day. 

Is  it  allowable  at  any  time  to  divide  the  large  Host  of  the  Mass, 
after  it  is  consecrated,  into  different  parts?  Sacerdos. 

Resp.  The  rubrics  of  the  Missal,  speaking  of  accidents 
(De  defectibus  circa  Missam  occurrentibus,  X,  3)  occurring 
in  the  Mass,  permit  the  division  of  the  Sacred  Host  in  the 
case  of  the  celebrant  being  overtaken  by  illness  after  the 
Consecration.  Under  these  circumstances  another  priest  com- 
pletes the  Sacrifice  by  taking  Holy  Communion,  and  at  the 
same  time  communicating  the  sick  celebrant  with  the  same 
Host,  provided  there  are  no  other  consecrated  particles  at 
hand.  "  Sacerdos  qui  missam  supplet,  dividat  Hostiam  et 
unam  partem  praebet  infirmo,  aliam  ipse  sumat." 

This  case,  however,  is  an  extreme  one  in  which  there  is 
grave  reason  for  communicating  the  sick  priest,  both  because 
he  is  unable  to  complete  the  Sacrifice  in  any  other  way,  and 
because  he  is  in  need  of  the  spiritual  food  which  Holy  Com- 
munion is  intended  to  supply.  Cavalieri  thinks  that  this 
would  not  apply  to  lay  persons,  who  should  be  communicated 
only  in  the  customary  form  or  not  at  all,  and  he  cites  a  decree 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council,  12  February,  1679, 
to  cover  the  case.  (Cf.  De  Amicis,  Ceremoniale,  Vol.  I,  n. 
176;  4.)  Stimart  (Sacr.  Liturg.  Compend.,  n.445,  nota  2) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  which  he  quotes  as  the  "  sententia 
communior,"  to  the  effect  that  "  licitum  non  esse  particulam 
majoris  Hostiae  Sacrificii  laico  praebere  quia  alia  non  est  in 
promptu;  hoc  enim  solummodo  conceditur  sacerdoti  graviter 
infra  suam  missam  subito  aegrotanti,  quando  alius  sacerdos 
missam  absolvit,  et  alia  non  habetur  Hostia  celebranti  infirmo 
praebenda." 
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The  guardianship  of  the  tabernacle  is  of  such  importance 
that  the  Church  neither  assumes  nor  legislates  for  accidents, 
which  are  to  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  care  of  the  parish 
priest.  When  they  occur,  however,  the  consequences  are  to 
be  borne  as  inseparable  from  them,  and  the  communicants, 
though  they  incur  a  privation  for  which  they  are  in  no  way 
accountable,  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  priest  had  through 
forgetfulness  broken  his  fast  and  found  himself  unable  to 
celebrate  for  those  who  expected  to  receive  Communion. 


PONTIFICAL  DECORATIONS. 

Qu.  The  present  Pope,  although  much  insisting  on  the  spirit- 
ual reforms  called  for  in  the  Church,  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
lavish  in  his  bestowal  of  honors  of  a  purely  temporal  character. 
Such  I  take  to  be  the  multiplication  of  "  monsignori,"  "doctors  " 
(honorary),  "marquises"  and  "counts"  and  "knights,"  which 
have  no  significance  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  bestow  no  official 
authority,  aside  from  the  supposed  honor  they  confer,  and  are 
in  many  cases  disregarded  by  the  secular  world,  at  least  outside 
of  Rome.  On  what  plea  can  we  defend  these  "  honors  "  in  a 
republican  community  the  spirit  of  which  is  entirely  against  their 
bestowal,  so  much  so  that  our  ambassadors  are  not  permitted,  I 
understand,  to  accept  them  even  as  a  reward  for  actual  service. 
Our  President  is  a  man  who  is  recognized  as  having  done  real 
service  to  the  nations,  yet  we  never  see  him  decked  out  in  the 
"  starboard "  fashion  which  foreign  potentates,  from  the  semi- 
barbarian  to  the  most  civilized,  affect  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents.  The  display,  however,  has  some  meaning  for  them. 
But  to  see  a  Monsignor  Montagnini  affecting  such  jewelry  on  the 
cassock  (itself  a  symbol  of  unworldliness  condemning  such  vani- 
ties) which  do  not  represent  authority  but  merely  secular  honors, 
is  revolting  to  our  common-sense  views  of  what  religion  means 
in  its  ministers. 

Of  course  I  understand  the  signification  of  the  liturgical  ves- 
ture and  the  distinction  it  gives  to  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  rank  of 
monsignore  which  carries  no  special  duties,  no  added  authority 
to  that  which  the  exercise  of  the  recipient's  priestly  office  implies 
with  or  without  the  purple.  Indeed,  the  purple,  as  it  is  worn  by 
some  of  our  ecclesiastics,  who,  good  priests   though   they  be, 
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often  lack  the  sense  of  external  dignity,  renders  the  whole  dis- 
play at  times  ridiculous.  No  people  despise  the  peacock  style  in 
men  more  than  does  the  Yankee,  unless  it  be  the  sturdy  Eng- 
lishman of  the  Eton  type. 

It  might  set  me  right  if  some  time  the  Review  undertook  to 
explain  the  philosophy  of  all  this,  for  we  need  it  sadly  to  dispel 
our  prejudices. 

Resp.  The  honor  system  of  the  Church,  which  of  necessity 
has  a  temporal  element  in  its  administration  (forming,  so  to 
speak,  the  preserving  shell  of  the  spiritual  kernel  which  is  its 
nourishing  element)  is  much  like  that  of  any  other  external 
society.  The  purpose  of  bestowing  honors  may  be:  (i)  re- 
ward for  service;  (2)  maintenance  of  esprit  de  corps;  (3)  in- 
dication of  actual  authority.  In  the  cases  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent mainly  takes  exception,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
honor  bestowed  is  neither  a  reward  for  service  nor  an  indi- 
cation of  authoritative  office,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  esprit  de 
corps,  or  a  certain  loyalty  to  the  cause  or  rule  which  the  au- 
thority that  grants  the  decoration  represents.  That  this 
spirit  of  loyalty  is  of  value  to  the  Church's  external  regime, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  secured  more  easily  on  the  grounds 
of  natural  rather  than  supernatural  motives,  are  facts  not  un- 
done by  the  humiliating  truth  of  man's  inborn  tendency  to 
vanity. 

As  to  the  general  estimate  set  by  the  practical  American 
mind  upon  such  distinctions,  we  believe  there  is  truth  in  the 
above  criticism.  Where  undoubted  merit  and  native  dignity 
give  worth  to  the  possession  of  a  title,  the  American,  who  as  a 
rule  disavows  ancestral  claims  to  virtue  as  capable  of  supply- 
ing his  own  lack  of  merit,  will  surely  recognize  it;  but  more 
often  he  silently  ridicules  it,  for  he  has  learnt  to  know  how  we 
make  "  colonels  "  and  "  majors  "  and  "  captains  "  who  never 
carried  a  sword,  and  "  doctors  "  who  got  their  diplomas  by 
paying  for  the  parchment  that  proves  the  possession  of  the 
title  without  test. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  granting  and  the  use 
of  these  honor   titles.      They   have  a   historical  origin   and 
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therefore  a  meaning,  which,  if  partly  lost  sight  of  in  modern 
times,  still  retain  a  certain  right  of  existence  and  in  some 
cases  do  distinct  good.  We  may  return  to  the  subject  at  an- 
other time. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  IRREMOVABLE  RECTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Qu.  At  the  request  of  not  a  few  clergymen  whose  interest 
in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  law  is  none  other  than  academic, 
the  undersigned  was  requested  to  respectfully  submit  for  solution 
the  following  questions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  : 

I.  Is  paragraph  No.  35  of  Caput  V,  Titulus  II,  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  mandatory  or  advisory? 

II.  Assuming  that  every  tenth  parish  in  his  diocese  is  honored 
with  an  irremovable  rector,  may  the  Ordinary,  now  that  the  re- 
quired twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
increase  the  number  of  irremovable  rectors  in  his  diocese  beyond 
the  proportion  of  one  to  ten? 

III.  Assuming  that  one  in  ten  was  the  minimum  required  by 
the  Council  for  the  first  twenty  years  and  that  the  Ordinary  now 
may  (by  implication,  §  35),  even  inconsulte,  exceed  that  number, 
what  formalities  are  required  for  the  validity  of  the  act  ?  Should 
the  appointment  be  made  in  Synod  (Diocesan)  or  extra  Syno- 
dum?  If  it  may  be  validly  made  extra  Synodum,  what  formali- 
ties are  required?  Ruricola. 

Resp.  The  paragraph  referred  to  under  question  I  (Numb. 
35,  Cap.  V,  Tit.  II,  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore)  is, 
in  our  opinion,  not  advisory,  but  m^andatory.  Chapter  V 
treats  of  the  appointment  of  irremovable  rectors,  and  Num- 
ber 35  is  one  of  the  Deer  eta  Concilii  regularly  numbered  and 
placed  in  the  list  of  legislative  enactments  of  the  Council. 
Again,  the  wording  of  the  Decree  is  mandatory  in  the  usual 
imperative  style  of  Church  legislation :  "  Pro  nunc  institu- 
antur  in  singulis  dioecesibus  rectores  inamovibiles  tali  numero 

dummodo  conditiones  requisitae  adsint  turn  ex  parte 

missionis,  cum  ex  parte  rectoris  eligendi."  This  becomes 
clear  by  the  limitation  of  time  which  is  given  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree :  "  Institutio  autem  rectorum  inamovibilium, 
ut  praescripta,  ultra  triennium  a  promulgatione  concilii  non 
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erit  differenda."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  legislator  who 
intends  his  measure  to  be  merely  advisory.  In  the  third  place, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  decree  gives  us  to  understand  that 
positive  binding  legislation  is  both  intended  and  expressed. 
Thus  the  Liter ae  Apostolicae  appointing  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Gibbons  Apostolic  Delegate  for  the  Council,  give  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  holding  the  Council :  '*  ad  Dioecesium 
statum  ita  ordinandum,  ut  propius  ad  commune  Ecclesiae  jus, 
quantum  -fieri  possit,  accedat.'' 

This  too  was  the  intention  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council, 
as  we  may  read  in  N.  32  of  the  present  Chapter  V :  *'  Hac  de 
re  Patres  Concilii  Plenarii  Bait.  II  statuerunt :  '  Quum  olim 
jure  Optimo,  ut  ait  Tridentinum  Concilium,  distinctae  fuerint 
dioeceses  et  parochiae,  etc.  (Sess.  14,  de  Ref.,  c.  9.),  op- 
tandum  omnino  esset  ut  juxta  Ecclesiae  universae  consuetu- 
dinem  parochi  proprie  dicti,  quemadmodum  in  Catholicis  re- 
gionibus  existunt,  in  nostrarum  quoque  provinciarum  ecclesiis 
constituerentur.  Verum  ea  sunt  nOstra  rerum  tempora,  quae 
id  fieri  nondum  patiantur.  Patrum  tamen  mens  est,  ut 
paulatim,  et  quatenus  per  adjuncta  liceat,  disciplina  nostra  hac 
in  re  Ecclesiae  universae  disciplinae  conformetur.  (C.  Bait. 
II,  123.)  Volumus  igitur  ut  per  omnes  hasce  provincias, 
praesertim  majoribus  in  urbibus  ubi  plures  sunt  ecclesiae  dis- 
trictus  quidam,  paroeciae  instar,  descriptis  accurate  limitibus, 
unicuique  ecclesiae  assignetur;  ej usque  rectori  jura  parochialia 
vel  quasi-parochialia  tribuantur.'  "  (C.  Bait.  II,  124.)  Thus 
far  the  Third  Plenary  Council  quotes,  and  then  in  N.  33  con- 
tinues :  ''  Ex  quo  superius  Concilium  Plenarium  celebratum 
fuit,  nostrarum  rerum  status  profecto  non  adeo  est  immutatus, 
ut  ad  literam  servari  possint  omnia  et  singula  quae  sacris 
canonibus,  et  praesertim  Concilii  Tridentini  decretis  de  in- 
stituendis  paroeciis  sapientissime  provisa  sunt.  Verum  ut 
disciplina  nostra  hac  in  re  ad  normam  sanctionum  canonicarum 
in  tantum  redigatur,  in  quantum  locorum  circumstantiae  si- 
nunt  haec  statuenda  censuimus."  Then  the  Council  proceeds 
to  order  the  selection  of  certain  missions  as  parish  churches 
(ut  paroeciarum  instar),  with  irremovable  rectors,  this  to  be 
done  "  auctoritate  Episcopi  de  consultorum  suorum  consilio." 
(Nn.  33  and  34.) 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  evidently  de- 
sired, according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  to  make 
a  decided  move,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  permit, 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  law  of  the  Church  regarding 
the  establishment  of  parishes.  We  conclude  therefore  that 
the  Council  as  a  legislative  body  intended  to  bind  its  subjects, 
the  bishops,  to  the  execution  of  the  legislation  contained  in 
Deer.  N.  35. 

To  question  II  we  answer  that  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son why,  now  that  the  twenty  years'  restriction  has  elapsed, 
a  bishop  may  not  increase  the  number  of  irremovable  rectors 
in  his  diocese  beyond  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten.  The  force 
of  the  twenty  years'  restriction  having  ceased  by  the  lapse  of 
the  prescribed  time,  the  bishop  is  left  entirely  free  from  such 
limitation,  and  may  make  the  increase  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  diocese  permit.     There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  implication  of  the  query,  "  in- 
consulte,"  is  not  admissible,  because  in  the  present  matter  the 
bishop  is  bound  to  act  "  praehabito  consultorum  suorum  con- 
siho  "  pro  prima  vice  (N.  37),  and  in  other  cases,  "audita 
examinatorum  sententia "  (Cap.  vi,  de  concursu) ;  so  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  act  "  inconsulte  "  in  this  matter 
either  now  or  previous  to  the  end  of  the  twenty  years. 

To  question  III  there  is  but  one  obvious  answer:  For  the 
validity  of  the  act  (i.  e.  of  establishing  an  irremovable  rector- 
ship) the  formalities  required,  besides  the  conditions  ex  parte 
missionis  and  ex  parte  rectoris  eligendi,  are  that  such  act  be 
performed  "  auctoritate  episcopi  de  consilio  consultorum  suo- 
rum "  (N.  33;  see  also  N.  37).  The  announcement  of  this 
appointment  may  be  made  either  in  synod  or  out  of  synod; 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  appointment. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AT  LOUVAIN. 

The  Holy  Father  pays  a  beautiful  and  well-merited  tribute 
to  the  American  Seminary  at  Louvain,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  "  Hortamur  ipsius 
Conlegii  doctores  et  alumnos,  ut  stent  in  fide  constantes,  num- 
quam  a  proposito  sibi  fine  deflectant,  sed  majorum  vestigiis 
insistentes,  omni  ope  studeant  ut  Americae  Septentrionalis  re- 
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giones  Evangelicis  praeconibus  abundent,"  is  an  admonition 
which  must  needs  go  to  the  heart  of  every  professor  and  stu- 
dent who  has  a  true  sense  of  the  priestly  vocation. 

We  give  the  document  in  our  "Analecta  "  where  it  is,  we 
beHeve,  for  the  first  time  to  appear  in  print.  The  five  hun- 
dred, or  more,  alumni  of  the  College,  who  are  at  present  ac- 
tive in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  feel  an  added  sense  of  honorable  pride  in  their  Alma 
Mater.  Canon  Jules  de  Becker,  whom  the  Holy  Father  cre- 
ated Domestic  Prelate  on  this  occasion,  deserves  the  hearty 
congratulations  of  every  student  for  the  magnificent  work  he 
has  done  in  extending  the  collegiate  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion since  he  became  rector.  Nor  can  we  forget  on  this  oc- 
casion the  unselfish  and  efficient  labors  of  his  venerable  and 
learned  predecessor,  the  genial  Monsignor  Willemsen,  who 
elects  to  spend  his  remaining  days,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  Father,  in  Rome,  the  home  where  every  true  Christian 
feels  the  peace  of  a  Mother's  aflfectionate  guardianship.  The 
one  note  of  regret,  echoed  by  everyone  in  the  College,  is  the 
departure  of  Father  Peter  Masson,  late  Vice-Rector  of  the 
College,  who  returns  to  service  in  his  diocese  in  America. 


THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  JOHANNINE  PASSAGE- 
Chapter  5,  Verse  7. 

Qu.  What  is  to  be  said,  in  view  of  the  recent  Syllabus,  re- 
garding the  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1897,  affirming  the  authenticity  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John 
5 :  7,  which  Biblical  scholars,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  now 
generally  agree  to  consider  as  a  spurious  insertion  in  the  Letter? 
The  Decree  remains,  I  suppose,  in  force;  but  it  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  attitude  which  the  Inquisition  would  have  to  take  to-day, 
if  the  same  topic  were  brought  up  for  decision  by  the  Biblical 
Commission.     Am  I  right? 

Resp.  The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  does  not 
affirm  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Decree 
of  1897,  although  a  superficial  examination  may  read  such  an 
interpretation  into  the  Decree ;  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
criticise  the  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  such  matters  would  prob- 
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ably  see  no  other  meaning  in  the  carefully  worded  terms  of 
the  decision. 

What  the  S.  Congregation  did  say  was  the  single  word 
Negative.  It  affirmed  or  asserted  nothing,  but  answered  a 
question  placed  before  its  tribunal  in  the  following  exact  terms : 
"  Utrum  tuto  negari  aut  saltem  in  dubium  revocari  possit,  esse 
authenticum  textum  S.  Joannis,  in  epistola  prima,  cap.  V, 
vers.  7,  quod  sic  se  habet :  '  Ouoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimoni- 
um dant  in  coelo :  Pater,  verbum  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt?'  " 

The  question  was  one  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine.  The 
term  tuto  implied  a  review  of  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the 
critics  of  the  time,  that  the  passage  was  not  genuine ;  and  the 
answer  of  the  Holy  See  was  simply  and  briefly :  No.  That  is 
to  say,  the  evidence  thus  far  furnished  offers  no  safe  ground 
for  teaching  that  the  passage  is  not  authentic,  or  that  its  au- 
thenticity is  doubtful.  As  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  pointed 
out  at  the  time  in  a  letter  written  to  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  as 
was  shown  in  the  Revue  biblique  (1898,  p.  149)  soon  after, 
the  Inquisition  had  no  intention  of  stopping  the  discussion  of 
the  matter,  which  it  would  have  done  had  the  decree  meant 
any  thing  more  than:  not  proven.  Catholic  scholars  gener- 
ally have  so  regarded  the  matter,  and  among  them  is 
Dr.  Kuenstle,  whose  recent  book  Das  Comma  Joanneum, 
published  with  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Freiburg,  is  probably  the  most  decided  expression  of 
opinion  touching  the  non-authenticity  of  the  passage;  and 
if  the  S.  Congregation  were  to  make  reply  to  the  same  ques- 
tion put  to  it  ten  years  ago,  it  might  readily  answer  affirmative, 
in  view  of  the  patristic  evidence  at  hand,  which  was  far  from 
having  been  sufficiently  sifted  ten  years  ago,  to  place  any  dog- 
matic utterance  of  Biblical  teachers  on  sure  ground,  whatever 
suspicions  individual  critics  might  have  entertained  that  the 
passage  was  of  Spanish  interpolation  and  had  no  existence  in 
the  Vulgate  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  fact  that  Pius 
X  has  ordered  a  revision  of  the  authentic  Latin  text  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  view.  The  Church  observes  her  times 
and  seasons,  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  first  appearances 
of  isolated  summer  swallows. 


(Tdticisms  anb  IFlotes^ 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME,  and  its  Influence 
upon  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature.  A  Study  of 
the  History  of  the  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory  Indexes,  together 
with  some  Consideration  of  the  Effects  of  Protestant  Censorship 
and  of  Censorship  by  the  State.  By  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.  D. 
In  two  volumes ;  pp.  375  and  610.  New  York  and  London:  The 
Knickerbocker  Press.    1906—1907. 

A  book  that  treats  exhaustively,  and  with  something  of  critical 
equity  and  erudition,  the  subject  of  the  Index,  comes  with  pecu- 
liar opportuneness  at  the  present  time,  when  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  censorship  by  the  Roman  Index  Congregation 
provokes  unusually  emphatic  protests  from  those  who  see  in  it 
an  unnecessary  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  modern  investiga- 
tion and  to  the  spread  of  popular  education.  From  the  Cath- 
olic side  we  had  not  long  ago  an  estimate  of  the  Church's  censor- 
ship by  the  German  Jesuit  Father  Hilgers.^  He  deals  with  the 
question  from  the  juridico-historical  viewpoint,  and  furnishes 
Mr.  Putnam  with  considerable  pretext  for  criticism  where  he 
deems  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  at  fault ;  for  our  Amer- 
ican author  repudiates  anything  like  religious  bias  and  writes  as 
a  literary  historian  who  has  been  especially  interested  for  years 
in  the  bookmaking  art,  upon  the  history  of  which  the  censorship 
of  the  Index  has  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  during  the 
last  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  benefit  of  Mr.  Putnam's  work  as  a  testimony  to  historical 
truth  makes  itself  promptly  felt  by  the  reader  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  find  the  hackneyed  invective  of  Protestant  writers 
about  the  Index  repeated  in  text-book  and  lecture-room,  as  a 
proof  that  intellectual  tyranny  is  the  inspiring  principle  of  the 
system  and  discipline  of  Rome,  the  embodiment  of  which  is  the 
Inquisition.  Mr.  Putnam  points  out  that  the  Inquisition  was 
really  an  institution  for  the  correction  of  immoralities  and  for 
the  reform  of  corruption  within  the  Church,  and  that  the  suppres- 

1  Index  der  Verbotenen  Btiecher.  Pp.  639.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder, 
1904. 
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sion  of  heresy  naturally  and  prominently  came  within  the  func- 
tions of  the  offices  of  reform.  And  in  this  our  author  is  more 
broad-minded  than  Mr.  Lea,  who  allows  this  much  only  for  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Speaking  of  the  Index  in  particular  our 
author  says  that  "  the  censorship  of  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
so  autocratic  in  its  principles,  nor  so  exacting  and  burdensome  in 
its  methods,  as  was  the  censorship  attempted  by  the  State  govern- 
ments acting  for  the  most  part  under  Protestant  influence."  Of 
the  distinctly  Protestant  prohibitions,  under  State  patronage,  he 
tells  us  that  "  there  are  more  examples  of  bitter  and  brutal 
oppression  than  can  be  matched  anywhere  in  the  States  con- 
trolled by  the  Roman  Church  outside  of  Spain."  Elsewhere  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  educational  work  accomplished  by  the 
Church  among  the  masses,  and  to  the  protectorate  of  learning 
and  of  learned  men  by  the  Roman  authorities  when  the  reverse 
is  to  be  recorded  of  the  so-called  reformed  communities.  Of  the 
odd  anomaly  of  Rome  denouncing  Galileo  in  face  of  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Protestantism  to  vindicate  the  Copernican  system  Mr. 
Putnam  disposes,  by  showing  that  Rome  had  no  exceptional  views 
in  such  matters,  and  that  "  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  and 
Protestant  teachers  alike  placed  themselves  on  record  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  teaching  of  Copernicus  and  of  Galileo." 

With  an  intellectual  openness  indicated  by  the  above-cited 
opinions,  Mr.  Putnam  gives  us  a  record  of  the  principal  Indexes 
published  between  1546  and  1900.  In  his  introduction  and  com- 
ments he  cites  examples  of  earlier  centuries,  and  frequently  refers 
to  decrees,  edicts,  pastoral  briefs,  etc.,  issued  under  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  show  that  the  Church  has  practically  exercised 
literary  censorship  from  the  very  first  ages  of  her  organized 
commonwealth.  Together  with  this  history  of  the  policy  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  censorship,  the  author  gives  interesting 
illustrations  of  similar  censorship  exercised  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  by  various  States;  and  this  mostly  to  the  disad- 
vantage, as  we  have  indicated  above,  of  the  latter. 

The  practical  conclusion  which  our  author  draws  from  his 
study  is,  however,  unfavorable  to  the  Church.  He  undoubtedly  ad- 
mits the  benefit  of  authoritative  limitation  of  literary  production, 
but  he  is  convinced  that  the  discriminating  influences  that  are  a 
hindrance  and  an  injury  to  the  publisher  and  the  author  whom 
the  prohibition  strikes,  cannot  be  justified  by  the  code  of  commer- 
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cial  ethics.  It  is  here  we  recognize  the  bias  of  our  author,  who 
seems  to  forget  that  the  Index  Congregation  does  not  pass  its 
verdicts  without  the  same  cautions  which  safeguard  bona  Ude  de- 
linquents in  other  departments.  The  author  who  offers,  and  the 
pubHsher  who  accepts,  a  book  which  expUcitly  appeals  to  Cath- 
olics and  teaches  as  Catholic  doctrine  a  doctrine  which  the  inter- 
preting authorities  of  the  Church  would  disavow,  lays  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  libel  and  to  prosecution  by  that  Church. 
Yet  the  Index  Congregation  does  not  sue  author  or  publisher,  but 
merely  states  publicly  that  her  children  are  not  to  accept  as  her 
doctrine  or  as  sound  morality  what  she  condemns.  Any  society 
has  a  just  right  to  make  such  a  statement  for  the  protection  of  its 
members.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Index,  every  author  and  every 
publisher  is  warned  in  advance  that  to  escape  the  risk  of  such 
statement  they  need  only  procure  the  Imprimatur  by  presenting 
in  advance  their  work  to  a  censor  deputatus,  who  will  let  them 
know  what  the  publication  may  have  to  expect  if  it  go  forth  on 
its  misinforming  or  immoral  mission  without  being  purged. 

That  there  have  been  abuses,  errors,  and  retractions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Index  Congregation  is  nothing  that  need  surprise  us ; 
it  is  the  fate  of  any  and  every  judicial  tribunal  to  issue  at  times 
reversible  sentences.  But  to  make  such  instances  the  basis  of 
demonstration  of  a  principle  and  policy  in  the  transactions  of  the 
legislature  or  administrative  body  is  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
fair  deduction.  Mr.  Putnam  is  occasionally  led  to  view  matters 
in  this  light,  as  when  he  intimates  that  the  S.  Congregation  might 
at  any  time  act  upon  the  report  and  judgment  of  individuals, 
whereas  the  personnel  and  the  methods  of  the  S.  Congregation 
have  made  such  a  course  practically  impossible  for  centuries. 
There  are  also  misapprehensions  to  which  undue  prominence  is 
given  regarding  the  action  of  popes  forbidding  the  reading  of 
classics  such  as  Lucian,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Seneca;  or  the  Scrip- 
tures when  mistranslated  and  unexplained,  or  the  Christian  Fath- 
ers— which  partiality  we  can  only  interpret  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Putnam  has  so  largely  relied  upon  the  judgment  of  authors  like 
Llorente,  Mendham,  and  Lea,  whose  lack  of  sympathy  for  things 
Catholic  should  be  no  secret  to  any  reader  of  their  works. 

But  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  upon  a  critical  controversy 
as  to  the  merits  of  sources  such  as  these,  and  our  author  does 
not  deserve  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  the  classical  refer- 
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ence  books,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  which  treat  of  his  subject. 
There  is  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  misprints  in  the 
reproduction  of  documents,  which  misprints  sometimes  seriously 
puzzle  the  student  who  wishes  to  verify  their  meaning.  Thus 
one  wonders  what  "  Regis  Catholici  Jesu  et  auctoritate  atque 
Albani  Ducis  concilio  "  (p.  229)  can  mean,  until  a  reference  to 
Reusch  suggests  that  Jesu  should  be  jussu  and  concilio  must  read 
consilio.  Altogether  Mr.  Putnam's  work  is  an  immense  advance 
in  fairness  of  historical  treatment  of  a  subject  distinctly  mis- 
understood by  Protestants  generally,  and  here  treated  wholly 
objectively  although  without  sympathy  for  the  Church. 

CXTRSTTS  PHILOSOPHIAE  THOMISTICAE.  Vol.  Ill:  Philosophia 
Naturalis:  Pars  II :  Biologia  et  Psychologia.  Auctore  Fr.  Ed. 
Hugon,  0.  P.    Parisiis:  P.  Lethielleux.    1907.    Pp.  342. 

STTMMUL A  PHILOSOPHIAE  SCHOLASTICAE  inusum  adolescentium, 
a  Rev.  J.  S.  Hickey,  0.  Cist.,  eoncinnata.  Vol.  Ill  (Pars  II) :  Ethica. 
Dublin :  Browne  et  Nolan.    1907.    Pp.  270. 

Some  account  of  Father  Hugon's  Course  of  Thomistic  Phil- 
osophy was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review.  In  the 
meantime  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  has  been  published,  the  section,  namely,  treating  of  life, 
vegetative,  sensitive,  and  intellective  or  human.  If  there  be  any 
gradation  of  importance  amongst  the  several  departments  of  the 
philosophical  system,  a  high,  and  in  some  respects  the  highest, 
degree  should  be  assigned  to  those  comprised  in  this  volume, 
that  is,  philosophical  Biology  and  Psychology.  The  roots  of  these 
two  branches  lie,  it  is  true,  in  Ontology,  and  are  further  ex- 
panded in  Cosmology,  but  their  vigor  becomes  most  patent  in  the 
philosophy  of  life,  human  and  sub-human.  Those  roots,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  the  principles  constitutive  of  bodies.  Father 
Hugon  has  discussed  these  principles  very  thoroughly  and  ably 
in  the  former  part  of  the  present  section  (Cosmology).  One 
might  desiderate  some  more  extended  treatment  of  the  electronic 
hypothesis  about  which  so  much  is  written,  wisely  as  well  as  un- 
wisely, at  the  present  time.  The  author  has  contented  himself, 
unfortunately,  it  must  be  said,  with  the  merest  passing  allusion 
to  this  matter.  We  say  unfortunately,  because  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  true  that  the  hitherto  supposed  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter  are  really  compound  systems  of  other  elements  or  cor- 
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puscles — electrons;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  these  elements 
are  really  homogeneous  and  by  their  arrangements  and  inter- 
action give  rise  to  the  different  phenomena  observable  in  the  so- 
called  simple  chemical  substances,  an  approach  would  have  been 
made  to  the  scholastic  theory  concerning  the  generic  oneness  of 
primal  matter.  An  approach,  indeed — nothing  more;  for  even 
should  it  be  the  case  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter  are 
homogeneous,  that  basal  matter  would  nevertheless  have  its  own 
substantial  form  differentiating  it  from  every  other  at  least  pos- 
sible, if  not  actual,  constituent  of  bodies,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  prima  materia  in  the  familiar  acceptation  of  the  term. 
However,  if  the  hypothesis  of  homogeneity  should  ever  be  veri- 
fied— and  the  prudent  thinker  should  risk  no  adverse  prophecies 
on  the  subject — the  theory  of  matter  and  form  would  have  to 
draw  its  arguments  exclusively  from  the  domain  of  life,  as  in- 
deed some  of  its  advocates  are  recently  tending  more  and  more 
to  do.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  wide  interest  which  the  new 
physical  speculation  is  evoking,  and  in  view  of  its  at  least  hypo- 
thetic bearings,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  regrettable  omission  in 
our  scholastic  text-books  that  they  pass  it  by  practically  un- 
noticed. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  positive  exposition  of  the  generally 
received  substance  of  Catholic  philosophy  is  concerned,  the  pres- 
ent Cursus  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  whether  as  to  adequacy, 
orderliness,  or  lucidity.  The  same  may  be  said  especially  in  regard 
to  the  present  section  of  the  work  dealing  with  living  organized 
beings.  The  body  of  ascertained  truth  is  admirably  expounded. 
It  would,  however,  be  leaving  a  false  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  to  signalize  this  as  the  sole  merit  of  the  work.  Both  here  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  volume  the  contributions  of  recent  physical 
science  to  philosophy  are  by  no  means  disregarded.  The  author 
has  made  some  good  use  of  such  data,  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  the  chemistry  and  anatomy  of  living  organisms,  and  of  the 
physiological  facts  and  conditions  of  sensory  phenomena.  There 
is  also  a  brief  though  lucid  treatment  of  hypnotism  and  of  ab- 
normal psychoses.  Having  added  this  much  of  physical  to  meta- 
physical science,  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  discussed 
the  subject  of  telepathy  and  other  allied  phenomena — subjects  that 
are  just  now  as  much  in  evidence,  and  of  which  an  extended 
course  of  philosophy  like  the  present  might  be  expected  to  offer 
at  least  some  description  and  explanation. 
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In  connexion  with  the  work  thus  far  noticed,  the  reviewer 
would  call  attention  to  the  Summula  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
just  completed  by  Father  Hickey,  of  Mt.  Melleray,  Ireland.  The 
three  preceding  portions  of  the  work  were  recommended  in  the 
Review  at  the  times  of  their  successive  publication.  The  present 
volume  is  occupied  with  ethics,  general  and  special.  The  sum 
of  traditional  teaching  is  exhibited  and  unfolded  with  that  not- 
able solidity  and  clarity  which  we  have  indicated  as  characteristic 
of  the  former  volumes.  Here,  too,  as  there,  the  author  has 
drawn  upon  the  pertinent  English  literature  of  his  subject — a  fea- 
ture that  adds  so  much  to  the  practical  value  of  a  Latin  text- 
book, and  therefore  commends  the  present  work  to  the  attention 
of  seminary  superiors  who  may  be  contemplating  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  aid  to  philosophical  instruction. 

DIE  SONNTAGSEPISTELN.  Von  Dr.  Benedictus  Sauter,  O.S.B. 
Herausgegeben  von  seinen  Moenchen.  Freiburg,  Breisg.  iind  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.    1907.    Pp.679. 

An  exposition  of  the  Epistles  usually  read  on  Sundays  to  the 
faithful  who  attend  Mass  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  much  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  pastoral  clergy  than  is  commonly 
given  to  it.  The  Epistles  are  often  difficult  to  unders-tand,  not 
only  because  they  lack  that  descriptive  and  scenic  element  by 
which  the  Gospel  narratives  appeal  to  the  average  imagination, 
but  also  because  they  condense  abstract  doctrines  and  enunciate 
mysteries  in  a  way  which  makes  it  plain  they  were  generally  in- 
tended to  have  an  expositor  to  comment  upon  their  text.  The 
messengers  of  the  Apostles  who  carried  the  letters  to  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  were  frequently  more  than  lectors ;  and  they  were 
charged  with  verbal  instructions  that  might  fit  the  occasions  when 
these  messages  were  read  to  the  assembled  faithful.  The  Church, 
likewise,  in  selecting  certain  portions  of  these  writings  for  the 
liturgical  service  evidently  wishes  to  harmonize  the  lessons  con- 
tained therein  with  the  character  of  the  entire  sacrificial  and  doc- 
trinal function,  so  that  one  part  may  shed  light  upon  the  other. 
This  idea  of  harmony  needs  to  be  brought  out,  for  if  properly 
interpreted  the  Epistles  furnish  many  fruitful  considerations  of 
the  beauty,  doctrine,  and  moral  teaching  of  the  liturgical  seasons. 
P.  Sauter,  who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  useful  activity  to 
the  study  of  this  branch  of  catechetics,  has  admirably  succeeded 
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in  giving  us  a  clear  and  attractive  exposition  of  both  the  exegesis 
of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  liturgical  service. 

The  method  of  exposition  which  P.  Sauter  uses  is,  moreover, 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  sense  and  a  variety  of  interpretations 
of  a  difficult  passage  in  the  Epistles.  He  represents  the  disciple 
as  asking  his  master  for  the  explanation  of  a  text,  and  the 
latter  first  answers,  then  meets  difficulties,  which  in  turn  he 
solves,  until  the  whole  matter  becomes  a  panorama  of  related 
facts  of  faith  illustrating  one  another.  It  is  a  work  that  should 
be  translated,  but  translated  with  due  regard  to  the  genius  and 
temper  of  the  English  language  and  mind. 

MADAME  LOUISE  DE  FRANCE.  By  Leon  de  la  Briere.  Authorised 
translation,  by  Meta  and  Mary  Brown.  New  York :  Benziger  Bros. 
1907.    Pp.217. 

FIGURES  DE  MARTYRS.  Par  Henri  Cherot,  S.  J.  Revue  et  aug- 
mentee  par  Eugene  Griselle,  Litt.  D.  Paris  :  Beauchesne  et  Cie,  17, 
rue  de  Rennes.    1907.    Pp.  320. 

The  former  of  these  two  books  contains  a  portrait  of  King 
Louis  XV  of  France  and  his  daughter  Madame  Louise,  of  whose 
life  the  volume  is  a  sketch.  The  monarch,  seated  on  a  plain 
couch,  grasps  in  both  hands  the  right-hand  of  his  daughter  who 
stands  before  him.  The  contrast  between  the  rich  worldly  attire 
of  the  man  and  the  austere  religious  habit  of  the  woman  is  no 
less  striking  than  is  the  sensuous  uplifted  profile  of  the  one  to 
the  modest  down-bending  countenance  of  the  other.  The  por- 
trait is  meant  to  be  representative.  It  is  likewise  symbolical. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  figures  suggests  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lives  and  their  actuating  principles — sottish  lasciv- 
iousness  and  the  purity  begotten  of  self-denial.  The  value  of  the 
book  before  us  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  it  explicitly  tells  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Madame  Louise,  it  implicitly  illustrates  the 
power  for  weal  and  woe  of  opposite  moral  standards.  The  por- 
trayal of  a  noble  character  and  of  a  saintly  soul  is  the  object  of 
the  book.  The  moral,  though  unforced,  is  too  essential  to  escape 
the  most  casual  reader.  The  naive,  yet  withal  spirited,  and  at 
times  even  petulant,  childhood  of  the  young  princess,  her  unsel- 
fish maidenhood  and  noble  womanhood,  passed  unscathed  through 
the  worldly  gaieties  and  frivolities  of  the  court,  the  seventeen 
years  spent  in  the  toil  and  the  austerities  of  the  Carmelite  con- 
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vent  of  St.  Denis — these  aspects  are  presented  in  simple  style,, 
illustrated  for  the  most  part  by  the  correspondence  and  written 
reflections  of  Madame  Louise  herself  or  her  personal  associates. 
Incidentally  a  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  life  of  her  father,  who 
retained  at  least  the  redeeming  trait  of  paternal  affection,  and 
was  not  wholly  impervious  to  the  saintly  influence  of  his 
daughter. 

Amongst  the  many  deeds  of  charity  performed  by  Madame 
Louise  was  that  of  befriending  Madaleine  Lidoine,  a  young  Par- 
isian whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  religious  dowery. 
The  girl  came  to  St.  Denis  to  seek  the  advice  of  Mother  Teresa 
of  St.  Augustine  (Madame  Louise),  who,  approving  of  her  voca- 
tion, induced  the  Dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  to  pay  the  amount. 
Madaleine  took  the  habit  with  the  title  of  her  benefactress.  Sister 
Teresa  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  C^rmel  of  Campiegne,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  she  was  prioress  of  the  convent.  It 
was  she  who  headed  to  the  guillotine  that  noble  band  of  virgin 
martyrs  whom  Pius  X  recently  raised  to  the  altar  (May,  1906). 

The  story  of  these  heroic  religious  is  told  in  the  second  of  the 
above  volumes.  Figures  de  Martyrs.  The  author  spared  no  pains 
to  obtain  all  the  authentic  evidence  extant  relative  to  the  life 
and  death  of  these  witnesses  to  Christ,  and  the  editor  has  done 
his  part  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  result  is  as  graphically  in- 
teresting as  it  is  spiritually  edifying.  Besides  the  story  of  the 
Carmelite  martyrs,  the  volume  contains  a  no  less  valuable  ac- 
count of  some  other  heroes  and  heroines  sacrificed  to  the  relig- 
ious hatred  of  the  Jacobins.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  three  Hungarians,  Canon  Crisin,  Pongracz, 
and  Grodecz,  the  two  latter  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith,  7  September,  1619,  and  were 
beatified  i  November,  1904.  The  work  is  enriched  with  numer- 
ous valuable  documents  and  a  very  full  bibliography. 

aUISTIONI  TEOLOGICO-MORALI  die  materie  riguardanti  Special- 
mente  i  tempi  nostri.  Per  Casimiro  Card.  Gennari.  Edizione 
seconda  con  giunte  e  correzioni.  Deposito  Generale  presso  la 
Libreria  Cattolica  Intemazionale:  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Cie,  Roma. 
Pp.931. 

The  matter  contained  in  this  portly  volume  treats  of  practical 
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moral  questions,  in  the  manner  of  casus  conscientiae  proposed  and 
answered  by  a  competent  theologian.  The  questions  appeared 
originally  in  the  Roman  periodical  //  Monitore  Ecclesiastico,  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years  by  the  learned  Casimiro  Gennari, 
who  was  created  Cardinal  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  XIII.  The  topics  are  not  arranged  under  the  usual  rubrica- 
tion  of  text-books  of  Moral  Theology,  but  a  tabulated  survey 
and  a  copious  index  make  it  easy  to  find  the  solutions  of  the  vari- 
ous pastoral  difficulties  a  priest  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  these  days, 
and  to  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  prompt  answer 
in  the  current  manuals  of  theology.  The  selection  embraces 
nearly  seven  hundred  questions.  Since  the  volume  confines  itself 
to  moral  topics  only,  the  author  promises  to  complete  the  work 
by  another  volume  dealing  with  the  subject  of  doubts  regarding 
canon  law  and  sacred  liturgy.  The  book  is  of  permanent  and 
practical  use  in  the  cure  of  souls,  as  well  as  in  the  class-room, 
where  it  offers  a  great  variety  of  illustrations  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  moral  principles  and  laws  to  modern  conditions,  espec- 
ially in  Italy. 

STOKIES  OF  THE  GREAT  FEASTS  OF  OUR  LORD,  taken  from  the 
Gospel  Narrative  and  Tradition.  By  the  Rev.  James  Butler.  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  :  Sands  and  Go. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.  1907. 

If  publishers  of  pious  books  for  children  were  to  adopt  the 
style  and  standard  of  this  brief  collection  of  Gospel  stories,  our 
children  would  probably  read  more  of  them  when  not  under 
compulsion;  and  what  they  read  would  make  a  better  and  more 
lasting  impression  upon  their  intelligence.  The  subject-matter  is 
a  simple  narration,  and  the  type,  paper,  and  generous  page- form 
are  unmistakably  calculated  to  attract  and  impress  the  child.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  illustrations,  although  we  should  in  all  cases 
for  children  prefer  selections  from  the  clean  and  natural  art  types 
of  the  German  schools  (Duesseldorf  or  Beuron)  to  the  crowded 
and  odd  figures  of  Ghirlandajo  and  Botticini,  which  do  not  appeal 
to  the  modern  child's  mind. 


ILilerar^  Chat 


Among  the  recent  timely  (penny)  pamphlets  issued  by  the  London  Cath- 
olic Truth  Society  is  Father  Ashton's  brief  essay,  Socialism  and  Religion. 
It  contains  a  succinct  critique  of  Collectivism  in  general  and  sets  forth  in 
their  own  language  the  attitude  of  the  socialistic  leaders  toward  religion 
and  the  Church  in  particular.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  assert  that 
Socialism  is  not  anti-religious ;  that  it  is  a  political-economic  system  look- 
ing to  social  reform,  betterment  of  labor  conditions,  banishment  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  rest.  Socialism,  however,  must  be  estimated  not  in  the  ab- 
stract but  in  the  concrete,  and  as  such  in  the  programs  advocated  by  its 
congresses  and  its  recognized  authoritative  leaders.  Father  Ashton  judges 
of  it  from  the  latter  viewpoint,  and  his  judgment  is  calm  and  dispassionate. 
The  pamphlet  is  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  wage-earners  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  beguiled  by  the  specious  utopianism  of  socialistic  writers 
and  speakers. 


A  little  brochure  of  hardly  less  importance  is  Mr.  William  Matthew's 
Pantheism.  Though  addressed  to  a  more  restricted  class  than  the  fore- 
going, it  meets  a  widely-felt  want,  for  Monism  is  ubiquitous  in  current 
literature  and  is  extremely  insidious  in  its  sophistry.  Mr.  Matthew  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly  and  is  happy  in  his  method  of  exposition,  which  is 
popular  without  being  trivial.  Perhaps  it  had  been  just  as  well  if  he  had 
not  used  an  argument  (at  page  6)  drawn  from  the  lack  of  conscious 
union  between  the  unconscious  world  and  the  alleged  one  of  the  Panthe- 
ists, It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  undivided  personality  must  be 
conscious  of  all  its  (his)  contents.  Surely  there  are  many  unconscious 
elements  in  man's  undivided  personality. 


Another  of  these  instructive  little  pamphlets  treats  of  the  Alleged  DiM- 
culties  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  principal  objections  urged  by  infidelity 
against  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially  on  moral,  historical,  scien- 
tific, and  literary  grounds,  are  fairly  stated  and,  within  the  limits  of  the 
modest  pages,  cleverly  answered  in  a  way  that  should  convince  the  candid 
inquirer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  essay  of  a  hundred  short  pages 
in  which  so  much  and  such  valuable  information  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject is  contained. 


It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  our  readers  that  the  Catholic  Truth  Soci- 
ety of  England  has  published  a  series  of  penny  pamphlets  (bound  in  a 
one-shilling  volume)  dealing  with  the  Crisis  of  the  Church  in  France. 
The  latest  additions  to  the  list  are  The  Pope  and  the  French  Government, 
Who's  to  Blame  f  by  the  Rev.  Father  Gerard,  S.  J.,  and  Plain  Words  on 
Church  and  State  in  France.  The  latter  is  particularly  serviceable  as  con- 
veying the  viewpoint  of  a  non-Catholic.     It  contains  the  papers  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  16  August  and  15  December,  1906. 
Amongst  the  other  recent  biographical  papers  published  by  the  same  Soci- 
ety is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Brothers  Ratisbonne,  and  a  no  less  in- 
teresting and  enlightened  study  of  Pascal. 


Biblische  Studien  (XII,  4)  publishes  an  admirable  essay  by  Dr.  Johann 
Hejcl,  theological  professor  in  Koeniggraetz,  on  the  subject  of  "  Usury 
among  the  Israelites  "  and  the  old  Semitic  races.  He  shows  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  take  interest  on  money  from  Jews  was  essentially  an  Israelitish 
institution.  Similar  prohibitions  are  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  there  is  no  evidence  of  dependence  either  way.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Babylonian  usury  system  antedates  that  of  the  Israelites, 
for  we  meet  with  a  developed  legislation  on  the  subject  much  earlier  in 
Babylon  than  in  Palestine;  nevertheless  the  Israelitish  system  is  consider- 
ably older  in  the  principles  it  sets  forth,  since  it  evidently  presupposes  a 
national  development  anterior  to  that  of  Babylonian  civilization.  The  bro- 
chure is  a  valuable  exposition  of  a  legal  question  from  the  ethnological 
and  ethical  standpoints  (B.  Herder). 


Fr.  Pustet  and  Company  publish  a  beautiful  folio  edition  of  the  new 
Kyriale,  which  recalls  the  custom  of  surpliced  Christians  gathering  around 
the  lectern  for  the  chanting  of  the  Ordinarium  Missae. 


The  International  Catholic  Library,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.),  is  doing  creditable  work  in  the 
translations  which  it  is  publishing,  particularly  from  the  French.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  latest  issues  is  a  collection  of  Letters  of  the 
Countess  de  Saint  Martial,  who  afterwards  became  Sister  Blanche  in  the 
Order  of  Vincentian  nuns.  Hers  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  young  Pro- 
testant girl  marrying  a  somewhat  worldly  Catholic  nobleman,  whose  re- 
ligion she  studies,  then  makes  him  live  up  to  it,  and  finally,  after  his  death, 
she  adopts  his  faith  with  a  fervor  that  leads  to  the  perfect  self-denial  of 
the  religious  life. 


The  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  in  a  Preface  to  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
(The  Lamp  Publishing  Co.),  writes  with  a  strong  note  of  conviction  and 
sound  reason  in  behalf  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  volume  itself 
also  contains  several  chapters  from  his  pen,  whilst  the  main  portion  is  the 
work  of  the  editor  of  The  Lamp,  an  Anglo-Roman  monthly  devoted  to 
Church  unity.  The  arguments  are  well-selected  from  Scripture  and  his- 
tory to  show  that  the  only  reasonable  course  of  the  sincere  inquirer  after 
evangelical  truth  lies  in  the  direction  of  submission  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  See  of  Peter.  It  is  a  remarkable  plea  of  what  the  author 
calls  the  legitimate  continuity  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  times.  The  authors  accept  the  dogmas  of  1854  and  1870;  the 
latter  in  the  sense  in  which  Newman  interprets  its  meaning  rather  than  in 
the  terms  of  rigid  comprehensiveness  which  Manning  gave  to  the  idea  of 
Papal  Infallibility. 
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Paul  AUard's  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Martyrs  (Benziger  Brothers)  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  author's  earlier  apologetical  works.  It  is 
particularly  timely  also  as  giving  us  a  vivid  historical  picture  of  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  Primitive  Church,  thus  affording  a  salutary  contrast 
to  the  self-indulgent  aspects  of  modern  Christianity  in  the  very  midst  of 
perpetual  struggle  for  secular  advancement.  The  translation  is  well  done, 
and  there  is  an  instructive  preface  by  Mgr.  Pechenard,  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Paris. 

Thoughts  and  Fancies,  by  Dr.  Kolbe,  is  a  pretty  collection  of  lyrics, 
sonnets,  and  sacred  thoughts,  original  or  translated,  all  of  which,  even 
when  they  sing  only  secular  themes,  have  a  spiritual  suggestiveness  about 
them  that  refines.  The  Virgin's  Lullaby,  Animula  mea,  Graves  in  the  Wil- 
derness, The  Little  Shroud,  Via  Crucis — Via  Lucis,  are  the  simple  utter- 
ances of  a  heart  that  sees  God's  image  everywhere,  in  man  and  things. 
Probably  the  Album  verses  "To  Stella"  express  this  thought  concretely: 
Stella  thy  name — a  name  of  light ! 

Let  the  light  shine ! 
Grace-endowed  with  the  radiance  bright 

Of  the  life  divine, 
Send  it  abroad  in  a  world  of  night, 
Yet  keep  it  thine. 


In  the  matter  of  books  for  meditation,  tastes  and  intellectual  preposses- 
sion cause  much  variety  of  preference.  Probably  most  persons  benefit  by 
an  occasional  change  of  spiritual  diet,  especially  in  these  days  of  dyspeptic 
prostration.  What  strikes  us  as  an  attractive  health  food  for  the  soul's 
breakfast  table,  in  seminary  and  rectory,  is  Father  Branchereau's  Medita- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Seminarians  and  Priests.  It  is  freely  translated  and 
avoids  those  specialties  of  exclusively  French  genius  to  which  one  must 
get  accustomed  before  he  can  like  them. 


Books  IReceiveb^ 


SCRIPTURAL. 

Der  Knecht  Gottes  in  Isaias  Kap.  40-55.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Feldmann, 
a.  o.  Prof,  der  Theol.  an  der  Univ.  Bonn.  Freiburg  und  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
B.  Herder.     1907.     Pp.  viii— 206.     Price,  $1.65. 

Psallite  Sapienter.  Erklarung  der  Psalmen  im  Geiste  des  betrach- 
tenden  Gebets  und  der  Liturgie.  Von  Dr.  Maurus  Wolter,  O.  S.  B.  Ill 
Edit.  Band  V  (completing  the  work  with  Index).  Freiburg  und  St. 
Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.     1907.     Pp.  565.     Price,  $2.45. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

DissERTATio  DE  Sanctitate  MATRIMONII  ViNDiCATA  contra  Ouauismum 
quam  Illmus  et  iRmus.  D.  Fr.  Maurus  Bernardus  Nardi,  Ordinis  Francis- 
calium  Capuccinorum,  Episcopus  Tit.  Thebanus,  ac  Doctor  in  S.  Theologia 
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et  Jure  Canonico  concinnavit.  Editio  Tertia  diligentius  emendata,  atque 
pluribus  aucta.  Romae :  Desclee,  Lef ebvre  et  Socii.  1907.  Pp.  380.  Pre- 
tium,  4  /. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Mgr.  E.  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle, 
France;  translated  by  the  Rev.  William  A.  Hickey,  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Springfield.  Vol.  IL  New  York :  The  Cathedral  Library  Association. 
1907.     Pp.  xviii— 499.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.64. 

De  Frequenti  Quotidianaque  Communione  ad  normam  decreti  "Sacra 
Tridentina  Syriodus."  Per  R.  P.  D.  Petrus  Bastien,  O.  S.  B.  Accedunt 
variae  appendices  praecipua  documenta  continentes.  Romae :  Desclee,  Le- 
f ebvre  et  Soc.     1907.     Pp.  xiii — ^240.     Prezzo,  2  /.  80. 

QuiSTioNi  Teologico-Morali  di  Materie  riguardanti  specialmente  i  tempi 
nostri.  Per  Casimiro  Card.  Gennari.  Edizione  seconda  con  giunte  e  cor- 
rezioni.     Roma :  Desclee,  Lef  ebvre  e  Cia.     Pp.  xxxii — 931.     Prezzo,  8  /. 

Theologiae  Moralis  Elementa  ex  S.  Thoma  aliisque  probatis  Doctor- 
ibus  coUegit  ordineque  disposuit  A.  J.  J.  F.  Haine,  S.  S.  Praelatus  Do- 
mesticus,  Eccl.  Metrop.  Mechl.,  Can.  Hon.,  in  Univ.  Cath.  Lov.  S.  Theol. 
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A  CATHOLIC  BIBLE  SOCIETY:  PEOTESTANT  EFFORTS  AND  A 
CATHOLIC  ATTEMPT. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  year  181 3  a  number  of  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  joined  themselves  into  a  society  the 
object  of  which  was  the  circulation  of  the  Rheims  version  of 
the  Scriptures  among  Catholics  of  the  poorer  classes.  They 
established  a  fund,  called  by  them  the  Catholic  Fund,  which, 
supplied  by  the  donations  of  liberal  Protestants,  was  to  pay 
for  "  printing  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  dispersing  it  gratuitously,  or  at  a  low  price,  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom."  It  was  thought 
that  educated  Catholics  themselves,  far  from  objecting  to  the 
scheme,  would  welcome  it,  and  that,  moreover,  having  found 
such  generous  benefactors  among  Protestants  as  to  obtain 
their  own  translation  of  the  Bible  without  expense,  they  would 
be  content  to  sacrifice  the  notes  and  comments  with  which,  in 
some  sort  or  other,  the  Douay  and  Rheims  Scriptures  had, 
from  their  first  appearance,  been  accompanied.  A  prospectus 
issued  12  January,  18 13,  brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  thought  to  be  sympathetic :  *'  It  is  now  proposed  to 
reprint,  most  faithfully  and  correctly,  their  own  Rhemish 
translation,  without  note,  comment,  or  addition."  The  sum 
required  and  asked  for  starting  the  work  was  £500. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  members  of  the  Catholic  body 
to  whom  this  prospectus  was  sent  were  placed  by  it  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  position.     Had  they  only  to  reply  to  it 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  their  poverty,  which  was  given,  forth 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  such  large-hearted  generosity  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  they  might,  in  case  the  proposal  was  not 
an  acceptable  one,  have  politely  declined  the  proffered  assist- 
ance. They  might  have  said,  "  It  is  true,  we  are  poor ;  it  is 
true,  also,  that  Bibles  are  not  very  plentiful  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Faith;  but,  only  in  case  of  the  greatest  necessity 
could  we  allow  a  religion  which  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
poverty  to  bestow  on  us  any  kind  of  bounty.  That  necessity 
does  not  really  exist.  The  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
we  have  never  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  The 
sublime  truths  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  inspired  pages 
are  carefully  taught  to  our  people  in  other,  and  even  better, 
ways  than  by  their  own  personal  reading.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  or  were  it  a  fact  that  the  people  ask  for  bread  and  re- 
ceive a  stone,  we  might  consider  if  the  natural  pride,  which 
sits  so  well  on  such  poverty  as  ours,  might  not  be  now  cast 
aside,  and  your  proposal  meet  with  a  ready  acceptance." 

Partly  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  un- 
happy position  and  partly  because  a  small  community,  such 
as  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  then 
formed,  must  always  suffer  from  some  who  may  be  very  wise 
but  who  are  not  very  prudent,  the  Catholics  had  themselves 
made  it  impossible  to  answer  the  Protestant  proposal  quite  so 
easily.  Some  of  them,  possibly  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
had  allowed  certain  extravagant  expressions  to  fall  from  their 
lips.  Not  only  had  they  properly  insisted  that  it  was  false  to 
represent  them  as  either  afraid  of,  or  as  unfriendly  toward, 
the  Word  of  God;  not  only  had  stress  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Catholics  who  had  protected  and  preserved  the 
Scriptures  in  times  long  previous  to  the  great  change  in  re- 
ligion of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that,  from  the  days  when 
the  Rheims  edition  had  been  first  of  all  set  forth,  either  com- 
pletely new  translations  had  been  attempted  by  priests  or  im- 
provements on  the  Douay  had  been  made  by  bishops ;  not  only 
had  they  said  this,  but  they  had  more  than  once  asserted  that, 
far  from  objecting  to  indiscriminate  Bible  reading,  they  wel- 
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corned  it,  and  would  distribute  copies  themselves,  provided 
they  v^ere  not  the  Authorized  Protestant  version.  The  words 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy,  a  priest,  must  have  appeared  to 
non-Catholics  very  similar  to  a  challenge.  He  said :  ''  If  any 
of  the  Bible  Societies  feel  disposed  to  try  our  esteem  for  the 
Bible  by  presenting  us  with  some  copies  of  a  Catholic  version, 
with  or  without  notes,  we  will  gratefully  accept  and  faithfully 
distribute  them."  This  had  been  written  the  year  before  the 
Catholic  Fund,  as  it  was  called,  was  started,  and  we  can  hardly 
blame  its  Protestant  secretary  for  supposing  that  the  Rev. 
Peter  Gandolphy  might  be  a  suitable  person  for  acquainting 
the  Catholic  authorities  with  the  extent  of  the  interest  taken 
by  outsiders  in  the  Scriptural  enlightenment  of  their  people. 
The  Protestant  organization  hoped,  so  the  secretary  wrote 
to  the  priest,  ''  to  be  informed  that  the  plan  proposed  would 
meet  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  general." 

The  Catholics  now  saw  themselves  almost  forced  to  do 
something.  They  must  either  accept  the  proposal,  and,  by  so 
doing,  surrender  one  of  the  positions  which,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, they  and  their  Fathers  had  stoutly  maintained,  namely, 
that  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  without  notes  would,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  be  productive  of  as  much  evil  as,  if 
not  more  evil  than,  good ;  and  they  could  hardly  relinquish  this 
principle  without  rendering  their  Catholicity  at  least  suspect. 
Or,  again,  they  must  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
organization  and  its  object;  and  this  would  lead  the  English 
people  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  poverty  on  the 
one  hand  nor  the  errors  of  the  Authorized  version  on  the 
other,  but  real  antagonism  to  Bible  reading  which  was  answer- 
able for  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  the  Scripture  among  Catho- 
lics. And  just  at  this  time,  when  the  country  was  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Catholic  claims 
to  complete  emancipation,  it  was  exasperating  even  to  be  sup- 
posed to  excite  apprehensions  in  the  Protestant  mind  that  a 
view  which  had  already  wrought  untold  mischief  to  Catholi- 
cism was  not  a  calumny  but  a  truth.    Or,  finally,  there  was  yet 
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another  course,  and  this  was,  boldly  to  take  the  whole  matter 
upon  themselves,  and,  with  or  without  Protestant  aid,  set  to 
work  to  provide  the  Scriptures  as  cheaply  as  possible  for 
those  who  wanted  them.  It  must  be  a  Catholic  Society.  The 
thing  must  be  done  in  a  Catholic  way.  For  they  could  not 
help  seeing  that  even  the  Latin  Vulgate,  when  translated  and 
set  forth  by  outsiders,  would  become  quite  as  much  a  Protes- 
tant version  as  the  Authorized,  which  was  based  upon  ancient 
codices  every  whit  as  Catholic  as  either  the  old  Itala,  or  St. 
Jerome's  recension  of  that  venerable  translation.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  then,  since  they  must  show  to  the  English 
world  that  their  protestations  concerning  the  Bible  and  its 
utility  in  the  vulgar  tongue  had  been  seriously  meant,  but  to 
found  a  Catholic  Bible  Society. 

The  venture  was  not  altogether  a  new  one,  nor  was  it 
the  last  thing  of  its  kind,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  a  society  was  established  in  Paris  for 
bringing  at  least  the  New  Testament  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest.  About  the  year  1805  the  ecclesiastical  Seminary  at 
Ratisbon  prepared  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
German,  and,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  had  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  sixty  thousand  copies.  Hanover,  Poland,  Russia  saw 
the  rise  of  a  similar  kind  of  society  between  the  years  18 12 
and  18 16,  the  Catholic  President  of  the  organization  in  Han- 
over saying  that,  "  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
in  so  glorious  a  cause,"  being  "  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  class  of  per- 
sons, and  that  even  the  poorest  and  meanest  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  draw  divine  instruction  from  the  fountain  head." 

The  Catholics  of  England  had  made  up  their  minds  to  act 
for  themselves.  On  8  March,  18 13,  two  months  after  the 
establishing  of  the  Protestant  Fund,  the  question  came  up  for 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Board  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
are  set  forth  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Board  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  subscription  entered 
into  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose 
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of  promoting  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  week  following  a  committee  was  appointed,  made  up  of 
one  ecclesiastic,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Poynter,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  London  district,  and  six  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Catholic  laity.  Finally,  on  27  March  the  Society  was  formed 
''  from  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,"  and  it 
was  then  settled  that  the  name  by  which  it  should  be  known 
was  to  be  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society."  The  Vicars 
Apostolic  were  asked  to  become  patrons  of  the  new  venture, 
and  it  was  to  be  worked  by  a  President,  twelve  Vice-presi- 
dents, a  Secretary,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  members. 

That  the  Catholic  Board  considered  they  were  launching  a 
most  important  scheme,  which  they  fervently  hoped  would 
extend  its  existence  very  far  into  the  future,  seems  evident 
from  the  arrangements  made  in  the  matter  of  subscriptions. 
Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  were  to  be  regarded  as 
members ;  ten  guineas  at  any  one  time  would  make  a  life  mem- 
ber; three  guineas  annually  made  a  governor,  and  thirty 
guineas  down  a  governor  for  life. 

Difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the  new  Society  from  its  in- 
ception right  on  until,  after  a  troubled  existence  of  only 
some  two  years,  it  joined  the  ranks  of  lost  causes.  There 
was,  to  begin  with,  the  Protestant  organization  already 
started.  The  Catholic  Board  did  not  see  why,  if  the  charit- 
ably disposed  who  were  not  of  their  own  Faith  should  feel 
inclined  to  assist,  such  assistance  should  be  bluntly  refused; 
only,  unfortunately,  the  charitably  disposed  members  of  the 
organization  were  ready  with  their  help  solely  on  condition 
that  a  Bible  without  notes  should  issue  from  the  Catholic 
press.  This  matter  of  the  notes  formed,  as  it  were,  the  rock 
on  which,  at  the  beginning,  the  New  Bible  Society  ran 
aground,  never  afterwards  getting  free  from  it  until  quite  a 
wreck.  Disagreement  was  rife  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  itself.  The  lay  portion  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
retention  of  any  kind  of  comment  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  they  considered  that  Protestant  assistance  was 
very  cheaply  purchased  by  agreeing  to  observe  the  condition 
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suggested.  The  ecclesiastical  element  of  the  Committee  were 
of  a  widely  different  opinion.  Quite  naturally,  and  altogether 
wisely,  they  made  it  at  once  apparent  that  the  Society  and 
they  must  part  company  if  notes  were  not  to  be  admitted  into 
its  productions.  They  considered  that  the  state  of  religious 
parties  in  England  and  the  rising  wave  of  infidelity,  only  in- 
creased the  need  of  Bible  explanations,  already  most  necessary 
for  the  reason  alone  that  so  much  of  that  Book  is  obscure  to 
the  mind  not  conversant  with  Eastern  tongues  and  history  nor 
theologically  trained.  A  compromise  was  arrived  at  between 
the  divided  committee.  It  was  thought  that  neither  Protestant 
prejudice  nor  Catholic  loyalty  might  find  any  grounds  for 
objection  in  the  following  decision :  "  all  such  notes  as  are 
offensive  to  the  just  feelings  of  our  Christian  brethren  be 
omitted."  The  result  of  that  decision  was  that  no  one  was 
satisfied.  The  members  of  the  Protestant  organization  were 
determined  that  anything  short  of  a  complete  elimination  of 
the  notes  would  be  regarded  as  "  offensive  to  the  just  feel- 
ings "  of  themselves ;  and,  consequently,  the  offer  of  help  was 
cancelled.  The  organization  would  work  by  itself.  It  would 
see  that  the  poor  Catholic  enjoyed  what  it  considered  to  be 
the  great  boon  of  the  Rheims  edition  without  the  Rheims 
notes.  It  was  quite  in  earnest;  and  on  i  May,  1813,  as  well 
as  passing  a  resolution  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in 
hand,  it  determined  that  its  "  Committee  be  especially  in- 
structed to  enquire  carefully  into  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish 
poor  are  supplied  with  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the 
Scriptures."  The  compromise  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  sequel  will  show  that  it  served  only  to  exas- 
perate the  Catholics. 

In  the  year  181 5,  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society,  the  first  and  only  fruit  of  its 
labors  was  given  to  the  public.  This  was  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  preliminary  address,  written  by  Dr.  Poyn- 
ter,  President  of  the  Society,  consists  of  a  short  history  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  allusions  to  certain  well-known  facts,  all 
tending  to  show  that,  far  from  neglecting,  the  Church  has 
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been  anxious  in  making  both  her  clergy  and  laity  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures.  "  In  the  course  of  theological  studies," 
it  says,  *'  in  Catholic  universities,  and  colleges  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  well  read  and  deeply  ex- 
plored. The  Scriptures,  together  with  the  perpetual  tradition 
of  the  Church,  are  the  pure  source  from  which  the  minister 
of  Christ  derives  the  knowledge  of  salvation  which  he  is  com- 
missioned to  impart  to  the  people."  The  address  refers  also 
to  the  custom  of  reading  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  every  Sunday 
"  in  our  Catholic  chapels,"  and  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  sermon  was  generally  an  explanation  of  the  passage 
just  read.  "  Surely,"  continues  Dr.  Poynter,  ''  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  have  not  been  neglected  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nor  withheld  from  the  Catholic  public.  Surely,  Scrip- 
tural truth  has  been  faithfully  preserved  and  freely  dissemin- 
ated, by  this  most  ancient  and  widely  established  Society." 

Many  causes  combined  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Bible  Society,  Catholic  though  it  was,  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Faith.  Its  very  name  was  not  calculated  to  increase  its 
chances  of  success  with  Catholics,  to  whom  Bible  Society 
meant  Protestantism  of  the  most  militant  and,  perhaps,  un- 
scrupulous kind.  Again,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  seemed  very 
far  from  enthusiastic  on  the  matter,  and  the  great  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  day.  Dr.  Milner,  charged  dead  against  it.  If 
some  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  become  patrons  of  the  Society,  they  had,  he  supposed, 
consented  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  order.  No 
such  reason,  nor  indeed,  any  reason,  would  prevail  on  him  to 
become  in  any  way  connected  with  the  movement;  and  he 
warned  his  clergy  against  distributing  the  Scriptures  among 
the  unlettered  members  of  his  district.  What,  he  asked,  were 
the  effects  of  Bible-reading  observable  at  that  time  among  Pro- 
testant peoples  ?  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  were  impiety  and  blas- 
phemy so  rife  among  people  as  at  the  present  day;  while  the 
records  of  the  courts  of  justice  demonstrate  that  public  crimes 
go  on  year  by  year,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
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Societies,  fourfold  and  even  sixfold."  In  this  assertion  he 
was  maintained  by  Dr.  McHale,  in  1825,  who,  when  asked 
by  the  Commissioners  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Irish  educa- 
tion, whether  he  believed  the  proposition,  ''  crime  seems  to 
have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  ascendency  of  Bible  So- 
cieties," answered,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it :  it  is  a  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  clearness  of  mathematical  calculation  .  .  . 
I  believe  that,  if  Bible  Societies  were  to  prevail  in  this  country 
(Ireland)  and  to  supplant  the  ancient  religion,  crime  would 
multiply  in  the  same  extent." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Catholic  Bishop  could  have 
acted  differently  from  Milner.  It  was  the  look  of  the  thing  to 
which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society,  he  objected;  and 
to  him  it  looked  very  much  as  if  a  number  of  earnest  Catholics 
had,  at  least  by  their  action,  accepted  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Chillingworth  and  upheld  by  all  Protestants,  The  Bible  and 
the  Bible  only  is  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith.  It  was  the  fact  of 
religious  confusion,  at  that  time  making  Christianity  an  object 
of  scorn  to  the  infidel,  which  impressed  him;  and  it  was  as 
clear  as  the  sun  that  that  religious  confusion  had  been  intro- 
duced and  increased  by  indiscriminate  Bible  reading.  He 
spared  no  effort  to  bring  to  an  end  what  he  characterized  as 
*'  that  strange  and  unheard  of  institution  in  Church  History, 
a  Catholic  Bible  Society,"  and  when  this  result  had  been  ob- 
tained, he  made  merry,  in  the  rough  controversial  manner  of 
the  day,  over  the  fate  which  he  felt  sure  would  overtake  even 
the  printing  t3^pe  in  which  the  Society's  one  publication  had 
been  set  up:  ''The  plates  for  continuing  it  (the  New  Testa- 
ment) have  been  of  late  presented  by  an  illustrious  personage, 
into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  to  one  of  our  Prelates,  who 
will  undoubtedly  employ  the  cartload  of  them  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  intended  to  be,  by  disposing  of  them  to 
some  pewterer,  who  will  convert  them  into  culinary  imple- 
ments, gas  light  pipes,  and  other  pipes." 

Moreover,  the  Society  had  sacrificed  the  notes  which  had 
always  accompanied  the  Rheims  New  Testament.  It  was 
useless  to  try  and  pacify  the  resentment  of  Catholics  by  say- 
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ing  that,  if  a  great  many  of  the  old  comments  and  explana- 
tions had  been  omitted,  still,  a  large  number  had  been  re- 
tained. Nothing  particularly  worth  keeping,  was  the  an- 
swer, had  been  kept,  and  all  that  might  have  been  serviceable 
in  the  way  of  notes  had  been  subjected  to  the  pruning  knife. 
And  why  was  this?  The  predominating  belief  was  that  it 
was  done  to  please  Protestantism.  "  I  am  aware,  Sir,"  writes 
an  English  Catholic  pastor  in  the  year  1817,  "that  there  are 
Catholic  lawyers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  other  Catholics  else- 
where, who  wish  to  explode  [^ic]  the  Douay  Bible  and  Rheims 
Testament,  because  Protestant  Biblemongers  hate  them;  and 
who,  in  compliment  to  the  latter,  have  lately  stereotyped  and 
published  an  edition  of  the  Testament  full  of  blunders,  in 
which  every  note  of  the  former  that  was  distasteful  to  the 
bigoted  Protestants  is  carefully  expunged:  but  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  this  edition  is  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
Catholic  public,  and  remains  a  dead  weight  on  the  hands  of  the 
publishers,  who,  themselves,  are  so  far  ashamed  of  their  work 
that  they  suppress  their  own  name." 

There  is  now  no  one  who  does  not  approve  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  which  the  Catholic  Bible  Society  was  subjected. 
Whether  without  notes,  or  with  what  Milner  calls  mutilated 
notes,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  set  forth 
by  Catholics  was  bound  to  cause  misunderstanding  and,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  something  very  much  worse.  Facts, 
nevertheless,  show  us  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  action  of  the  Society.  They  were  really  right, 
after  all,  in  their  fears  that  a  No-Popery  cry  and  its  conse- 
quent inconveniences  may  be  produced  by  such  small  means 
as  even  a  New  Testament  fortified  with  the  annotations  of 
the  Rheims  edition.  For,  in  the  same  year  (181 3)  as  that  in 
which  the  Bible  Society  was  founded  by  ''  Catholic  lawyers," 
the  first  parts  of  a  Bible  appeared  in  which  all  the  Rhemish 
notes  were  given.  It  was  issued  under  the  patronage,  and 
mainly  by  the  efforts,  of  the  Irish  episcopate  and  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  clergy  of  that  country.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  undertaking  was  meant  as  a  counter 
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blast  or  even  as  a  protest  against  the  work  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, for  it  seems  evident  that  the  Irish  Bishops  had  been  con- 
templating a  republication  of  the  Douay  Version  for  some 
years.  Not  till  1816  were  all  the  parts  printed  and  the  edi- 
tion completed,  in  which  year  it  was  set  forth  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Dr.  Troy,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Then 
the  trouble  began.  Church  dignitaries  professed  to  be  in- 
sulted by  these  so-called  Popish  comments  on  the  Scriptures. 
The  Protestant  Church,  it  was  represented,  was  in  danger. 
The  throne,  it  was  alleged,  was  threatened.  Newspaper  after 
newspaper  angrily  wrote  aginst  Dr.  Troy's  annotated  Bible. 
It  was  very  evident,  so  they  thought,  from  these  notes,  that  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  would  soon  again  be  lighted,  if  some  one 
did  not  see  to  it.  So  great  became  the  indignation  of  these 
literary  gentlemen  that  they  violently  advocated,  not  a  lessen- 
ing of  Catholic  disabilities,  but  an  increase  of  them,  if  the 
British  Government  did  not  wish  to  see  the  King  and  Coun- 
try tied  like  slaves  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Pope.  Dr. 
Troy  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  grew  frightened. 
The  episcopal  approbation  to  the  unfortunate  Bible  was  with- 
drawn. The  sale  of  it  was  stopped.  The  clergy  were  ex- 
horted to  prevent,  in  every  way  they  could,  the  spread  of  the 
edition.  There  is,  however,  an  amusing  epilogue  to  the  agi- 
tation against  the  Bible  of  1816.  It  seems  to  have  been  with- 
drawn only  to  reappear  in  a  still  more  formidable  shape  two 
years  after,  when  it  was  presumed  that  Protestant  politics 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  create  a  No-Popery  agita- 
tion. This  time  all  the  Rhemish  notes  were  printed,  together 
with  a  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  History,  and,  as  if  to  fill  up  the 
cup,  a  book  most  objectionable  to  non-Catholics,  Ward's 
Errors  of  the  Authorised  Version,  was  bound  up  with  it. 
Strange  to  say,  not  the  slightest  opposition  was  aroused,  so 
difficult  is  it  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  a  No-Popery  agi- 
tation ! 

The  Catholic  Bible  Society  disappeared,  regretted  by  only 
a  very  few  members  of  the  Church ;  although  Dr.  Milner  was 
scarcely  justified  in  his  opinion  that  the  type  of  the  Society's 
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New  Testament  was  on  the  point  of  being  utilized  for  "  culin- 
ary implements,  gas  pipes  and  other  pipes."  The  type  was 
used  again  in  the  year  1818  for  what  might  be  called  the 
second  edition  of  this  publication,  by  Mr.  Horrabin  of  the 
old  Virginia  Street  Catholic  Chapel  in  London.  "  While  I 
was  rejoicing,"  says  Dr.  Milner,  '*  .  .  .  at  the  fortunate  exit 
of  the  stereotyped  Testament,  being  resolved  not  to  recall  even 
the  memory  of  it,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  notice,  contained  in 
a  late  printed  report  of  the  Education  Committee,  which  an- 
nounced that  a  Catholic  Testament  with  Dr.  Poynter's  notes, 
was  printed  and  upon  sale,  at  the  East  end  of  the  town,  in  six 
penny  numbers." 

Naturally,  those  who  were  so  much  against  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  New  Testament  saw  no  reason  why  such  opposi- 
tion should  be  withheld  from  Mr.  Horrabin's,  which  was  the 
second.  The  objection  arose  from  the  same  cause — the  ab- 
sence, or  the  mutilation,  of  the  notes.  "  Judge  whether,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Milner,  "  from  the  state  of  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  mind  at  the  present  day,  there  was,  or  is,  sufficient 
cause  for  the  unavailing  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  latter  ...  It  is  plain  that  the  cancelled 
part  of  our  former  Catholic  notes  is  precisely  the  part  which 
is  wanted  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  it  was  heretofore,  to 
render  an  English  translation  of  the  sacred  text  profitable  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  laity." 

It  was  indeed  "  the  state  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
mind  "  which  rendered  any  such  scheme  as  that  put  forth  by 
the  Catholic  Board  in  the  formation  of  its  Bible  Society  quite 
futile.  At  no  time  since  the  Reformation  could  a  Society 
similarly  named,  under  like  conditions,  and  professing  the 
same  object,  hope  for  much  success  among  Catholics.  There 
is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  the  slightest  objection  to  the  Bible; 
but  the  words  "  Bible  Society  "  have  a  Protestant  sound,  and 
stand  for  ideas  which,  if  expressed,  show  much  more  plainly 
a  desire  to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion  than  they  do  a  wish 
for  a  fair,  impartial,  and  edifying  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  cannot  conceive,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  such  a  So- 
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ciety's  being  started  without  exciting  the  gravest  suspicion 
among  the  members  of  the  Church;  although  now  there  can 
be  no  fear  that  a  Bible  without  notes  would  transform  a  Cath- 
olic into  a  Calvinist,  or  turn  into  a  Puritan  even  the  least  en- 
thusiastic adherent  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter.  Our  fears,  if 
any,  are  caused  by  quite  different  dangers;  but  such  dangers 
are  not  made  less  by  presenting  the  Scriptures  to  the  people 
without  note  or  comment.  In  all  sober  truth,  as  notes  and 
comments  of  a  heterodox  nature,  so  much  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  Divine  element  in  the  Bible  altogether,  are  now,  on 
all  sides  of  us,  bound  up  with  the  sacred  text,  it  might  well 
be  considered  whether  quite  a  fresh  series  of  notes,  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  the  day,  ought  not  to  be  published  with 
our  Catholic  Bibles. 

Although  this  Society  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  among 
English  Catholics,  and  great  as  was  the  opposition  which  it 
excited  and  from  which  it  succumbed,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  educated  members  of  the  Church  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  forgetful  of  the  deep  importance  which  attaches 
to  Scriptural  knowledge  in  all.  On  the  one  hand  the  laity 
have  been  most  active  in  disseminating  the  Scriptures  among 
their  less  instructed  brethren,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  such  activity  has  not,  on  all  occasions,  been  guided  by 
prudence.  For  there  were  two  Catholic  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  of  that  eminently  Protestant  Society  for  circulating 
the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  New  Testament  established 
in  the  year  1819,  and  several  well-known  Catholic  laymen 
were  at  least  supposed  to  belong  to  a  London  Society  bearing 
the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  as  a  body, 
while  showing  an  intensely  Catholic  spirit  in  the  matter,  have, 
at  the  same  time,  exhibited  almost  a  restlessness  in  putting 
forth  new  editions  of  the  Rheims  Bible,  during  these  last  two 
centuries.  The  names  of  Dr.  Narys,  Dr.  Witham,  and,  more 
than  all,  Dr.  Challoner,  are  but  three  of  a  long  line  of  devoted 
and  zealous  scholars  who  have  tried  their  hand  at  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  need,  the  making  more  perfect  of  our  Eng- 
lish Catholic  translation,  at  least  of  the  New  Testament.     The 
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opening  years  of  the  last  century  show  a  wonderful  activity 
among  our  clergy  in  this  regard.  In  1805  the  Bible  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  by  Moir;  in  1807  a  new  translation 
of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  Dr.  Geddes;  in  181 1  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  came  out  in  five  volumes;  in  the  same  year 
Haydock's  was  published,  and  in  the  following  year  a  second 
edition  of  it  was  called  for;  in  181 3  Syer's  Bible  appeared, 
and  in  18 16  Dr.  Troy's;  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Gibson's;  in 
18 18  McNamara's;  in  1822  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Gibson's; 
in  the  same  year  another  edition  of  Haydock's;  and  in  1825 
Dr.  Murray's.  And  this  activity  has  gone  on  ever  since.  Ex- 
treme reverence  for  the  sacred  text,  and  an  anxiety  that  the 
people  themselves  should  become  acquainted  with  its  words 
have  been  everywhere  apparent;  nevertheless,  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bible  Society  has  been  very  naturally  and  properly 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  has  been  either  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, or  left  upon  its  natural  soil  of  Protestantism,  where,  so 
far  as  Catholics  have  been  concerned,  it  lacked  moisture  and 
withered  away. 

John  Freeland. 
Bedford,  England. 


THE  CAPPELLA  SISTINA-ONCE  Ain)  NOW. 

THE  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  rather  the  choir  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  is  one  about  which  much,  both  good  and  bad, 
has  been  said  with  more  or  less  reason  in  days  gone  by.  We 
all  have  a  vague,  perhaps  very  vague,  idea  of  what  it  is,  and 
I  dare  say  that  most  of  us  know  very  little  about  its  present 
condition  beyond  the  fact  that  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  is  its 
Direttore  Perpettw,  nor  much  more  about  its  past  than  the 
fact  that  "  musicos "  were  employed  to  sing  the  soprano 
parts. 

Foreigners,  and  not  merely  English  matrons  with  bigoted 
"  Hare  "  as  their  only  and  constant  guide,  nor  only  Protes- 
tant German  tourists  with  field-glasses  strapped  across  their 
shoulders,  but  also  American  Catholics,  and  even  priests,  are 
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very  confident  that  it  is  the  Sixtine  Choir  they  hear  in  St. 
Peter's  during  Holy  Week  and  on  Easter  Sunday. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  undue  praise  to  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  nor  is  anything  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  write 
its  complete  history.  After  a  brief  historical  sketch  ample 
enough  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  of  some  of  its  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  to  enable  a  better  understanding  of  its  present  con- 
dition, I  wish  to  insert  the  new  regolamento  by  which  it  is 
now  governed,  and  add  a  few  notes  about  its  present  Direttore 
Perpetuo,  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi. 

I. 

Song  has  ever  been  an  integral  part  of  religious  ceremony. 
"  The  outward  persuasive  force  of  reHgion  lies  largely  in  its 
music,  and  the  religions  that  have  no  songs  make  few  prose- 
lytes." ^  In  the  first  Book^  of  ParaHpomenon  the  sacred 
author  gives  us  a  detailed  division  of  the  musicians  and 
singers,  and  the  second  Paral.^  tells  us  that  when  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  brought  into  the  temple  with  great 
solemnity,  ''  they  all  sounded  together,  both  with  trumpets 
and  voice,  and  cymbals  and  organs  and  divers  kinds  of  mus- 
ical instruments,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  on  high ;  the  sound 
was  heard  afar  off,  so  that  when  they  began  to  praise  the 
Lord  and  say,  '  Give  glory  to  the  Lord,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,'  the  house  of  God  was  filled  with  a  cloud,"  etc. 

That  a  similar  practice  was  observed  by  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians is  clear  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians  * 
and  to  the  Ephesians.^  Just  how  they  sang,  what  sort  of 
melodies  they  used,  we  do  not  know;  they  probably  retained 
their  Jewish  melodies,  at  least  to  some  extent,  but  the  fact  of 
their  singing  at  liturgical  functions  is  attested  by  history.^ 

1  M.  Crawford :  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  p.  553. 

2  I  Paral.  25  :  1-35.  3  n  Paral.  5  :  13. 
*  Colos.  3  :  16.  5  Eph.  5  :  ig. 

«  Wernz :  Jus  Decretalium,  III,  p.  480. 
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Even  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  reports  that  the 
Christians  sang  hymns  and  canticles  in  their  meetings. 

Whether  the  Popes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  a 
special  choir  to  sing  at  papal  functions  in  old  St.  Peter's  and 
in  the  Lateran  cannot  be  ascertained  with  absolute  certainty. 
Still  this  is  probable,  for  at  that  period  Gregory  the  Great  ^ 
(590-604),  recognizing  the  utility  and  necessity  of  liturgical 
chant,  instituted,  or  at  least  remodelled,  the  '*  schola  can- 
torum."  This  great  Pope  seems  to  have  personally  instructed 
his  singers.  Joannes  Diaconus,  his  biographer,  writing  in  the 
ninth  century,  says  that  in  his  time  there  still  existed  in  the 
Lateran  the  "  lectus  "  and  the  "  flagellum,  quo  pueris  mina- 
batur  veneratione  congrua."  ^  Gregory  favored  the  "  schola 
cantorum "  in  a  special  manner;  he  had  two  houses  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  his  singers :  one  at  the  Lateran  church 
and  the  other  near  St.  Peter's.  In  later  years  the  one  at  St. 
Peter's  was  probably  enclosed  within  the  convent  of  S.  Mar- 
tino,  which  used  to  stand  where  now  the  statue  of  Veronica 
adorns  one  of  the  four  monster  piers  supporting  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.®  This  statue,  be  it  incidentally  remarked,  also 
indicates  the  spot  where  the  first  stone  of  the  new  basihca 
was  laid,  26  April,  1506.  Dr.  Haberl  calls  attention  to  the 
queer  coincidence  that  until  1870  at  papal  masses  in  St. 
Peter's  the  Cappella  Sistina  occupied  a  tribuna  erected  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  Veronica.  Now  it  generally  has  its 
position  in  front  of  the  statue  of  St.  Helena. 

The  stations  "  as  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  the  "  schola  cantorum  " ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  founding  this  special 
school  of  singers.  Archeologists  ^^  say  that  the  stations  are 
remnants  of  the  Christian  assemblies  that  took  place  in  the 

■7  P.  Grisar,  S.  J. :  San  Gregorio  Magna,  p.  63. 
®  Joannes  Diaconus,  II,  Cap.  VI. 

»  Dr.  Haberl :  Bausteine  fur  Musikgeschichte,  p.  8,  note  2. 
10  Marucchi :  Elements  d'Archeologie  Chrefienne,  III,  pp.  60-65.     "  Statio 
de  militari  exemplo  nomen  accepit,  nam  militia  Dei  siimus." — Tertullian. 
^1  Marucchi,  III,  p.  61. 
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subterranean  cemeteries  and  churches  on  the  vigils  of  the 
feasts  of  martyrs. 

Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-468)  composed  a  ceremonial  of  the 
stational  processions.  St.  Gregory  I  rearranged  them/-  ap- 
pointed the  churches  to  be  visited  and  the  prayers  to  be  re- 
cited; the  churches  he  then  assigned  for  the  Lenten  Stations 
being  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  At  the  time  of 
Gregory  I  the  faithful  and  the  clergy  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts ^^  assembled  in  a  church  not  far  away  from  the  one 
in  which  the  station  was  to  be  celebrated  on  that  day.  The 
Pope  himself  came  there,  accompanied  by  the  Palatine  clergy. 
The  "  schola  cantorum  "  was  there  to  perform  the  liturgical 
chant.  Singing  litanies,  the  whole  procession  moved  toward 
the  stational  church,  where  Mass  was  celebrated  either  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  himself  or  in  his  presence.  Before  Com- 
munion a  subdeacon  announced  the  station  for  the  next  day 
in  the  following  words :  "  Crastina  die  veniente  statio  erit  in 
ecclesia  N."  The  "schola  cantorum"  responded:  *' Deo 
Gratias."  ^*  Stations  were  also  celebrated  on  other  days  of 
the  year:  during  Advent,  on  Ember-days,  Christmas,  etc.,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  Missal  even  to-day.  Thus  we  see 
that  until  the  Avignon  captivity  one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  papal  choir  or  "  schola  cantorum  "  was  to  beautify 
and  to  elevate  the  liturgical  ceremonies  in  the  stational 
churches. 

In  the  year  1305,  after  a  vacancy  of  ten  months,  Bertrand 
de  Got,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was  elected  Pope  at  Perugia 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  A  Frenchman  himself, 
the  new  Pope  obeyed  his  master,   Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 

12  Grisar,  S.  J. :  San  Gregorio  Magno,  p.  52. 

13  Then,  as  to-day,  Rome  was  divided  into  fourteen  districts. 

1*  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  an  accolyte  would  bring  to  the  Pope  a 
small  piece  of  cotton,  saturated  with  oil  of  the  lamp  of  the  high  altar, 
saying :  "  Hodie  statio  f  uit  ad  Sanctum  N.  qui  salutat  te."  The  Pope  an- 
swered :  "  Deo  Gratias."  The  pieces  of  cotton  thus  gathered  were  pre- 
served and  made  into  a  cushion  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  the  Pope 
after  his  death."  Marucchi :  Elements  d'Archeologie  Chretienne,  III,  pp. 
60-65. 
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France,  and  established  himself  at  Avignon.  The  "  schola 
cantorum "  remained  ^®  in  Rome  to  perform  its  functions 
there.  That  the  papal  choir  could  not  and  did  not  flourish  ^^ 
at  a  time  when  the  cattle  grazed  in  St.  Peter's  and  in  the 
Lateran  needs  no  further  proof.  The  Popes  in  Avignon, 
however,  formed  a  new  choir  in  their  newly-chosen  capitol. 
Benedict  XII  (1334-42)  began  to  build  the  ''Palais  des 
Papes,"  ^^  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of  the  papal  choir 
there.  How  intimately  song  is  connected  with  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the 
antipopes  ^^  who  devastated  the  Church  from  1 378-1 41 7, 
formed  their  own  special  body  of  singers. 

On  17  January,  1377,  Gregory  XI  re-entered  Rome  and  took 
with  him  his  papal  choir,  which  in  the  course  of  years  became 
the  "  center  of  the  most  famous  singers  and  composers  of 
Europe,  and  which,  as  an  international  corporation,  providing 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  artistic  liturgical  singing, 
formed  a  sort  of  university.  ^^ 

The  term  "  schola  cantorum  "  disappears  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  After  the  return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome  the  Cere- 
monials frequently  use  the  terms  ^^  "  cappella  pontificia," 
"  papale,"  "  palatina,"  in  opposition  to  "  statio,"  "  processio," 
''  schola  cantorum,"  which  names  designated  the  Pope's  choir 
before  the  Avignonian  Captivity. 

In  the  year   1473,   Sixtus  IV    (1471-1484)    had  Giovanni 

15  Baini  against  Adami,  who  on  page  XIII  of  his  Osservazioni  per  hen 
rcgolare  il  Coro  della  Cappella  Pontificia,  Roma,  171 1,  holds  that  the 
"  schola  cantorum  "  did  not  remain  in  Rome. 

16  Pastor :  Geschichte  der  Pdpste,  I,  p.  61.  "  Je  langer  die  Abwesenheit 
der  Papste,  desto  grosser  wurde  die  Zerriittung.  Die  Kirchen  waren  so 
verfallen  und  vernachlassigt,  dass  in  St.  Peter  und  im  Lateran  die  Heer- 
den  bis  zum  Altare  im  Grase  weideten." 

"  Die  allgemeine  Armut  war  so  gross,  dass  im  Jahre  1414  selbst  an  dem 
Feste  Peter  und  Paul  keine  Lampe  an  der  Confession  der  Apostelfiirsten 
angeziindet  werden  konnen."     Pastor,  I,  p.  167. 

1^  Now  used  as  a  barracks. 

18  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII. 

19  Dr.  Haberl,  III,  p.  18.  20  Dr.  Haberl,  III.  p.  45- 
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Dolce  build  the  Sixtine  Chapel,^^  to  be  used  for  the  daily 
singing  of  hymns  from  the  Antiphonarium  Romanum,  as  well 
as  for  the  annually  recurring  and  certain  extraordinary  papal 
functions.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Cappella  Sistina,"  to  desig- 
nate both  the  material  structure  and  the  Pope's  choir  that  ordi- 
narily sang  in  it. 

Sixtus  IV  built  another  chapel,  which  also  bore  his  name: 
it  was  the  chapel  of  the  Chapter  in  Old  St.  Peter's. ^^  In  the 
year  1480^^  this  same  Chapter  received  instructions  to  en- 
gage ten  singers  in  this  newly-built  Cappella  Sistina.  Thus 
from  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV  until  our  own  day  there  are  two 
distinct  choirs  side  by  side :  the  Cappella  Sistina  or  the  Pope's 
choir,  and  the  choir  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's.  As  stated 
above,  the  chapel  of  the  Chapter  built  by  Sixtus  IV  in  Old 
St.  Peter's  was  also  named  after  its  founder  Cappella  Sistina, 
but  later,  at  the  time  of  Julius  11,^*  the  choir  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  received  new  and  greater  resources  and 
then  both  the  chapel  and  the  choir  received  the  name  "  Cap- 
pella Giulia." '' 

There  are,  however,  some  very  important  differences  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Cappella  Sistina,  now  directed  by  Don 
Lorenzo  Perosi,  is  paid  by  the  Pope,^^  whereas  the  Cappella 
Giulia  is  supported  by  special  funds,  which  are  managed  by 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

Ever  since  the  year  1141  boys  were  no  longer  employed  in 
the  Pope's  choir  and  the  sopranos  were  supplied  by  falsettos, 

21  The  Sixtine  Chapel  in  Maria  Maggiore  is  named  after  Sixtus  V 
(1585-1590). 

22  Nicholas  V  (1450)  had  already  planned  the  destruction  of  Old  St. 
Peter's,  but  on  account  of  the  great  expense  a  new  building  would  neces- 
sarily impose,  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  until  the  time  of  Julius  11. 

23  I  January,  1480.     Bull.  Vat.,  II,  p.  208. 

2*  Sixtus  IV  and  his  nephew  Julius  II  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

25  ",  ,  .  .  in  dicta  cappella  sub  invocatione  Nativitatis  Beatae  Mariae. 
quae  Julia  nuncupatur,  et  in  qua  corpus  nostrum,  nobis  vita  functis,  sepeliri 
volumus,  duodecim  sint  cantores,"  etc.     "  In  Altissimo,"  19  February,  15 12. 

2  6  There  used  to  be  special  funds  also  for  the  Cappella  Sistina. 
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mostly  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  unnatural  soprano,  later 
on  euphemistically  called  "  musico,"  was  not  introduced  until 
1601.^^  The  Cappella  Giulia,  on  the  contrary,  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  employed  only  boys  and  falsettos  as  soprano 
singers. 

In  the  Cappella  Sistina,  moreover,  no  musical  instrument, 
not  even  the  organ,  is  ever  heard.  It  is  the  human  voice,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  musical  instruments,  that  reigns  supreme. 
'*  The  indescribably  beautiful  timbre  of  this  music  (in  the 
Sixtine  Chapel)  elevated  above  everything  earthly,  which 
Raphael  doubtless  frequently  heard,  perhaps  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  to  scatter  broken  violins  at  the  feet  of  his  Caecilia 
and  to  leave  in  parts  the  portable  organ  with  its  loosening 
pipes  which  she  holds  in  her  hands,  while  angels'  choirs  sing 
above. "^^  In  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  however,  there  are  two 
large  organs. 

The  Cappella  Giulia  sings  daily  and  also  on  solemn  occa- 
sions unless  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  be  present,  and  then  the 
Cappella  Sistina  performs  during  Mass,  but  the  Cappella 
Giulia  sings  during  the  solemn  entry  of  the  Pope.  Until 
1870,  that  is,  until  the  present  government  committed  the 
sacrilegious  spoliation  of  the  Church  and  made  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  the  Cappella  Sistina  accom- 
panied the  Pope  to  those  churches  of  the  city  in  which  His 
Holiness  celebrated  Mass  on  that  day.^®  At  present  the  only 
church  except  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  in  which  the  Cap- 
pella Sistina  regularly  performs,  is  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
fuori  le  miira,  on  the  30  June.  The  Pope's  choir  also  sings 
at  the  obsequies  of  cardinals  in  their  respective  parish 
churches.  These  two  choirs  are  not  exclusive;  one  can  be  a 
member  of  both,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  many  of  those 
who  sing  in  the  Giulia  also  join  in  with  the  Sixtine  choir  on 
the  few  occasions  when  the  Pope's  choir  sings   during  the 

27  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.  347. 

2  8  Ambros,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  32,  note  2.     Raphael's  Caecilia  is  now  in  Bologna. 

2»  Remnant  of  the  stational  processions. 
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year.  Members  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  however,  "  must 
abstain  from  service  in  other  churches  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding any  performance."  ^^ 

The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  ^^  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papal  choir.  His  arrangement  of 
the  two  choirs  proved  very  beneficial  for  the  promotion  of 
sacred  music;  the  best  singers  from  abroad  came  to  Rome 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  skill  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  offered  to  musicians 
in  the  Holy  City.  The  Popes  also  on  their  part  made  it  a 
point  to  engage  the  virtuosos  of  Europe  for  the  service  of 
their  chapel.  Sometimes  they  even  petitioned  secular  princes 
to  send  their  ablest  men  to  Rome;  thus  Leo  X  asked  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  to  send  him  his  famous  bass  singer, 
Michele  Lucehese.^^  Membership  in  the  Cappella  Giulia  be- 
came a  stepping-stone  to  membership  in  the  Cappella  Sistina, 
whose  members  considered  themselves  as  direct  successors  of 
the  "  schola  cantorum."  Privileges  were  showered  upon  the 
choir  at  the  papal  court.  Eugene  IV  (1403)  calls  them  the 
"  familiares  et  continui  commensales  "  ^^  of  the  Pope.  Inno- 
cent VIII  ^*  calls  the  magister  "Venerabilis  f rater  noster 
Christophorus,  Episcopns  Cortonensis,''  and  mentions  that 
his  successors  shall  bear  the  title  of  Bishop. ^^  Moreover,  the 
"  cantori  pontifici "  had  certain  privileges  with  regard  to 
trials,  attainment  of  benefices,  etc.  In  short,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Pope's  choir  was  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable. 

Mgr.  De  Waal  ^®  remarks  that,  although  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina, then  as  even  in  our  own  day,  sang  behind  a  trellis  to  pre- 
vent the  singers  from  making  undue  display  of  themselves,  the 
lattice-work  was  not  dense  enough  to  ward  off  the  profane 

3  0  Art.  13,  Regolamento.  si  Haberl,  p.  48. 

3  2  Adami,  p.  xviii.     See  Pastor,  IV,  p.  654. 
33  "  Et  si  erga  cunctos,"  i  Jan.,  1403.     Eugene  IV. 
34"Etsi  Romanus,"  20  July,  1492. 

3  5  Sixtus  V  abrogated  the  privilege  and  ordered  that  each  year  one  of 
the  singers  should  be  elected  "  magister." 
3  6  Roma  Sacra,  p.  529. 
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and  worldly  spirit  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  so  deeply 
taken  root  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  Joannes  Petrus  Aloy- 
sius  Praenestinus,  Musicae  Princeps,"  ^^  commonly  called 
"  Palestrina,"  was  the  man  chosen  by  Julius  III  (i 550-1 555) 
to  make  the  necessary  reforms.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
the  young  Pierluigi  was  by  a  ''  motu  proprio  "  of  Julius  III 
admitted  to  the  papal  choir.  Pope  Marcellus  II  (1555)  ^^ 
in  his  short  reign  of  only  twenty-two  days  had  already  pro- 
pKDsed  to  make  very  radical  reforms  in  regard  to  Church 
music.  When  Palestrina  heard  of  this  he  at  once  begged  the 
Pope  not  to  issue  any  decree  until  he  had  heard  a  mass  com- 
posed by  himself  according  to  the  true  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  1555,  Palestrina's  masterpiece,  "  Missa  in 
honorem  Papae  Marcelli,"  ^®  was  sung  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Pope.  Paul  IV  appointed  him  official  composer 
of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  and  in  the  year  1571  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Cappella  Giulia.  Living  in  a  small  house 
near  Stefano  Rotondo,  he  worked  indefatigably  for  the 
reform  of  Church  music  during  his  long  and  fruitful  life  and 
developed  the  polyphonic  music  to  its  highest  perfection. 
Pius  IV  (1564)  appointed  the  Cardinals  Vitelozzo  and 
Charles  Borromaeus  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  Tridentine 
decree  on  the  reform  of  Church  music  in  the  Pope's  choir. *^ 
In  the  year  1575  Gregory  XIII  charged  Palestrina  with  the 
new  edition  of  the  Graduate  and  Antiphonarium,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  by  him. 

With  the  death  of  the  great  and  unsurpassed  Roman  master 
in  1594  began  the  decadence  of  true  Church  music.  A  new 
style  of  music,  the  monodic,  in  opposition  to  the  polyphonic, 
was  introduced,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1614  the  promoters 

37  His  epitaph. 

3  8Adami:  "  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  della  Cappella  Pon- 
tificia."     Roma,  1711,  p.  xi. 

39  This  Mass  was  composed  at  the  time  of  Julius  III  (1550-1555),  but 
it  was  only  in  1567  that  it  received  the  name,  "  Missa  in  honorem  Papae 
Marcelli." 

4<>Weinmann:  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,  p.  102. 
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of  the  new  school  considered  the  compositions  of  Palestrina 
"  very  beautiful  antiquities  to  be  preserved  in  a  museum " 
{hellissime  anticaglie) ,  and  Giambattista  Doni  thought  them 
mere  barbaric  musicale.^^  The  following  example  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Giovanni  Francesco 
Anerio/^  one  of  the  ablest  composers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeeth  century,  was  ordained  priest  at  the  age  of  49,  and 
celebrated  his  first  Mass  in  the  Gesti  on  7  August,  16 16.  All 
the  singers  of  Rome,  formed  into  eight  separate  choirs,  co- 
operated in  the  festivity.  Needless  to  say,  all  Rome  turned 
out  to  hear  what  had  been  unheard  till  then.  A  similar  musi- 
cal exhibition  was  produced  in  St.  Peter's  at  the  time  of 
Virgilio  Mazzochi  *^  (1646).  For  the  rendition  of  one  of 
his  compositions  he  placed  his  choirs  in  three  different  posi- 
tions: some  on  the  floor,  others  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
immense  cupola,  and  again  others  on  the  uppermost  enclosure 
in  the  lantern  of  the  dome.  The  ringing,  echoing  and  re- 
echoing of  these  choirs  thus  placed  at  distances  of  150  and 
300  feet  above  one  another  must  have  produced  a  strange 
effect  as  they  responded  to  one  another.  It  is  said  that  the 
Romans  suffer  from  giantism  ^^  or  megalomania,  that  is, 
the  effort  to  express  greatness  by  size.  "Agrippa  builds  a 
threefold  temple  and  Hadrian  rears  the  Pantheon  upon  its 
charred  ruins;  Constantine  builds  his  Basilica;  Michaelangelo 
says :  '  I  will  set  the  Pantheon  upon  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine.' He  does  it  and  the  result  is  St.  Peter's."  What  else 
was  this  exhibition  of  Mazzochi  *^   but  giantism?     Ambros 

*i  Conference  of  Giovanni  Tebaldini,  director  of  the  choir  at  Loretto. 
Corriere  d' Italia,  13  March,  1907. 

*2  De  Waal:  Roma  Sacra,  p.  530,  note  i,  where  this  incident  is  wrongly 
related  of  Felice  Anerio,  who  died  in  1614.  See  Weinmann :  Geschichte 
der  Kirchenmusik,  p.  109. 

4  8  Ambros:  Geschichte  der  Musik,  Vol.  IV,  p.  115. 

*4  M.  Crawford:  Ave  Roma  Imifiortalis,  p.  81. 

45  "  Era  I'epoca  quella  in  cui  la  nuova  magniloquente  scuola  romana, 
imbevuta  dell'  ideale  grandioso  e  scenographico  ispiratole  dall'  ambiente 
michelangiolesco  e  berniniano,  gia  comminciava  a  traviare,  dementicando 
evidentemente  le  sue  origini  e  le  sue  vere  tradizioni." — Giovanni  Tebal- 
dini, 1.  c. 
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adds  that  such  performance  could  take  place  only  in  St.  Peter's 
and  that  it  was  only  there  that  it  lost  the  "  playful  character 
which  it  really  contained." 

Boys  (putti)  and  especially  falsettos  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  the  papal  choir  to  sing  the  soprano  parts.  The 
boys'  voices,  however,  are  hard,  and,  besides,  they  break 
before  they  are  perfectly  drilled.  This,  of  course,  necessitates 
a  continual  change  of  members.  The  falsetto  voices  are  after 
all  somewhat  forced  and  muffled.  On  the  other  hand 
"  taceat  mulier  in  ecclesia  "  obtained  also  in  Church  music.*® 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  expedient  lay  near,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  "  musico "  was 
admitted  into  the  papal  choir.  Giovanni  de  Sanctos,  who 
died  in  1625,  was  the  last  falsetto  soprano  employed  there.  "*'^ 
These  singers,  "  generis  neutrius,"  appear  in  Italy  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Until 
that  time  the  "  nazionali  Spagnuoli  "  served  as  soprano  with 
falsetto  voice.  At  the  courts  of  princes  the  "  musicos  "  were 
employed  before  that  time;  they  were  even  transplanted  from 
the  secular  courts  to  that  of  the  Popes.  At  the  time  of 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  who  died  in  1594,  there  were  engaged  at 
the  Bavarian  court  besides  12  basses,  15  tenors,  13  altos  and 
16  boys,  also  5-6  musicos.*^  When  Farinelli,  a  famous 
"  musico "  at  the  Spanish  court,  appeared  in  London,  a 
woman,  enchanted  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  is  said  to 
have  cried  out:  "One  God,  one  Farinelli!  !  !"  *^  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  "  musico  "  took  the  part  of  the  prima 
donna  in  the  Italian  opera.  The  French  opera  never  admitted 
the  singers  "  generis  neutrius,"  but  even  French  writers  of 
that  time  say  that  the  Italians  had  great  advantages  over  the 

*«  I  Cor.  14:  34.  *'  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.  345- 

*8"Am  Fiirstlichen  Durchleuchtigkeit  zu  Bayern  Hoff  zu  des  ftirtreff- 
lichen  weitberiihmten  Musici  Orlando  di  Lasso  Zeiten  die  Music  daselbst 
von  12  Bassisten,  15  Tenoristen,  13  Altisten,  16  Kapellknaben,  5  oder  6 
Kapaunern  oder  Eunuchis,  30  Instrumentalisten  und  also  in  die  90  Per- 
sonen  starck  bestellt  gewesen  seyn  sol."  Ambros,  Vol,  IV,  p.  347. 
*9  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.  347. 
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French,  because  in  the  first  place  a  woman's  voice  retains  its 
force  and  beauty  only  ten  to  twelve  years,  whereas  a 
''  musico  "  will  last  thirty  to  forty  years ;  and  secondly,  the 
latter  can  take  the  part  of  a  woman  or  that  of  a  man  as  occa- 
sion may  demand!  ^^  From  the  secular  courts  and  from  the 
opera  the  "  musico  "  has  long  since  disappeared,  but,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  papal  choir  he  held  his  place  until  our  own  day. 

11. 

Although  the  Cappella  Sistina  no  longer  retains  that  fame 
which  made  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  Rome 
to  seek  membership  in  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pope's 
choir  has  lately  entered  an  entirely  new  epoch  of  its  history. 
The  present  calm  may  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  a  great 
revival  which  has  already  begun  and  which  will  surely  de- 
velop rapidly,  owing  to  the  strenuous  and  persevering  labor 
of  its  present  "  Direttore  perpetuo." 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  is  the  talented  son  of  Giuseppe  Perosi, 
and  was  born  at  Tortona,  27  December,  1872.  When  still 
in  his  earliest  childhood,  his  father,  who  is  also  an  able  musi- 
cian, inspired  the  young  Lorenzo  with  a  profound  love  for 
music,  little  thinking  that  some  day  the  gifted  boy  would 
achieve  a  world-wide  fame.  In  the  year  1890  the  young 
Perosi  was  appointed  organist  at  the  famous  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Monte  Cassino.  Two  years  later  he  entered 
the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  and  received 
Holy  Orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1893  he  went  to 
Ratisbon  to  take  a  course  in  plainchant  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Haberl.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  choir  at  Imola,  but  in  April  of  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  Venice  by  the  then  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch 
of  Venice,  now  Pius  X,  to  take  charge  of  the  choir  in  San 
Marco.  Five  years  he  spent  in  beautiful  Venice;  he  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  the  present  Pope,  and  they  partook  of  the 
same  frugal  meals.     In  1899  the  maestro  came  to  Rome  to 

5  0  Ambros,  Vol.  IV,  p.  348. 
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direct  one  of  his  famous  oratorios,  the  "  Resurrection  of 
Christ."  Mustafa  himself,  at  the  time  still  director  of  the 
Pope's  choir,  recommended  Don  Lorenzo  to  Leo  XIII,  as  his 
successor  in  the  Cappella  Sistina.  This  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  but  very  important  for  the  understanding  of  what 
followed.  To  realize  fully  the  task  of  the  Maestro  Perosi  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  1870  until  the  death  of  Pius 
IX  the  Cappella  Sistina  did  not  sing  at  all.  From  1878  until 
1892  they  sang  only  twice  a  year.  In  short,  the  papal  choir 
had  been  woefully  neglected  until  the  jubilees  of  Leo  XIII 
began.  The  Cappella  was  without  system,  without  a  school 
for  boys  and  without  funds ;  the  singers  were  without  practice. 
Now  it  was  Perosi's  task  to  reduce  expenses  and  at  the  same 
time  to  regain  for  the  Pope's  choir  some  of  its  former  fame. 
When  more  than  three  centuries  ago  Palestrina  was  chosen 
by  Julius  III  to  reform  the  sacred  music,  he  was  bitterly  per- 
secuted. Facts  proved  that  the  race  of  Palestrina's  enemies 
had  not  yet  died  out,  and  when  Perosi  began  to  introduce 
radical  reforms,  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  initiated  their 
campaign  of  persecution  and  calumny.  Nominally  Perosi  was 
director  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  but  the  singers,  especially  the 
''  evirati,"  had  recalled  Mustafa,  himself  a  "  musico."  These 
strained  conditions  lasted  three  years,  during  which  time  Car- 
dinal Sarto  continually  encouraged  the  maestro  to  persevere 
in  his  plan  of  reform.  Perosi  triumphed,  and  his  victory  was 
completed  by  the  new  regolamento  published  by  Pius  X,  20 
June,  1905. 

As  composer  he  has  been  very  productive.  His  very  first 
composition  published  was  a  ''  Tantum  ergo  "  which  appeared 
in  the  Caecilia  of  Singenberger  in  1891.  His  oratorios  with 
which  he  achieved  great  success  in  Rome,  Warsaw,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  only  last  January  in  Madrid,  ap- 
peared successively  in  the  following  order :  Passion  of  Christ, 
Transfiguration,  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  Nativity,  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem,  Moses,  Last  Judgment.  Moreover  he  pub- 
lished a  very  large  number  of  ''  melodie  sacre,"  but  many  of 
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his  best  productions,  among  them  a  beautiful  ^'  Tu  es 
Petrus,"  have  thus  far  been  used  only  in  the  Cappella  Sistina. 
The  personality  of  an  artist,  though  a  theme  of  perennial 
interest,  is  one  which  very  often  it  is  better  not  to  enter. 
The  heavenly  ideals  of  the  artist's  creation  seem  too  often  to 
have  found  no  place  in  his  own  life.  Of  the  Maestro  Perosi, 
however,  it  is  but  the  simple  truth  to  state  that,  if  in  his 
triumph  musical  critics  have  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  the 
musician,  all  who  know  him  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  man. 
He  is  universally  esteemed  for  the  uprightness  of  his  charac- 
ter and  loved  for  his  gentleness,  his  simplicity,  his  kindness. 
High  praise  this  is, — and  knowing  how  he  shrinks  from 
praise  one  hesitates  to  write  it.  It  is,  however,  the  mere 
truth,  as  all  who  know  him  can  bear  witness. 

Jos.   H.    SCHLARMANN. 

Belleville,  III. 


Reorganization  of  the  Cappella  Musicale  Pontificia. 

Pius  Pp.  X. 
'     Motu  Proprio. 

All  human  institutions  destined  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
end  are  generally  governed  by  statutes  and  rules,  which,  in  pre- 
scribing the  proper  means  to  obtain  the  end  in  view,  must  be 
suited  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  these  same 
statutes  are  composed  and  written.  But  in  the  course  of  years 
conditions  change,  either  in  part  or  totally,  and  then  these  same 
institutions,  although  retaining  the  purpose  of  their  founder,  must 
modify  the  statutes  in  all  those  points  which  have  become  incom- 
patible with  the  changed  circumstances. 

Such  necessities  generally  become  manifest  either  from  the 
frequent  infractions  of  the  rules  (infractions  which  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  altogether)  or  from  the  fact  that  usages  which  were 
tolerable  in  days  gone  by  have  become  insupportable.^  To  modify 
the  statutes  in  these  cases  is  not  only  opportune  but  even  neces- 
sary. As  regards  the  singers  of  Our  Chapel,  this  was  very  well 
understood  by  Our  venerated  predecessor,  Leo  XIII,  who,  not- 

1  Allusion  is  clearly  made  to  the  system  of  "  evirati." 
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withstanding  that  by  the  Constitution  Romanus  Pontifex  of  Paul 
III,  17  November,  1545,  by  the  Constitution  In  suprema  militantis 
Ecclesiae  of  Sixtus  V,  i  September,  1586,  and  by  the  Cum  reti- 
nendi  of  Clement  XIII,  31  August,  1762,  and  by  other  papal  acts 
the  corporation  of  singers  of  the  Papal  Chapel  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  real  ecclesiastical  chapter,  nevertheless,  acting  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Director  ^  of  the  Chapel,  readily  assented, 
and  by  an  ordinance,  approved  in  March,  1891,  granted  to  those 
not  constituted  in  major  orders  dispensation  from  celibacy.  With 
this  ceased  by  the  very  fact  the  membership  of  the  dispensed  in 
a  canonical  college;  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  being  wanting.^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  same  Pontiff 
Leo  XIII,  of  blessed  memory,  by  a  decree  of  3  February,  1902, 
ordered  that  henceforth  the  parts  for  the  high  voices,*  exception 
being  made  for  the  singers  still  in  office,  should,  as  is  natural,  be 
sung  by  boys. 

Since,  however.  We  do  not  wish  that  a  transient  and  uncertain 
state  and  a  system  no  longer  conformable  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  day  should  last  any  longer,  and  since  We  have  very  much 
at  heart  the  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant  at  divine  service. 
We  have  wished  to  give  Our  Cappella  Musicale  a  new  Regola- 
mento,  better  adapted  to  present  needs  and  by  which  all  preced- 
ing constitutions  and  all  preceding  privileges  shall  be  abrogated 
and  suppressed. 

This  Regolamento,  which  We  publish  as  Motu  propria  from 
certain  knowledge,  with  the  fulness  of  Our  Apostolic  authority, 
by  means  of  this  Our  present  Chirograph,  We  ordain  henceforth 
to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  Cappella  Musicale  Pon- 
tificia. 

2  Mustafa,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Perosi. 

3  A  minor  cleric,  who  contracts  a  valid  marriage,  loses  by  the  very  fact 
his  benefice;  not  so  major  clerics,  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices per  sententiam  judicis.     C.  3,  X,  (III.  3)  ;  Alex.  Ill  (1159-1181). 

*  By  this  decree  the  "  musicoes  "  are  henceforth,  and — as  is  to  be  hoped — 
forever,  excluded  from  the  Papal  choir. 
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REGOLAMENTO  ^    DELLA    CAPPELLA    MUSICALE    PONTIFICIA. 

/.  Composition  of  the  Chapel. 

Art.  I.     The  Cappella  Sistina  shall  consist: 

(a)  of  a  Maestro  Direttore,  with  an  annual  salary  of  4800 
francs ;  ^ 

{h)  of  a  Vice-Maestro,  with  an  annual  salary  of  2400  francs ;  ^ 

(c)  of  2  first  tenors  and  2  first  basses,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  1800  francs  each; 

{d)  of  3  second  tenors  and  3  second  basses,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  1200  francs  each ; 

{e)  of  3  extra  tenors  and  3  extra  basses,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  1000  francs  each; 

(/)   of  30  boys ; 

{g)  of  a  secretary  and  keeper  of  the  archives,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  400  francs. 

N.  B.  Since  the  choir  should  always  be  composed  of  good 
material,  the  appointments  of  adult  singers  shall  be  made,  in 
writing,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  special  board  shall  decide 
upon  the  re-appointment  for  the  successive  terms. 

//.  Concursus  and  Examination  of  Singers. 

Art.  2.  The  positions  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  shall  be  conferred 
after  a  concursus  and  examination.  The  board  for  the  examina- 
tions and  payments  shall  consist  of  the  Maestro  Direttore,  the 
Vice-Maestro,  and  of  three  other  members  to  be  chosen  each  time 
by  the  Majordomo  ^  or  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic 
Palace,  if  the  order  be  referred  to  him. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  equal  merits,  the  priests  ^  and  the  former 
pupils  of  the  "  schola  puerorum  "  shall  have  the  preference. 

Art.  4.      Every  candidate  for  the  position  of  singer,  besides 

^  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

^  Since  the  income  tax  amounts  to  about  14-16%,  nearly  700  francs  of 
this  amount  must  be  paid  to  the  Italian  Government,  leaving  him  about 
4,100  francs. 

"^  At  present  Mgr.  Rella  is  Vice-Maestro.  He  also  teaches  plainchant  in 
the  American  College. 

^  The  Majordomo  is  the  immediate  superior  of  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

^  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  tendency  still  is  to  have  clerical 
singers  in  the  Pope's  choir,  provided  they  can  be  had. 
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giving  a  trial  selection  to  prove  the  range  and  quality  of  his  voice, 
shall  be  examined  on  the  following  points : 

(a)   selections  sung  in  the  different  keys  and  musical  dictation; 

(&)  a  selection  of  polyphonic  music  to  be  rendered  at  sight; 

{c)   theory  and  practice  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Art.  5.  Each  aspirant  shall  present  a  certificate  of  baptism  and 
a  testimonial  of  good  conduct  from  the  pastor  and  the  mayor. ^"^ 

///.  The  Maestro  Direttore. 

Art.  6.  The  Direttore  shall  watch  over  the  moral  and  artistic 
progress  of  the  Chapel,  and  in  case  of  repeated  failings  he  shall 
report  to  the  Majordomo  or  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Palaces 
for  the  proper  provisions. 

Art.  7.  Besides  the  Gregorian  melodies  the 
Maestro  Direttore  shall  also  select  the  best  com- 
positions of  classical  polyphonic  music;  but  he 
may  also  make  use  of  the  modern  sacred  music 
written  for  the  voice  alone.'^ 

IV.  The  Vice-Maestro  and  the  M agister  Puerorum. 

Art.  8.  The  Vice-Maestro  shall  have  charge  of  the  school  for 
boys,^^  v/hom  he  shall  manage  and  instruct  as  prescribed  by  a 
special  regolamento. 

Art.  9.  He  shall  direct  the  Chapel  in  the  absence  of  the  Maes- 
tro, at  the  rehearsals  as  well  as  during  the  performances,  and  he 
shall  impart  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  singers. 

Art.  10.  The  Vice-Maestro  shall  be  present  at  all  rehearsals 
and  performances  directed  by  the  Maestro. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  Vice-Maestro,  without 
special  pay,  to  transcribe  in  modern  notes  those  old  scores  of  the 
archives  of  the  Chapel,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  may  be  needed  for  performances  or  rehearsals. 

'^^  Each  singer  must  present  a  testimonial  of  good  conduct,  signed  by  the 
pastor  and  by  the  mayor  of  his  town  or  city. 

11  Because,  as  mentioned  before,  no  musical  instruments  are  used  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina. 

12  The  Maestro  instructs  the  upper  course — that  is,  those  boys  who  al- 
ready form  a  part  of  the  Cappella  Sistina;  the  Vice-Maestro  has  charge 
of  the  lower  or  preparatory  course. 
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V.  The  Singers. 
A.  Tenors  and  Basses. 

Art.  12.     The  singers  shall  bear  the  title  "  cantori  pontifici."  ^' 

Art.  13.  The  singers  shall  be  obliged  to  be  present  at  all  exer- 
cises, rehearsals,  and  performances  announced  by  order  of  the 
Maestro,  and  to  abstain  from  service  in  other  churches  during 
the  week  preceding  any  performance. 

Art.  14.  In  case  of  absence  caused  by  sickness  they  shall  pre- 
sent a  statement  signed  by  a  physician. 

Art.  15.  During  the  services  the  "  cantori  pontifici "  shall 
wear  a  violet  cassock  and  cincture,  a  collar,  and  a  pleated  sur- 
plice ;  this  costume  they  shall  procure  at  their  own  expense. 

Art.  16.  The  singers  may,  and  are  even  advised  to,  engage  in 
some  other  profession  outside  that  of  music. 

B.  Boys. 
Art.  17.     There  is  a  special  regolamento  for  the  boys. 

VI.  Discipline  during  the  sacred  functions. 

Art.  18.  The  singers,  having  received  their  parts  from  the 
secretary,  shall  be  present  on  the  gallery  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  set  for  the  sacred  function. 

Art,  19.  They  shall  observe  absolute  silence  during  the  func- 
tions. 

VII.  The  Secretary. 

Art.  20.  The  secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
chives of  the  Chapel. 

Art.  21.  He  shall  distribute  and  collect  the  parts  during  the 
functions  and  rehearsals. 

Art.  22.  He  shall  announce  the  time  for  rehearsals  and  func- 
tions. 

Art.  23.  He  shall  be  present  at  all  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances, and  shall  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Direttore. 

Art.  24.     The  secretary  shall  carefully  write  the  records  ^*  of 

13  Shortly  after  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  they  were  commonly 
called  "  cantores  palatini." 

1*  Dr.  Haberl  quotes  an  interesting  specimen  from  the  records  of  the 
year  1546:  "1546,  die  Martis,  19  Martii.  Blasio  [one  of  the  singers]  data 
est  licentia  sirupandi  per  dies  15."  "  3  Aprilis  Blasius  per  totum  absens 
15  bajochi  [the  sum  deducted  from  his  salary]  completi  sunt  enim  dies 
purgationis  illius."  (!!) 
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the  Chapel  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Superiors  for  approba- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year. 

VIII.  Pensions. 
Art.  25.      Singers,  after  having  served  six  terms   (30  years) 
shall,  on  withdrawing,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  amounting  to  four- 
fifths  of  their  regular  salary. 

IX.  Honorary  Members. 
Art.  26.      Lovers  of  sacred  music  who  have  for  three  years 
served  in  the  Chapel  shall,  after  an  examination,  receive  the  title 
of  "  cantore  pontificio  onorario." 

X.  Punishments. 
Art.  2y.     The  punishments  in  case  of  transgression  of  the  pres- 
ent regolamento  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Majordomo  or  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces. 

XL  List  of  the  Functions  in  which  the  Cappella  Musicale  Pon- 
tiiicia  Participates. 
Art.  28.     The  Cappella  Musicale  Pontificia  shall  take  part  in 
the  functions  of  the  following  occasions:  ^^ 

( 1 )  Immaculate  Conception.      and  the  first,  second,  and  third 

(2)  Christmas.  -  Sundays  after  Easter. 

(3)  New  Year.  (15)   On  the  anniversary  of 

(4)  Epiphany.  the  Pope's  death. 

(5)  Candlemas.  (16)     Anniversary     of     the 

(6)  St.  Joseph's.  Pope's  coronation. 

(7)  Annunciation.  (17)   Public  consistories. 

(8)  Holy  Week.  (18)   Obsequies     of     Sover- 

(9)  Easter  Sunday.  eigns  and  Cardinals. 

(10)  Ascension.  (19)   At  the  customary  cere- 

(11)  Pentecost.  monies,     before,     during,     and 

(12)  Corpus  Christi.  after  the  Conclave. 

(13)  St.  Peter's.  (20)   At  any  other  function, 

(14)  On    all    Sundays^'    of  also  extraordinary   ordered   by 
the   year,   except  the   Sundays  His  Holiness. 

from    I    July   till   31    October, 

13  This  is  planned  for  the  future.     At  present  the  Cappella  Sistina  does 
not  sing  on  all  these  occasions, 

i^The  idea  is  to  give  the  choir  a  chance  to  perform  in  public  and  to 
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XIL  The  Present  Members  of  the  ChapeL 
Art.  29.  From  the  day  on  which  this  Motu  propria  will  be 
made  known  to  the  present  members  of  the  Chapel,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  new  regolamento  (receiving  the  same  salary  ^'^  as 
before)  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  service,  after  which  time 
they  shall  receive  the  full  pension. 

XIII .  Extraordinary  Receipts  and  Aid  Fund. 

Art.  30.  Extraordinary  receipts  shall  henceforth  be  divided  in 
the  following  manner:  of  the  amount  received  by  the  Cappella, 
the  school  of  the  boys  shall  receive  8  parts,^^  the  Maestro  3,  the 
Vice-Maestro  2,  each  of  the  first  tenors  and  first  basses  present 
2,  the  secretary  2,  and  every  other  "  cantore  pontificio  "  present 
I  part. 

Art.  31.  The  Majordomo,  or  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
shall  have  the  administration  of  the  charitable  fund  already  ex- 
isting and  shall  manage  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  as  here- 
tofore. 

Given  in  Our  Apostolic  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  June,  1905,  in  the  second  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Pius  Pp.  X. 

give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  choir.  Of  course,  the  Pope  will 
not  be  present  on  these  Sundays. 

1'''  Those  who  were  members  of  the  Cappella  Sistina  when  the  new  Rego- 
lamento was  published  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  salary  as  before, 
and  after  thirty  years  of  service  they  will  receive  a  pension  equal  to  their 
full  salary.  Those,  however,  who  joined  after  the  publication  of  the  new 
Regolamento  will  receive  the  salary  determined  therein  (which  is  smaller), 
and  after  thirty  years  of  service  they  will  receive  a  pension  equal  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  regular  salary. 

18  Supposing  the  Cappella  Sistina  would  receive  175  francs ;  then  this 
sum  would  be  divided  into  35  parts.  (See  Par.  I,  art.  i  of  this  Regola- 
mento for  the  number  of  members.)  The  school  of  the  boys  would  re- 
ceive 40  francs,  the  Maestro  15  francs,  the  Vice-Maestro  10,  etc. 
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SCHOOL  ^"^  OF  THE  BOY-SINGERS  OF  THE   CAPPELLA  MUSICALE  PON- 

TIFICIA. 

Supplement  to  the  Regolamento,  Art.  i/,  20  June,  ipo^. 

I.  The  School  and  the  Boys. 

1.  The  school  of  the  boy-singers  shall  be  in  the  Scuola  Pia 
Pontificia  until  a  special  boarding  school  can  be  erected. 

2.  The  number  of  the  boy-singers  shall  not  be  less  than  30. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  two  courses:  the  upper 
and  the  lower. 

4.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  course  shall  receive  a  monthly  pay- 
ment which  will  be  deposited  in  a  Savings  Bank.^^ 

5.  Except  in  case  of  departure  from  Rome  and  in  case  of  his 
death,  no  sum  whatever  shall  be  drawn  on  the  bank-book  until 
the  possessor  become  fifteen  years  of  age. 

6.  The  boy-singers  of  the  Cappella  Pontificia  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  except  under  the  direction  of  the  Maestro  or  Vice- 
Maestro  of  the  same  Chapel. 

//.  The  Maestri. 
I.  The  Maestro  Direttore  shall  see  to  it  that  the  boys  receive 
daily  instruction.^^ 

1®  The  Scuola  Pia  Pontificia,  situated  in  the  Piazza  Pia  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Borgo,  was  founded  by  Pius  IX.  The  school,  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  Fratelli  di  Nostra  Signora  della  Misericordia,  is  frequented  by  the  boys 
of  the  Borgo  families  and  of  those  employed  in  the  Vatican.  At  present 
the  boy-singers  are  taken  from  the  pupils  of  this  school.  The  daily  re- 
hearsals also  take  place  in  this  school.  The  general  rehearsals  take  place 
in  the  new  Sala  or  hall  which  has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  Scuola 
Pia  and  which  is  to  serve  for  the  reunions  of  the  grown  pupils  of  the 
Scuola  Pia  as  well  as  for  the  concerts  of  the  Maestro  Perosi.  When 
completed  the  Sala  will  hold  1,500  persons. 

20  They  receive  from  5-20  francs  a  month,  according  to  ability. 

21  The  rehearsal  takes  place  at  5  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. The  boys  are  very  much  attached  to  their  Maestro,  and  he  is  justly 
proud  of  them.  Some  time  ago  illness  prevented  the  Maestro  from  ap- 
pearing at  one  of  his  rehearsals.  When  the  boys  became  aware  of  this 
they  all  proceeded  to  the  Palazzo  Taverna,  his  home,  to  e^cpress  their  sym- 
pathy. The  porter,  however,  refused  the  crowd  admittance,  but  they  im- 
mediately appointed  a  committee,  which  was  sent  up  to  fulfil  their  mission. 
At  times  he  may  be  found  playing  with  the  boys  at  the  school  before  re- 
hearsal. 
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2.  The  Maestro  shall  recite  the  usual  prayers  before  and  after 
rehearsals. 

3.  The  lesson  shall  never  be  shorter  than  one  hour. 

///.  The  Guides.^^ 

1.  The  choir  of  the  sopranos  and  that  of  the  contraltos  shall 
each  have  two  guides. 

2.  The  salary  shall  be  determined  each  time  according  to  the 
funds  of  the  school,  and  the  appointment  shall  not  last  more 
than  five  years. 

3.  The  appointment  of  the  guides  shall  be  made  without  a  con- 
cursus,  but  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Maestro  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 

IV.  The  CensorsP 

1.  The  upper  course  shall  have  two  censors;  the  lower  course, 
one.  They  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  best  boys  by  the 
Maestro  and  the  Vice-Maestro. 

2.  The  censors  shall  have  the  duty  to  keep  record  of  absences 
and  fines  ^"^  of  each  single  pupil  in  perfect  order. 

3.  They  shall  distribute  and  collect  the  parts  and  keep  the 
music  in  order. 

4.  In  case  of  illness  of  any  one  of  the  pupils,  the  censors  shall 
visit  the  sick  member  and  report  about  his  condition. 

5.  The  two  censors  of  the  upper  course  shall  receive  a  monthly 
remuneration ;  however,  they  shall  not  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fines. 

6.  They  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  fines  in  good  condition 
and  present  them  to  the  Maestro  for  his  approval  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

V.  The  Prefects. 
I.  A  prefect,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Maes- 
tro Direttore  and  the  Superior  of  the  religious  in  charge  of  the 
Scuola  Pia,  shall  be  present  at  each  of  the  two  courses. 

22  These  guides  serve  to  give  the  boys  greater  surety  and  firmness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  regolamento  they  are  to  be  falsettos  and  not  "musicos." 

2  3  The  censors  receive  20  francs  per  month. 

24  A  few  examples  of  fines :  Absence  without  excuse,  50  centesimi,  which 
is  equal  to  10  cents  of  our  money;  disorderly  conduct  during  rehearsal, 
10  centesimi,  which  is  equal  to  2  cents  of  our  money.  These  fines  are  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  are  not  fined. 
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2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prefects  to  accompany  the  boys 
to  their  respective  families  after  rehearsals. 

VL  The  General  Prefect. 

1.  The  General  Prefect  shall  have  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion; he  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and,  together  with  the  Maestro  Direttore,  he  shall  distribute  the 
premiums  for  the  bank-books  of  the  pupils. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  shall  present  the  books  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces. 

3.  Every  item  of  expense  shall  be  accounted  for. 

4.  Apart  from  the  current  expenses,  no  expenditure  shall  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Maestro  Direttore. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Prefect  to  keep  the  outfit 
of  the  scuola — cassocks,  surplices,  lights,  etc. — in  good  condition. 
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II.  The  Medieval  Cursus. 

IT  has  already  been  said  that  the  structural  secret  of  the  early 
liturgical  forms  is  to  be  traced  to  the  rhythmical  system 
known  as  the  Cursus.  With  regard  to  this  system  an  import- 
ant distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  in  fact  two  kinds 
of  Cursus,  depending  upon  the  difference  between  measured 
and  accented  words.  The  former  gives  us  metre,  based  on  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  the  latter  rhythm  based  on  the  accents 
of  words.  Latin,  in  its  early  days,  was  an  accentual  language, 
and  it  v^as  only  by  degrees  that  the  laws  of  quantity,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  began  to  be  applied  to  it.  The 
principle  of  quantity  prevailed  during  the  classical  ages  and 
beyond  them;  by  degrees,  however,  the  old  accentual  system 
asserted  itself,  side  by  side,  at  first,  with  metre,  but  ultimately 
(about  the  fifth  century)  superseding  all  notion  of  quantity. 

Working  back  from  the  rhythmical  Cursus,  the  rules  of 
which  were  formulated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  which 
M,  Noel  Valois  was  the  first  to  reawaken  interest,  successive 

1  Cf.  EccL.  Review,  May,  1907,  pp.  537-547. 
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writers  have  found  that  the  system  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
date  than  was  at  first  imagined,  in  literature  and  in  liturgy. 
Mgr.  Duchesne  has  proved  that  the  Cursus  revived  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  professedly  a  return  to  the  Latin  forms 
of  St.  Leo's  time.^  The  first  to  call  attention  to  a  metrical 
Cursus  was  Dom  Joseph  Pothier,  who,  in  that  monumental 
work,  Les  Melodies  Gregoriennes,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
early  liturgical  formulas  some  account  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  quantity.  Dom  Pothier  wrote  thus  in  1879,  but  it 
was  not  for  many  years  after  that  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
him  was  justified  in  detail  from  an  independent  source,  and 
in  an  indirect  manner.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Pere  Ed- 
mond  Bouvy  that  the  prose  cadences  of  Greek  rhetoricians 
from  the  seventh  century  onward  were  regulated  not  by  quan- 
tity but  by  accent.  Professor  Wilhelm  Meyer,  of  Spires, 
pushed  still  further  his  investigations  and  formulated  the 
simple  rules  which  had  guided  Greek  writers  from  the  third 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
though  both  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  the  decadence  fol- 
lowed simply  the  rhythmical  rule  of  accentuation,  in  earlier 
times  and  in  the  classic  age  of  both  tongues  prose  was  regu- 
lated by  the  metrical  laws  of  quantity.  At  this  juncture  Mon- 
sieur L.  Havet,  professor  in  the  College  de  France,  undertook 
an  examination  of  Latin  writers  anterior  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  made  a  special  study  of  the  prose  of  Symmachus.  He  ex- 
pected to  find  a  rhythmical  Cursus,  but  discovered,  instead,  a 
system  based  on  the  laws  of  prosody,  in  fact  a  metrical  Cursus. 
In  order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  and  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  approach  it  from  behind,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  consider  first  its  later  development.  A  short 
history  of  the  Cursus  in  the  Middle  Ages  will,  therefore,  be 
in  place  here.  I  have  said  that  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  authors 
are  concerned,  St.  Leo  the  Great   (440-461)    represents  the 

2  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  my  great  indebtedness  to  the  Rev. 
Father  A.  de  Santi,  S.  J.,  whose  very  able  papers,  reprinted  from  the 
Civiltd  CattoHca,  have  been  closely  followed  in  the  present  article.  "  II 
Cursus  nella  storia  e  nella  liturgia." 
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acme  of  dignified  metrical  prose.  Even  in  his  time  quantity 
was  ceasing  to  be  the  only  factor  employed  for  producing 
pleasant  forms;  the  actual  principle  which  was  coming  into 
prominence  was  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  quantity. 
By  the  seventh  century  the  change  was  complete,  and  Latin 
prose  became  incorrect,  harsh,  and  weak.  Toward  the 
eleventh  century,  with  the  gradual  revival  of  culture,  the  great 
difference  between  the  style  of  those  days  and  that  of  earlier 
ages  was  remarked,  and  the  need  of  improvement  was  recog- 
nized. Thus  originated  a  great  number  of  works  on  style,  which 
appeared  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  under 
the  names  of  Ars  dictandi  or  Summa  dictaminum,  or  simply 
Dictamen.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these 
tracts  was  the  Ars  dictandi,  written  by  Alberic,  a  monk  of 
Monte  Cassino  (1075-1110).  Alberic's  avowed  aim  was  to 
assist  letter-writers,  letters  being  then,  and  for  two  good  cen- 
turies after,  the  most  extensively  cultivated  form  of  literature. 
Letter-writing  was  in  fact  a  *'  rage,"  and  it  produced  those 
collections  of  Epistolae  which  may  be  found  in  Migne's  Latin 
Patrology  of  the  eleventh  and  following  centuries,  some  of 
which  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  worldly  tediousnes^- 
Many  of  these  letter-writers  were  monks,  and  St.  Bernard 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  evils  to  which  the  love  of 
epistolary  correspondence  led,  —  the  numerous  distracting 
thoughts,  vanity  in  searching  out  fine  expressions,  waste  of 
time.  Writers  sometimes  considered  their  letters  a  point  on 
which  mortification  might  be  practised.  Thus  Peter  of  Celles 
excuses  his  silence  to  a  Prior  of  Molesmes  by  saying  that  the 
days  (of  Holy  Week  and  Easter)  had  been  taken  up  with 
thoughts  of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection :  "  Quid  enim 
digitis  meis  cum  calamo  scribere  in  die  quo  distenditur  in 
cruce  Dilectus  ex  dilecto  ?"  And  later  on  he  adds,  in  the  true 
medieval  spirit,  that  no  one  but  Pontius  Pilate  is  recorded  to 
have  written  during  those  days !  As  a  rule  such  letters  were 
dictated,  and  some  of  the  great  letter-writers  acquired  such 
facility  that  they  could  simultaneously  dictate  letters  on  vari- 
ous subjects  to  three  scribes  while  they  themselves  wrote  a 
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fourth.  These  scribes,  or  dictatores  as  they  were  called,  were 
in  great  request,  and  skill  in  composing  letters  was  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  preferment  in  Church  and  State. 

The  earlier  dictatores,  Alberic  and  his  followers,  seem  not 
to  have  professedly  chosen  special  forms  for  concluding 
phrases;  they  simply  recommend  a  good  arrangement  of 
words  in  order  that  the  period  may  flow  well  and  sweetly  as 
in  Cicero's  prose.  However,  in  their  works  we  find  the 
cadences  which  later  on  came  to  be  purposely  used;  this  may 
be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  but  more  probably  it  is  the  result 
of  constant  use  of  St.  Leo's  prose  and  of  the  liturgical  prayers. 

There  were  two  forms  of  Cursus,  the  Isidorian  and  the 
Hilarian,  which  had  a  certain  vogue  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  former  consisted  of  childish  playing  on  words,  especially 
at  the  ends  of  phrases,  with  cadences  all  of  the  same  type  and 
frequently  rhymed.  This  extravagant  style  was  thought  to 
correspond  to  that  of  St.  Isidore's  Book  of  Soliloquies,  and  to 
some  minds  of  that  time  it  was  redolent  of  "  piety  and  joy 
and  intelligence."  To  us  it  seems  simply  ridiculous  and  in- 
effably tedious.  Who,  for  instance,  could  read  much  Latin 
in  the  style  of  the  following  examples :  "  Mittimus  vobis 
hominem  innocentem  plenum  melle  sine  felle;  plus  enim  habet 
mellis  quam  fellis,  plus  amoris  quam  horroris;  simpliciter 
prudentem  et  prudenter  simplicem;  turturem  cum  castitate  et 
columbam  cum  simplicitate." 

The  Hilarian  Cursus  is  no  better ;  it  left  nothing  to  chance, 
and  its  rules  were  as  precise  as  a  medical  prescription.  Take 
a  bisyllable,  then  a  word  of  four  syllables  with  short  penul- 
timate; repeat  as  often  as  desired.  Thus:  Tolle  viaticum,] 
f rater  charissime,  \  vade  Coloniam,  \  jussis  ohedias.  \  Or 
again,  take  a  trisyllable  with  long  penultimate  and  another 
with  short  penultimate:  Majestas  regia  \  praecepit  Urmiter  \ 
lit  nullus  audeat  \  pads  federa  \  violare.  John  the  English- 
man, who  also  admired  the  Isidorian  Cursus,  tells  us  that  the 
Hilarian  was  always  used  propter  sui  nohilitatem,  and  in 
proof  of  its  excellence  he  quotes  a  letter  written  by  a  cleric 
to  his  bishop,  excusing  his  absence  from  a  synod.     Here  is  a 
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Specimen :  "  Cum  essem  in  itinere,  |  tendens  ad  vestram  sino- 
dum,  I  caput  meum  infirmitas  |  oppressit  ita  subito,  |  quod 
despero  resurgere  |  portumque  vite  tangere,  |  nisi  Dei  de- 
mentia I  me  visitare  marcidum  |  condignetur.  Quare,  Pater 
mitissime,  |  vestra  dignetur  gratia  |  infirmo  mihi  compati,  | 
m.eque  languentem  habeat  |  excusatum."  Btrt  this  is  blank 
verse,  formed  on  the  most  common  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hymns.  The  only  sense  in  which  St.  Hilary  can  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  such  meanderings  is  that  the  first  iambic  dimeter 
hymn  ("  Primo  dierum  omnium "  of  Sunday's  Matins)  is 
said  to  be  his  composition. 

These  extravagant  mannerisms  were  reprobated  by  all  the 
good  writers  of  the  time,  and  the  famous  dictator  Boncom- 
pagno  of  Florence  wrote  his  Dictamen  professedly  for  their 
repression.  In  his  work  he  commends  the  prose  of  the 
Roman  Curia  and  of  the  Imperial  court.  Another  renowned 
dictator,  Thomas  of  Capua,  chancellor  under  Pope  Gregory 
IX,  also  praises  the  gloriosa  Romana  Curia  from  which  come 
all  good  things,  the  art  of  good  writing  included. 

This  Roman  style,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  simply  St.  Leo's 
Cursus  reduced  to  rule.  The  Papal  chancery  had  always 
maintained  a  certain  grave  and  dignified  style,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
Registrum  was  for  a  long  time  the  model  of  all  the  Pontifical 
letters.  The  forms  used  by  St.  Gregory  were  preserved  with 
still  greater  exactness  in  diplomatic  documents  and  apostolic 
privileges,  etc.,  but  the  prevalent  bad  taste  was  felt  even  there. 
When  at  length  the  need  of  reform  made  itself  felt,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  as  model  a  clearer  and  more  sonorous 
style  than  that  of  St.  Gregory,  which,  though  very  literary, 
was  not  sufficiently  regular  to  be  made  the  base  of  formulated 
rules.  The  choice  fell  upon  St.  Leo  the  Great,  as  we  know 
from  a  passage  in  the  Liber  PontiUcalis,  to  which  Mgr.  Du- 
chesne was  the  first  to  call  attention.  Among  the  chief  re- 
formers was  Pope  Urban  II,  who,  on  his  election  in  1088, 
went  to  Monte  Cassino;  the  Dictator  Alberic  was  still  alive 
and  from  his  school  the  Pope  chose  his  chancellor,  viz.  John 
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of  Gaeta,  who  afterwards  became  Gelasius  11.  Urban  is  said 
to  have  selected  John  "  ut  per  eloquentiam  sibi  a  Domino 
traditam  antiqui  leporis  et  elegantiae  stilum,  in  sede  apostoHca 
jam  pene  omnem  deperditum,  sancto  dictante  Spiritu  Dei 
gratia  reformaret,  ac  leoninum  cursum  lucida  velocitate  re- 
duceret."  ^  The  result  was  not  slow  in  appearing:  in  the 
letters  of  Urban  II,  subscribed  by  John,  the  cursus  is  in  evi- 
dence, and  it  becomes  more  and  more  prominent  during  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  During  the  short  pontificate 
of  Gelasius  II  (1117-1119)  the  school  reached  its  highest 
fame,  which  it  maintained  under  Honorius  II  (1124-1130) 
and  Eugenius  III  (1145-1153).  It  is  remarkable  that,  while 
the  Papal  Bulls  conformed  to  the  newly  formulated  rules, 
privileges  and  such  like  documents  preserved  the  ancient 
forms,  which  had  become  so  familiar  as  to  have  acquired  the 
force  of  law. 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  reform  move- 
ment there  were  written  rules,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  secret  property  of  the  Roman  Chancery.  The  first  to 
divulge  them  was  another  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  Albert  di 
Morra,  who  was  made  chancellor  in  1178,  by  Alexander  III. 
During  the  following  ten  years  the  composition  of  Papal  Bulls 
was  in  his  hands,  and  part  of  his  duty  being  to  instruct  the 
notaries  in  the  special  style  of  the  Curia,  he  felt  the  need  of 
putting  his  teaching  in  writing.  Albert  in  his  turn  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII ;  the  Cursus  which  he 
had  finally  fixed  became  the  rule,  and  was  called  after  him 
cursus  Gregorianus.  His  book.  Forma  dictandi,  has  never 
been  published;  it  exists  in  a  twelfth-century  MS.  preserved 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  M.  Noel  Valois  has 
incorporated  the  substance  of  it,  and  also  extracts  from  it,  into 
his  Etude  sur  le  rythme  des  Bulles  pontiUcales.  The  chief 
principles  may  be  summarized  here.  The  Cursus  takes  into 
account  only  two  feet :  dactyls  and  spondees,  and  it  deals  with 
them,  not  according  to  laws  of  quantity,  but  merely  on  the 
accentual  principle.     Thus,  every  word  of  two  syllables,  what- 

^  Liber  PontiUcalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  Vol.  II,  p.  311. 
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ever  the  quantity  of  those  syllables,  is  a  spondee,  as  omnis^ 
via,  pater,  mater;  every  word  of  three  syllables  is  a  dactyl,  as 
reddidit,  Mius,  celehrat.  A  monosyllable  counts  as  a  half 
spondee,  and  thus  a  trisyllable  accented  on  the  penultimate  is 
regarded  as  a  spondee  and  a  half.  Polysyllables  are  cut  into 
so  many  spondees,  counting  backward  from  the  tonic  accent. 
Thus  domi-nati-onem  is  composed  of  three  spondees;  ag- 
gredi-atur  of  two  spondees  and  a  half;  mi-seri-cordia  of  a 
dactyl  and  a  spondee  and  a  half.  Do  any  of  our  readers  be- 
gin to  wish  that  their  school  days  had  been  cast  in  those 
palmy  days  when  there  was  such  pleasant  freedom  regarding 
prosody  ? 

The  feet  being  thus  decided,  "  Cursus  dictaminis  romane 
curie  taliter  observandus  est,"  says  Albert  di  Morra:  if  you 
begin  a  sentence  with  a  dissyllable,  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
tinue with  a  dactyl,  as  Deus  omnium.  If  you  begin  with  a 
trisyllable  with  accented  penultimate,  the  next  word  may  be 
a  dactyl,  as  magister  militiim.  But  take  care  not  to  have  too 
many  dactyls  together,  quia  nimis  sunt  veloces;  so  on  in  de- 
tail. This  for  the  opening  of  sentences,  where,  however,  a 
certain  freedom  was  allowed. 

With  regard  to  final  cadences  the  rules  were  more  strictly 
fixed.  Albert  di  Morra  gives  two  forms:  the  first,  after- 
wards called  Cursus  planus,  consists  of  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables with  long  penultimate,  preceded  by  a  dactyl,  as  gaudia 
pervenire.  The  last  word  might  be  represented  by  equiva- 
lents, for  example,  agere  nimis  dure,  or  suMcere  ad  volatum. 
The  second  form,  known  later  on  as  the  Cursus  velox,  is  com- 
posed of  two  trisyllables  with  accented  penultimates,  as  audire 
compellunt;  or  of  a  word  of  four  syllables  and  another  of 
three,  as  confident er  audebo.  These  two  cadences,  however, 
did  not  furnish  sufficient  variety,  and  Trasimondo,  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  Roman  Court  and  a  disciple  of  Albert,  distin- 
guished a  third,  the  scheme  of  which  is  represented  by  operari 
justitiani,  which  he  called  Cursus  ecclesiasticus,  and  which 
has  also  been  qualified  as  durus  and  tardus.  The  last  epithet 
is  the  one  by  which  it  is  best  known. 

These  three   Cursus   were  made   the   subject   of  treatises 
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written  by  the  various  dictatores,  each  one  suggesting,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  the  most  becoming  forms  for  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  composition.  The  preference  was  generally- 
given  to  the  Cursus  velox;  one  Dictamen  says:  "Cursus  velox 
majorem  ornatum  efficit  et  ideo  a  dictatoribus  communiter 
acceptatur,"  ending  his  phrase,  as  Padre  de  Santi  remarks, 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  his  favorite  cadence. 

Other  forms  affected  by  medieval  writers  but  not  indicated 
in  the  rules  of  the  period  were  doubtless  based  on  the  cadences 
of  St.  Leo's  prose.  The  following  are  frequently  found :  ( i ) 
A  dissyllable  followed  by  a  word  of  four  syllables  with  long 
penultimate,  as  dona  sentiamus,  or  esse  videatur.  The  Bene- 
dictines of  Solesmes,  who  were  the  first  to  remark  this 
cadence,  have  christened  it  the  Cursus  trispondaicus,  since  it 
is  composed  of  three  spondees:  esse  \  vide  \  atur.  (2)  A  dis- 
syllable followed  by  a  word  of  five  syllables  with  short  penul- 
timate: virtutis  operatio.  This  cadence  is  called  by  Canon 
Grospellier  Cursus  dispondeus  dactylicus.  (3)  The  Cursus 
octosyllabicus  composed  of  a  trisyllable  followed  by  a  word 
of  five  syllables — both  words  having  short  penultimates:  He- 
tibus  supplicantium.  (4)  Lastly,  Padre  de  Santi  points  out 
another  form  which  had  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  and  which 
he  calls  the  cadenza  media.  It  is  composed  of  two  trisyllables 
with  weak  penultimates,  as  jugiter  postulat,  or  of  a  weak  tri- 
syllable and  a  dissyllable,  precibus  nostris,  or  of  a  dissyllable 
and  a  weak  trisyllable,  as  fo  \  vemur  meritis.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  give  a  table  of  the  seven  cadences  already  de- 
scribed : 


I. 

P  = 

cursus  planus 

audiri  compellunt. 

2. 

t    = 

tardus 

operari  justitiam. 

3. 

tr  == 

"        trispondaicus 

dona  sentiamus. 

4. 

dd  = 

tt     (  dispondeus  ^ 
dactylicus     [ 

virtutis  operatio. 

5. 

v    = 

"       velox 

6. 

0    =^ 

"       octosyllabicus 
i 

fletibus  supplicantium. 
jugiter  postulat. 

7- 

ni  = 

"        medius          -^ 

precibus  nostris. 
fovemur  meritis. 
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All  these  literary  forms  are  found  in  the  liturgical  pieces  of 

the  period  (eleventh  to  twelfth  centuries)  in  which  they  were 

in  vogue,  and  they  are  also  recognizable  in  the  Latin  works 

of  Dante  and  Petrarch.*     In  the  Mass  and  Office  for  the  feast 

of  Corpus  Christi,  the  greatest  liturgical  composition  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  St.  Thomas  uses  all  the  familiar  cadences. 

Striking  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  three  prayers  of  the 

Mass : 

"  Deus  qui  nobis  sub  sacramento  mirabili  (t) 
passionis  tuae  memonam  reliquisti  (v), 
tribue  quaesimus  (m) 
ita  nos  corporis  et  sanguinis  tui  (m) 
sacra  mysteria  venerari,  (v) 
ut  redemptionis  tuae  fructum  (tr) 
in  nobis  jugiter  sentiamus.  (v) 

Ecclesiae  tuae,  quaesumus,  Domine  (m) 
unitatis  et  pacis  dona  concede,  (p) 
quae  sub  oblatis  muneribus  (t) 
mystice  designatur.  (v) 

Fac  nos,  quaesumus,  Domine  (m) 
divinitatis  tuae  sempiterna  fruitions  repleri  (p) 
quam  pretiosi  corporis  et  sanguinis  tui  (m) 
temporalis  perceptis  praeHgurat.  (v) 

The  Cursus  is  equally  in  evidence  in  the  lessons  of  the 
second  nocturn  for  the  same  feast,  as  well  as  in  those  for  the 
feast  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  written  by  St.  Thomas's 
great  friend,  St.  Bonaventure. 

The  medieval  Cursus,  as  we  have  here  attempted  to  de- 
scribe it,  was  at  its  best  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III 
(1198-1216)  to  that  of  Nicholas  IV  (1288-1292).  Toward 
the  end  of  the  latter  reign  the  decadence  set  in ;  the  apostolic 
notaries,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  became  more  and 
more  careless,  and  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  Cursus  had 
completely  vanished  from  Papal  Bulls.  Then  came  the  Ren- 
aissance, with  its  return  to  the  theories  of  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian,  and  Latinists,  had  they  known  of  sucH  simple  devices 
as   the   Cursus   furnished,   would   naturally  have  overlooked 

*  See  //  Cursus,  pp.  28  ff.  for  examples. 
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them.  The  new  ideal  was  a  return  to  the  best  Latin  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  for  this  end  the  surest  method  was  that 
which  left  the  choice  of  cadences  to  an  ear  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  study  of  classic  models. 

Benedictine, 
[to  be  continued.] 


A  NOTABLE  COLLECTION  OF  RELICS  FOR  OXFORD. 

SOMETHING  has  just  happened  which  makes  an  English 
treasure-trove,  until  now  in  private  hands,  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  the  Catholic  public,  clerical  and  lay.  This 
is  the  legal  transference  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Aloysius  in 
Oxford,  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  local  Oratory  of  the  late 
Hartwell  de  la  Garde  Grissell,  Esq.  Mr.  Grissell,  who  died 
on  lo  June,  1907,  at  Rome,  was  a  convert,  a  resident  of  the 
University  City,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  Chamberlain  to  the 
last  three  Popes.  As  the  well-known  host  of  a  most  hospit- 
able house,  near  Magdalen  College,  he  was  hardly  ever,  when 
at  home,  without  some  distinguished  guest;  and  in  all  his  in- 
terests and  doings  he  was  intensely  Catholic  as  only  Catholic 
Englishmen  are.  And  now  that  he  has  suddenly  died,  the 
long-used  Oratory  will  be  such  no  more,  and  the  sanctuary 
light  will  go  out,  and  no  man  will  be  secretly  moved  to  salute 
the  Majesty  of  Love,  passing  down  Longwall  into  the  High. 

It  is  a  gaunt  plain  house,  but  it  was  wonderful  to  some  of  us, 
being  stacked  full  from  top  to  bottom  of  curios  and  antiques, 
and  enriched,  especially,  with  holy  things :  for  Mr.  Grissell  was 
devoted  to  relic-collecting,  and  had  almost  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities, during  his  ever-recurring  stays  in  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  that  rather  medieval  profession.  By  his  Will,  probated 
during  this  August,  he  left  his  whole  property  of  that  kind  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  trust  for  the  Oxford 
Church,  to  which  he  had  been,  all  along,  a  kind  benefactor. 
This  Church  was  opened  in  1875  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
was  erected,  thanks  to  a  fund  left  by  the  Baroness  Weld,  by 
the  Jesuits,  the  immemorial  nursing-fathers  of  the  Midland 
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missions.  The  generous  gift  just  mentioned  was  handicapped, 
however,  by  a  most  difficult  condition,  to  wit:  that  a  suitable 
Chapel-room  for  the  relics,  and  an  additional  Sacristy  for  the 
vestments  and  ecclesiastical  furnishings,  should  be  added  to 
the  existing  Gothic  Church,  and  should  be  ready  for  use  with- 
in two  months  after  the  admission  of  the  Will  to  probate: 
otherwise  Westminster  Cathedral  was  to  be  the  beneficiary! 
An  almost  insuperable  obstacle  against  the  likelihood  of  Ox- 
ford being  the  winner  in  the  case  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
congregation,  not  a  rich  one,  was  pledged  to  rebuild  its  Ele- 
mentary Schools  at  St.  Clement's.  Counting  in  Church, 
Chapel  of  Ease,  Convents,  institutions, — in  fact  every  local 
centre  of  Catholic  life  except  Pope's  and  Hunter-Blair's  Halls, 
and  our  scattered  University  student  body,  who  have  a  chap- 
lain of  their  own, — ^^the  entire  flock  in  question  numbers  not 
quite  one  thousand.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur  F.  Day, 
S.  J.,  was  therefore  determined  that  no  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  parish  for  further  aid,  although  so  tempting  a 
prospect  was  unexpectedly  held  before  himself,  his  little  com- 
munity, and  their  spiritual  family.  The  minimum  sum  re- 
quired was  thought  to  be  some  five  hundred  pounds.  By  dint 
of  persistent  prayer,  of  much  correspondence  far  and  wide, 
of  letters  in  The  Tablet,  and  the  spontaneous  coming  forward 
both  of  friends  outside  and  of  a  few  individual  Oxonians, 
enough  was  soon  promised  to  make  it  sure  that  the  great  legacy 
need  not  be  forfeited  by  its  natural  inheritors.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, but  Fr.  Day's  selfless  energy  could  have  pushed  the 
matter  through,  and  done  it  so  quickly,  in  the  teeth  of  very 
great  discouragements.  Best  of  all,  the  architects  who  were 
consulted  advised,  instead  of  any  addition  to  the  fabric,  the 
somewhat  less  expensive  adaptation  of  the  existing  Baptistery, 
which  is  convenient  and  roomy,  to  the  purposes  of  a  feretory; 
a  vestry  only  is  to  be  thrown  out  from  it,  facing  rforth.  This 
work  is  now  well  under  way.  A  few  more  fairly  generous 
contributions  would  insure  its  complete  thoroughness  and 
worthiness.  It  is  hoped  that  by  mid-October,  when  Michael- 
mas Term  will  have  begun,  the  relics  may  lovingly  be  carried 
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up  from  their  old  resting-place  to  the  fair  Church  to  which  they 
must  be  so  interesting  an  historical,  so  vast  a  devotional  gain. 
There  are  few  collections  resembling  this,  or  so  well  authenti- 
cated, anywhere  in  modern  hands;  certainly  in  all  Great 
Britain  and  all  America,  there  is  no  such  memorial  garden  of 
the  friends  of  God. 

These  family  jewels  of  the  Church  must  have,  for  all  of 
us,  an  inherent  preciousness,  as  we  have  toward  them  a  never- 
failing  reverence.  But  as  regards  the  lavish  multiplication 
of  them,  the  subject  has  about  it  something  revolting,  no  doubt, 
to  our  increased  respect  for  personality,  and  our  more  squeam- 
ish habits,  in  latter  times,  of  dealing  with. ourselves  and  others. 
It  was  natural  enough  to  the  rough  Middle  Ages  to  break  up, 
haggle  for,  buy,  steal,  hoard,  and  carry  to  and  fro  the  bones 
of  the  Saints.  These  were  then  considered  by  all  nations  the 
most  desirable  of  treasures,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  treasure, 
have  not  men,  however  religious,  always  shown  bad  manners 
and  bad  taste  ?  There  was  no  ''  problem  of  pain  "  then :  pain 
was  given  and  taken  without  our  alleviating  surgery  and  our 
sentimentalizing  fuss;  and  as  living  dismemberment  in  hand 
to  hand  warfare  was  the  order  of  the  -day,  so  was  dismember- 
ment considered  no  dishonor  in  death,  even  when  those  sub- 
jected to  it  were  the  objects  of  intense  Christian  veneration. 
The  practice  of  reducing  to  gold-dust,  as  it  were,  the  wrought 
gold  of  human  holiness,  did  not  begin  with  devotees.  The 
earliest  Saints,  as  we  know,  were  all  martyred.  Were  they 
professed,  or  even  suspected  followers  of  Him  who  was  in 
His  day  hated  by  the  world,  magistrates  and  populace  were 
ready  to  serve  the  fancied  security  of  the  State  by  tearing  them 
limb  from  limb;  so  that  wherever  their  glorious  flesh  was 
rescued  from  wild  beasts,  or  flame,  or  the  sea,  it  was  distributed 
just  as  it  was,  in  the  poor  faithful  scraps  and  leavings  of  the 
perfect  temples  of  the  Spirit.  Usage  and  tradition  must  have 
formulated  at  once  that  it  could  be  no  harm  to  subdivide  and 
share  what  was  already  so  fragmentary.  Well,  we  have  ac- 
quired now — ^what  shall  we  call  it? — more  delicacy,  on  the 
whole.     We  incline  to  honor  our  blessed  ones  without  such 
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greed  of  personal  possession  as  would  expose  their  sacred  re- 
mains to  a  process  of  constant  disturbance  and  indiscriminate 
piecemealing.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  very  inventory  of 
Mr.  Grissell's  treasures,  how  many  of  the  more  recent  Venera- 
bili  and  Beati  are  represented  by  some  fragment  of  their 
clothing,  by  a  lock  of  hair,  or  by  a  holograph,  and  not  any 
more^by  vertebrae  and  praecordia.  It  seems  as  if  we  may 
not  unfitly  rejoice  that  devotion  in  this  matter  holds  its  own, 
though  decimation  has,  at  least  in  non-Latin  countries,  become 
largely  obsolete.  The  feeling  of  the  future  will  doubtless  be 
that  the  angel-guarded  bodies  of  the  Saints  should  sleep  un- 
touched till  the  Resurrection;  yet  as  Catholics,  we  have  our 
duties  toward  the  results  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of 
more  impulsive  dealing.  It  is  too  late  to  pick  an  ethical 
quarrel  with  it.  In  whatever  form  there  has  come  down  to 
us  the  precious  wreckage  of  mortality  which  is  mysteriously 
inseparable  from  Christ  and  His  cause  on  earth,  we  know  how 
to  value  it,  ore  et  opere,  in  and  for  Him. 

Now  the  late  Mr.  Grissell  was  not  a  dilettante  intent  on 
forming  a  specialist's  museum :  he  was  a  devout  layman  with 
a  lifelong  eagerness  to  gather  in  and  house  from  mutable 
chances  the  things  whose  worth  is  apparent  only  to  the  eye 
of  faith.  The  catalogue  of  his  successes  is  somewhat  miscel- 
laneous. It  is  seen  to  be  richest,  at  a  glance,  in  primary  relics 
of  the  Early  Christian  Martyrs,  and  poorest,  perhaps,  in 
those  of  the  illustrious  English  Martyrs  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 
times,  as  of  those  of  lay  Saints  in  general.  A  notable 
group  of  souvenirs  of  the  beloved  St.  Philip  Neri  is  an  out- 
standing feature.  Autographs  are  many;  and  they  are  genu- 
ine beyond  cavil.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  even  one-third  of 
the  objects  in  the  various  reliquaries  may  have  to  a  critic  no 
ascertainable  standing,  that  the  probabilities  are  against  their 
being  what  they  have  formerly  been  believed  to  be.  In  many 
such  matters,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  one  who  knows, 
"  a  little  intelligent  agnosticism  is  the  prerequisite  of  faith." 
Discount  as  liberally  as  we  need  or  wish,  there  is  yet  a  great 
residuum  here  of  truth  and  fact.     Our  principle  (one  of  our 
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most  difficult  principles  for  Protestants  to  follow,  although 
it  is  the  simple  outcome  of  our  more  intimate  concern)  is  that 
it  were  better  to  revere  relics  mistakenly,  than  disclaim  or 
scorn  them,  so  long  as  there  exists  the  smallest  grain  of  a 
chance  that  the  objects  may  be  dear  to  Almighty  God,  and 
should  have  for  us  ''  the  relish  of  eternity."  Any  other  theory 
of  action  would  be,  in  a  Catholic,  both  unbecoming  and  un- 
loving. 

There  are  ornate  reliquaries  of  various  shapes  and  ma- 
terials in  Mr.  Grissell's  domestic  Chapel,  not  yet  dismantled. 
Most  of  these  have  many  contents  encased  together:  nine  or 
ten  may  be  a  fair  average.  First  in  number,  as  in  importance, 
are  the  twenty-five  items  traditionally  connected  with  the  In- 
fancy, the  Public  Life,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
Chief  among  the  last  section  are  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  set 
in  rock  crystal,  and  three  large  portions  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  which  were  for  long  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  We  find  also  fragments  of  the 
white  robe  in  which  Christ  was  clothed  when  brought  before 
Herod,  and  a  fragment  of  Pilate's  written  Title,  on  Calvary. 
Next,  come  in  order  small  supposed  secondary  relics  both  of 
Our  Lady  and  of  St.  Joseph,  a  primary  one  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
and  another  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  one  each  of  SS.  Mark, 
Luke,  Thomas,  Thaddeus,  Philip,  and  James  the  Less ;  two  of 
St.  Simon ;  three  each  of  SS.  Barnabas  and  James  the  Great, 
besides  one  of  the  latter's  mother,  St.  Mary  Salome;  four  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  same  number  of  St.  Matthias;  and  no 
fewer  than  five  of  St.  Bartholomew.  There  are  four  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul. 

Of  the  first  Christians,  not  Apostles,  to  shed  their  blood 
for  their  Master,  we  have  several  here  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  familiar  names:  the  protomartyr,  St.  Stephen;  SS.  Se- 
bastian, Felix,  Cyprian;  SS.  Lucy,  Perpetua,  Philumena,  Fe- 
licia, and  other  virgins  and  matrons  of  the  great  persecutions, 
taken  into  Roman  Churches  from  the  Catacombs,  long  ago, 
and  authenticated  by  the  Roman  authorities.  Here  is  many 
an  ampulla  of  blood,  and  many  an  urn  under  some  episcopal 
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seal,  with  its  graven  name  and  palm.  Lapidary  inscriptions 
are  not  lacking:  a  full  and  perfect  one  is  that  of  St.  Sabbatius, 
whose  body  was  translated  from  the  Catacombs  of  Gordianus, 
in  the  reign  of  Pope  Innocent  XII,  to  a  Florentine  Chapel. 
"  Sahhati,  dulcis  aninia,  (so  it  reads,  in  precious  testimony  to 
the  oneness  of  CathoHc  practice)  pete  et  roga  pro  fratres,  pro 
so  dales  tuos."  Again,  for  a  second  instance  out  of  so  many, 
here  stands  a  strong  vase  containing  the  ashes  of  St.  Simplicia, 
with  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters;  below  is  a  line, 
Fausto  et  Gallo  consulibus :  this  fixes  the  date  at  298  A.  D. 
The  memorabilia  of  early  Martyrs  in  this  collection  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  great  number.  Mr.  Grissell  was  a  Roman 
by  residence  as  well  as  an  Oxonian,  and  the  results  of  his 
pious  industry  are  predominantly,  and  all  but  exclusively,  local, 
that  is,  Roman:  this  circumstance  is  in  itself,  to  those  who 
know  the  cautious  scholarly  Roman  temper,  a  note  of  authen- 
ticity. There  are  a  hundred  more  major  relics  in  this  group, 
some  very  large,  some  anonymous,  mere  star-dust  from  the 
Diocletian  darkness ;  and  there  is  one  of  the  Altar-stones  used 
in  the  Catacombs ;  and  sand  from  the  Janiculum ;  and  a  chalice 
full  of  Agnus  Deis  sopped  of  old  in  the  blood  and  the  ashes  of 
the  soldiers  of  God;  and  many  a  vessel  of  crystal,  jasper, 
bronze,  or  dark  stone,  which  would  be  dear  to  archeologists, 
because  it  is  nominis  proprii.  One  of  these  contains  the  body 
of  St.  Theodore,  one  a  leg  of  St.  Hyacinth,  and  another 
the  head  of  St.  Rosina,  V.  M.,  from  the  Catacombs  of  Satur- 
ninus,  translated  on  3  March,  1659;  traceable  at  every  remove, 
in  fact,  until  it  came  into  Mr.  Grissell's  hands.  Not  least  in 
interest  and  pathos  are  the  relics  of  the  boy-Martyrs  Faus- 
tinus,  Justin,  and  Valentine;  and  of  those  wonderful  Martyrs 
of  Japan,  who  alone  of  the  modern  world  recall  to  every 
reader  of  their  annals  the  heroic  sweetness  and  sheer  gayety 
under  torments  of  the  early  Christians.  Beneath  the  Altar 
lies  the  body  of  St.  Pacificus  (not  to  be  found  in  Alban 
Butler's  Lives)  which  was  moved  from  the  Catacombs  to 
Cardinal  Pentini's  private  Chapel,  and  by  his  brother,  a  Canon 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  given  to  Mr.  Grissell.     In  the  mensa  is 
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set  a  portion  of  the  wooden  Altar  from  the  house  of  Pudens 
the  Senator,  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle  was  wont  to  celebrate;  and  in  the  super-Altar  are 
ranged  the  relics  of  eleven  known  Martyrs  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  New  Dispensation. 

Disposed  all  about,  in  small  receptacles,  are  relics  of  the 
great  Founders  and  Reformers  like  SS.  Benedict,  Bernard, 
Francis,  Dominic,  Teresa,  Ignatius,  Charles  Borromeo.  It  is 
humanly  pleasant  to  find  laid  close  together  SS.  Monica,  Am- 
brose, and  Augustine;  as  also  SS.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal :  friends  who  could  never  lose  one  another 
in  earth  or  Heaven,  as  says  that  great  heart  St.  Augustine, 
because  they  were  dear  to  one  another  in  Him  who  cannot  be 
lost.  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Aloysius  are  here  in  one  reliquary 
too:  kindred  angelic  spirits,  despite  a  thousand  years  of  tem- 
poral separation.  One  cannot  but  trust  that  the  mortal  crumb 
of  B.  John  Vianney,  the  Cure  of  Ars,  will  soon  be  placed 
nearer  to  that  of  his  much-beloved  patroness,  St.  Philumena ! 

The  most  casual  glance  at  the  multitudinous  names  here 
will  show  us  those  starry  ones  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  (three  relics)  ;  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and 
his  namesake  Rodriguez;  SS.  John  and  Paul  of  the  Cross; 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  (three  relics);  St.  Pius  V;  St.  Leon- 
ard of  Port  Maurice;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  (two  relics) ;  St. 
Frances  of  Rome  (three) ;  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  (three) ; 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (two);  St.  Jerome  ^milian;  St. 
Martin  of  Tours;  St.  Rose  of  Lima; — how  unscientific  look 
the  hallowed  names,  tumbled  on  to  the  page  without  regard 
to  their  chronology,  nor  to  their  rank,  age,  sex,  and  avoca- 
tion !  treated  thus  like  the  children  of  eternity  which  they  are. 

A  great  honor  it  is  for  Oxford  to  possess  a  bit  of  the  tunic 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  and  how  interesting  that  will  be  to 
the  Franciscans,  newly  re-settled  there.  Here  is  also  a  piece 
of  the  habit  of  St.  Bernadine  of  Siena,  and  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo's  linen,  and  of  a  garment  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul; 
a  strip  of  what  was  for  forty-five  years  the  winding-sheet  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  his  worn  biretta :  the  silk  which  lined 
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St.  Stanislaus  Kostka's  coffin  and  the  veil  in  which  his  young 
body  was  wrapped;  and  the  thin  gold-colored  shroud  of  that 
golden  soul,  Catarina  Benincasa  of  Siena,  and  a  gold  rose 
which  for  eighty  years  was  part  of  a  coronal  resting  against 
her  hair. 

Mention  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  reminds  one  how  rich  is  this 
collection  of  Mr.  Grissell's  in  heirlooms  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  It  includes  a  bust  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  a  primary  relic 
enclosed,  one  of  two  such  in  our  list,  besides  a  piece  of  his 
vestment  and  a  brief,  written  in  his  own  hand  throughout,  ap- 
pointing Simon  Rodriguez  to  the  headship  of  the  Portuguese 
Province.  Not  counting  the  shroud,  there  are  two  more  relics 
of  St.  Stanislaus ;  and  one  bone  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  as  well 
as  a  tiny  part  of  his  chasuble  and  his  autograph  signature ;  and 
three  relics  of  St.  John  Berchmans,  exclusive  of  a  note  written 
by  him,  which  Mr.  Grissell  got  directly  from  the  Novitiate  at 
Rome.  The  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  is  now 
to  hold  four  considerable  relics  of  him,  besides  a  holograph 
letter  in  a  singularly  beautiful  hand.  Other  letters  or  signa- 
tures carefully  preserved  here  are  those  of  SS.  Leonard  of 
Port  Maurice,  Joseph  Cupertino,  Crispin  of  Viterbo,  Camillus 
de  Lellis,  Andrew  Avellino,  Charles  Borromeo,  Pope  Pius  V, 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Francis  de  Sales,  Cather- 
ine Ricci,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  Blessed  Peter  Canisius,  S.  J. 

The  objects  connected  with  St.  Philip  Neri  have  already 
been  referred  to  as  of  extraordinary  interest :  enough  to  drive 
the  English  Oratorians  (who,  alas  for  the  enforced  quenching 
of  Newman's  hope!  have  no  house  in  Oxford)  quite  green 
with  godly  envy.  These  may  be  roughly  listed  as  follows, 
and  admit  no  doubt  of  their  historic  authenticity: 

1.  His  death-mask,  in  the  original  wax. 

2.  A  lock  of  his  hair. 

3.  Another  of  the  same. 

4.  A  piece  of  linen  stained  with  his  blood,  and  some  of  his 
blood  besides. 

5.  A  small  bone,  in  an  oval  case  containing  also  relics  of 
SS.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Teresa,  Bernard,  and  others. 
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6.  Two  fragments  of  his  linen. 

7.  His  stock. 

8.  A  towel  long  used  by  him. 

9.  A  piece  of  his  alb. 

10.  A  piece  of  his  stole. 

11.  A  portrait  of  him,  painted  in  oils  on  copper,  enclosing 
a  relic. 

12.  His  copy  of  the  Poems  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  with  his 
autograph  on  the  flyleaf. 

In  the  same  class,  perhaps,  with  this  last  item,  but  more 
personal,  is  a  manuscript  illuminated  by  St.  Catherine  of  Bo- 
logna, which  once  belonged  to  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  artistic  of  Mr.  Grissell's  acquisitions. 

Lastly,  and  of  incomparable  value  to  English  Catholics,  are 
the  too  rare  memorials  of  their  own  Saints.  That  of  S.  Alban 
Protomartyr,  is  from  Cologne,  transferred  afterwards  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Pace,  and  was  given  to  Mr.  Grissell  in  1870  by 
Archbishop  Malchus.  The  enshrined  portion  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket's  chasuble  is  from  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  Sens, 
where  he  spent  his  sorrowful  year  in  1164;  the  two  relics  of 
St.  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (once  an  under- 
graduate, and  later  a  don,  of  the  University  of  Oxford)  come 
directly  from  Pontigny,  where  his  incorrupt  body  has  slept 
ever  since  his  death  there  in  exile,  in  the  year  1242.  One  re- 
joices to  see  little  ornate  boxes  and  lockets  bearing  the  names 
of  St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  St.  Chad  (two  relics),  St.  Simon 
Stock,  who  is  not  always  remembered  as  an  Englishman ;  and 
that  most  attractive  of  Queens,  the  noble  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland.  But  best  of  all  to  certain  partisan  eyes  is  the  con- 
crete witness  of  our  predecessors  of  yesterday,  the  magnificent 
Martyrs  under  royal  tyranny  and  the  penal  laws.  These  are 
not  so  many  here  as  they  might  be ;  there  are  better  collections 
of  the  same  sort  at  Stonyhurst  College  and  at  Erdington 
Abbey;  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  future  increase  and  enrich- 
ment of  Mr.  Grissell's  feretory,  such  increase  and  enrichment 
might  well  be  devoted  to  this  particular  section.  As  things 
stand,  however,  we  have  two  relics  presented  to  our  love  and 
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veneration  of  B.  Thomas  More.  There  are  hkewise  two  of 
Fr.  Robert  Southwell,  the  exquisite  poet  who  made  the  staun- 
chest  of  martyrs;  and  the  same  number  both  of  Fr.  Thomas 
Whitebread,  and  of  Henry  Garnet,  the  celebrated  and  much- 
maligned  Provincial;  and  one  of  that  most  interesting  char- 
acter, Henry  Walpole,  and  of  Edward  Oldcorne;  all  Vener- 
abili  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  all  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  all  happy  and  willing  witnesses  unto 
death  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  Most  touching  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a  little  relic  of  a 
glorious  Elizabethan,  Edmund  Campion,  S.  J.,  who  was  once 
a  University  Proctor,  and  dearly  loved  every  stone  of  the 
Oxford  which,  after  all  (to  quote  Newman's  famous  word) 
was  "  never  unkind  to  him."  Of  the  blessed  Franciscans  har- 
vested at  Tyburn,  we  seem  to  draw  very  close  to  the  Ven. 
Thomas  Bullarker,  for  here,  as  one  of  his  two  relics,  is  a  cloth 
dyed  with  his  blood;  and  to  Ven.  Henry  Heath,  the  ardent 
soul  whose  dying  sigh,  "  Jesus,  convert  England  "  has  be- 
come the  watchword  of  the  great  Guild  of  Ransom.  A  manu- 
script diary  may  be  handled  of  the  Ven.  Arthur  Bell,  O.  S.  F., 
who  suffered  in  1643.  There  are  locks  of  hair  (most  endear- 
ing of  all  memorials!)  of  Fr.  Bedingfield,  and  of  the  Ven. 
Charles  Baker,  alias  David  Lewis,  S.  J.  One  may  count  three 
relics  of  the  saintly  Irish  Primate,  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  most 
innocent  of  the  many  innocents  who  perished  through  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  English  mind  in  King  Charles  U's 
time.  His  cause  is  being  energetically  pushed  forward  at 
Rome.  These  names  do  not  quite  exhaust  the  list  of  modern 
martyrs  who  may  be  venerated  together  at  Oxford. 

By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Grissell's  bequest,  the  Church  of  St. 
Aloysius  is  also  to  inherit  all  the  vestments,  ecclesiastical  fur- 
nishings, altar-plate  (silver  only),  frontals,  candlesticks, 
vases,  priedieus  or  foldstools,  liturgical  books,  etc.,  which  un- 
til now  have  been  in  use  in  his  own  Oratory.  The  vestments, 
of  which  there  are  very  many,  are  extremely  beautiful,  after 
their  own  fashion.  Unfortunately,  their  fashion  is  in  the 
main  Neapolitan,   and  of  the  late  Renaissance;  and  all  the 
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intricate  riot  of  gold  arabesques,  beadwork,  painted  flowers, 
butterflies,  and  what  not  (miracles  of  cost  and  skill)  cannot 
put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  vestments,  in  form  and  de- 
tail, are  merely  decorative  and  non-symbolic,  and  therefore  es- 
sentially unecclesiastical.  Mr.  Grissell  had  no  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  gracious  old  Gothic  shapes,  so  right  in 
feeling,  and  so  nobly  worked  once  in  his  native  country  that 
the  best  Church  embroidery  was  for  centuries  known  as  opus 
Anglicanum.  Very  attractive,  however,  are  the  altar  frontal 
in  rose-color  for  Laetare  Sunday,  a  thing  once  obligatory 
which  we  rarely  use  now,  or  see;  and  the  white  Easter  stole 
with  its  Alleluias;  and  the  great  cope,  the  orphreys  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Pope  Paul  III. 

Much  local  interest  should  always  centre  in  the  pictured 
Madonna  called  Our  Lady  of  Oxford,  which  hung  for  years 
over  the  private  altar  in  High  Street.  It  was  richly  indul- 
genced  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Many  a  fervent  prayer  on  behalf 
of  those  outside  the  Fold  has  gone  up  past  it  like  incense, 
and  many  a  young  heart,  kneeling  before  it,  and  invoking 
Our  Lady,  has  found  the  gift  of  Faith.  Not  far  from  it  will 
hang  a  large  crucifix  carved  in  wood,  decorated  in  gold  and 
colors,  representing  Christ  our  Lord  as  robed,  crowned,  and 
stoled,  as  the  King  and  High  Priest,  and  Victor  over  whom 
death  can  never  prevail.  This  was  from  a  Burgess  design,  and 
intended  for  the  Chapel  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Cardiff 
Castle;  but  for  some  reason  Lord  Bute  never  set  it  up  there, 
and  gave  it  instead  to  his  friend  Mr.  Grissell.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  up  to  a  date  well  into  the  tenth  century,  or 
thereabouts,  all  crucifixes  were  of  this  mystical  and  solemn 
pattern.  Realism  in  the  matter  is  a  modern  boldness.  A 
painted  rood,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  is  also  among  the  minor  items  of  the  very  rich  legacy 
which  has  made  glad  the  little  Catholic  flock  in  Oxford. 

Probably  not  many  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
know  the  Church  into  which  the  relics  here  roughly  and  in- 
completely summarized,  will  shortly  be  gathered.  It  will  be 
sought  out  more  generally  in  future  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is 
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never  a  day  without  visits  from  strangers,  despite  its  annoy- 
ingly  obscure,  though  central,  position.  It  stands  next  the 
Presbytery,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Woodstock  Road,  on  one  of 
the  great  northern  highways  which  converge  in  the  boulevard- 
like St.  Giles  Street,  and  almost  opposite  St.  Giles  Church ;  but 
it  is,  unluckily,  nearly  concealed  by  a  row  of  mean  brick 
houses,  standing  where  there  should  be  a  stretch  of  lawn,  be- 
tween the  fine  fagade  and  the  road.  St.  Aloysius's  is  by  no 
means  great,  architecturally,  but  it  is  a  restful  church,  with 
no  touch  of  the  superfluous,  or  of  inharmonious  color.  The 
general  style  is  Early  English,  with  some  strong  arches  of  a 
semi-Norman  sort,  with  good  capitals.  The  very  wide  nave 
is  lighted  by  a  range  of  splayed  clerestory  windows ;  the  high 
flat  vaulting  is  poor,  however,  and  though  the  chancel  is 
spacious,  there  is  no  chancel  arch.  Oxford  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  the  reredoses  in  New  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen; 
and  the  modern  stone  reredos  of  St.  Aloysius,  modeled  upon 
them,  with  its  rich  decorated  detail,  and  its  apsidal  form,  pre- 
sents a  double  tier  of  figures  of  Saints,  each  in  its  niche, 
clustered  about  the  soaring  alabaster  Throne.  Pulpit  and 
baptismal  font  have  much  the  same  character  of  sculptural 
richness  with  simplicity.  The  side  chapels  are  not  obtrusive, 
and  are  full  of  taste  and  charm  when  found;  the  woodwork 
in  all  is  artistic.  From  end  to  end  St.  Aloysius's  is  what  may 
truly  be  called  a  devotional  church,  and  it  is  exquisitely  kept. 
Treasures  such  as  these  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grissell's  Will 
are  surely  more  fitly  venerated  in  a  quiet  place  like  this  than 
they  would  be  at  Westminster.  Oxford  is  universally  known, 
being  in  the  channel-bed  of  the  stream  of  all  intelligent  travel. 
We  welcome  anything  which  serves  to  emphasize  its  deep-cut 
historical  Catholicism.  To  how  many  is  this  apparent  ?  Only 
to  the  most  thoughtful,  to  those  who  read  and  know,  not 
only  the  medieval  story,  but  the  story  of  those  many  Martyrs 
and  Confessors  of  ours  who,  on  this  merely  academic  ground, 
withstood  the  Reformation  as  it  was  withstood  nowhere  else 
in  England  save  by  the  people  in  Yorkshire  and  the  West. 
As  for  the  living  evidences  of  the  ancient  Faith,  they  are  not 
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much  to  the  fore  in  this  old  "  hotbed  of  the  Recusants."  Ox- 
ford has  been  on  fire  for  rehgion  more  than  once,  but  her 
abiding  supernatural  renewal  is  yet  to  come.  It  will  be  in- 
calculably good  for  the  streets  of  the  drowsy  University  town, 
to  witness  a  procession  of  transfer,  this  October,  whether  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  it  be  fully  understood  or  not.  It  is  well 
to  make  it  plain,  now  and  then,  that  the  Saints,  our  brethren, 
can  never  be  to  us  Catholics  absent  or  dead.  They  are  too 
much  tangled  up,  root  and  fibre,  with  the  perfection  which  is 
our  own  ideal,  and  with  the  fragrance  of  the  nearness  of  God. 
A  man  who  has  no  ear  for  theological  terms  can  yet  be  made 
to  understand  that  He  constitutes  all  their  reflex  value  to  us, 
and  that  any  translation  of  the  relics  of  His  friends,  is,  by 
something  more  than  mere  analogy,  to  stir  up,  and  spread.  His 
sweetnesses  abroad.  On  such  an  occasion,  many  may  well 
wish  to  send  encouragement  and  blessing  and  congratulation 
to  a  little  English  community,  somewhat  shy  and  individual- 
istic, and  hard  to  weld  in  one.     Surge  illuminare,  Jerusalem! 

L.    I.    GUINEY. 

Oxford,  England. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

11. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tides. 
HE  close  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  period  of  war  and 
violence.  Princes,  barons,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the 
feudal  caste  attacked  each  other  in  their  effort  to  gain  power 
and  plunder.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  in  1194,  that 
Frederick  II,  son  of  Henry  VI,  was  born.  Henry  had  marked 
his  reign  with  unheard-of  atrocities,  especially  in  Sicily,  so 
that  Pope  Celestine  III,  in  order  to  put  a  check  upon  these 
cruelties,  found  himself  forced  to  excommunicate  the  reckless 
prince.  Henry,  however,  defied  the  pontiff's  censures  and 
continued  his  career  of  rapacity  and  bloodshed.  When,  four 
years  later.  Innocent  III  was  elected  Pope,  matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  his  attempt  to  annul  the  Magna  Charta, 
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the  charter  of  England's  liberties,  which  John  Lacland  had 
been  forced  to  sign.  Innocent  III  may  have  realized  his  mis- 
take, but  if  so,  death  prevented  him  at  the  opportune  moment 
from  correcting  it.  Yet  the  reign  of  Innocent  was  not  with- 
out fruitful  benefits  in  other  respects.  He  had  found  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  throne  that  nearly  all  the  possessions 
of  the  states  to  which  the  Church  laid  nominal  claim,  had 
come  under  the  control  of  adventurers.  He  set  to  work,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  evicted  the  intruders,  a  work  in 
which  he  had  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Italians.  Camerino, 
Ferno,  Spoleto,  Perugia,  Benevento,  and  other  cities  professed 
their  submission,  and  received  in  return  their  charters  of 
freedom.  They  were  required  to  pay  a  small  yearly  tribute, 
and  in  case  of  war  they  pledged  themselves  to  raise  a  number 
of  armed  men  for  mutual  protection.  These  cities  thus  be- 
came practically  republics  allied  by  friendly  treaty  to  Rome. 
Having  accomplished  so  much,  Innocent  III  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  Papal  do- 
main, and  reorganized  the  courts,  putting  down  bribery  and 
other  corrupt  practices.  Thus  a  new  era  of  temporal  rule 
sprang  up  under  his  government  of  drastic  reforms.  A  born 
ruler  of  men,  he  struck  the  needed  blow  at  the  right  time  and 
made  himself  the  real  master  of  his  dominions.  "  He  was 
not,"  writes  DoUinger,  '*  so  much  the  restorer  as  he  was  prac- 
tically the  first  actual  founder  of  the  Papal  States."  A  maker 
of  kings,  he  may  be  said  to  have  sinned  by  exceeding  his 
talent,  for  he  advanced  to  the  regal  throne  the  man  who  did 
more  to  humiliate  the  papacy  than  any  sovereign  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

On  25  November,  1198,  Innocent  III  assumed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  queen  mother  the  legal  guardianship  of  Frederick, 
son  of  Henry  VI.  Violent  contests  were  going  on  at  the 
time,  north  and  south,  in  the  empire,  over  the  pretended  rights 
of  rivals  to  the  throne.  Philip,  one  of  the  claimants,  fell  by 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  Otho,  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing recognition  of  the  Pontifif  for  a  time,  proved  himself  a 
traitor  to  his  pledges  and  was  excommunicated.     Finally,  in 
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121^,  the  Pope's  ward  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  title 
of  Frederick  II,  and  four  years  later,  20  November,  1220,  re- 
ceived the  imperial  purple  at  Rome.  From  that  day  he 
became  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  Pope,  and  if  we  except  the 
periods  of  hypocritical  peacemaking,  he  never  ceased  to  harass 
the  Roman  Church.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  undertake 
a  crusade  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks.  This  promise  he  tried  to  evade.  In  like 
manner  he  made  light  of  all  other  guarantees  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  which 
he  had  given  upon  his  ascending  the  throne.  As  a  result  of 
this  faithlessness,  the  Pope,  Gregory  IX,  on  29  September, 
1227,  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  emperor. 
Frederick  at  once  revenged  himself  by  urging  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  to  combine  in  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Rome, 
which  was  the  common  check  to  their  political  ambitions. 
But  he  found  it  more  difficult  than  he  had  expected,  to  es- 
cape the  dire  effects  of  ban  and  inderdict,  which  pursued  him 
everywhere,  and  caused  him  to  be  avoided,  like  a  leper,  by 
all  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Church.  Finding  no  conse- 
crated hand  willing  to  place  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on  his 
head,  he  entered  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which  had 
been  laid  under  ban,  and  there  haughtily  crowned  himself. 
However,  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  deemed  it  the  better  part 
of  valor  to  make  peace  with  Gregory  IX,  which  he  did  by 
treaty  at  San  Germano,  28  August,  1230.  In  this  compact 
with  the  Pope  he  had  promised  to  restore  the  lands  which  he 
had  seized  from  the  Church;  to  permit  the  return  of  exiled 
bishops;  and  to  keep  aloof  from  all  interference  in  episcopal 
elections.  Six  years  later  we  find  him  actively  engaged  in 
urging  on  the  Romans  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  Pope,  while 
he  himself  was  endeavoring  to  beat  back  his  enemies  in  the 
north.  During  the  succeeding  three  years  without  respite  he 
waged  war  on  the  Holy  See,  whilst  the  Pope  on  the  other  hand 
was  making  endeavors  to  form  the  different  cities  and  pro- 
vinces into  a  league  to  meet  his  imperial   foe   in  the  field. 
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Again  Gregory  found  himself  forced  to  excommunicate  and 
depose  Frederick,  which  was  solemnly  done  on  Palm  Sunday 
of  1339.  This  resulted  in  another  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  Innocent  IV,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  31 
March,  1244,  only  to  be  broken  anew  by  Frederick  who  turned 
his  army  against  Rome.  Innocent  took  flight  and  escaped  to 
Genoa,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Lyons  in  France  which  be- 
came for  a  time  the  papal  residence. 

One  is  confronted  at  this  juncture  with  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  the  Romans,  whose  enthusiasm  varies  between  fleet- 
ing outbursts  of  devotion  to  the  pontiffs  and  ready  betrayal 
of  their  interests  to  any  foe  who  showed  himself  strong  enough 
to  enforce  his  threat  of  chastising  them  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
papacy.  No  matter  what  reforms  might  be  instituted,  what 
liberties  granted,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand  a  host  of  turbulent 
citizens  could  arouse  the  populace  to  arms  and  bid  them  rush 
on  the  residence  of  the  Pope  and  threaten  his  life. 

Boniface  VIII  died  27  June,  1304,  and  for  the  next  eleven 
months  the  Cardinals  in  the  Conclave  were  divided  into  two 
sections,  neither  party  offering  the  slightest  prospect  of  their 
agreeing  with  the  other.  At  last,  on  5  June,  1305,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  was  elected,  and  took  the  title  of  Clement 
V.  Having  been  installed  at  Lyons  on  14  November,  he  de- 
clined to  leave  France,  and  after  spending  four  years  in  chang- 
ing residence  from  city  to  city,  decided  at  length,  A.  D.  1309, 
on  remaining  at  Avignon.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what 
some  writers  have  called  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Papacy. 

Meanwhile  Italy  remained  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  political 
ferment.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  an  excommunicated  prince,  had 
himself  crowned  as  temporal  ruler  in  Rome,  17  January,  1328, 
by  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  on  18  April  he  set  up  an  anti-Pope, 
Pietro  Rainalducci,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Nicolas  V.  But 
there  was  not  much  time  allowed  either  Louis  or  his  anti- 
Pope  to  enjoy  their  successes.  The  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Louis,  when  read  publicly,  brought  about  the 
defection  of  many  of  his   followers.      And  the  advance  of 
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Robert,  King  of  Naples,  upon  Rome  so  alarmed  him  that  he 
fled  immediately.  The  anti-Pope  who  accompanied  Louis  as 
far  as  Pisa,  finally  reached  Avignon,  and  having  submitted  to 
the  Pope  was  allowed*  to  rest  in  peace.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  anti-Popes  set  up  by  monarchs,  to  advance  their  interests, 
and  Louis,  his  master,  was  the  last  German  Emperor  upon 
whom  the  blight  of  excommunication  had  settled.  The  fac- 
tional strife  between  the  various  powerful  families  of  Rome, 
such  as  the  Colonna,  Orsini,  and  others,  continued,  whilst 
their  rightful  sovereign,  the  Pope,  together  with  his  admin- 
istration, was  dwelling  in  Avignon.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Cola  di  Rienzi,  an  adventurous  and  bold  descendant  of  a 
once  powerful  family,  Crescenzi,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  had  ample  ability  to 
succeed  in  his  project,  but  he  was  unhappily  wanting  in  pru- 
dence and  administrative  wisdom.  Assisted  by  the  papal 
authorities  he  summoned  the  Roman  people  to  the  Capitol,  and 
in  1347  proclaimed  Rome  a  new  Republic,  with  himself  as 
Tribune.  His  ascendancy  was  both  rapid  and  decided,  for  in 
a  short  time  he  had  restored  the  city  to  order  and  tranquillity. 
Soon,  however,  he  began  to  burden  the  people  with  heavy  taxa- 
tion that  he  might  provide  for  the  becoming  splendor  of  his 
estate.  He  also  took  it  upon  himself  peremptorily  to  order 
the  Pope  to  return  to  the  city,  and  demanded  that  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  Louis  the  Bavarian  and 
Charles  Margrave  of  Moravia,  appear  in  Rome  and  have  their 
rights  and  titles  adjudicated  before  a  Roman  tribunal.  Hav- 
ing by  such  excesses  of  power  and  authority  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  censure  of  the  Pope  and  the  ill-will  of  the  sovereigns, 
he  soon  lost  the  prestige  which  his  courage  and  administrative 
ability  had  foreshadowed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Rome.  He  was  captured  in  1350  and  brought  to  Avignon, 
where  he  was  imprisoned.  The  old  condition  of  disorder  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  country  was  be- 
ing overrun  with  adventurous  princes  and  petty  tyrants.  In- 
nocent VI,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in 
the  old  papal  dominions,  sent  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Albornoz 
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to  Italy  that  he  might  restore  order.  Rienzi,  having  been 
appointed  Senator  by  the  Pope,  accompanied  the  Cardinal, 
together  with  a  tolerably  well  equipped  army.  The  Roman 
populace  welcomed  their  Tribune  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
but  a  few  days  later  found  their  brutal  diversion  in  hacking 
him  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  "  La  Cordonnata,"  whilst  his  wife 
looked  on,  as  he  died,  from  a  window  of  the  Palace.  After 
these  events  Cardinal  Alborhoz  vigorously  pushed  on  his  work 
of  coercing  the  nobles  who  were  tyrannizing  over  the  people ; 
and  in  this  he  was  thoroughly  successful.  Order  was  re- 
stored and  political  freedom  was  granted  to  several  Italian 
cities.  These  results  were  not  to  be  of  long  duration,  however. 
In  the  mean  time  the  clamor  for  the  return  of  the  Popes 
from  Avignon  had  never  ceased  in  Rome,  although  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  princely  factions  was  only  increased  by  this  popular 
desire.  The  Visconti  openly  rebelled  against  the  temporal 
power,  and  a  League  was  formed  among  a  number  of  munici- 
palities to  throw  off  all  civil  obedience  to  the  Pope.  The 
Florentines  led  the  way,  and  both  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  (who 
had  up  to  this  time  been  at  deadly  enmity  with  each  other) 
joined  hands,  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  all  title  of  the 
reigning  Pope  to  the  pontifical  states.  Their  banner  bore  the 
legend,  Libertas,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  such 
as  Lucca  and  Sienna,  all  followed  the  Florentine  lead.  At 
this  juncture  we  meet  with  the  courageous  Catherine  Benin- 
casa,  since  known  in  the  world's  history  as  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  She  came  out  of  her  convent  solitude  and  bade  the 
people  have  patience  and  above  all  to  remain  loyal.  Against 
the  attacks  of  Bologna,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  others,  which 
had  joined  the  Florentine  League,  in  1376,  Gregory  XI  had 
meanwhile  equipped  an  army  under  the  command  of  Robert 
of  Geneva,  a  Cardinal,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  The  Floren- 
tines, owing  to  internal  dissensions  and  treachery,  began  to 
lose  heart  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  papal  army,  and 
made  overtures  for  peace.  The  city  authorities  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  St.  Catherine,  begging  her  to  plead  for  them  be- 
fore the  Pope.     She  came  from  Siena,   and  was  welcomed 
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like  a  triumphant  monarch  at  the  gates  of  Florence.  The 
citizens  placed  their  cause  entirely  in  her  hands  and  promised 
to  send  ambassadors  after  her  to  Avignon,  to  ratify  whatever 
terms  of  peace  she  would  consent  to.  On  i8  January,  1376, 
she  arrived  at  the  papal  court  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope.  He,  like  the  Florentines,  placed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  estrangement  in  her  hands,  and  promised  to 
abide  by  her  decision,  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  the 
Church  being  alone  recommended  to  her  by  him.  But  what 
she  had  prepared  to  effect  was  partly  undone  by  the  insolence 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Florentines  displayed  on  their 
arrival  at  Avignon,  with  the  result  that  peace  was  not  finally 
concluded  until  during  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  Pope. 

The  return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome  was  all  important  for  the 
preservation  of  the  temporal  power.  But  the  good  results 
which,  naturally  speaking,  should  have  accrued  from  the 
change,  were  nullified  by  the  bewilderment  and  chaos  into 
which  the  Catholic  world  had  fallen  over  the  various  claims  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  city  of  Rome  had  almost  fallen 
into  ruins,  and  the  Romans  while  offering  their  loyal  sub- 
mission to  the  Pontiff  were  discontented  and  discouraged  at 
the  disorder  around  them.  Although  Martin  V  had  concluded 
to  return  to  Rome,  in  A.  D.  1418,  he  had  to  desist  and  remain 
at  Florence,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans, who  had  also  seized  Benevento.  When  in  October  of 
1 42 1  he  did  enter  the  city,  he  found  it,  as  a  writer  says,  "  so 
dilapidated  and  forlorn  that  it  no  longer  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city.  One  might  see  the  houses  tottering  to 
their  fall,  the  temples  prostrate,  and  the  streets  deserted; 
everything  wore  the  appearance  of  decay,  of  neglect  long  con- 
tinued beyond  redress.  Want  and  misery  were  stamped  on  the 
faces  of  the  inhabitants."  Nevertheless  the  Pontiff  entered 
triumphant  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  who  flocked 
out  to  meet  and  lead  him  into  the  city.  This  was  in  1421. 
For  forty  years  the  Romans  had  been  without  a  Pope  residing 
among  them.  They  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  birthright ;  yet,  hardly  thirteen  years  after  the  ad- 
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vent  of  Martin  V,  we  find  Eugene  IV  flying  from  the  city 
and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  If  the  picture  drawn  on  the  advent  of  Martin  V 
gives  us  the  impression  of  ruin  and  decay,  that  which  Ranke 
paints  of  the  condition  of  things  on  the  return  of  Eugene  IV 
from  Florence  is  appalling.  Rome  had  become  the  residence 
of  herdsmen ;  citizens  and  contadini  of  the  Campagna  mingled 
amid  the  ruins.  "  Cattle  wandered  about  as  in  a  village. 
From  San  Silvestro  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  all  was  garden 
and  marsh,  the  resort  of  wild  ducks.  The  very  memory  of 
antiquity  was  fast  sinking.  The  Capitol  had  become  the  '  hill 
of  goats,'  the  Roman  Forum  was  the  *  cows'  field.'  " 

In  time  these  things  were  changed  by  the  activity  of  suc- 
ceeding Popes.  Under  Nicolas  V  (1447-53)  Rome  acquired 
a  splendor  in  the  artistic,  and  renown  in  the  literary  world, 
that  have  lasted  down  to  our  own  day,  and  will  probably  be 
spoken  of  while  history  is  written.  All  historians,  however 
antagonistic  to  the  papacy,  agree  in  singing  the  praises  of 
Nicolas  V  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  art.  He  founded  the 
Vatican  Library  and  stored  it  with  precious  manuscripts  ob- 
tained from  the  East.  But,  what  is  to  our  particular  purpose 
at  present,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity within  the  boundaries  of  his  States.  He  worked  with- 
out ceasing,  and  with  great  success,  to  better  the  condition 
of  his  people.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart  when  he  discovered  a  plot  against  his  life,  hatched  by 
Porcano,  a  Roman  noble.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a  Re- 
public. The  plot  being  discovered,  its  principal  author  and 
abettors  were  seized,  tried,  and  all  of  them  executed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1453- 

On  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV,  A.  D.  1471,  peace  reigned 
once  more  in  the  Peninsula.  The  actions  of  this  Pontiff, 
however,  soon  caused  Florence  to  become  a  scene  of  bloodshed, 
with  the  Medici  and  Pazzi  struggling  for  the.  supremacy  of 
that  city.  On  26  April,  1478,  while  Lorenzo  and  Julian  Medici 
were  assisting  at  High  Mass,  they  were  set  upon  by  an  armed 
band.     Julian  was  murdered  on  the  spot.     Lorenzo  escaped. 
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and  afterwards  retaliated  by  ordering  everyone  in  any  way 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  the  murder  to  be  executed. 
The  Archbishop  of  Pisa  was  one  of  those.  Sixtus  IV,  to  blot 
out  the  stain  caused  by  the  murder,  excommunicated  the  Flor- 
entines, who  were  the  authors,  but  who  showed  no  compunc- 
tion for  their  misdeed.  The  Siennese  aided  the  Pope  and  war 
was  carried  on  against  the  Florentines  until  1480,  when  a 
threat  from  Louis  XI,  and  the  seizure  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks, 
made  the  Pope  halt  in  his  policy  of  revenge,  and  release  the 
Florentines  from  censures.  On  the  whole  Sixtus  IV  is  not 
a  pleasing  character  in  ecclesiastical  history.  By  his  action 
in  raising  two  of  his  nephews  to  the  Cardinalate ;  giving  places 
of  emolument  to  something  like  sixteen  relatives;  and  selling 
ecclesiastical  dignities  to  the  highest  bidders,  he  brought  shame 
and  disgrace  on  the  Church.  Instead  of  making  peace  he  kept 
alive  the  old  Roman  feuds,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  before 
his  death  he  saw  his  people  rise  in  revolt  against  him. 

In  the  transition  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Julius  II,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  Pontificates  of  Innocent  VIII  and 
Alexander  VI.  The  former  was  titled  the  Father  of  his 
Country  for  having  made  peace  between  the  families  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini,  since  peace  between  them  was  a  boon  to 
the  people  at  large.  Alexander  VI  with  characteristic  liber- 
ality handed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
the  Duchy  of  Benevento,  to  his  son  John.  And  when  the 
latter  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Caesar,  the  Pope  began  a 
warfare  on  everyone  claiming  any  shadow  of  independence 
within  the  confines  of  papal  territory.  His  drastic  measures 
brought  him  a  measure  of  success.  It  was  left  for  a  better 
man  to  settle  finally  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  in  papal 
territory.     This  was  Julius  II. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  VI,  the  Cardinals  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-seven  unanimously  elected  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere  as  Pope.  He  was  in  exile  at  the  time,  for 
Alexander  VI  and  he  were  inveterate  enemies.  Fearing  the 
animosity  of  Alexander,  he  had  gone  into  exile  in  France, 
where  he  spent  ten  years.     He  is  an  almost  unique  figure  in 
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ecclesiastical  history.  He  had  been  a  mariner  in  his  early 
years,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  energy  of  his  actions.  On 
his  election  he  took  the  name  of  Julius,  being  the  second  Pope 
of  that  name.  He  then  made  it  the  one  object  of  his  life  to 
build  up  the  power  of  the  papal  authority  within  the  States 
of  the  Church.  He  seized  on  the  possessions  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  and  drove  him  into  exile ;  made  war  on  the  Bentivogli 
of  Bologna ;  the  Freduccini  of  Fermo ;  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia ; 
and  drove  them  from  their  strongholds.  He  then  restored  the 
ancient  privileges  of  those  cities,  and  re-annexed  them  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Against  Venice,  which  represented 
a  formidable  political  faction,  he  also  waged  war.  It  had 
seized  upon  Rimini  and  a  portion  of  the  Adriatic  sea-board. 
Julius  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  power, 
and  so  to  regain  this  tract  of  land.  Seeing  his  determination, 
the  Venetians  submitted  and  restored  all  that  was  asked  of 
them.  The  House  of  Este,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  next  demanded  the  attention  of  Julius.  The  duke 
claimed  the  suzerainty  of  all  the  States  of  Italy,  and  for  this 
previously  unheard-of  demand  Mirandola  was  besieged.  The 
followers  of  the  duke  capitulated;  he  himself  was  banished. 
This  led  to  grave  complications  with  France,  which  do  not, 
however,  bear  on  our  main  subject.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  warlike  attitude  of  Julius  II,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  capable  ruler  of  those  territories 
belonging  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He 
restored  the  States  to  the  position  they  had  formerly  occupied, 
and  he  subdued  those  who  were  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the 
people  and  scoff  at  papal  civil  laws.  He  showed  clearly  that 
if  he  was  supposed  to  rule  his  States,  he  meant  to  do  so  in  very 
fact.  And  his  vigor  and  decisiveness  left  petty  tyrants  within 
his  territories  to  understand  that  what  each  had  to  do  was  to 
protect  his  own  property,  and,  for  the  rest,  faithfully  observe 
the  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  Julius  II 
may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  reformer,  the  protector,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
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III. 

Ebb  Tide. 

Whatever  successes  the  Popes  of  the  last  five  centuries  have 
had,  these  successes  did  not  he  in  the  direction  of  increased 
poHtical  power.  With  the  pontificate  of  JuHus  II  there  be- 
gins a  gradual  lessening  of  that  spirit  which  had  made  war- 
riors and  leaders  of  political  factions  of  churchmen,  and  which 
fostered  in  the  Church  a  more  or  less  dominant  insistence  upon 
temporal  ascendancy  as  distinct  from  that  independence  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  claims  against  secular  inter- 
ference. God's  providence  as  exemplified  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  has  made  it  possible  that  Church  and  State 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  assisting  the  other  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Father's  Law.  It  is  this — ^the  Law 
of  God — that  the  Church  has  to  preach;  everything  else  is 
subsidiary,  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Human  ambition  and 
man's  inherited  weakness  may  make  the  exercise  of  this  divine 
economy  at  times  and  in  many  cases  impracticable.  The 
world,  and  more  particularly  the  world's  rulers,  find  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  antagonistic  to  and  in  the  way  of  their 
earthly  aims  and  progress.  Hence  under  various  pretexts 
war  is  waged  on  the  Church.  France  of  to-day  is  not  doing 
a  whit  more  against  the  Church  than  Venice  did  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V,  or  Austria  under  the  "  Sacristan " 
Joseph  II;  although  to-day  there  are  no  papal  dominions  to 
invade.  For  centuries  the  States  of  the  Church  furnished  the 
secular  lords  with  a  pretext  for  quarrels,  and  the  energies  of 
the  Holy  See  were  often  expended  in  warding  off  the  attacks 
of  princes  who  forced  upon  her  compromises  humiliating  to 
her  spiritual  superiority. 

Under  Paul  IV  (1555)  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  gathered 
an  army  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  threatened  the  Pope 
and  the  city  with  destruction.  His  successor,  Pius  V  (1566), 
realizing  that  the  political  power  of  the  Papacy  was  on  the 
wane,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  regain  what  was  lost;  and 
some  measure  of  success  appeared  to  follow,  which  was  taken 
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up  by  Sixtus  V  (1585).  He  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  and  put  down  the  brigands 
that  were  infesting  every  quarter  of  the  States.  In  1596, 
under  Clement  VIII,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  Holy  See;  and  in  1631,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  duke  of  Urbino  that  duchy  was  also  given  back  to  Urban 
VIII. 

Practically  a  new  order  of  things  began  in  1648,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  concluded  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  signed  by  the  interested  powers.  The  terms  of  this 
treaty  were  offensive  to  Catholics,  and  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  it  were  implicit  violations  of  his  recognized  rights  of 
the  episcopate.  The  papal  Nuncio  at  Miinster  protested 
against  the  terms,  and  Innocent  X  issued  a  Bull  condemning 
the  treaty  as  unjust. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  X,  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  had  acted 
as  Nuncio  during  the  negotiations  of  the  envoys  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  was  elected  Pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  He  became  embroiled  in  a  conflict  with  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  sent  an  army  to  in- 
vade the  States  of  the  Church.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Pisa,  1664,  but  Louis  did  not  cease  to  give  trouble  and  to 
humiliate  the  Holy  See,  as  is  proved  by  his  quarrelsome  in- 
sistence in  the  case  of  Clement  XII  regarding  the  so-called 
right  of  Regalia — droit  de  regale,  an  ancient  prerogative 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  France.  This  privilege  insured  them 
certain  revenues  from  vacant  bishoprics  and  gave  them  the 
right  of  disposing  of  numerous  benefices  during  the  time  of 
the  vacancy.  Innocent  XI,  Clement's  successor,  received  every 
species  of  insult  from  the  representatives  of  France  at  Rome, 
and  was  beaten  in  the  fight  over  the  right  of  Regalia. 
Avignon  once  more  was  seized  by  the  French,  but  during  the 
short  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIII,  was  restored  by  Louis 
XIV. 

In  A.  D.  1700,  the  King  of  Spain,  not  having  issue,  be- 
stowed the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  grand- 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.     The 
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new  monarch  was  crowned  as  Philip  V.  But  there  was  a 
rival  claimant  in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  brother 
of  Joseph  I,  and  son  of  Leopold  I  of  Germany.  Although  in 
this  conflict  the  Pope  had  observed  strict  neutrality,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  had  been  induced  to  suspect  that  Clement  was 
favoring  Philip  and  hence  set  to  work  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Pontiff  by  invading  the  papal  states.  At  the  same  time 
an  awkward  turn  in  affairs  in  Spain  brought  the  Pope  into 
conflict  with  Louis  XIV.  Lord  Peterborough,  one  of  the 
English  generals,  made  a  bold  dash  on  Barcelona,  and  cap- 
tured it.  He  proclaimed  a  renewal  of  ancient  rights  to  Ara- 
gon,  and  the  Austrian  was  declared  King  of  Spain,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  IIL  The  German  Emperor's  troops  were 
marching  on  Rome  in  response  to  a  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion from  Clement  XI,  and  a  treaty  had  to  be  concluded.  In 
this  the  Pope  recognized  Charles  III  as  King  of  Spain  and 
Naples.  But  for  this  act  he  had  now  to  face  the  anger  of 
the  French,  who  retaliated  by  driving  the  papal  representa- 
tives out  of  Spain.  Between  the  two  fires  Clement  XI  suf- 
fered a  series  of  gross  humiliations. 

Even  at  this  date  it  can  be  seen  that  every  act  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  pointed  the  one  way — the  subjugation  of 
the  Pope  and  the  seizure  of  his  territory.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many was  jealous  of  France;  England  desired  to  outdo  the 
other  nations;  while  Spain  was  making  a  vain  endeavor  to 
come  again  to  the  front  and  lead  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
Italy  proved  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  among  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Utrect  settled  matters 
in  a  fashion,  but  it  brought  the  Pope  into  collision  with  the 
new  king  of  Sicily,  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Pope  by  his  arrogant  pretensions. 
It  was  a  serious  quarrel  and  led  the  way  to  yet  more  serious 
things.  Charles  VI  wrested  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza  from  Innocent  XIII,  and  handed  them  over  to  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  Clement  XII  made  an  effort  to  re- 
cover Parma,  in  1731,  but  failed;  and  his  successor,  Clement 
XIII,  encountered  considerably  more  trouble  over  this  duchy 
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than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  ruling  duke  had  made  new 
legislation  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  clergy  within  the  duchy, 
and  against  this  discrimination  the  Pope  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
protest.  France  and  Naples  took  umbrage  at  what  was 
thought  to  be  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff,  and  de- 
manded that  he  retract  his  censures.  He  refused.  France 
thereupon  seized  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  while  Naples  took 
possession  of  Benevento.  These  territories  were  not  restored 
until  Clement  XIV  actually  suspended  the  Bull  In  coena 
Domini. 

The  breaking-out  of  the  Revolution  in  1789  brought  fresh 
woes  upon  the  Papacy.  The  shameful  conduct  of  the  rene- 
gade French  bishops  and  clergy,  their  betrayal  of  the  interests 
of  religion  to  secure  their  temporal  promotion  and  comfort, 
make  a  sad  page  of  Catholic  history.  The  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy,  passed  in  the  National  Assembly,  12  July,  1790, 
called  forth  the  solemn  protest  of  Pius  VI,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  territory  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  was  annexed 
by  the  Assembly.  When,  in  1792  Francis  II  of  Austria  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  this  domain  he  was  answered  by  a 
defiant  declaration  of  war.  Readers  of  history  are  familiar 
with  the  story,  during  the  next  four  years,  of  the  terrible  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  revolutionists  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1795,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  under- 
took to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  by  driving  Lepel- 
letier  and  his  mob  followers  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
taking  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  His  brilliant 
victories  in  rapid  succession  made  him  master  of  part  of  the 
papal  territory,  and  he  deemed  it  good  policy  to  empty  the 
pontifical  treasury  by  exacting  a  levy  of  twenty-one  million 
francs  from  the  Pope.  Early  next  year  Pius  VI  was  forced 
to  sign  a  treaty  (19  February,  1797),  by  which  he  ceded 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to 
France,  that  is  to  say  to  the  new  Cisalpine  Republic  which 
had  been  established  in  northern  Italy  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. Hardly  twelve  months  had  passed  when  the  French 
General  Berthier  forcibly  entered  the  papal  city  and  by  public 
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proclamation  declared  Rome  a  republic.  The  fickle  Romans 
not  merely  accepted  the  new  situation,  but  evinced  an  active 
partisanship  against  the  Pope.  To  the  honor  of  the  people  of 
Trastevere  it  is  to  be  recorded,  hovv^ever,  that  not  only  did  they 
abstain  from  joining  in  any  active  demonstration  in  favor  of 
the  party  of  the  usurper,  but  they  remained  firmly  attached  to 
the  Pope  and  openly  declared  their  detestation  of  the  French 
invaders.  The  Pontiff  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  French 
soldiers  dragged  him  from  town  to  town  until  he  died  at 
Valence,  22  August,  1799.  To  the  last  he  remained  uncon- 
querable. 

On  the  third  of  July,  1800,  Pius  VII  entered  Rome,  the 
populace  showing  great  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Napoleon  was 
now  known  as  First  Consul,  and  demanded  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  that  Bologna,  Ferrari,  Ravenna,  and  Forli  be 
given  up  to  the  French.  He  next  set  about  introducing  Catho- 
licity into  France,  and  on  negotiations  being  opened  the  Con- 
cordat was  signed  by  both  parties.  Of  Napoleon  Lord  Rose- 
berry  writes :  "  He  regretted  in  his  old  days,  when  wearied 
with  his  disastrous  struggles  against  the  Papacy,  that,  instead 
of  concluding  the  Concordat,  he  had  not  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  The  nation  would  have  followed  him,  and  would 
have  thus  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Rome."  No  one  who 
really  knows  the  character  of  Napoleon  or  the  disposition  of 
the  French  will  endorse  this  view.  To  the  French  mind  Pro- 
testantism offers  no  substitute  or  alternative  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  They  will  be  either  declared  infidels  or  Catholics, 
but  the  national  genius  allows  no  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes.  On  8  May,  1804,  Napoleon,  having  been  pro- 
claimed Emperor,  desired  the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris  and 
crown  him.  Pius  VII  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  on  2  De- 
cember the  coronation  took  place  in  Notre  Dame.  His  duty 
done,  the  Pope  set  about  making  preparations  to  leave  for 
Rome,  but  found  that  the  emperor  had  other  plans  in  his 
behalf.  It  was  proposed  to  Pius  VII  that  he  transfer  his  resi- 
dence from  Rome  to  Paris,  where  he  would  have  a  portion 
of  the  city  set  apart  for  his  own  use,  and  also  enjoy  very 
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special  privileges.  At  the  same  time  it  was  quietly  inti- 
mated to  him  that,  should  he  show  any  unwillingness  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  proposal,  force  might  be  used  to  make 
him  do  so.  The  Pope  ignored  the  threat  and  was  allowed  to 
depart.  From  that  hour  on  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy,  and  he  accordingly  sought  cause 
for  a  quarrel.  The  occasion  arose  when  Pius  VII  refused 
to  annul  the  marriage  between  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore.  An  additional 
source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  emperor  arose  from  the  Pon- 
tiff's ignoring  the  demand  to  order  all  British  subjects  to  leave 
the  papal  territory.  Napoleon  showed  his  resentment  by  oc- 
cupying Ancona,  and  annexing  Porte-Corvo  and  Benevento, 
making  the  act  doubly  insulting  to  the  Pope  by  giving  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  place  over  to  Talleyrand,  his  minister 
and  apostate  bishop. 

Under  a  false  pretext  the  Pontiff  was  divested  of  his  title 
as  master  of  Rome,  and  the  French  peacefully  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city.  In  short.  Napoleon  found  ways  and 
means,  by  the  act  of  February,  1808,  and  subsequent  decisions 
of  the  high  courts,  to  divest  the  Pope  of  his  dominions  and  to 
incorporate  them  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  the  newly- 
created  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pope  retaliated  in  the  only 
way  open  to  him,  that  is  by  issuing  a  Bull  of  excommunication 
against  Napoleon  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Church.  Napoleon  in  turn  demanded  that 
Pius  VII  freely  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and,  on  re- 
ceiving a  flat  refusal,  the  Quirinal  Palace  was  stormed  on  the 
night  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1809,  by  the  French  soldiers,  headed 
by  General  Radet.  To  the  demands  of  the  French  officer  who 
requested  the  abdication  the  Pope  replied :  "  Never  will  the 
emperor,  from  whom,  after  all  we  have  done  for  him,  we 
did  not  expect  this  treatment,  obtain  from  us  this  dominion 
even  though  he  cut  our  body  to  pieces."  Banishment  fol- 
lowed the  refusal,  and  the  Pope  together  with 'Cardinal  Pacca, 
Secretary  of  State,  was  forced  to  leave  the  papal  territory. 
Subsequently  seized  by  the  minions  of  Napoleon,  the  Pontiff 
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was  imprisoned  at  Savona,  Cardinal  Pacca  being  banished  to 
Fenestrelle  in  the  Alps.  By  a  Senatus  consultum  of  17  Febru- 
ary, 18 10,  the  Papal  States  were  declared  part  of  the 
French  Empire.  Henceforth  the  Holy  City  was  to  give 
its  title  no  longer  to  the  Pope  but  to  a  King  of  Rome  subject 
to  the  Emperor  of  France.  In  the  month  of  June  18 12,  the 
venerable  prisoner  was  transferred  to  Fontainebleau  where 
he  arrived  broken  in  spirit  and  in  health.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  18 13  the  emperor  and  empress  called  upon  the 
infirm  pontiff,  and  he  was  induced  to  sign  the  new  Concordat 
lately  broken  by  the  French  government.  It  was  a  step  which 
Pius  VII  himself  regretted  afterwards  and  one  to  which  he 
would  never  have  agreed  but  that  he  believed  the  peace  of  the 
Church  of  France  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
When  Cardinal  Pacca  visited  him  later  on,  Pius  exclaimed: 
"  We  have  been  dragged  through  the  mire.  The  Cardinals 
....  actually  dragged  me  to  the  table  to  affix  my  signature 
to  the  agreement."  The  emperor  had  pretended  that  the 
articles  were  only  preliminary;  they  were  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgated at  once  as  the  "Concordat  of  Fontainebleau."  On 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Pacca  and  other  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  Pius  VII  revoked  this  Concordat  by  a  letter  of  24 
March  addressed  to  the  emperor.  Early  the  following  year 
negotiations  were  opened  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Pope  by 
restoring  part  of  the  pontifical  states  to  its  rightful  sovereign. 
By  a  decree  of  18  March,  18 14,  the  States  known  in  the 
Senatus  consultum  of  February,  18 10,  as  the  divisions  of 
Rome  and  Trasymene,  were  ceded  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
Pope  was  removed  from  Fontainebleau,  and  on  24  May,  after 
four  years'  imprisonment,  he  reentered  Rome.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  the  territories  of  the  Pope  were  restored  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  portions  mentioned  in  the  treaty  were 
the  three  legations,  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  the  Duchies  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  and  Eenevento,  but  Ferrara  and  Comaccio,  to- 
gether with  Piacenza,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Austria. 

The  pontificates  of  Leo  XII  and  Gregory  XVI  passed  by 
in  seeming  tranquillity,  but  the  Italian   revolutionists  were 
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busy  preparing  for  an  uprising.  The  Carbonari  began  their 
work  of  secret  agitation  and  combined  their  forces  for  the 
pretended  restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Murat  was  on  their  track,  seizing  num- 
bers of  them  and  executing  the  leaders.  The  society  was 
reorganized  and,  acting  with  greater  secrecy  and  caution, 
spread  rapidly  over  Italy.  Mazzini,  who  was  initiated  into 
the  organization  in  1828,  tells  of  an  incident  when  he  and  a 
number  of  young  men  in  the  Carbonari  were  severally — and 
unknown  to  each  other — ordered  to  present  themselves  on  the 
Ponte  delta  Mercansia  in  Genoa  at  midnight  of  a  certain 
date.  They  were  there  told  that  two  of  the  number  present, 
cloaked  so  as  not  be  recognized,  must  then  and  there  start 
for  Bologna  to  assassinate  a  member  of  the  association  who 
had  spoken  against  their  leaders.  The  revolution  in  northern 
Italy,  in  1830,  having  failed,  Mazzini  was  arrested  in  Genoa 
and  imprisoned.  While  confined  in  prison  he  laid  plans  for 
a  new  secret  society,  more  advanced  in  revolutionary  views 
and  more  decided  in  action.  On  his  release,  in  183 1,  he  set 
out  for  Lyons,  which  was  then  the  center  of  the  revolutionary 
factions.  They  were  well  prepared  to  start  the  uprising,  but 
the  French  government,  having  got  word  of  the  movement, 
seized  the  arms  that  had  been  secretly  stored,  and  prevented 
the  outbreak.  Mazzini  escaped  to  Corsica  where  the  revolu- 
tion had  also  been  organized.  The  revolutionary  Giunta  at 
Bologna  declining  to  aid  him  with  funds,  the  movement  was 
again  frustrated.  Simultaneously  the  insurgents  were  put 
down  at  Modena  and  at  Rome,  but  the  Duke  of  Modena  fled 
and  left  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  revolutionists.  They 
gained  a  temporary  success  in  central  Italy,  and  Bologna  now 
became  the  seat  of  their  rule.  Attacked  by  the  Austrians, 
the  insurgents  were  forced  to  capitulate.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  a  fresh  uprising  was  attempted,  and  French 
treachery  facilitated  an  attack  on  and  seizure  of  the  fortress 
of  Ancona. 

The  association  which  Mazzini  had  planned  while  in  prison 
at  Savona  was  now  organized  at  Marseilles,  under  the  name 
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of  La  Giovine  Italia,  which  was  to  effect  the  unity  of  Italy. 
To  make  propaganda  for  this  purpose  a  periodical  bearing  the 
name  of  ''Young  Italy"  was  organized.  Thus  the  society  grew 
rapidly,  alarming  the  Italian  government  which  now  adopted 
every  means  to  suppress  the  agitation,  but  without  avail. 
The  first  sign  of  activity  was  the  proposed  attempt  to  descend 
on  Italy  and  seize  Piedmont.  This  was  in  1833.  The  plot 
having  been  accidentally  discovered,  numerous  arrests  fol- 
lowed and  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed.  At  Genoa 
the  society  had  been  scarcely  broken  up,  when  it  was  re- 
organized, and  we  now  meet  for  the  first  time  with  Garibaldi 
as  a  member  of  La  Giovine  Italia.  It  was  largely  his  activ- 
ity united  with  that  of  Mazzini  which  led  to  the  humiliating 
scenes  of  1870,  when  Rome  was  finally  seized  by  the  Pied- 
montese. 

Pius  IX  had  been  crowned  Pope  21  June,  1846,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  16  July,  liberating  those 
in  prison  and  permitting  the  exiled  to  return.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  very  generosity  of  a  hopeful  sovereign  which  be- 
came ultimately  the  means  of  wresting  the  papal  dominions 
from  their  lawful  representative.  The  Pope  had  cherished 
the  thought  that  the  amnesty  would  be  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  revolutionists.  That  was  an  error.  Some  of 
the  most  dangerous  characters,  once  freed  from  prison,  made 
their  way  back  to  Italy  and  renewed  on  a  larger  scale  their 
work  of  secret  plotting.  In  a  short  time,  as  early  as  June  of 
1847,  it  became  evident  that  affairs  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  all  "  ex- 
traordinary manifestations  "  in  public.  The  Roman  revolu- 
tionists pursued  the  method  of  gathering  crowds  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  delivering  speeches  and  spreading  revolutionary 
literature.  They  were  putting  in  practice  Mazzini's  instruc- 
tion: "  Profit  by  the  least  concession  to  assemble  the  masses." 
The  anniversary  of  the  general  amnesty  was  signalized  by  an 
attempt  to  create  disturbances  in  Rome,  by  the  very  men  who 
had  received  a  free  pardon  the  previous  year.  The  efforts 
of  Pius  IX  to  counteract  the  current  or  rather  to  direct  it  by 
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founding  a  society  similar  to  that  of  United  Italy,  under  the 
title  of  an  Italian  League,  was  frustrated  by  the  Piedmontese 
government.  It  was  plain  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  gaining  ground  in  spite  of  the  various  beneficial  measures 
adopted  by  the  Pope  and  his  political  advisers.  Several  min- 
istries of  different  policies  succeeded  each  other  without  ef- 
fecting any  tangible  salutary  results.  At  length  there  came 
a  crisis,  in  the  assassination,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
of  Count  de  Rossi,  the  last  of  Papal  prime  ministers.  He 
was  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  Cancelleria,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  one  of  the  band  of  revolutionists  who  followed 
the  dictates  of  Mazzini.  The  Italian  Parliament  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time,  but  took  hardly  any  notice  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  the  Civic  Guard  close  by  looked  on  the  scene  of  the 
murder  without  any  attempt  to  apprehend  the  murderers. 
Matters  had  evidently  been  concerted,  for  the  same  night  the 
revolutionists,  unmolested  by  the  soldiers,  shouted  the  praises 
of  the  assassin  of  Rossi  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Shortly  after  these  events  a  deputation  composed  of 
citizens  and  soldiers  entered  the  Quirinal  and  demanded 
to  see  the  Pope.  Pius  IX  received  the  men,  but  refused  to 
accede  to  any  measures  of  force,  nor  was  he  disposed  toward 
granting  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  should  join 
in  a  common  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  He  de- 
clared that  as  a  prince  of  peace  he  could  not  take  offensive 
measures  by  force  of  arms  against  a  Christian  nation.  When 
this  answer  had  been  given,  one  of  the  deputation  went  out 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace  fronting  the  piazza  and  told 
the  mob  that  the  Pope  refused  to  grant  what  was  asked  of  him. 
A  furious  crowd  rushed  on  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  Swiss  Guard  from  entering.  Soon  the  en- 
tire city  was  in  insurrection.  The  Pope  was  given  an  ulti- 
matum before  the  palace  would  be  attacked.  He  deemed  it 
best  to  yield  and  to  appoint  a  new  ministry  which  might  for  the 
moment  satisfy  the  crowd.  It  was  plain,  however,  to  every 
one  in  the  papal  household  that  this  condition  of  affairs  could 
not  last  much  longer,  and  Pius  IX  determined  if  possible  to 
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leave  the  city.  On  the  24th  of  the  month,  accompanied  by 
his  trusted  majordomo,  he  managed  to  escape,  disguised  as 
a  simple  priest.  He  was  aided  in  this  by  the  Bavarian  Am- 
bassador, who,  being  provided  with  passports,  took  the  Pope 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  saw  him  safely  to  Gaeta,  under 
Neapolitan  jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile  the  revolutionists  proceeded  to  depose  Pius  IX 
and  on  9  February,  1849,  proclaimed  Rome  a  Republic. 
Church  property  was  secularized,  and  clergy  and  religious 
were  subjected  to  ignominious  restrictions.  For  the  rest,  a 
reign  of  terror  was  organized  which  happily  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time.  On  3  July  the  revolution  came  to  an  end  by  the 
arrival  of  the  French  troops.  Dollinger  writes  of  this  period : 
"  During  the  sixty-nine  days  of  the  Republic  created  by  the 
Garibaldists  and  Mazzinists,  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  states 
must  have  drained  to  the  very  dregs  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
revolution.  The  birds  of  prey  quickly  gathered  round  the 
fallen  body  of  the  State,  and  the  people  were,  under  the  name 
of  a  Democratic  Republic  composed  of  the  anarchists  of  every 
country,  tyrannized  over  and  despoiled  by  a  plundering  faction. 
Of  *  democratic  speech  makers,'  and  of  empty-headed  chat- 
terers, there  was  a  superfluity;  but  of  all  things  else  a  de- 
ficiency." 

In  the  meantime  Cavour  had  added  his  influence  to  that 
of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  in  the  cry  for  a  United  Italy  with 
Rome  as  the  center  of  its  government.  France  had  promised 
its  protection  to  Pius  IX,  and  he  returned  to  the  Holy  City  in 
April,  1850.  This  protection  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
guarantee  of  certain  measures  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Pontiff,  for  it  was  well  known  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
secretly  assisting  the  revolutionists.  In  1856  he  and  Cavour 
had  come  to  a  secret  understanding  to  arouse  active  animosity 
between  Sardinia  and  Austria.  France  would  in  that  event 
side  with  the  former  and  driv«  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy. 
Victor  Emmanuel  would  then  be  declared  King  of  Northern 
Italy,  together  with  Tuscany  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Early  in   1859  an  offensive  alliance  was  signed  between  the 
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French  and  Cavour,  and  on  29  May  war  was  declared  by  the 
act  of  the  Austrians  crossing  the  Ticino.  An  invasion  of 
papal  territory  by  the  Piedmontese  took  place  in  i860,  and  the 
Swiss  soldiers  were  treacherously  assailed  while  negotiations 
for  peace  were  going  on.  Later,  in  1867,  Garibaldi  marched 
on  Rome,  but  he  was  arrested  by  Piedmontese  authorities  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Alessandria. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in  1864,  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Louis  Napoleon  re- 
fusing to  countenance  any  further  incursions  into  the  papal 
territories.  This  the  King  of  Italy  pledged  himself  to  see 
maintained.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Piedmontese 
government  from  fomenting  a  general  feeling  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  religion  and  the  papacy.  Among  those  who 
at  the  time  raised  their  voices  against  this  spirit  was  Arch- 
bishop Pecci,  of  Perugia,  subsequently  known  as  Leo  XIII. 

The  outburst  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  by  giving  a  pretext  to  Napoleon  for 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  Rome,  where  they  had  served 
the  Pope  as  a  garrison  of  protection.  Victor  Emmanuel 
seized  the  opportunity  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  move  against 
Rome.  The  city  was  besieged  and  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  the  breach  of  Porta  Pia  opened  the  way  for  the 
entry  of  the  Piedmontese  troops. 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  were  satisfied.  Rome  had  fallen 
and  it  would  follow  that  the  papacy  must  expire.  Yet  not 
so.  Though  the  temporal  power  was  taken  away,  there  re- 
mained what  must  ever  be  the  soul  of  the  papal  power,  the 
influence  and  voice  of  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  That  influence  will  never  be 
wrested  from  the  Pope,  for  the  Eternal  Truth  has  said  it: 
"  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  banc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam 
meam,  et  portae  inferi  non  praevalebunt  adversus  earn." 

Edward  F.  Curran. 

Pouchcove,  Newfoundland. 


Hnalecta* 


E.  S.  CONGREGATIONE  CONCILII. 

Decretum  de  sponsalibus  et  matrimonio  iussu  et  auc- 

TORITATE  SS.  D.   N.   PlI  PaPAE  X  A  S.   CoNGREGATIONE  CoN- 
CILII  EDITUM. 

Ne  temere  inirentur  clandestina  coniugia,  quae  Dei  Ecclesia 
iustissimis  de  causis  semper  detestata  est  atque  prohibuit,  pro- 
vide cavit  Tridentinum  Concilium,  cap.  i,  Sess.  XXIV  de  re- 
form, matrim.  edicens :  "  Qui  aliter  quam  praesente  parocho 
vel  alio  sacerdote  de  ipsius  parochi  seu  Ordinarii  licentia  et 
duobus  vel  tribus  testibus  matrimonium  contrahere  attentabunt, 
eos  Sancta  Synodus  ad  sic  contrahendum  omnino  inhabiles 
reddit,  et  huiusmodi  contractus  irritos  et  nullos  esse  decernit." 

Sed  cum  idem  Sacrum  Concilium  praecepisset,  ut  tale  decre- 
tum publicaretur  in  singulis  paroeciis,  nee  vim  haberet  nisi 
iis  in  locis  ubi  esset  promulgatum ;  accidit  ut  plura  loca,  in  qui- 
bus  publicatio  ilia  facta  non  fuit,  beneficio  tridentinae  legis 
caruerint,  hodieque  careant,  et  haesitationibus  atque  incom- 
modis  veteris  disciplinae  adhuc  obnoxia  maneant. 

Verum  nee  ubi  viguit  nova  lex,  sublata  est  omnis  difficultas. 
Saepe  namque  gravis  exstitit  dubitatio  in  decernenda  persona 
parochi,  quo  praesente  matrimonium  sit  contrahendum. 
Statuit  quidem  canonica  disciplina,  proprum  parochum  eum 
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intelligi  debere,  cuius  in  paroecia  domicilium  sit,  aut  quasi 
domicilium  alterutrius  contrahentis.  Verum  quia  nonnun- 
quam  difficile  est  iudicare,  certo  ne  constet  de  quasi-domicilio, 
baud  pauca  matrimonia  fuerunt  obiecta  periculo  ne  nulla 
essent:  multa  quoque,  sive  inscitia  hominum  sive  fraude,  il- 
legitima  prorsus  atque  irrita  deprehensa  sunt. 

Haec  dudum  deplorata,  eo  crebrius  accidere  nostra  aetate 
videmus,  quo  facilius  ac  celerius  commeatus  cum  gentibus, 
etiam  disiunctissimis,  perficiuntur.  Quamobrem  sapientibus 
viris  ac  doctissimis  visum  est  expedire  ut  mutatio  aliqua  in- 
duceretur  in  iure  circa  formam  celebrandi  connubii.  Com- 
plures  etiam  sacrorum  Antistites  omni  ex  parte  terrarum,  prae- 
sertim  e  celebrioribus  civitatibus,  ubi  gravior  appareret  neces- 
sitas,  supplices  ad  id  preces  Apostolicae  Sedi  admoverunt. 

Flagitatum  simul  est  ab  Episcopis,  tum  Europae  plerisque, 
tum  aliarum  regionum,  ut  incommodis  occurreretur,  quae  ex 
sponsalibus,  idest  mutuis  promissionibus  futuri  matrimonii  pri- 
vatim  initis,  derivantur.  Docuit  enim  experientia  satis,  quae 
secum  pericula  ferant  eiusmodi  sponsalia:  primum  quidem 
incitamenta  peccandi  causamque  cur  inexpertae  puellae  de- 
cipiantur ;  postea  dissidia  ac  lites  inextricabiles. 

His  rerum  adiunctis  permotus  SSmus  D.  N.  Pius  PP.  X 
pro  ea  quam  gerit  omnium  Ecclesiarum  sollicitudine,  cupiens 
ad  memorata  damna  et  pericula  removenda  temperatione 
aliqua  uti,  commissit  S.  Congregationi  Concilii  ut  de  hac  re 
videret,  et  quae  opportuna  aestimaret,  Sibi  proponeret. 

Voluit  etiam  votum  audire  Consilii  ad  ius  canonicum  in 
unum  redigendum  constituti,  nee  non  Emorum  Cardinalium 
qui  pro  eodem  codice  parando  speciali  commissione  delecti 
sunt :  a  quibus,  quemadmodum  et  a  S.  Congregatione  Concilii, 
conventus  in  eum  finem  saepius  habiti  sunt.  Omnium  autem 
sententiis  obtentis,  SSmus  Dominus  S.  Congregationi  Con- 
cilii mandavit,  ut  decretum  ederet  quo  leges  a  Se,  ex  certa 
scientia  et  matura  deliberatione  probatae,  continerentur,  quibus 
sponsalium  et  matrimonii  disciplina  in  posterum  regeretur, 
eorumque  celebratio  expedita,  certa  atque  ordinata  fieret. 

In  executionem  itaque  Apostolici  mandati  S.  Concilii  Con- 
gregatio  praesentibus  litteris  constituit  atque  decernit  ea  quae 
sequuntur. 
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De  sponsalibus. 

I. — Ea  tantum  sponsalia  habentur  valida  et  canonicos  sor- 
tiuntur  effectus,  quae  contracta  fuerint  per  scripturam  subsig- 
natam  a  partibus  et  vel  a  parocho,  aut  a  loci  Ordinario,  vel 
saltern  a  duobus  testibus. 

Quod  si  utraque  vel  alterutra  pars  scribere  nesciat,  id  in 
ipsa  scriptura  adnotetur;  et  alius  testis  addatur,  qui  cum  pa- 
rocho, aut  loci  Ordinario,  vel  duobus  testibus,  de  quibus  supra, 
scripturam  subsignet. 

II. — Nomine  parochi  hie  et  in  sequentibus  articulis  venit 
non  solum  qui  legitime  praeest  paroeciae  canonice  erectae ;  sed 
in  regionibus,  ubi  paroeciae  canonice  erectae  non  sunt,  etiam 
■sacerdos  cui  in  aliquo  definito  territorio  cura  animarum  legi- 
time commissa  est,  et  parocho  aequiparatur ;  et  in  missionibus, 
ubi  territoria  necdum  perfecte  divisa  sunt,  omnis  sacerdos  a 
missionis  Moderatore  ad  animarum  curam  in  aliqua  statione 
universaliter  deputatus. 

De  matrimonio. 

III. — Ea  tantum  matrimonia  valida  sunt,  quae  contrahuntur 
coram  parocho  vel  loci  Ordinario  vel  sacerdote  ab  alterutro 
delegato,  et  duobus  saltem  testibus,  iuxta  tamen  regulas  in 
sequentibus  articulis  expressas,  et  salvis  exceptionibus  quae 
infra  n.  VII  et  VIII  ponuntur. 

IV. — Parochus  et  loci  Ordinarius  valide  matrimonio  ad- 
sistunt, 

§  l.°  a  die  tantummodo  adeptae  possessionis  beneficii  vel 
initi  officii,  nisi  publico  decreto  nominatim  fuerint  excommuni- 
cati  vel  ab  officio  suspensi ; 

§2.°  intra  limites  dumtaxat  sui  territorii:  in  quo  matri- 
moniis  nedum  suorum  subditorum,  sed  etiam  non  subditorum 
valide  adsistunt ; 

§  3.°  dummodo  invitati  ac  rogati,  et  neque  vi  neque  metu 
gravi  constricti  requirant  excipiantque  contrahentium  con- 
sensum. 

V. — Licite  autem  adsistunt, 

§  i.°  constito  sibi  legitime  de  libero  statu  contrahentium, 
servatis  de  iure  servandis; 
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§  2.°  constito  insuper  de  domicilio,  vel  saltern  de  menstrua 
commoratione  alterutrius  contrahentis  in  loco  matrimonii ; 

§  3.°  quod  si  deficiat,  ut  parochus  et  loci  Ordinarius  licite 
matrimonio  adsint,  indigent  licentia  parochi  vel  Ordinarii  pro- 
prii  alterutrius  contrahentis,  nisi  gravis  intercedat  necessitas, 
quae  ab  ea  excuset. 

§  4.°  Quoad  vagos,  extra  casum  necessitatis  parocho  ne  li- 
ceat  eorum  matrimoniis  adsistere,  nisi  re  ad  Ordinarium  vel 
ad  sacerdotem  ab  eo  delegatum  delata,  licentiam  adsistendi 
impetraverit. 

§  5.°  In  quolibet  autem  casu  pro  regula  habeatur,  ut  matri- 
monium  coram  sponsae  parocho  celebretur,  nisi  aliqua  iusta 
causa  excuset. 

VI. — Parochus  et  loci  Ordinarius  licentiam  concedere  pos- 
sunt  alio  sacerdoti  determinato  ac  certo,  ut  matrimoniis  intra 
limites  sui  territorii  adsistat. 

Delegatus  autem,  ut  valide  et  licite  adsistat,  servare  tenetur 
limites  mandati,  et  regulas  pro  parocho  et  loci  Ordinario  n. 
IV  et  V  superius  statutas. 

VII. — Imminente  mortis  periculo,  ubi  parochus,  vel  loci 
Ordinarius,  vel  sacerdos  ab  alterutro  delegatus,  haberi  ne- 
queat,  ad  consulendum  conscientiae  et  (si  casus  ferat)  legiti- 
mationi  prolis,  matrimonium  contrahi  valide  ac  licite  potest 
coram  quolibet  sacerdote  et  duobus  testibus. 

VIII. — Si  contingat  ut  in  aliqua  regione  parochus  locive 
Ordinarius,  aut  sacerdos  ab  eis  delegatus,  coram  quo  matri- 
monium celebrari  queat,  haberi  non  possit,  eaque  rerum  con- 
ditio a  mense  iam  perseveret,  matrimonium  valide  ac  licite 
iniri  potest  emisso  a  sponsis  formali  consensu  coram  duobus 
testibus. 

IX. — §  i.°  Celebrato  matrimonio,  parochus,  vel  qui  eius 
vices  gerit,  statini  describat  in  libro  matrimoniorum  nomina 
coniugum  ac  testium,  locum  et  diem  celebrati  matrimonii, 
atque  alia,  iuxta  modum  in  libris  ritualibus  vel  a  proprio  Or- 
dinario praescriptum ;  idque  licet  alius  sacerdos  vel  a  se  vel  ab 
Ordinario  delegatus  matrimonio  adstiterit. 

§  2.°  Praeterea  parochus  in  libro  quoqae  baptizatorum  ad- 
notet,  coniugem  tali  die  in  sua  parochia  matrimonium  contra- 
xisse.     Quod  si  coniux  alibi  baptizatus  fuerit,  matrimonii  pare- 
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chus  notitiam  initi  contractus  ad  parochum  baptismi  sive  per 
se,  sive  per  curiam  episcopalem  transmittat,  ut  matrimonium 
in  baptismi  librum  referatur. 

§  3.°  Quoties  matrimonium  ad  normam  n.  VII  aut  VIII 
contrahitur,  sacerdos  in  priori  casu,  testes  in  altero,  tenentur  in 
solidum  cum  contrahentibus  curare,  ut  initum  coniugium  in 
praescriptis  libris  quam  primum  adnotetur. 

X. — Parochi  qui  heic  hactenus  praescripta  violaverint,  ab 
Ordinariis  pro  modo  et  gravitate  culpae  puniantur.  Et  in- 
super  si  alicuius  matrimonio  adstiterint  contra  praescriptum 
§  21  et  31  num.  V,  emolumenta  stolae  sua  ne  faciant,  sed  pro- 
prio  contrahentium  parocho  remittant. 

XL — §  i.°  Statutis  superius  legibus  tenentur  omnes  in 
catholica  Ecclesia  baptizati  et  ad  eam  ex  haeresi  aut  schismate 
conversi  (licet  sive  hi,  sive  illi  ab  eadem  postea  defecerint), 
quoties  inter  se  sponsalia  vel  matrimonium  ineant. 

§  2.°  Vigent  quoque  pro  iisdem  de  quibus  supra  catholicis, 
si  cum  acatholicis  sive  baptizatis,  sive  non  baptizatis,  etiam 
post  obtentam  dispensationem  ab  impedimento  mixtae  reli- 
gionis  vel  disparitatis  cultus,  sponsalia  vel  matrimonium  con- 
trahunt;  nisi  pro  aliquo  particulari  loco  aut  regione  aliter  a 
S.  Sede  sit  statutum. 

§  3.°  Acatholici  sive  baptizati  sive  non  baptizati,  si  inter  se 
contrahunt,  nullibi  ligantur  ad  catholicam  sponsalium  vel 
matrimonii  formam  servandam. 

Praesens  decretum  legitime  publicatum  et  promulgatum 
habeatur  per  eius  transmissionem  ad  locorum  Ordinarios;  et 
quae  in  eo  disposita  sunteubique  vim  legis  habere  incipiant  a 
die  solemn!  Paschae  Resurrectionis  D.  N.  I.  C.  proximi  anni 
1908. 

Interim  vero  omnes  locorum  Ordinarii  curent  hoc  decretum 
quamprimum  in  vulgus  edi,  et  in  singulis  suarum  dioecesum 
parochialibus  ecclesiis  explicari  ut  ab  omnibus  rite  cognoscatur. 

Praesentibus  valituris  de  mandato  speciali  SSmi  D.  N. 
Pii  PP.  X,  contrariis  quibuslibet  etiam  peculiari  mentione  di- 
gnis  minime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  die  2^  mensis  Augusti  anni  1907. 

*^VINCENTIUS  Card.  Ep.  Praenest.,  Praefectus. 
C.  De  Lai,  Secretarius. 


Stubles  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  document  for  the  month  is: 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  promulgates  the  new 
laws,  to  go  into  effect  next  Easter,  for  the  universal  Church, 
regarding  marriage  and  betrothal.  This  decree  is  discussed 
in  the  Conferences  (below). 


THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  19  April,  of  the  coming  year,  1908,  the 
regulations,  published  in  the  Analecta  of  this  number  of  the 
Review,  concerning  the  validity  of  marriage  contracts  among 
Catholics,  go  into  actual  force  and  become  the  universal  law 
of  the  Church. 

All  the  Ordinaries  of  the  different  dioceses  are  separately 
instructed  to  see  that  the  decree  be  duly  published  and  ex- 
plained to  the  faithful  in  the  parish  churches  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Hence  the  plea  of  non-promulgation,  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  Tametsi  and  other  pontifical  legislation, 
cannot  be  invoked  in  respect  of  this  new  decree  under  any 
circumstances  after  next  Easter.  No  doubt  the  Pastoral 
Letters  usually  issued  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  will  for  the 
most  part  deal  with  this  subject,  so  as  to  instruct  the  faithful 
upon  all  the  important  points  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  decree  affect  the 
laity  in  a  way  which  makes  it  especially  important  and  a 
matter  of  justice  to  them  that  they  should  know  its  obliga- 
tions.    These  are  chiefly: 

That  promises  of  marriage  or  so-called  "  engagements  " 
are  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  or  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  appeal,  only  when  they  have  been  made 
with  due  consideration  and  solemnity  on  both  sides,  that  is  to 
say,  by  written  contract,  signed  not  only  by  the  two  parties  who 
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make  the  engagement  (or,  in  case  they  are  unable  to  write 
their  signatures,  by  a  duly  qualified  substitute),  but  also  by  an 
authorized  priest,  or  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  in  which 
the  parties  reside;  or  at  least  by  two  trustworthy  witnesses. 

The  new  law  in  this  matter  comes  as  a  precaution  against 
rash,  deceptive,  or  forced  engagements  to  marriage.  It  does 
not  mean  that  Catholics  are  to  be  prevented  from  marrying 
before  a  priest  unless  they  have  made  a  previous  written  en- 
gagement before  witnesses.  But  it  means  that  engagements  of 
marriage  would  not  be  sustained  in  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
in  cases  where  one  party  lodges  an  appeal  of  breach  of  pro- 
mise, or  when  there  is  question  of  annulling  impediment  to 
actual  marriage  with  another  party,  unless  such  promise  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  serious  and  legitimate  by  having 
been  made  in  writing  duly  attested  by  witnesses. 

The  legislation  on  this  point  is  not  altogether  new.  It  has 
been  in  force  in  the  Spanish  countries  since  1880,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Decrees  of  the  recent  Plenary  Council  of 
Latin  America,  held  in  1899.^  It  is  to  prevent  rash  promises. 
To  be  well  informed  on  this  subject  is  of  advantage  to  both 
the  moral  training  and  social  uplifting  of  our  young  people. 
It  will  elevate  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  and  strengthen  the  serious  obligations  which 
are  therein  made.  It  will  counteract  the  frivolous  rashness 
which,  prompted  by  momentary  infatuation,  forges  pledges 
that  end  in  unhappy  unions,  the  destruction  of  family  life 
and  of  motherhood,  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  home 
education.  Young  men  and  women  will  learn  to  heed  the 
German  poet's  admonition: 

1  Patribiis  Concilii  Plenarii  expedire  visum  fuit,  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  PP. 
XIII  postulare  extensionem  ad  Americam  Latinam  declarationis  S.  C. 
Concilii  pro  Hispania  ed.  d.  31  Jan.  1880,  ideoque:  Sponsalia  quae  contra- 
huntur  in  regionibus  nostris  absque  publica  scriptura  invalida  esse,  et  pub- 
licam  scripturam  supplere  non  posse  informationem  matrimonialem,  neque 
instrumentum  in  Curia  dioecesana  vel  alibi  conflatum  pro  dispensatione 
super  aliquo  impedimento,  ex  quo  inferri  possit  promissio  serio  facta  con- 
trahendi matrimonium. — Cone.  Plen.  Americ.  Latinae,  art.  592,  n.  i. 
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Make  then  your  pledges  firm  and  strong, 
You  who  join  hands  in  endless  union ; 
Let  heart  with  heart  be  in  communion ; 
For  fancy  flies — regret  lasts  long. 
Mere  passion  will  fly, 
Only  love  can  endure : 
The  flower  will  die 
Ere  the  fruit  can  mature. 

Another  point  of  importance  about  which  the  people  need  to 
be  informed  is  the  requisite  of  domicile.  In  this  matter  it 
suffices  that  at  least  one  of  the  parties  shall  have  lived  for  one 
month  in  the  parish  or  locality  where  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place.  The  rule  is,  moreover,  that  the  marriage  take  place 
before  the  parish  priest  of  the  bride.  If  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated in  a  place  where  neither  party  has  a  domicile  (not  even 
for  a  month),  the  priest  who  witnesses  the  marriage  must  have 
previously  obtained  the  permission  of  the  parish  priest  or  the 
Ordinary  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  Only  grave  necessity 
dispenses  from  this  formality. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  that  of  residence,  the  new  law  per- 
mits a  priest  to  marry  persons  after  he  has  "ascertained  that  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  has  a  domicile  or  at  least  has  lived 
for  a  month  in  the  place  where  the  marriage  takes  place."  If 
this  condition  be  lacking,  the  parish  priest  and  the  Ordinary  of 
the  place,  to  assist  licitly  at  a  marriage,  require  the  permission 
of  the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  grave  necessity,  which  excuses 
from  this  permission. 

As  regards  persons  without  fixed  abode  (vagi) — except  in  case 
of  necessity,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  parish  priest  to  assist  at  their 
marriage  until  he  has  reported  the  matter  to  the  Ordinary  and 
obtained  permission  to  assist. 

In  every  case  it  is  to  be  held  as  the  rule  that  the  marriage  is 
to  be  celebrated  before  the  parish  priest  of  the  bride,  unless  some 
just  cause  excuses  from  this. 

There  are  conditions  also  when  Catholics  may  legitimately 
contract  marriage  without  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  or 
indeed   of   any   priest,   though   not   without   other  w^itnesses 
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(two).     The  cases  are  comprised  in  the  two  following  para- 
graphs : 

When  danger  of  death  is  imminent  and  where  the  parish  priest 
or  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  of 
these,  cannot  be  had,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  con- 
science and  (should  the  case  require  it)  for  the  legitimation  of 
offspring,  marriage  may  be  contracted  validly  and  licitly  before 
any  priest  and  two  witnesses. 

If  it  happen  that  in  any  district  the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  place,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  of  them,  before 
whom  marriage  can  be  celebrated,  is  not  to  be  had,  and  that  this 
condition  of  things  has  lasted  for  a  month,  marriage  may  be 
validly  and  licitly  entered  upon  by  the  formal  declaration  of  con- 
sent made  by  the  spouses  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  legislation  which  implies  a  real 
departure  and  imposes  definite  obligations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  on  the  priest  who  witnesses  the  marriage, 
but  also  on  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  is  the  duty  of 
registering  the  marriage,  not  only  in  the  customary  Book  of 
Marriages,  but  also  in  the  Baptismal  Records  of  the  parish 
of  the  married  couple. 

This  obligation  will  probably  meet  with  some  demurring 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  place  much 
importance  in  official  detail.  The  easy  methods  which  pas- 
toral life  is  apt  to  foster,  make  us  forget  that  an  exact  entry 
system  in  an  organized  society,  such  as  the  diocesan  admin- 
istration represents  in  the  Church,  is  of  immense  service  both 
as  a  discipline  and  as  a  check  on  abuses  of  carelessness  or 
forgetfulness.  We  need  an  improved  curial  system,  to  allow 
better  episcopal  supervision  of  and  insight  into  parish  affairs. 
The  episcopal  visitations  are  in  many  cases  mere  perfunctory 
incidents  in  the  annual  rounds  of  the  Ordinary,  during  which 
Confirmation  and  a  festive  reception  on  the  part  of  parish 
clergy  and  people  form  the  leading  features.  If  we  look  a  mo- 
ment into  the  system  of  supervision  which  the  Civil  Service 
authorities  and  the  War  Department   exercise  in  maintain- 
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ing  proper  control  over  and  order  in  their  affairs,  we  may 
realize  what  a  perfectly  equipped  diocesan  office  means.  If  the 
clergy  exercised  a  tithe  of  the  care  (and  the  Catholic  system 
of  local  discipline  and  interdiocesan  communication  would 
facilitate  it  so  much)  which  we  find  taken  in  any  other  suc- 
cessful organizations,  whether  secular  or  religious,  we  should 
have  easy  work  in  extending  the.  glory  and  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

We  add  the  remaining  points  of  the  new  legislation,  hoping 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  issues  to  discuss  one  or  other  of 
such  of  them  as  involve  perhaps  some  difficulty  in  practical 
application.  Touching  the  subject  of  registry  the  decree 
makes  the  following  prescriptions : 

After  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  the  parish  priest  or  he  who 
takes  his  place  is  to  write  at  once  in  the  Book  of  Marriages  the 
names  of  the  couple  and  of  the  witnesses,  the  place  and  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  the  other  details,  according 
to  the  method  prescribed  in  the  ritual  books  or  by  the  Ordinary ; 
and  this  even  when  another  priest,  delegated  either  by  the  parish 
priest  himself  or  by  the  Ordinary,  has  assisted  at  the  marriage. 

Moreover,  the  parish  priest  is  to  note  also  in  the  Book  of  Bap- 
tisms that  the  married  person  contracted  marriage  on  such  a  day 
in  his  parish.  If  the  married  person  has  been  baptized  elsewhere, 
the  parish  priest  who  has  assisted  at  the  marriage  is  to  transmit, 
either  directly  or  through  the  episcopal  curia,  the  announcement 
of  the  marriage  that  has  taken  place,  to  the  parish  priest  of  the 
place  where  the  person  was  baptized,  in  order  that  the  marriage 
may  be  inscribed  in  the  baptismal  register. 

Whenever  a  marriage  is  contracted  at  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  on  other  occasions  when  only  lay  witnesses  assist, 
as  provided  in  the  new  law,  the  priest  in  the  former  case,  the 
witnesses  in  the  latter,  are  bound  conjointly  with  the  contracting 
parties  to  provide  that  the  marriage  be  inscribed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  the  prescribed  books. 

The  binding  force  of  these  laws  is  further  emphasized  in 
the  following  words : 

Parish  priests  who  violate  the  rules  thus  far  laid  down  are  to 
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be  punished  by  their  Ordinaries  according  to  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  their  transgression.  Moreover,  if  they  assist  at  the 
marriage  of  anybody  in  violation  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  2  and 
3  of  No.  V,  they  are  not  to  appropriate  the  stole-fees,  but  must 
remit  them  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  above  laws  are  binding  on  all  persons  baptized  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  on  those  who  have  been  converted  to  it  from 
heresy  or  schism  (even  when  either  the  latter  or  the  former  have 
fallen  away  afterwards  from  the  Church)  whenever  they  con- 
tract sponsalia  or  marriage  with  one  another. 

The  same  laws  are  binding  also  on  the  same  Catholics  as  above 
if  they  contract  sponsalia  or  marriage  with  non-Catholics,  bap- 
tized or  unbaptized,  even  after  a  dispensation  has  been  obtained 
from  the  impediment  mixtae  religionis  or  disparitatis  cultus;  un- 
less the  Holy  See  decree  otherwise  for  some  particular  place  or 
region. 

Non-'Catholics,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized,  who  contract 
among  themselves  are  nowhere  bound  to  observe  the  Catholic 
form  of  sponsalia  or  marriage. 


THE  DECREE,  "NE  TEMERE,"  ON  MARRIAGE  AND 
BETROTHALS. 

( Communicated. ) 

The  late  decree,  Ne  Temere,  treating  of  marriage  and  be- 
trothals, and  issuing  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
August,  1907,  extends,  with  certain  modifications,  the  Tametsi 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  the  entire  Church.  The 
Ne  Temere  is  universal  in  its  application  as  well  as  in  its  intent. 

The  Tridentine  law  concerning  marriage  requires  that  all 
marriages  be  contracted  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest, 
or  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  or  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  another  priest  duly  authorized  by  either  the  parish  priest 
or  the  Ordinary,  and  that,  besides,  in  every  case  there  be  two 
or  three  witnesses  to  the  marriage.  All  marriages  between 
baptized  persons,  contracted  where  the  Tametsi  is  published, 
if  they  come  under  the  law,  are  null  and  void,  unless  the  Tri- 
dentine law  be  observed. 

According  to  the  last  decree,  only  those  marriages  are  valid 
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which  are  contracted  before  the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary 
of  the  place,  or  another  priest  duly  authorized  by  one  of  these, 
and  in  every  case  with  at  least  two  witnesses  present. 

So  far  the  two  decrees  seem  to  agree;  but  very  naturally 
there  are  provisions  in  the  one  last  issued  that  modify  the 
Tametsi  in  many  important  particulars. 

The  Tametsi,  in  order  to  be  in  force,  must  be  promulgated 
in  each  single  parish.  The  Ne  Temcre  is  promulgated  by  a 
single  act,  and  v^ill  be  in  force  throughout  the  entire  Church 
after  Easter  Sunday  of  1908. 

The  present  decree  is  personal,  and  not  territorial.  One 
result  of  this  provision  is  that  non-Catholics  when  contracting 
sponsalia,  or  marriage,  are  in  no  way  bound  by  the  lav^.  An- 
other result  follows  from  this  provision,  as  I  take  it,  namely, 
that  all  marriages  celebrated  between  persons  coming  from  a 
different  territory  are  valid,  even  though  in  certain  cases  they 
may  be  unlawful. 

It  is  well  known  that  heretofore  all  baptized  persons  in 
regions  where  the  Tametsi  was  published,  were  per  se  bound 
by  the  law.  Obviously  in  many  places,  as  for  example  in 
Holland,  a  dispensation  was  granted,  relieving  baptized  non- 
Catholics  from  the  effects  of  the  law  of  clandestinity. 

Although  non-Catholics,  when  they  contract  sponsalia,  or 
marriage,  among  themselves,  are  not  bound  by  the  law,  and 
their  marriages  are  not  affected  by  it,  yet  when  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  a  Catholic,  that  is,  in  every  case  of  a 
mixed  marriage,  whether  the  impediment  be  diriment  or  im- 
pedient,  and  whether  a  dispensation  has  been  already  granted 
or  not,  the  provisions  of  the  A^^  Temere  must  be  observed  for 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Mixed  marriages,  just  as  the 
marriage  of  Catholics  before  a  civil  magistrate  or  before  the 
minister  of  any  sect,  will,  after  Easter  Sunday  next,  be  null 
and  void. 

In  order  to  extend  the  law  of  clandestinity  to  the  universal 
Church,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
parish  priest  as  contemplated  in  the  Tametsi  decree.  This  has 
been   done  by  constituting   every  priest   in   possession  of   a 
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parish,  whether  canonically  erected  or  not,  or  any  priest  in 
charge  of  souls  in  a  certain  territory,  an  authorized  witness  to 
assist  at  a  marriage,  and  he  may  lawfully  delegate  another 
priest  to  assist  at  any  marriage  at  which  he  himself  might 
assist. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  whereas  at  present  the  custom 
prevails  of  allowing  the  marriage  to  take  place  before  the 
parish  priest  of  either  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom,  accord- 
ingly as  they  may  agree  between  themselves,  henceforth,  when 
the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  it  is  the  parish  priest  of  the  bride 
who  will  be  the  authorized  witness. 

A  twofold  record  of  all  marriages  will  hereafter  be  re- 
quired. To  the  usual  marriage  record  as  it  has  been  kept  in 
the  past,  there  is  added  a  record  to  be  entered  in  the  Book 
of  Baptisms.  Opposite  the  names  of  the  parties  married,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Book  of  Baptisms,  there  must  be  entered  in 
some  convenient  form  a  record  of  their  marriage. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this  last  provision  of  the 
new  law  will  give  rise  to  considerable  difficulty.  If  the  parties 
contract  marriage  in  the  parish  where  they  were  baptized  and 
where  the  record  of  their  baptism  is  found,  the  new  record  may 
easily  be  made;  but  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  parties 
were  baptized  elsewhere,  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  locate  their 
baptismal  record. 

The  decree  Ne  Temere  treats  likewise  of  betrothals,  or 
sponsalia,  and  it  applies,  like  the  part  that  relates  to  marriage, 
to  all  cases  where  either  one  or  both  the  contracting  parties 
are  Catholics.  Hereafter,  sponsalia  in  order  to  be  sustained 
by  the  Church  and  in  order  to  produce  those  effects  that  flow 
from  valid  sponsalia,  must  be  entered  into  in  writing,  and  the 
agreement  must  be  signed  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  by 
the  priest  who  assists,  or,  in  his  stead,  if  no  priest  be  present 
as  witness,  by  two  witnesses. 

It  would  appear  that  this  promise  of  marriage,  having  been 
duly  executed,  as  provided  above,  is  to  be  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  parish  priest  who  witnesses  the  agreement. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that,  whenever  there  is  question 
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of  a  parish  priest  acting  as  witness  to  a  marriage  or  to  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  the  Ordinary  may  act  in  the  same  capacity, 
in  the  case  of  any  person  belonging  to  his  diocese. 

Finally,  the  decree  Ne  Temere  possesses  all  the  merits  of  the 
Tametsi.  It  has  the  additional  merit,  however,  of  being  de- 
finite in  regard  to  its  promulgation,  and  in  exempting  baptized 
non-Catholics  from  its  provisions,  as  well  as  making  clear  the 
status  of  mixed  marriages. 

No  doubt  the  result  of  this  new  decree  will  be  to  lessen  the 
number  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  marriages  and  betrothals. 
It  will  also  arrest  the  evident  lack  of  reverence  for  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Marriage  which  is  rapidly  spreading  on  all  sides  at  the 
present  time. 

St  Paul,  Minnesota.  P-  ^-  Heffron. 


INVALID  APPOINTMENTS  TO  IRREMOVABLE  RECTORSHIPS  ? 

Qii.  Ten  years  ago  a  number  of  churches  in  this  diocese  were 
designated  as  irremovable  rectorships.  When  some  of  these  rec- 
torships became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  original  incumbents, 
new  rectors  were  assigned  after  the  usual  method  of  examination 
held  by  the  synodal  examiners.  These  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Ordinary,  and  informed  of  their  appointment  by  letter,  but  with- 
out being  required  to  go  through  the  formality  of  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oath.  The  question  was  raised  by  one  or  two  of  the  ex- 
aminers as  to  the  legality  of  their  appointment,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  bishop  could  dispense  from  such  formali- 
ties. Lately  the  matter  has  come  up  for  discussion  in  a  private 
conference  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  very  decided  doubts  were 
expressed  regarding  the  validity  of  the  appointments  made  under 
a  board  of  examiners  none  of  whom  took  the  required  oath  men- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  Baltimore  (I  am  sure  at  least  some  of 
them  were  never  asked  to  take  it).  Tit.  II,  Cap.  Ill,  n.  26. 
What  does  the  Review  say  regarding  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  above  conditions? 

Resp.  The  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  the  sanction  for 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  synodal  examinations  for  ir- 
removable rectorships  is  to  be  referred,  distinctly  requires  the 
oath  from  each  and  all  of  those  who  act  as  synodal  examiners. 
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"  Omnes  examinatores  jurent  ad  sancta  Dei  evangelia,  se, 
quacumque  humana  affectione  postposita,  fideliter  munus  exe- 
cuturos."      (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  24,  C.  18.) 

That  this  oath  is  an  essential  requisite  of  qualification  for 
acting  as  examiner  will  hardly  be  questioned.  Without  it  the 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  the  examiners  lacks  canonical 
sanction,  and  this  renders  the  whole  process  of  the  prescribed 
concursus  null  and  void.  St.  Pius  V  in  his  Constitution  "  In 
conferendis  "  is  very  decided  on  this  point  when  he  writes : 
"  Per  adjectam  clausulam  irritantem  nullus  et  irritus  declara- 
tur  Concursus,  si  in  eo  neglecta  fuerit  forma  Concilii  Triden- 
tini,  Sess.  24,  C.  18.  Forma  ergo  Tridentina  ut  substantialis 
habenda  est." 

Even  if  only  one  of  the  examiners  holding  the  concursus 
be  canonically  disqualified  from  membership  in  the  synodal 
board,  it  would  sufilice  to  render  all  the  proceedings  null  and 
void.  "  Concursus  est  nullus  in  quo  cum  examinatoribus 
synodalibus  alius  intervenit,  qui  non  erat  de  Synodalibus,  isque 
examinavit."     (S.  C.  C,  9  September,  1628.) 

It  would  follow,  then,  that  the  vacancies  of  irremovable  rec- 
torships filled  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  are  still 
open,  and  that  the  rectors  in  charge  hold  their  positions  only 
temporarily,  by  appointment,  until  the  regular  synodal  exam- 
ing  board  presents  candidates  properly  qualified  from  whose 
number  the  Ordinary  may  select. 

MASS  STIPENDS  SENT  OUT  OF  THE  DIOCESE. 

(Communicated.) 
In  the  August  number  of  the  Review  the  Decree  of  22  May, 
1907,  touching  the  subject  of  Mass  stipends,  was  discussed, 
the  writer  taking  the  following  passages  as  a  summary  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  S.  Congregation  for  the  future. 

1.  That  Mass  stipends  are  not  to  be  given  to  priests  of  another  diocese, 
whether  they  be  religious  or  seculars,  except  with  the  explicit  sanction  of 
the  Ordinary  or  the  Provincial.  The  words  of  the  Decree  make  the  Ordi- 
nary practically  the  dispenser  of  all  the  stipends  given  to  priests  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

2.  The  Ordinary  of  each  diocese  is  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
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his  priests,  and  in  it  are  to  be  noted  the  Masses  assigned  to  each  through 
or  by  the  Ordinary. 

3.  Lest,  however,  these  restrictions  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  charity 
by  which  the  priests  of  the  foreign  missions  in  the  East  have  hitherto  be- 
come beneficiaries  of  the  generosity  of  the  well-to-do  Catholics  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  is  constituted  the 
official  depositary  of  all  offerings  for  Masses  intended  for  the  Oriental 
missions.  Hence  those  who  wish  to  aid  priests  in  the  foreign  missions  by 
offerings  for  Masses  shall  have  to  send  the  stipends  directly  to  the  S. 
Congregation  in  Rome,  whence  they  will  be  distributed  according  to  the 
known  needs  of  the  respective  missions. 

Although  a  careful  and  perhaps  repeated  reading  of  the 
above  passages  may  make  the  matter  clear  and  unmistakable, 
I  believe  that  more  than  one  reader  is  apt  to  understand  the 
first  of  the  above  statements  to  mean  that  a  priest  may  not 
hereafter  transfer  a  Mass  stipend  to  a  priest  of  another  diocese 
without  having  previously  obtained  permission  from  his  own 
Ordinary  or  Provincial;  the  permission,  namely,  of  the  Or- 
dinary or  Provincial  of  the  one  who  sends  the  stipend. 

Again,  according  to  No.  3,  both  clergy  and  laity  are  for- 
bidden in  future  to  send  stipends  to  the  East,  unless  they  make 
the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  depositary  of  said 
stipends. 

May  I  presume  to  take  exception  to  these  statements  and  to 
set  forth  the  matter  in  somewhat  clearer  terms?  The  basis 
of  my  assertions  will  be  the  Latin  text  of  the  Decree  of  22 
May,  1907,  and  its  interpretation  as  found  in  the  Nouvellc 
Revue  Theologique,  pp.  436  ff.  of  August  of  this  year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Decree  does  not  say  "  loci  Ordinari- 
um,"  but  ''  eorum  Ordinarium."  Now  we  know  how  techni- 
cal terms  are  used  in  Roman  documents.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  not  the  Ordinary  of  the  priest  (or  person)  sending  the 
stipend,  but  the  Ordinary  of  the  receiver  or  celebrant  is  the 
one  the  Decree  has  in  view. 

Again,  by  Ordinary  is  meant  Bishop  and  Vicar  General  for 
the  secular  Clergy,  and  by  Provincial  is  meant  the  Provincial 
strictly  so-called,  or  even  local  superior,  but  who  would  have 
jurisdiction  in  foro  externa. 

Moreover,  the  Revue  goes  on  to  state  that,  until  the  matter 
be  authoritatively  cleared  up,  the  word  "  committere  "  (given 
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an  official  charge)  supposes  that  the  person  sending  the  stipend 
be  himself  responsible  for  the  saying  of  the  Mass ;  consequently 
this  would  exclude,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  faithful  or 
laity  generally. 

Further,  although  in  the  case  of  priests  and  others  respon- 
sible for  the  celebration  of  Masses,  permission  should  be  had 
either  from  the  Ordinary  (or  Provincial)  himself  or  through 
an  intermediary,  yet  such  an  Ordinary  may  not  arbitrarily 
refuse  said  permission,  but  only  in  the  case  where  the  proposed 
celebrant  could  not  or  would  not  satisfy  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Decree  "  Ut  Debita,"  ii  May,  1904. 

With  the  exception  of  the  case  (Article  4,  of  the  Decree 
"  Ut  Debita")  wherein  it  is  stated  that  priests  must  send  to 
their  Ordinary  at  the  end  of  the  year  Masses  which  have  re- 
mained unsaid  for  the  time  mentioned  in  the  decree,  the  Ordin- 
aries may  not  profit  of  the  present  legislation  to  prevent  priests 
or  lay  people  sending  Masses  out  of  the  diocese. 

Of  course  such  priests  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  celebration  of  Masses  thus  sent  away  and  are 
answerable  before  God  and  the  Church  ("  Ut  Debita")  for 
the  acquittal  of  that  obligation,  whereas,  had  they  sent  them 
to  the  Ordinary,  they  would  be  freed  from  every  obligation 
("Ut  Debita,"  Article  VI). 

Again,  there  is  mention  in  No.  3,  page  193  of  the  Eccles- 
iastical Review  (August,  1907),  of  clergy  and  laity.  The 
reference  to  the  laity  is  clearly  an  oversight,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  defense  put  up  in  the  Review  (otherwise  a  very  wise 
and  useful  counsel)  for  the  laity  not  sending  Masses  to  the 
East,  except  through  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
yet,  not  to  be  "  more  Catholic  than  the  Pope,"  we  must  not 
urge  the  present  Decree,  in  favor  of  the  laity  so  doing — as  a 
decree,  I  mean.  The  words  of  the  Decree  are  explicit :  "  Si 
qui  vel  E pise 0 pi  vel  Sacerdotes,"  and  not  "  fideles."  Hence 
the  Revue  is  right  in  saying  that  only  bishops  and  priests  are 
bound  by  this  article  of  the  Decree.  Nay  more,  even  they 
are  bound  strictly  only  for  the  Masses  mentioned  in  Articles  5 
and  7  of  the  Decree  "  Ut  Debita  "  (1904). 

Finally,  until  more  light  shall  have  been  thrown  on  this 
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subject,  it  may  be  held,  with  the  celebrated  Father  Ferreres, 
S.  J.,  (Rason  y  Fe,  August,  1907),  and  the  Revue,  that  the 
new  Decree  does  not  take  away  from  Regular  Prelates  their 
right  to  receive  stipends  from  the  faithful  for  their  religious 
missionaries  in  the  East  under  their  jurisdiction,  nor  the  right 
to  send  such  stipends  to  those  missionaries. 

Still,  as  the  Review  justly  remarks,  every  precaution 
against  fraud  should  be  taken.  We  have  been  speaking  only 
of  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  Decree.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  doubts  have  been  cleared  away. 

William  F.  Gagnieur,  S.  J. 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 


THE  BREVIARY  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 

Qu.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  as  the  writer  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  says,  that  many  Offices,  the 
Presentation,  the  Rosary,  Mt.  Carmel,  Holy  House  of  Loretto, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  cannot  stand  in  the  light  of  modern 
criticism.  Why,  then,  do  priests  say  these  Offices  ?  What  is  the 
obligation  in  the  circumstances?  Would  he  commit  sin  by  pass- 
ing them  by?  Does  he  commit  sin  by  reciting  them  and  thus, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Church  (for  he  prays  in  her  name), 
giving  his  cooperation  to  the  extension  of  a  long  list  of  pseudo- 
legends,  etc.,  etc.  ?  Could  you  deal  with  this  matter  in  your  next 
issue — as  it  is  discussed  largely  amongst  the  clergy,  and  many  do 
not  know  where  they  stand  in  so  important  a  matter,  involving, 
as  it  does,  peace  of  conscience?  J.  O. 

Resp.  The  obligation  of  doing  a  thing  prescribed  by  au- 
thority is  quite  distinct  and  independent  from  the  consent  of 
the  mind  to  the  truth  and  expediency  of  the  thing  to  be  done. 
We  recite  the  Offices  and  lessons  referred  to  without  passing 
judgment  on  their  historical  truth  or  accuracy  or  utility,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  express  the  devout  faith  of  thousands 
of  Catholics  whose  reverence  we  might  well  imitate,  whether 
we  believe  the  nocturns  to  relate  facts  or  only  legends.  Most 
of  us  learn  more  solid  and  lasting  truth  from  legends  in  our 
days  of  innocence  than  ever,  at  a  later  age,  we  learn  from  the 
teachings  of  science. 


Ecclesiastical  Xibrarig  XLable* 

SACRED  SCRIPTXTRE. 

Recent  Decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

THUS  far  the  Biblical  Commission  has  issued  only  four 
decisions:  on  13  February,  1905,  it  admitted  the  falli- 
bility of  the  so-called  implicit  or  tacit  quotations,  i.  e.  of 
those  Biblical  passages  which  can  be  solidly  proved  to  have 
been  copied  from  other  sources  by  the  inspired  writer  with- 
out either  making  them  his  own  or  guaranteeing  them  by  his 
authority.  Again,  23  June,  1905,  the  Commission  allowed 
the  commentator  to  abandon  the  historical  sense  in  those 
books  or  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  can  be  proved  by 
solid  argument,  without  opposing  the  sense  or  judgment  of 
the  Church,  that  the  inspired  writer  did  'not  intend  to  convey 
a  strictly  historical  meaning.  Thirdly,  27  June,  1906,  the 
same  Commission  decided  that  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  has  not  as  yet  been  disproved  by  the  arguments 
of  the  critics,  though  the  Mosaic  authorship  does  not  imply 
that  Moses  either  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  with 
his  own  hand  or  dictated  it  to  his  secretaries,  nor  that  Moses 
abstained  from  the  use  of  written  or  unwritten  sources,  nor 
again  that  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  may  not  have  been  modi- 
fied by  later  inspired  writers  or  may  not  have  suffered  minor 
accidental  changes  or  corruptions. 

The  unbiased  reader  will  easily  admit  that  these  three  de- 
cisions favor  the  conservative  Bible  students  rather  than  the 
progressive.  Even  the  most  noted  conservative  commentators 
always  admitted  the  fallible  character  of  passages  that  were 
merely  quoted  by  the  sacred  writer  without  being  made  his 
own;  they  admitted  the  non-historical  character  of  books  or 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  the  inspired  writer  did  not  intend 
in  an  historical  sense;  finally,  they  were  content  with  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  wider  sense,  though 
they  maintained  that  the  critical  arguments  against  it  were 
inconclusive.    Consequently,  it  was  not  the  conservative  views 
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on  the  foregoing  questions  that  elicited  the  first  three  decis- 
ions of  the  Bibhcal  Commission.  If  there  had  not  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  progressive  scholars  to  exceed  the 
limits,  there  would  have  been  no  call  for  these  three  decisions. 

The  same  must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  fourth  decree, 
dated  29  May,  1907.  Probably  at  no  previous  time  had  the 
Fourth  Gospel  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  world 
so  generally  as  it  did  in  the  second  half  of  the  past  century. 
It  was  not  the  book  as  such  that  excited  this  lively  interest; 
the  critics  saw  clearly  that  the  Johannine  problem  is  closely 
connected  with  the  question,  "What  think  you  of  Christ?" 
Not  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  differed  from  the  synoptists  in  its 
teaching  concerning  the  person  of  Christ;  but  the  critics  be- 
lieved that  the  Fourth  Gospel  teaches  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  the  first  three  Gospels  teach  obscurely  or  not  at  all. 
By  undermining  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  many  be- 
lieved they  could  shake  the  proof  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  questions:  Who  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  what  is  its  historical  value  ? 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  one  denied  that 
the  Apostle  St.  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel,  except  the 
Alogi.  Evanson  denied  its  authenticity  in  1792,  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  few  stray  scholars  only,  till  Bretschneider  in 
1820  inaugurated  a  permanent  school  of  opposition.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  a  constant  topic  of  discussion.  In 
our  own  day  the  greater  number  of  Protestant  writers  follow 
Harnack,  Holtzmann,  and  Jiilicher  in  their  negative  attitude 
toward  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  the  conserva- 
tive wing  of  Protestant  scholars  follow  the  leadership  of  Ber- 
nard Weiss  and  Theodore  Zahn.  Among  Catholics  the  Abbe 
Loisy  has  found  some  followers  in  the  opinion  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  been  written  by  an  author  belonging  to  the  third 
Christian  generation,  i.  e.  by  a  writer  who  was  neither  an 
Apostle  nor  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 

From  a  theological  point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  an  article 
of  faith.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  an  apostolical 
origin  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  order  that  a  book  may  be 
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considered  as  part  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  For  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  Books  is  a  fact  known  by 
Christian  revelation,  and  Christian  revelation  was  completed 
in  the  apostolic  age.  The  apostolic  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, or  its  composition  by  a  writer  of  the  apostolic  age,  is 
therefore  a  fact  inseparably  and  intimately  connected  with  an 
article  of  faith,  or  a  so-called  dogmatic  fact.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Biblical  Commission  has  seen  good 
reason  for  issuing  a  declaration  bearing  on  the  authorship 
and  the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

"  To  the  proposed  doubts  that  follow,  the  Pontifical  Com- 
mission De  Re  Biblica  has  answered  in  the  following  manner. 
Doubt  I.  Whether  from  the  constant,  universal,  and  solemn 
tradition  of  the  Church  coming  down  from  the  second  cen- 
tury, as  it  is  gathered  chiefly:  [a]  from  the  testimonies  and 
allusions  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  nay 
even  those  of  heretics,  which  since  they  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  disciples  or  first  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
are  joined  by  a  necessary  connexion  to  the  very  origin  of  the 
book;  [b]  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  received  always  and  everywhere  in  the 
canons  and  catalogues  of  the  Sacred  Books;  [c]  from  the 
most  ancient  manuscript  codices  of  the  same  Books  and  their 
versions  in  various  languages;  [d]  from  the  public  liturgical 
use  obtaining  throughout  the  whole  world  from  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  the  Church;  leaving  aside  the  theological  argu- 
ment, it  is  proved  by  such  a  solid  historical  argument  that  the 
Apostle  John  and  no  other  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  the  reasons  to  the  contrary  brought 
forward  by  the  critics  in  no  wise  weaken  this  tradition? 
Answer.     Affirmatively." 

In  other  words,  the  Biblical  Commission  decides  that  the 
argument  from  external  evidence  for  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  valid.  If  we  omit  in  this  argument 
the  testimony  more  recent  than  the  second  century,  it  can  still 
be  proved  historically  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Church  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  as 
being  of  Johannine  origin.     Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  dis- 
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ciple  of  Pantaenus  and  master  of  Origen,  bears  witness  for 
the  Alexandrian  Church;  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  bishop 
of  that  Church  after  169  A.  D.,  represents  its  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  last  Gospel;  Tertul- 
lian  voices  the  belief  of  the  African  Church  in  the  same  tradi- 
tion; the  Muratorian  fragment  bears  testimony  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  agrees  in  this  teaching  with  the  belief  of  the 
East;  the  old  Itala  and  Syriac  versions  harmonize  with  the 
chorus  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches ;  finally,  Irenaeus, 
the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  represents  the  belief  of  the  Church 
of  Lyons  and  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  to  the  Johan- 
nine origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Hence  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  agree  in  this  belief  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  century.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  this  agree- 
ment sprang  into  life  only  at  that  time.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
was  fairly  well  known  throughout  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Ignatius,  Papias,  Polycarp,  and  of  the  heretics  Basi- 
lides,  Valentinus,  and  their  followers.  Seeing  that  this  evi- 
dence leads  us  back  practically  to  the  time  of  John  the  Apostle, 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  general  belief  of  the 
Church  in  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  should 
have  been  confined  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

Harnack,  Holtzmann,  Jiilicher,  and  Loisy  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  historical  argument  outlined  in  the  last 
paragraph.  Harnack  endeavors  to  destroy  its  force  by  a 
strict  analysis ;  Holtzmann  tries  to  upset  it  by  synthetic  specu- 
lation; Jiilicher  is  more  of  an  eclectic  in  his  writings;  Loisy 
outdoes  even  the  Protestant  critics  in  his  extravagant  views. 
In  a  paper  like  this  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  in 
full  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  writers; 
it  may  be  stated  in  general  that  their  efforts  have  served 
admirably  to  point  out  the  weak  and  more  obscure  points  in 
the  historical  argument  for  the  Johannine  autliorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  urged  by  the 
foremost  men  of  the  century  against  the  value  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  Biblical  Commission  has  formally  proclaimed  that 
its  conclusiveness  remains  intact. 
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Moreover,  the  recent  decree  insists  on  the  value  of  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  internal  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  "  Doubt  11.  Whether  also  the  internal  rea- 
sons which  are  drawn  from  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
considered  separately  from  the  testimony  of  the  writer  and 
the  manifest  kinship  of  the  same  Gospel  with  the  First  Epistle 
of  the  Apostle  John,  must  be  considered  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion which  unhesitatingly  attributes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
same  Apostle  ?  And  whether  the  difficulties  which  are  drawn 
from  the  comparison  of  the  same  Gospel  with  the  other  three, 
having  regard  to  the  diversity  of  time,  of  scope,  and  of  the 
hearers  for  whom  or  against  whom  the  author  wrote,  can  be 
reasonably  solved,  as  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Catholic  com- 
mentators have  done  at  all  times?  Answer.  Affirmatively 
to  both' parts." 

Two  points  are  here  insisted  on:  first,  the  value  of  the 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  drawn 
from  internal  evidence;  secondly,  the  harmony  between  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  teaching  of  the  first 
three  Gospels.  The  internal  evidence  referred  to  is  partly  di- 
rect, partly  indirect.  The  former  is  based  on  the  passages 
1:14;  19:35;  and  especially  21:24,  while  the  latter  infers 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself  that  its  author  was  a  Jew,  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  an  eye-witness,  an  Apostle,  and  finally  John 
the  Apostle.  It  is  true  that  the  argument  is  not  apodictic, 
if  it  be  taken  by  itself;  but  if  taken  together  with  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  external  evidence,  it  becomes  fairly  con- 
clusive. Even  taken  alone,  the  various  statements  entering 
into  the  argument  from  internal  evidence  are  much  more 
weighty  than  the  superficial  exceptions  urged  by  Jiilicher, 
e.  g.  against  the  harmony  between  the  Fourth  Evangelist  and 
the  first  three. 

The  mere  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
may  be  an  historical  error;  it  may  be  a  sin  against  the  con- 
clusiveness of  solid  historical  arguments,  but  it  does  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  veracity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  its  historical 
and  doctrinal  statements.  If  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  be 
infallibly  true,  if  they  be  guaranteed  by  the  inspiration  of  its 
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author,  its  doctrine  concerning  the  sacred  person  of  Christ 
remains  the  same  whether  it  be  written  by  John  the  Apostle  or 
by  John  the  Presbyter.  But  this  does  not  fit  in  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  critics.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  historical  character  must 
be  denied.  They  do  not  agree,  however,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  literal  truthfulness  of  the  Book  is  explained  away. 
There  are  some  who  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Evangelist 
with  conscious  fiction ;  a  second  class  has  recourse  to  doctrinal 
evolution;  others  again  speak  of  a  kind  of  literary  extension. 

Perhaps  Baur,  Loisy,  Harnack,  and  Jiilicher,  may  be  taken 
as  fair  representatives  of  the  first  class.  According  to  Loisy, 
e.  g.  the  fourth  Evangelist  is  a  stranger  to  any  historical  pre- 
occupation; he  does  not  feel  the  slightest  scruple  in  adapting 
the  tradition  to  his  doctrine;  though  there  may  not  be  fraud 
on  his  part  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  certainly 
a  lack  of  sincerity.  Should  we  not  call  this  manner  of  writing 
imposture  rather  than  lack  of  sincerity?  Again,  the  Evan- 
gelist idealized  history;  he  rendered. the  Gospel  universal  by 
making  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  entire  world,  though  these 
ideas  were  foreign  to  Jesus.  Moreover,  the  discourses  and 
miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  surrounded  with  a  pro- 
nounced allegorism.  The  terms  resurrection,  life,  light,  dark- 
ness, etc.,  have  a  meaning  different  from  that  attributed  to 
these  words  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  so  that  the  authentic 
teaching  of  Jesus  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  inter- 
pretation and  has  suffered  a  real  transformation.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Fourth  Gospel  consists  only  in  ascertaining  the 
character  and  degree  of  this  change.  As  to  Harnack  and 
Jiilicher,  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  employ  the  words  fiction 
and  imposture ;  but  they  find  a  "  supreme  liberty "  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  frames  and  disposes  events  in  a  light 
different  from  the  reality,  and  which  would  destroy  our  con- 
fidence in  the  tradition  concerning  Jesus,  if  .it  did  not  leave 
some  traces  of  the  truth. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  way  in  which  some  of 
the  critics  destroy  the  historical  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  a  method  of  conscious  fiction.     Holtzmann  accom- 
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plishes  the  same  end  by  the  application  of  his  system  of  doc- 
trinal evolution.  It  follows  the  simple  principle  of  demand 
and  supply.  The  synoptists  edified  the  first  Christian  neophytes 
by  an  allegorical  or  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, applying  its  pretended  prophecies  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  converts 
from  paganism  the  fourth  Evangelist  necessarily  wrote  a 
much  more  subjective  gospel  than  the  synoptists.  A  change 
may  be  observed  both  in  the  account  of  the  miracles  and  the 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  Events  and  triumphs  of  later  oc- 
currence were  projected  back  into  the  life  of  Jesus;  similarly, 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  Doctors  of  the  Synagogue  are  a  backward  pro- 
jection of  the  controversies  occurring  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  In  a  word, 
according  to  Holtzmann  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
series  of  events  and  teachings  carried  back  into  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  a  much  later  period  of  time.  We  may  add 
that  Pfleiderer  hardly  differs  substantially  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Holtzmann. 

A  third  class  of  writers  destroys  the  historical  character 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
extension.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  class  we  may  call  to 
mind  the  views  expressed  by  Bernard  Weiss.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  a  literal  reproduction  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Since  the  author  wrote  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  after  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  events, 
a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  repre- 
sents the  speculation  of  the  Evangelist.  The  latter  repro- 
duced the  discourses  together  with  his  own  explanations.  As 
the  spiritual  life  of  St.  John  had  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Master,  he  was  secured  against  adding  to  his  portrait 
of  Jesus  any  feature  foreign  to  the  Master.  Hence  he  did 
not  scruple  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  discourses  not  pro- 
nounced by  him.  Fr.  Calmes  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
the  foregoing  views.  John  takes  for  his  basis  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Jesus;  he  then  forms  his  own  theological  theories 
on  points  of  dogma.     Thus  Jn.  III.  expresses  the  Evangel- 
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ist's  views  on  baptism;  Jn.  VL,  those  on  the  bread  of  life; 
Jn.  VIIL,  those  on  justification.  The  Samaritan  woman  rep- 
resents the  ten  schismatic  tribes;  her  five  husbands  typify  the 
foreign  nations  transported  by  the  Assyrians  into  Samaria; 
the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  signifies  our  resurrection  to  grace 
and  glory. 

What  is  the  verdict  of  the  Biblical  Commission  on  the  fore- 
going theories  ?  "  Doubt  III.  Whether  notwithstanding 
the  practice  which  has  constantly  obtained  in  the  whole  Church 
from  the  first  ages,  of  arguing  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
from  a  strictly  historical  document,  and  considering  moreover 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  same  Gospel  and  the  author's 
manifest  intention  of  illustrating  and  vindicating  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  from  the  very  deeds  and  words  of  our  Lord,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  facts  narrated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  wholly 
or  in  part  made  up  to  be  allegories  or  doctrinal  symbols,  and 
that  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  not  properly  and  truly  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  Himself,  but  the  theological  compositions 
of  the  writer,  albeit  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  ? 
Answer.     Negatively." 

With  this  decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission  agrees  the 
condemnation  of  the  following  three  theses  contained  in  the 
so-called  New  Syllabus:  i6.  "  The  narrations  of  John  are 
not  properly  history,  but  the  mystical  contemplation  of  the 
Gospel;  the  discourses  contained  in  his  Gospel  are  theological 
meditations,  devoid  of  historical  truth  concerning  the  mystery 
of  salvation."  — ly.  "  The  Fourth  Gospel  exaggerated 
miracles  not  only  that  the  wonderful  might  stand  out,  but  also 
that  they  might  become  more  suitable  for  signifying  the  work 
and  the  glory  of  the  Word  Incarnate."  — 18.  "  John  claims 
for  himself  the  quality  of  a  witness  concerning  Christ ;  but  in 
reality  he  is  only  a  distinguished  witness  of  the  Christian 
life,  or  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century." 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  voice  of  Rome  will  have  any 
direct  influence  on  the  critics  outside  the  Church;  but  we  are 
glad  that  Rome  has  spoken,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  little  ones 
of  the  flock,  many  of  whom  began  to  listen  to  the  novelties  of 
the  critics  rather  than  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  tradition. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH-GREATEST  OF  CENTURIES.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,LL.D.,  Prof.  Medic.  Fordham  University,  etc. 
"With  illustrations.  Catholic  Summer  School  Press :  New  York, 
1907.    Pp.436. 

Aside  from  the  author's  reputation  as  an  expert  in  medical 
science  and  history,  attested  by  his  literary  work  in  these  special 
fields,  he  leaves  upon  his  readers  the  impression  of  singular  ver- 
satility, a  gift  which  prompts  him  to  illustrate  his  principles  and 
deductions  by  the  logic  of  demonstrated  facts,  in  every  branch  of 
general  and  personal  experience.  This  quality  of  his  genius  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  present  work,  wherein  we  find 
the  story  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  told  in  so  elegant  and  con- 
vincing a  style  that  we  bend  our  heads  to  shield  the  eyes  from 
the  abundance  of  clear  and  beautiful  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
ask  ourselves:  Is  this  the  age  which  the  historians  have  called 
"Dark"? 

Dr.  Walsh  begins  his  account  of  the  progress  of  nations  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  by  tracing  the  educational  forces  which  had 
been  active  in  transforming  races  which,  before  receiving  the 
light  of  faith,  had  known  only  the  art  of  war  in  its  rudest  form. 
Religion,  dawning  upon  them  from  the  south,  brought  with  it  all 
the  light  and  genial  warmth  which  awakened  and  nourished  the 
germ-life  of  every  noble  enterprise  in  science,  art,  and  letters; 
of  liberty,  domestic  contentment,  and  true  industrial  progress 
such  as  was  equally  far  removed  from  the  excesses  of  monopo- 
listic tyranny  as  from  anarchical  resistance.  The  beginnings  of 
democracy,  as  offering  an  untainted  charter  of  mutual  rights,  are 
simultaneous  with  the  founding  of  the  great  universities  as  chan- 
nels of  all  that  was  best  in  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  and 
religious  truth.  The  author  leads  his  readers  through  these  great 
institutions,  points  out  the  plan  and  method  of  their  work,  the 
wonderful  results  they  achieved,  with  the  esprit  de  corps  that  en- 
nobled the  individual  by  merging  his  activity  in  the  greater  good 
of  the  community. 

If  we  closely  examine  the  products  of  the  genius  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  twentieth,  we 
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find  our  own  age  immeasurably  behind  that  of  the  great  poets, 
artists,  scholars,  explorers,  and  statesmen,  whose  monumental 
works  have  remained  the  chief  sources  of  imitation  as  of  admir- 
ation, down  to  the  present.  The  minnesingers  and  troubadours, 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Dies  Irae  and  the  Stabat  Mater,  the 
humorists  who  sketched  such  masterpieces  as  Reynard  the  Fox, 
writers  like  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  or  of  the 
Summa,  poets  like  Dante,  women  at  once  intellectually  great  and 
lovingly  humane,  such  as  Blanche  of  Castile,  Isabella,  Countess 
of  Arundell,  and  the  noted  women  teachers  at  the  great  univer- 
sities, beneficent  rulers  like  Louis  IX  and  Innocent  III — such  are 
rarely  found  in  our  day,  despite  the  increased  facilities  for  study 
and  management  which  the  evolution  of  intellectual  and  physical 
energies  has  placed  at  our  command. 

We  cannot  here  follow  Dr.  Walsh  in  the  details  of  the  beau- 
tiful, nor  on  that  account  less  truthful,  and  instructive,  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  life  and  manners,  and  of  the  achievements 
of  what  may  be  eminently  styled  the  "Age  of  Faith."  It  is  all 
the  more  necessary  for  Catholics  to  be  in  possession  of  the  facts 
regarding  this  period  of  European  history,  because  it  is  so  com- 
monly misrepresented,  and  because  religious  bigotry  has  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  the  impression  that  causes  the  very  noblest  and 
brightest  era  of  Christian  civilization  to  be  stigmatized  as  brutal 
and  dark.  To  answer  the  vulgar  plea  of  Protestants  or  infidels 
about  the  Church  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  we  need  but  point 
to  the  facts  of  that  period.  Dr.  Walsh  gives  us  these  facts  in 
their  most  convincing  form. 

DISSERTATIO  DE  SANCTITATE  MATRIMONII  VINDICATA 
contra  Onanismum,  quam  111.  et  Emus.  D.  Fr.  Maurus  B.  Nardi, 
O.F.C.  concinnavit.  Editio  tertia.  Romae:  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et 
Soc.    Pp.377. 

We  are  not  partial  to  the  discussion  of  works  of  this  kind,  even 
though  we  fully  recognize  the  benefit  which  their  study  may 
afford  to  confessors  and  directors  of  consciences,  or  to  those  who 
prepare  themselves  for  such  tasks.  If  we  pastors  teach  our  chil- 
dren their  Catechism,  instruct  their  parents  in  fundamental  re- 
ligion, and  offer  them  whole-souled  priestly  service,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  books  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  onanism.  How- 
ever, those  for  whom  pastoral  administration  means  perfunctory 
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service  of  Mass,  Sunday  sermon,  collection,  vicarious  school 
teaching,  and  spasmodic  catechetical  instruction,  together  with  a 
business-like  attendance  on  the  sick,  to  such,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  book  that  appeals  to  the  utilitarian  sense  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing and  a  help  to  lessen  mischief  and  sin,  which,  if  it  grows 
among  our  own  flocks,  does  so  because  the  shepherds  have  been 
asleep  and  have  allowed  the  wolf  or  the  infected  to  enter  the  fold. 

But  taking  for  granted  that  the  evil  is  widespread,  and  that 
many  of  our  overseers  feel  themselves  to  be  powerless,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  urge  their  pastoral  watch-dogs  to  vigilance 
and  activity,  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  open-eyed  visitation 
and  the  fearless  application  of  the  staff,  we  must  thank  Mgr. 
Nardi  for  giving  both  a  general  alarm  of  the  existence  of  an  evil, 
and  very  satisfactory  directions  how  a  confessor  or  spiritual  mon- 
itor may  diminish  its  virulence  and  the  demoralizing  and  destruc- 
tive effects  which  follow  its  practice. 

Viewed  from  this  point — which  is  of  more  especial  interest  to 
the  political  economist,  the  physician,  the  lover  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  the  pastor  or  guardian  of  the  family — we  have  here 
an  admirably  complete  treatise,  dealing  with  the  nature,  causes, 
effects,  and  the  remedies  of  onanism.  The  author  shows  the 
criminal  character  of  the  practice,  its  sad  results  upon  family  life 
and  society.  He  points  out  that  evil  arises  not  merely  from  in- 
herited or  acquired  viciousness,  but  is  often  closely  allied  to  de- 
fective economic  conditions.  In  this  connexion  the  author  treats 
of  Malthusianism,  pauperism,  and  the  alternative  tendency  to 
easy  and  luxurious  habits  of  living.  In  suggesting  the  remedies 
he  naturally  reverts  to  the  order,  sobriety,  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility engendered  by  a  faithful  exercise  of  religious  principles. 
He  enlarges  upon  the  benefits  of  temperance  and  celibacy,  and 
answers  the  objections  of  those  who  believe  that  these  institu- 
tions open  the  way  to  unnatural  excesses. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  volume  the  author  confines  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  the  confessor's  duty  and  the  means  toward  com- 
bating the  evil  in  his  penitents,  considering  the  various  classes  to 
whom  the  practice  offers  itself  as  a  temptation.  The  author  takes 
occasion  to  supplement  the  discussion  by  an  Appendix  wherein 
he  answers  in  detail  certain  questions  which  had  presented  them- 
selves after  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  whole  treatise  is 
conceived  in  the  clear  argumentative  style  which  is  likely  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  scholastic  student,  no  less  than  to  confessors. 
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THEOIOGIA  MORALIS  Sancti  Alphonsi  Mariae  de  Ligorio,  Doctoris 
Ecclesiae.  Editio  nova  cum  antiquis  editionibus  diligenter  coUata 
in  singulis  auctorum  allegationibus  recognita,  cura  et  studio  P. 
Leonardi  Gaude  e  Congr.  SS.  Redemptoris.  Tomus  Secundus— 
complectens  Tractatus  de  septimo  et  octavo  decalogi  praeceptis,  de 
praeceptis  ecclesiae,  de  statibus  particularibus,  de  actibus  humanis 
et  de  peccatis.  Romae  :  Ex  Typographia  Vaticana.  MDCCCCVII. 
Pp.  786. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  appreciation  of  P.  Leonard 
Gaude's  admirable  work  in  procuring  a  thoroughly  revised  and 
reliable  edition  of  the  "  Opus  Morale  Magnum  "  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus.  What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  careful  editing,  the 
value  and  arrangement  of  the  notes,  the  marginal  references,  and 
the  typographical  excellence  of  the  first  volume,  applies  in  equal 
measure  to  the  second  tome,  opening  with  the  important  tract 
De  Furto,  in  which  the  preamble  De  Justitia  et  Jure,  de  Restitu- 
tione,  de  Contractibus,  de  Usura,  de  Tutela  et  Testamentis,  are 
discussed  in  connexion  with  the  seventh  precept  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  last  three  Commandments  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church 
follow  in  one  single  tract,  after  which  the  Praecepta  Particidaria 
certo  hominum  statui  propria  are  taken  in  the  order  with  which 
the  students  of  theology  are  familiar.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
volume  discusses  the  Ratio  cognoscendi  et  discernendi  peccata, 
which  introduces  the  student  into  the  special  field  of  the  con- 
fessor's duty. 


Xtterar^g  Cbat 

A  correspondent,  J.  F.  S.,  writes  to  us:  "The  majority  of  magazines 
will  not  accept  MSS,  unless  they  are  typewritten.  In  Scriptural  refer- 
ences, how  will  we  distinguish  chapter  and  verse  on  the  typewriter?  For- 
merly Roman  numerals  indicated  the  chapters  and  Arabic  figures  the 
verses,  but  now  nearly  every  one  uses  figures  for  both.  In  some  publica- 
tions heavy  type  is  used  for  the  chapters  and  light- faced  type  for  the 
verses;  in  others,  large  figures  indicate  the  chapters  and  small  figures 
above  the  line  the  verses.  But  we  have  only  one  set  of  figures  on  the 
typewriter;  how  then  shall  we  most  clearly  distinguish  chapter  and  verse? 

"If  we  underline  all  the  verse  figures,  and  hand  our  paper  to  a  type- 
writer, we  will  have  no  further  trouble.  The  typewriter  will  underline 
them  too,  and  the  editor  of  the  publication  to  which  they  are  sent  may 
put  the  underlined  figures  in  lighter  type,  in  smaller  type,  or  in  italics, 
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whichever  he  chooses;  in  any  case  the  distinction  between  chapter  and 
verse  will  be  so  clear  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  confounding  them. 
The  separation  of  chapter  and  verse  by  a  colon  (  : )  is  not  the  simplest 
and  best  distinction.  The  advantages  of  italics  over  the  colon  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke: 

"  The  Preface i  i — 4  i :  i — 4 

Gospel  of  the  Infancy i  5 — 2  i :  5 — 2 :  52 

Ministry  in  Galilee 3 — 9  50  3 :  i — 9 :  50 

Ministry  outside  Galilee 9  51 — 19  28  9 :  51 — 19 :  28 

Last  days  of  public  teaching 19  29 — 21  19 :  29 — 21 :  38 

The  Passion  and  Resurrection 22 — 24  22 :  i — ^24 :  53 

"  In  the  first  column  italics  indicate  the  verses,  in  the  second  the  colon. 
In  the  second  column  eleven  colons  and  eight  extra  figures  are  used, 
which  are  unnecessary." 


The  true  significance  of  the  recent  utterance  of  Pius  X,  in  condemnation 
of  the  false  pretensions  of  modern  science,  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  organization  in  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Holy  See,  of  the  "Associazione  Internazionale  per  il  progresso  della 
Scienza  fra  i  Cattolici,"  the  preliminary  program  of  which  is  published  in 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  under  date  of  15  August.  The  Promoters'  Com- 
mittee includes  eminent  lawyers,  physicians,  publicists,  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  representing  the  various  branches  of  exact  and  applied  science  taught 
at  the  great  universities.  Among  the  clergy  we  note  the  director  of  the 
Revista  di  S dense  Storiche  (Pavia),  Mgr.  Maiocchi,  and  the  two  Jesuit 
Fathers  Haagen  and  Stein,  who  direct  the  Vatican  astronomical  observ- 
atory. 


The  object  of  the  Society  is  not  merely  to  promote  research,  but  ta 
foster  scientific  propaganda  by  equipping  laboratories  and  museums,  press 
facilities,  and  library  conveniences,  and  most  of  all  by  establishing  scien- 
tific scholarships  so  as  to  afford  students  of  ability  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  original  investigation,  and  to  propagate  scientific  knowledge,  through 
a  liberal  distribution  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  journals.  The  plan  as  out- 
lined is  quite  elaborate,  and  provides  for  five  distinct  departments  of 
scientific  activity — theology,  including  Biblical  studies  and  ethics,  as  well 
as  the  special  branches  comprised  under  these  disciplines;  next  jurispru- 
dence, social,  economical,  political  science;  the  third  group  comprises 
physics,  mathematics,  and  the  allied  sciences;  history,  statistics,  geog- 
raphy; finally,  philology  and  literature  (belleletristic).  The  necessary 
steps  for  securing  the  interest  of  non-Italian  scientists  are  being  taken  by 
the  Promoters'  Committee. 


The  poet  Gerald  Massey,  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  himself  with 
the  topic  of  origins  of  religion,  is  about  to  publish  (Fisher  Unwin)  a  vol- 
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ume,  entitled  Ancient  Egypt  the  Light  of  the  World,  in  which  the  author 
gives  it  as  his  demonstrated  conviction  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  borrowed  their  fundamental  doctrines  and  rites  from  Egyptian  cults. 
We  are  inclined  to  ask:  Whence  did  Egypt  borrow  her  doctrines  and 
rites?  Surely,  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  we 
may  assume  that  Egypt  came  to  its  inheritance  in  the  natural  way.  There 
is  a  common  source,  undoubtedly,  to  the  primary  truths  of  revelation  and 
to  the  fundamental  practices  of  religious  worship;  but  what  we  claim  for 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  as  such  are  the  distinctive  features  of 
a  perfected  and  consistently  progressive  revelation,  embodying  the  old,  or 
rather  building  upon  the  old  what  was  unknown  and  only  indefinitely  felt, 
in  the  primitive  Messianic  longings.  This  the  Old  Testament  expresses, 
and  the  New  Law  reveals,  in  a  completeness  which  no  one  can  presume 
to  affirm  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 


Periodical  theological  literature  loses  in  the  recent  death  of  Mgr.  Felix 
Cadene  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  energetic  exponents.  The  Analecta 
Ecclesiastica  {Romana  Collectanea)  which  he  founded  and  edited  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  was  the  one  monthly  ecclesiastical  publication  which, 
issued  in  Rome,  during  all  these  years  was  never  dilatory,  always  reliable, 
maintaining  its  original  purpose  and  its  dignity  in  form  and  tone.  He  was 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  by  sympathies,  and  his  periodical,  though  it 
never  acquired  official  recognition — the  Acta  Sanctae  Sedis  being  much 
older  and  in  possession  as  accepted  official  organ  of  the  S.  Congregations — 
did  its  work  in  so  prompt  and  satisfactory  a  way  that  there  was  none  other 
equal  to  it  in  the  secular  ecclesiastical  press  of  Italy.  The  magazine  is  to 
be  continued  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  who  pays 
a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  dead  prelate  in  the  July  issue. 


The  following  beautiful  quatrain  inscribed  "To  W.  A.  R.,  S.J."  is  sent 
to  us  by  R.  W.  Dace : 

A  newer  fragrance  in  God's  holy  place, 
A  spirit  poured  as  spikenard  on  the  sod : 

And  thou — the  broken  alabaster  vase. 
The  white  shards  lying  by  the  Feet  of  God. 


Professor  Harnack's  book  on  St.  Luke  has  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  caption  "Luke,  the  Physician"  (Putnams).  The  German  critic 
admits  the  authenticity  and  authorship  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  is  an  important  concession,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  chief  representative  of  modern  so-called  higher  criticism.  The 
Tubingen  rationalists  were  quite  sure  that  the  Lucan  authorship  was  pure 
fiction,  and  Baur  would  hardly  rejoice  at  the  Berlin  professor's  ultimatum, 
though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  school  which 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  composition  of  the  friend  and  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  his  "beloved  physician." 
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The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Marquette,  by  the  Rev.  Antoine  Ivan  Rezek,  is,  like  its  forerunner,  the 
first,  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  respect  of  both  contents  and  form.  It  deals 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  dioceses  and  missions  comprised  in  the  original 
territory  indicated  in  its  name.  Churches  and  schools,  their  builders  and 
preservers,  offer  instructive  and  often  delightful  reading,  with  the  requisite 
basis  of  history  and  statistics  which  make  the  work  of  permanent  value  to 
the  writers  and  readers  of  American  church  history. 


A  new  history  of  Dante  and  his  Italy,  by  Lonesdale  Ragg,  chaplain  of 
the  English  colony  at  Venice,  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  the 
recent  popular  biographies  and  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  Floren- 
tine poet.  The  author  not  only  records  the  trustworthy  chronicles  of 
Dante's  time,  but  he  interprets  them,  as  well  as  the  poet's  own  preposses- 
sions, in  the  light  of  a  judicious  criticism  that  balances  the  active  causes  of 
human  weakness  in  the  world  with  the  idealizing  tendency  of  a  genera- 
tion whose  history  presents  the  most  puzzling  contrasts  on  its  surface. 
There  are  dark  spots  in  the  picture  which  Dante  himself  has  drawn  of 
ecclesiastical  life;  our  author  does  not  ignore  them,  but  in  some  cases 
shows  them  to  be  due  to  optical  illusions  of  the  sensitive  poet  and  his  inti- 
mate sympathizers.  The  book  is  not  a  critical  work,  and  hence  is  open  to 
some  questioning  as  to  accuracy  of  statements  in  detail,  such  as  that  touch- 
ing the  Bologna  sojourn,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Giotto  portrait  of  the 
poet;  but  there  is  much  that  is  new  and  wholesome  for  the  student  of 
thirteenth-century  life. 


The  Pustets  have  issued  a  new  edition  (third)  of  volumes  II  and  III 
of  Dr.  Schanz's  Christian  Apology,  translated  by  Fathers  Clancey  and 
Schobel.  The  work  was  first  published  in  1891  and  has  answered  a  con- 
tinuous demand  on  the  part  of  students  in  theology  and  of  educated  lay- 
men. It  is  a  book  which  we  would  specially  recommend  to  teachers  who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  broadening  their  views  on  the  subject  of  science 
in  its  relation  to  practical  religion. 


Father  Reginald  Buckler's  A  Spiritual  Retreat  (Benziger  Bros.)  com- 
mends itself  for  its  practical  presentation  of  the  cardinal  truths  and  re- 
lations of  religious  life;  yet  his  method  is  not  at  all  of  that  practical  sort, 
somewhat  popular  at  the  present  day  among  preachers  of  retreats,  which 
assumes  that  the  commonplace  is  the  only  level  upon  which  truth  can  be 
made  intelligible,  and  that  the  sensational  address  is  the  only  language 
which  stirs  the  heart  of  modern  people.  This  is  a  fallacy.  Earnestness, 
reverence,  simplicity  are  the  three  colors  that  convey  the  brightness  of  the 
white  light  of  truth,  and  Father  Buckler  uses  them  in  his  reflections. 
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The  Psalter,  or  Book  of  Psalms  in  Latin  and  English  (Douay  Ver- 
sion), New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.  1907.  Pp. 
520.     Price,  $0.85. 

L'Origine  du  Quatrieme  Evangile.  Par  M.  Lepin,  Prof,  du  Grand 
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Tractatus  de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino  quern  in  usum  auditorum  suorum  con- 
cinnavit  G.  Van  iNoort,  S.  Theol.  in  Seminario  Warmundano  professor. 
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1907.     Pp.  219.     Price,  3  s. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  GREEK  BISHOP  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

SOMETIME  before  1890  a  number  of  Ruthenian  priests 
in  the  United  States  had  addressed  to  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda  a  petition  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
difficulties  of  administering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Ruth- 
enian Catholics,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  American  authorities  of  the  Latin 
rite  who  alone  held  jurisdiction  in  the  States.  The  peti- 
tioners therefore  solicited  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Apostolic  Vicariate,  through  which  the  priests  of  the  Greek 
rite  might  obtain  the  necessary  faculties  for  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry. 

Before  considering  Rome's  answer  to  this  request,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  lack  of  harmonious  action  between 
the  bishops  of  the  United  States  and  the  clergy  of  the  Greek 
rite  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  arose  partly  from 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  suddenly  brought  about  by  the 
large  influx  from  Austria-Hungary  of  immigrants  who  had  a 
liturgy  obviously  different  from  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  which  appeared  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  accepted  canons  of  Apostolic  tradition  as  interpreted  in 
the  Latin  Church.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  Greek  priests 
who  claim  doctrinal  allegiance  to  Rome  and  jurisdictional  de- 
pendence upon  the  Holy  See,  were  married  men;  that  they 
ignored  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  America,  and  claimed 
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the  right  of  exercising  pastoral  faculties  under  a  title  granted 
them  by  their  former  Ordinaries  in  Europe,  caused  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  American  bishops  against  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  rite  into  a  country  to  whose  population  such  novelty 
would  be  a  source  of  confusion. 

The  Holy  See  was  therefore  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
on  both  sides.  Prudent  measures  were  needed  to  obviate  mis- 
understandings and  complications.  To  require  the  abandon- 
ment in  America  of  the  traditional  liturgy  of  the  Greek  Uniates 
would  be  to  ignore  both  the  strong  hold  which  national  devo- 
tion has  upon  the  common  people,  and,  considering  their  num- 
ber and  their  helplessness  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  them  a  liberty  of  worship  which  was 
the  source  of  the  independence  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  first  step  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  was  an  Instruction  addressed  by  the  Holy  See  to> 
the  Austro-Hungarian  bishops,  demanding  that  they  recall  at 
once  to  their  original  jurisdiction  all  the  married  priests  who 
had  settled  in  the  United  States.  None  but  the  celibate  priest 
was  hereafter  to  be  sent  to  the  American  dioceses.  This  de- 
cree was  issued  in  October,  1890. 

Some  months  later,  in  May,  1892,  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States  were  advised  of  the  above  measure,  and  also  of  the  obli- 
gation imposed  on  missionary  priests  of  the  Greek  rite  who 
came  to  America,  to  present  themselves  to  the  Latin  Ordin- 
ary of  the  locality  in  which  they  wished  to  exercise  pastoral 
functions,  so  as  to  obtain  from  him  the  necessary  faculties 
and  instructions.  They  were  to  be  subject  to  the  local  bishop 
as  long  as  they  served  in  the  capacity  of  missionaries  in  the 
United  States.^ 

Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  effect  practical  measures  whereby  the  local 
hierarchy  would  be  enabled  to  control  the  Greek  people  who 
had  no  priest  of  their  own  rite  to  administer  to  them,  so  that 
they  might  be  served  by  the  Latin  clergy.     In  1894  Leo  XIII 

^  Letter  of  Card.  Ledochowski  to  Card.  Gibbons,  10  May,  1892. 
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issued  a  decree  which  laid  down  certain  rules  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  Greek  and  Latin  Catholics  in  worship  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.^  Later  on,  i  May, 
1897,  there  was  issued  another  instruction,  which  still  further 
extended  the  privileges  of  intercommunion;  it  practically  per- 
mitted all  Greek  Catholics  to  conform  to  the  Latin  rite  while 
resident  in  America.  At  the  same  time  the  Holy  See  urged 
upon  the  Latin  bishops  within  whose  dioceses  large  numbers 
of  Greek,  and  especially  Ruthenian,  Catholics  were  to  be  found, 
that  they  delegate  some  able  and  trustworthy  member  of  the 
Ruthenian  clergy  or  a  Latin  priest  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
them,  to  act  as  the  bishop's  vicar  and  pastoral  representative  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  Such 
has  been  the  status  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  concerning  the 
Greek  Catholics  in  the  United  States  up  to  very  recent  times. 

Owing  to  what  must  appear  as  a  want  of  energetic  or  intel- 
ligent cooperation  with  the  Holy  See  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  clergy,  numerous  defections  have  occurred,  taking  thous- 
ands of  Catholics  into  the  Russian  Schismatic  Church.  In 
many  cases,  too,  Oriental  priests,  acting  like  adventurers  anxi- 
ous to  enrich  themselves,  have  established  independent  con- 
gregations, exercising  faculties  without  right  or  jurisdiction 
on  the  one  hand,  and  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  fear  of 
popular  disturbances,  on  the  other.  Probably  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  these  Catholics  belong  to  the  Slav  nation,  known  as 
Ruthenians.  A  new  phase  of  ecclesiastical  administration  has 
just  been  entered  upon,  in  their  behalf,  by  the  publication  of 
a  document  appointing  a  bishop  who  is  to  exercise  vicarious 
jurisdiction  and  to  safeguard  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  Ruthe- 
nian Greek  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

The  Establishment  of  a  Ruthenian  Bishop  for  the 
United  States. 
By  the  Apostolic  Letter  Ea  semper,^   Pius   X  places  all 

2  This  decree  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  regulations  issued  by  Bene- 
dict XIV  in  his  Constitution  Demandatam,  24  December,  1743,  for  Greek 
Melchites  of  the  Turkish  dominion. 

3  See  "Analecta"  of  this  number,  pp.  512  ff. 
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Catholics  of  the  Ruthenian  (Greek)  rite,  resident  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  bishop  of  the  same 
rite,  who  is  to  receive  his  jurisdiction  from  the  Ordinaries  in 
whose  dioceses  he  is  to  perform  his  ministrations.  The  Let- 
ter, under  date  of  14  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Basil  the  Great, 
Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  is  addressed  to  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  the  Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  who  is  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  on 
whom  devolves  the  supervision  of  its  faithful  observance  in 
all  cases.  In  a  brief  introduction  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  sets 
forth  the  motive  which  prompted  the  document,  and  expresses 
the  confident  hope  that  its  observance  will  produce  salutary- 
effects,  tending  to  true  union  in  faith  and  charity.  Then  fol- 
low an  exposition  of  the  offices  of  the  newly-appointed  bishop, 
and  the  code  of  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  relations  of  the 
bishop  with  the  clergy  and  people.  These  laws  are  set  forth 
in  thirty-six  articles,  grouped  under  four  heads:  Position  of 
the  Ruthenian  Bishop;  Functions  of  the  Ruthenian  Clergy; 
Relations  of  the  Ruthenian  Laity  to  the  Clergy  and  vice 
versa;  Intermarriage  of  Ruthenian  and  Latin  Catholics. 

The  Position   of  the  Ruthenian   Bishop. 

The  Ruthenian  bishop  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Holy  See, 
without  intervention,  at  present,  of  the  votes  of  the  American 
bishops  or  the  clergy.  In  the  same  manner  he  receives  his 
primary  jurisdiction  immediately  from  Rome.  Hence,  al- 
though the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  in  different  dioceses 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  local  Ordinary,  the  Ruthenian 
bishop  renders  the  account  of  his  administration  to  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  as  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See.  In  like 
manner  the  Apostolic  Delegate  becomes  the  regular  interpreter 
and  custodian  of  the  rights  accorded  to  the  Ruthenian  bishop 
through  the  Ordinaries.  Accordingly,  all  cases  of  contention 
or  doubt  that  may  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  new  bishop's 
functions,  are  to  be  referred  for  arbitration  and  settlement 
to  the  Delegate,  who  is  on  the  ground  and  capable  of  fami- 
liarizing himself  with  the  circumstances  and  interests  involved 
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in  the  complaint.  There  remains,  of  course,  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  authority  of  Rome;  but,  until  the  Holy 
See  shall  have  reversed  the  former  decision,  it  shall  remain 
in  actual  force. 

The  episcopal  functions  which  the  Ruthenian  bishop  is  em- 
powered to  exercise,  tend  toward  the  maintenance,  in  its  ori- 
ginal integrity,  of  the  Oriental  (Ruthenian)  rite.  He  is  to 
consecrate  the  -Sacred  Oils  for  the  use  of  the  Ruthenian 
clergy,  to  dedicate  their  churches,  administer  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation,  and  generally  to  officiate  at  solemn  pontificals 
in  the  Ruthenian  rite.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  ordain  clerics  of 
the  Ruthenian  Church,  provided  the  latter  are  duly  furnished 
with  dimissorial  letters  from  the  Ordinary  to  whose  local 
jurisdiction  they  belong. 

The  Ruthenian  bishop  is  commissioned  likewise  to  make 
regular  and  canonical  visitations  to  the  parishes  and  missions 
of  his  rite.  For  this  he  must  obtain  a  written  permission 
from  each  of  the  Ordinaries  whose  dioceses  he  visits  and  from 
whom  he  obtains  the  requisite  faculties  for  the  exercise  of  his 
jurisdiction,  whether  it  be  instructive  or  corrective.  Accord- 
ing to  pontifical  prescription,*  these  canonical  visitations  should 
take  place  annually  or  at  least  every  other  year.  On  these 
occasions  the  rectors  of  churches  are  bound  to  present  a  de- 
tailed account  of  their  administration,  particularly  of  the 
income  and  the  condition  of  property  belonging  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  receipts  of  moneys  for  the  church  are  to  be  credited 
to  the  congregation,  and  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  salary 
and  perquisites  of  the  pastor.  All  titles  of  church  property 
are  to  be  consigned  to  the  Ordinary  or  to  trustees  of  whom 
the  Ordinary  approves.  The  result  of  these  visitations  is  to 
be  communicated  to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  have 
taken  place,  by  way  of  a  report  upon  the  moral  and  economic 
standing  of  the  Ruthenian  parishes.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Ruthenian  bishop  is  obliged  to  make  an  accurate  and  complete 
triennial  report  concerning  the  moral  and  material  status  of 

*  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XXIV,  3;  Bened.  XJV,  Syn.  IV,  3,  3- 
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the  Ruthenian  parishes  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  who  is  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  S.  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda. 

The  salary  of  the  Ruthenian  bishop  is  to  be  supplied  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  cathedraticum,  that  is  to  say,  by 
a  proportionate  taxation  of  the  different  Ruthenian  communi- 
ties for  whose  benefit  the  Ruthenian  bishop  acts.  Ordinarily 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  respective  diocesan  statutes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dignity  are  to  be  observed.  The 
Ruthenian  bishop's  residence,  for  the  time  being,  is  to  be  in 
Philadelphia. 

Status  of  the  Ruthenian  Clergy. 

The  priests  who  minister  at  present  to  the  Ruthenian  faith- 
ful are  almost  exclusively  emigrants  from  Austria-Hungary. 
In  future  their  places  are  to  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  candi- 
dates educated  in  America,  either  in  theological  seminaries  of 
their  own  rite,  or  (so  long  as  such  seminaries  have  not  been 
established)  in  the  Latin  seminaries  of  the  American  dioceses 
in  which  they  were  born  or  have  acquired  domicile.  Only 
such  candidates  as  take  the  vow  of  celibacy  will  be  hence- 
forth admitted  to  ordination  in  the  United  States.  The  Ruth- 
enian bishop  is  required,  nevertheless,  to  take  active  measures, 
in  concert  with  the  Apostolic  Delegate  and  the  various  Ordin- 
aries concerned,  for  the  establishment  of  Ruthenian  theologi- 
cal seminaries. 

In  the  meantime  pastoral  vacancies  in  the  Ruthenian  mis- 
sion are  to  be  filled  by  such  Ruthenian  priests  as  may  be  found 
suitable  within  the  diocese  where  the  vacancy  exists.  If  a 
bishop  has  no  Ruthenian  priest  capable  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility, he  may  apply  to  any  other  bishop  who  can  sup- 
ply the  need  from  the  ranks  of  his  own  clergy.  If  all  efforts 
to  supply  a  Ruthenian  priest  from  the  American  missions 
fail,  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  is  to  be  notified 
and  it  will  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  a  priest.  In  re- 
spect of  the  qualifications  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Ruth- 
enian priest  not  ordained  in  America  for  assuming  pastoral 
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charge,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  ordains  that  he  be  a  celibate, 
or  at  least  a  widower  without  children,  of  untainted  reputa- 
tion, zeal,  and  piety,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  and  cultured, 
a  true  priest,  hicri  non  cupidus,  that  is,  not  making  of  his 
priestly  calling  a  business  to  enrich  himself;  and,  lastly,  free 
from  any  attachment  to  political  factions. 

Every  Ruthenian  priest  who  is  called  to  assume  missionary 
work  in  the  United  States  must  obtain  from  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda  a  letter  permitting  his  going  to 
America  and  specifying  the  particular  Ruthenian  mission  to 
which  he  is  to  go.  All  such  priests,  although  they  remain 
perpetually  incardinated  in  the  diocese  from  which  they  come, 
receive  and  exercise  their  faculties  in  absolute  independence 
of  the  Ruthenian  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  of  their  origin  dur- 
ing the  time  they  spend  in  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  original 
diocese  at  home,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Ordinary 
in  whose  diocese  they  are  at  the  time  doing  missionary  work. 
If  they  wish  to  transfer  their  pastoral  charge  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  they  need  in  every  case  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary 
in  whose  diocese  they  are,  as  well  as  of  the  Ordinary  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  wish  to  be  transferred.  They  are  instructed 
to  inform  the  Ruthenian  bishop  also. 

Ruthenian  students  who  are  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  place  of  their  birth  or  domicile, 
are  incardinated  in  that  diocese  whose  bishop  accepts  them 
and  at  whose  hands  they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  stabil- 
ity in  missionary  service.  If  they  wish  later  on  to  be  affiliated 
to  another  diocese,  they  require  the  consent  of  their  Ordinary 
as  well  as  that  of  the  bishop  into  whose  diocese  they  seek  adop- 
tion.   They  are  to  inform  the  Ruthenian  bishop  of  the  change. 

Ruthenian  priests  are  removable  ad  nutum  Ordinarii  loci; 
but  there  must  be  a  just  and  serious  cause  for  the  removal,  lest 
it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  incumbent.  Such  changes  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Ruthenian  bishop,  presumably  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Ordinary  or  through  the  chancellor.  If  a  priest 
feel  that  he  is  unfairly  treated  in  the  removal,  he  may  lodge 
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an  appeal  with  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington,  who  is 
to  give  his  decision  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
appeal.  In  a  last  instance  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Holy- 
See.  But  in  all  such  cases  of  appeal,  which  are  termed  in 
devohitivo,  the  previous  judgment  stands  until  it  is  reversed 
or  amended. 

In  regard  to  the  salaries,  perquisites,  and  general  main- 
tenance of  the  Ruthenian  clergy,  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  interpreted  by  the  dio- 
cesan statutes,  are  to  be  observed  in  accordance  with  custom 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Ruthenian  bishop. 

The  Relations  of  the  Ruthenian  Faithful  to  the 

Clergy. 

The  Ruthenian  people  who  have  their  own  pastors  are  sub- 
ject to  them  and  to  the  regulations  of  their  native  rite.  As 
regards  feast  days  and  fasts,  however,  they  are  free  to  con- 
form to  the  legitimate  customs  of  the  district  in  which  they 
happen  to  dwell.  On  all  Sundays,  and  on  such  holidays  as  are 
celebrated  simultaneously  in  the  Latin  and  Ruthenian  churches, 
they  are  bound  to  conform  to  their  own  rite  in  their  own 
churches,  where  they  have  such.  On  other  days,  and  where 
they  have  no  priest  or  church  of  their  own  rite  or  none  con- 
veniently near,  they  should  attend  worship  in  the  Latin 
church;  but  this  act  does  not  imply  that  they  abandon  their 
own  rite.  Any  Catholic  of  the  Ruthenian  rite  may  go  to  con- 
fession to  a  Latin  priest,  even  if  there  is  a  Ruthenian  priest 
at  hand.  The  faculties  as  well  as  the  censures  and  reserva- 
tions are  the  same  for  Latin  and  Greek  Catholics  in  the  United 
States. 

If,  however,  the  Ruthenian  Catholics  have  acquired  an  ac- 
tual and  permanent  domicile  in  the  United  States,  and  wish  to 
pass  over  to  the  Latin  rite,  they  are  free  to  do  so;  but  they 
must  apply  to  the  Holy  See  for  permission;  and  if  they  should 
subsequently  return  to  their  own  country  and  feel  the  need 
of  returning  to  the  old  form  of  worship,  they  may  again  ap- 
ply to  the  Holy  See,  and  obtain  leave  to  do  so. 
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A  priest  of  the  Latin  rite  who  makes  any  attempt  to  induce 
a  Ruthenian  Catholic  to  leave  his  own  rite  and  to  become  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  parish,  falls  under  Apostolic  censure 
ferendae  sententiae. 

Marriages  Between  Ruthenian  and  Latin  Catholics. 

Whilst  marriages  between  Ruthenians  and  Latins  are  in 
no  wise  restricted,  the  Latin  party  is  bound,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  preserve  his  or  her  rite.  The  Ruthenian  wife, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  free  to  adopt  the  religious  rite  of  her 
Latin  husband,  either  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  or  at  any 
subsequent  time.  But  when  she  has  done  so,  she  is  no  longer 
free,  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  to  return  to  the  Greek 
rite.  After  his  death  she  may  do  so.  In  the  matter  of  fasts 
and  the  observance  of  feast  days  the  Ruthenian  wife  may  al- 
ways conform  to  the  practice  of  her  Latin  husband,  even  if  she 
does  not  accept  his  rite  in  other  respects.  In  like  manner  the 
Ruthenian  husband  may  adopt  the  Latin  rite  of  his  wife,  or 
conform  to  the  practice  of  the  Latin  Church  in  matters  of 
fasting  or  the  observance  of  feast  days.  After  her  death  he  is 
free  to  remain  in  the  Latin  rite,  or  to  return  to  the  Ruthenian. 

The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  case  of  a  Latin  husband  and 
a  Ruthenian  wife  is  invariably  performed  by  the  priest  of  the 
Latin  rite  in  the  Latin  church.  When  the  husband  belongs 
to  the  Ruthenian  rite  and  the  wife  to  the  Latin,  they  are  free 
to  celebrate  their  marriage  either  in  the  Ruthenian  or  in  the 
Latin  church,  according  to  the  respective  rite. 

Where  husband  and  wife  retain  their  separate  rites,  each  of 
them  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  pastoral  care  of  his  or  her 
respective  parish  priest,  who  is  to  administer  to  the  members  of 
his  own  flock  in  all  such  cases  as  Paschal  Communion,  Viati- 
cum, and  Extreme  Unction,  Burial  Service,  unless  prompted  in 
case  of  necessity  to  assist  those  of  a  different  rite. 

Children  born  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  baptized  in  the 
Latin  rite  if  the  father  is  Latin  and  the  mother  Ruthenian.  If 
the  father  is  Ruthenian  and  the  mother  Latin,  the  parents  are 
free  to    have  their  child  baptized  either  in  the  Ruthenian,  or, 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Ruthenian  father,  in  the  Latin  church, 
according  to  the  respective  rites  of  these  churches.  The  chil- 
dren come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  priest  accord- 
ing to  whose  rite  they  have  been  legitimately  baptized.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  cases  where  baptism 
in  the  alien  rite  was  administered  under  stress  of  necessity, 
such  as  imminent  danger  of  death  or  the  absence  of  a  priest 
who  could  administer  baptism  according  to  the  rite  professed 
by  the  parents.  In  these  cases  the  child  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  rite  of  its  parents,  no  matter  who  baptized  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  and  regulations  made  by 
the  Holy  See  for  the  spiritual  protection  of  the  Ruthenian 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  They  are  to  go  into  effect 
immediately,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Rev.  Ortynski 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Ruthenian  rite  renders  their  execution 
possible.  The  Apostolic  Delegate  is  especially  charged  with 
the  promulgation  of  these  regulations,  and  he  is  empowered 
to  subdelegate  some  ecclesiastical  official  to  aid  him  in  the 
promulgation  and  observance  of  the  same.  Within  six  months 
an  official  report  is  to  be  filed  by  Monsignor  Falconio  regard- 
ing the  steps  he  has  taken  in  this  matter,  which  report  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 

This  latter  requirement  is  in  line  with  the  method  pursued 
under  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff's  administration.  He  makes 
laws;  but  he  is  not  satisfied  with  their  mere  publication.  He 
insists  on  their  execution,  and  defines  in  advance  the  term  when 
the  report  of  what  has  actually  been  done  to  secure  their  ob- 
servance, is  to  be  made  to  the  Holy  See.  We  note  the  same 
thing  in  the  reforms  commanded  for  Italy.  The  visitations 
of  seminaries,  the  examinations  of  episcopal  curias,  the  re- 
vision of  the  Roman  parish  system,  the  reports  required  from 
the  bishops  regarding  the  temporal  and  spiritual  administra- 
tion of  religious  communities  within  their  jurisdiction — ^these 
are  steps  toward  an  internal  reform  which,  beginning  at  Rome, 
shows  every  sign  of  being  carried  into  the  wider  field  of  the 
Universal  Church.     When  the  time  comes,  we  shall  find  that 
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the  progress  made  toward  the  introduction  of  liturgical 
music,  the  reform  of  studies  and  discipline  in  the  diocesan 
seminaries,  and  the  correction  of  abuses  in  pastoral  adminis- 
tration, will  have  been  accurately  gauged  by  the  pontifical 
authorities,  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  the  Holy 
See  is  apt  to  follow  the  practical  test  of  efficiency  rather  than 
the  precedent  of  elections  subject  to  favor  or  accident. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EPITAPHS. 


THE  value  of  monumental  records  and  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  general  public 
of  this  generation ;  and  yet  what  archives  they  are !  Year  by 
year,  century  after  century,  they  silently  but  effectively  pre- 
serve and  proclaim  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
rescue  from  oblivion  stray  pages  of  local  history,  or  recount 
and  immortalize  the  deeds  of  many  a  "  hero  of  the  valley  " : 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

There  is  yet  a  further  reason  why  epitaphs  have  a  claim  on 
our  study  and  reverence.  It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstance;  but  who  dare  deny  the  other  half  of 
the  truth,  namely,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  fashion  ?  This 
siren  not  only  dominates,  but  practically  permeates  our  whole 
sublunary  existence.  Fashion  prescribes  our  attire,  regu- 
lates our  diet,  orders  our  recreations;  fashion  guides  our 
artistic  tastes  and  moulds  our  opinions;  fashion  tyrannizes 
over  our  domestic  exchequer.  In  these  days  of  publicity  and 
public  duties,  fashion  invades  our  closet  and  controls  even 
our  hours  of  repose  and  privacy.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  now,  fashion  is  beginning  even  to  influence  our  morals. 
Mrs.  Grundy  does  indeed  loom  big  on  the  horizon  of  every- 
man's  individuality,  and  powerful  forsooth  is  her  sway: 
hardly  any  one  dares  withstand  her. 

Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find,  not  only  a  history,  but  also 
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fashions,  in  the  matter  of  epitaphs  and  burials,  according  to 
the  period,  nationality,  or  rank  of  the  deceased.  "  In  the 
most  remote  epoch  of  the  world's  history  we  find  that  the 
dead  were  treated  with  respect,  not  to  say  worshipped;  for  a 
natural  sentiment  leads  savage  as  well  as  civilized  man  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  the  bodies  of  those  for  whom 
he  once  felt  affection,  esteem,  or  fear.  Such  is  the  moral 
principle  of  the  various  modes  of  burial  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively practised,  viz.,  embalmment,  incineration,  interment." 
No  work  of  art  is  more  curious,  or  fuller  of  historical  infor- 
mation, than  the  funeral  monuments  of  all  ages.  But  it 
must  be  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  coffin 
and  the  tomb,  one  being  the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  other 
only  a  monument  raised  to  mark  the  spot  in  which  the  coffin 
has  been  interred.  Let  us  cursorily  consider  a  few  words, 
connected  with  inscriptions  and  monumental  erections  to  the 
dead,  which  are  now  in  general  use. 

Sepulchre  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  best.  At  first 
it  meant  merely  a  grave,  but  later  it  signified  an  ornamental 
tomb,  a  monument.  Sepulcra  has  been  somewhat  fancifully 
read  "  semi-pulchra "  (half-fair,  or  beautiful),  in  allusion 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  tomb,  which  is  ornamented,  whilst 
the  interior,  containing  only  the  mortal  remains,  is  shrouded 
in  darkness  or  obscurity. 

Monument  literally  means  a  memorial.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  grave.  Xenophon  says  they  were  erected  only 
for  soldiers  whose  bodies  could  not  easily  be  found.  And  a 
cenotaph  means  an  empty  tomb :  a  monumental  erection  to  one 
whose  remains  are  not  contained  within. 

Bust  (Latin:  bustum)  is,  more  properly,  confined  to  the 
Romans,  in  their  practice  of  cremating  their  dead.  The  term 
is  strictly  applied  to  the  burial  of  a  body  in  the  same  place  in 
which  it  had  been  burnt.  And  from  this  it  came  to  be  used  as 
signifying  a  tomb. 

Mausoleum  generally  means  a  sumptuous  and  gigantic 
tomb.  Its  derivation  has  been  attributed  to  the  conduct  of 
Artemisia,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Mausolus.     So  intense  was 
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her  grief  at  his  death,  that  she  drank  in  her  liquor  the  ashes 
of  his  body,  and  erected  so  grand  a  monument  that  it  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The 
monument  received  the  name  of  "  Mausoleum  "  and  this  term 
has  ever  since  been  applied  to  all  similar  erections  of  extra- 
ordinary extent  or  splendor. 

The  mound  and  the  pyramid  constitute  the  earliest  monu- 
ments; then  followed  the  erection  of  pillars,  and  subsequently 
the  recording  of  inscriptions.  The  Egyptians  may  lay  claim 
to  be  the  earliest  recorders  of  this  description,  by  the  writing 
of  their  names,  their  descent,  and  their  functions,  upon  their 
sarcophagi  and  coffins. 

Sepulchral  monuments  of  different  countries  are,  then,  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.  They  largely  help  to  constitute  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  arts.  The  epitaphs  of  Great 
Britain,  in  particular,  mark  the  diversity  of  sentiment  and 
literary  taste  prevailing  at  different  periods  of  its  history. 
Although  they  will  be  found  often  not  to  admit  of  any  severe 
grammatical  criticism,  it  is  to  the  sentiment  which  they  are 
intended  to  convey  that  our  attention  should  be  carefully 
directed.  Camden  traces  the  origin  of  epitaphs  to  the  schol- 
ars of  Linus,  the  Theban  poet,  who,  he  says,  first  bewailed 
their  master,  when  he  was  slain,  in  doleful  verse,  called  of 
him  ^linum  and  afterwards  Epitaphia,  for  they  were  first 
sung  at  burials,  and  afterwards  engraved  upon  the  sepulchres. 
They  were  also  called  Eidogia  and  Tituli  by  the  Romans; 
but  by  the  early  English  by  a  mere  English  compound-word 
signifying  a  burial-song.  This  burial-song  was  frequently  ex- 
tended to  too  great  a  length;  hence  Plato — as  quoted  by 
Cicero  in  De  Legibus — made  a  law  that  an  epitaph  should  be 
comprised  in  four  verses. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  epitaphs,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  much  justice  in  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  "  nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion  is  both  the  inter- 
est and  duty  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  we  find  no  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters  that  omitted  to  grace  the 
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tombs  of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical  inscrip- 
tions." And,  in  one  of  the  conversations  recorded  by  Bos- 
well,  the  great  moralist  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  writer 
of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  considered  as  saying  nothing  but 
what  is  strictly  true ;  allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree 
of  exaggerated  praise — "  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not 
upon  his  oath." 

The  object  in  the  erection  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  is 
twofold:  first,  to  record  the  identity  and  character  of  the 
deceased;  secondly,  to  remind  us  of  mortality.  The  Egyp- 
tians— the  earliest  people  of  whom  we  have  truly  satisfac- 
tory records — attained  this  not  only  by  the  erection  of  their 
extraordinary  tombs  and  temples,  but  also  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  retention  of  them 
for  a  time  even  in  their  own  homes. 

Greek  sepulchral  monuments  are  not  so  numerous  as  Ro- 
man, but  the  Grecian  epitaphs  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
beauty  and  fertility  of  expression.  The  Greeks  wrote  their 
epitaphs  in  elegaic  verse,  and  afterwards  in  prose.  They 
were  very  commonly  epigrammatic. 

The  following,  inscribed  on  two  neighboring  tombs,  is  at- 
tributed to  Plato: 

This  is  a  sailor's — that  a  ploughman's  tomb — 
Thus  sea  and  land  abide  one  common  doom. 

There  is  much  feeling  in  the  following: 

Drop  o'er  Antibia's  grave  a  pious  tear; 
For  virtue,  beauty,  wit,  lie  buried  here. 
Full  many  a  suitor  sought  her  father's  hall, 
To  gain  the  virgin's  love :  but  Death,  o'er  all, 
Claimed  due  precedence :  who  shall  Death  withstand  ? 
Their  hopes  were  blasted  by  his  ruthless  hand. 

From  another  source  we  take  the  following: 

Grieve  not,  Philoenis,  though  condemned  to  die 

Far  from  thy  parent  soil  and  native  sky; 

Though  strangers'  hands  must  raise  thy  funeral  pile, 

And  lay  thy  ashes  in  a  foreign  isle : 

To  all  on  Death's  last  dreary  journey  bound, 

The  road  is  equal,  and  alike  the  ground. 
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The  epigrammatic  style  of  many  of  the  Grecian  epitaphs 
is  well  illustrated  in  that  ascribed  to  Anacreon,  on  the  tomb 
of  Timocritus: 

Timocritus  adorns  this  humble  grave ; 

Mars  spares  the  coward,  and  destroys  the  brave. 

The  Greeks  appeared  to  have  not  considered  the  insertion 
of  the  deceased's  name  as  essential  to  an  inscription.  But 
it  was  common — and,  indeed,  esteemed  a  duty — among  them, 
to  inscribe  epitaphs  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  war  and  fallen  in  battle.  There  are  several  instances  of 
this  to  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae. 

The  Romans  erected  their  monuments  by  the  highway,  that 
they  might  become  constant  objects  of  attention.  These, 
however,  offered  scarcely  anything  beyond  the  inscription  of 
the  name,  and  perhaps  the  consulate  under  which  the  indiv- 
idual lived.  It  was  the  position  of  the  monuments  by  the 
roadside  that  gave  rise  to  the  address  so  commonly  found 
upon  them,  as  **  Siste  Viator,"  "Aspice  Viator,"  "  Cave 
Viator,"  etc. 

The  Romans  held  the  number  XVII  as  unlucky,  and  es- 
teemed it  the  number  of  death.  By  writing  the  number 
seventeen  thus:  VIXI  (i.  e.,  VI  -f-  XI  =  XVII)  the  Latin 
word  vixi  is  formed,  which  implies,  "  I  have  ceased  to  live." 
But  the  most  frequent  expressions  on  the  Roman  tombs,  both 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  times,  was  a  passage  from  Tacitus: 
Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  i.  e.  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  thee.  And 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  favorite  wish  of  the  ancients — 
namely,  the  idea  of  the  earth  lying  lightly  on  the  body  of  the 
person  interred — may  have  suggested  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed,  of  raising  cells  of  heaped  stones  or  sods  within 
the  vast  barrows  (or  tumuli)  afterwards  heaped  over  them. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  extend 
epitaphs  by  holding  out  to  the  living  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  catacombs  of  Rome  offer  some 
very  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

There  is  one  remarkable  Roman  inscription  belonging  to 
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the  fifth  century,  to  the  wife  of  a  priest,  which  bears  testi- 
mony to  a  behef  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
A  translation  of  it  runs  thus :  "  Pretonia,  a  priest's  wife,  the 
type  of  modesty,  in  this  place  I  lay  my  bones:  spare  your 
tears,  dear  husband  and  daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried  in  peace, 
on  the  third  Nones  of  October,  in  the  Consulate  of  Festus  " 
(i.  e.  472  A.  D.). 

Epitaphs  of  the  Romano-British  period  were,  like  those 
of  the  Romans,  very  simple,  there  being  little  beyond  the  name 
and  offices  of  the  deceased,  or  with  the  addition  of  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  "Manes"  (infernal  deities)  of  the  deceased,  to- 
gether with  an  occasional  mention  of  the  name  of  the  person 
who  erected  or  inscribed  the  monument. 

The  epitaphs  belonging  to  the  Saxon  period  in  England 
consist  of  little  more  than  simple  inscriptions;  and  the  in- 
stances recorded  of  them  are  few  in  number.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  some  were  discovered  at  Hartlepool. 
They  date  back  to,  probably,  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
A  noble  Northumbrian  lady  named  Heiu — the  first  to  make 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith  in  that  kingdom — established 
(within  fifty  years  after  the  advent  of  St.  Augustine  to  Eng- 
land, and  about  the  time  St.  Aidan  became  the  first  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne)  a  convent  at  Hartlepool,  of  which  she  be- 
came the  first  abbess,  continuing  that  office  until  about  649 
A.  D.,  when  she  removed  to  Tadcaster.  In  her  place  she  left 
St.  Hilda  (the  daughter  of  Hereric,  the  nephew  of  King 
Eaduini),  a  lady  of  singular  piety  and  administrative  talent. 
The  convent  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  be. 

It  is  therefore  not  very  surprising  that  all  records  in  re- 
gard to  it  should  have  been  lost;  and  it  was  not  until  1833, 
while  making  excavations  in  a  field  called  "  Cross  Close ", 
that  the  remains  of  a  cemetery  were  discovered.  At  a  depth 
of  not  three  and  one  half  feet  from  the  surface,  on  a  lime- 
stone rock,  several  skeletons  (all  apparently  of  females)  were 
observed  placed  in  two  rows,  lying  north  and  south,  with  the 
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heads  placed  upon  flat  stones  as  pillows,  with  larger  stones 
above  them,  marked  with  crosses  and  inscriptions  in  Saxon  and 
runic  characters.  A  few  of  these  escaped  annihilation. 
Number  one  was  a  Saxon  tombstone,  having  a  cross  incised, 
with  alpha  and  omega  in  the  divisions  formed  by  the  upper 
branch  of  the  cross,  whilst  in  those  beneath  was  engraved,  in 
runic  letters,  the  female  name  Hildithryth.  Number  two  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  number  one,  with 
another  female  name  Hilddigyth,  also  in  runic  characters. 
Number  three  has  a  similar  cross  to  number  two;  but  the 
inscription  is  in  Saxon  lettering,  and  reads  Edilvini.  Num- 
ber four  is  of  like  character  to  number  three,  but  is  a  tomb- 
stone for  two  persons,  whose  names  are  preceded  by  a  soli- 
citation for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful :  "Ora  pro  Vermond  " 
being  in  one  division,  and  "  Torhtsvid  "  in  the  other.  Num- 
ber five  is  still  more  remarkable,  for  there  are  two  inscrip- 
tions petitioning  prayers  for  those  mentioned  in  numbers  three 
and  four :  "  Orate  pro  Edilvini  " ;  **  Orate  pro  Vermond  et 
Torhtsvid."  In  this  instance  the  cross  varies  in  form,  and 
is  in  relief.  The  place  where  the  above  five  interesting  re- 
mains were  discovered  was  the  field  called  the  Cross  Close 
in  Hartlepool,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  connected 
with  these  monuments. 

Five  years  later  (in  1838)  further  excavations  were  made, 
and  other  interesting  relics  obtained,  among  which  number 
six  was  unearthed.  It  was  an  incised  cross,  with  the  alpha 
and  omega,  and  the  name  Berchtgyd  in  Saxon  letters.  An- 
other five  years  elapsed,  and  (in  1843)  two  more  Saxon  tomb- 
stones were  discovered.  Number  seven  was  a  Saxon  tomb- 
stone bearing  an  engraved  cross,  and  the  inscription  *^  Hane- 
gnevd  " ;  which  is  also  probably  a  name,  but  if  so,  the  form 
is  singular.  Number  eight  was  a  cross  of  elegant  form  and 
design.  All  that  remained  of  the  inscription  was  "  Vgvid." 
With  the  discovery  of  these  tombstones,  skeletons  were  found, 
and  various  antiquities  denoting  the  time  to  which  the  above 
inscriptions  belonged.  The  names  on  these  Saxon  grave- 
stones are — with  the  exception  of  Vermond  and  Edilvini — 
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those  of  females;  and  the  works  of  Venerable  Bede  mention 
names  similar  to  those  inscribed  on  these  monumental  stones : 
Bregusuid  was  the  mother  of  St.  Hilda,  and  Hersuid  was  St. 
Hilda's  sister.  Hildilid  was  Abbess  of  Barking,  Eadgyd  and 
Torchtgyd  were  nuns  in  the  same  monastery.  And  Frigyd 
was  Abbess  of  Hackness. 

The  Saxons  were,  at  a  late  period,  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
richly  sculptured  crosses  in  places  devoted  to  burial,  and  num- 
ber eight  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  combination  of  extreme 
simplicity  and  rich  elegance  in  design.  It  is  very  significant, 
too,  that  the  characters  used  on  the  above  stones  bear  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  those  employed  in  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  in  the  well-known  Gospels  of  St. 
Columb  and  St.  Ceadda,  and  the  Books  of  Kells  and  Armagh. 
Furthermore,  similarly  formed  crosses  to  those  on  the  Hartle- 
pool stones  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  Irish  monasteries. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  epitaphs  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  general  use  until  after  the  eleventh  century. 
The  few  that  have  been  found  that  are  of  earlier  date  are  in 
Latin.  Specimens  of  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Bede,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  other  early  writers.  The  in- 
stances quoted  are  epitaphs  chiefly  on  royal  personages  or 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  By  a  study  of  the  epita- 
phial  writings  still  preserved  in  England  we  find  that  in  Early 
English  times  inscriptions  were  prohibited  to  be  engraved  on 
any  tombs  but  those  belonging  to  persons  distinguished  by 
their  position  or  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  or  virtues. 
"  In  this  respect  the  English  seem  to  have  copied  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  allowed  the  honor  of  epitaphs  only  to  those  men 
who  died  bravely  in  battle,  and  to  those  women  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  chastity.  Hence  arose  the  veneration  with 
which  those  monuments  were  viewed,  and  the  solicitude  enter- 
tained to  protect  them  from  injury.  They  were  esteemed 
sacred,  and  any  violence  offered  to  them  was  punishable  by 
banishment,  condemnation  to  the  mines,  or  even  the  loss  of 
members  of  the  body,  according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  offence,  regard  being  also  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
to  whom  the  tomb  appertained." 
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We  have,  from  a  manuscript  of  St.  Augustine,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  ancient  epitaphs  belonging  to  England.  It  is 
that  of  King  Kenelme,  the  son  of  Kenelphus,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister  Quen- 
dreda,  sometimes  called  Heskebert,  and  hidden  in  a  wood 
in  Staffordshire. 

Leonine  verses  prevailed  in  the  monumental  inscriptions 
of  England  during  the  twelfth  century.  A  good  example  is 
that  of  Gundrada  (the  fifth  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  wife  of  William,  Earl  of  Warrenne)  at  Lewes, 
in  Sussex.  In  1845,  the  tomb  and  remains  were  examined, 
the  leaden  coffins  of  the  earl  and  his  wife — who  were  the 
founders  of  Lewes  Priory — having  been  discovered  in  making 
a  cutting  for  the  Hastings  and  Brighton  Railway,  through  the 
spot  once  so  famous  for  its  Cluniac  Monastery,  founded  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
who  were  the  occupants,  for  their  names  were  inscribed : 

Gundred,  illustrious  branch  of  ducal  race, 
Brought  into  England's  Church  balsamic  grace; 
Pious  as  Mary,  and  as  Martha  kind, 
To  generous  deeds  she  gave  her  virtuous  mind. 
Though  the  cold  tomb  her  Martha's  part  receives, 
Her  Mary's  better  part  for  ever  lives. 
O  holy  Pancras !  keep  with  gracious  care 
A  mother  who  has  made  thy  sons  her  heir. 
On  the  Sixth  Calend  of  June's  fatal  morn 
The  marble  frame,  by  inward  struggles  torn, 
Freed  the  pure  soul,  which  upwards  bent  its  way 
To  realms  of  love,  and  scenes  of  endless  day. 

French  epitaphs  were  common  in  England  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  continued  in  use  even  into  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  specimen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
on  Edward,  the  Black  Prince  (who  died  in  1376),  affords  an 
excellent  example.  An  earlier  instance  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury is  found  at  Lewes,  on  John  Warren,  the  seventh  earl  of 
Surrey,  who  died  in  1304.  The  king  ordered  prayers  for 
his  soul  to  be  said  throughout  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  forty  days'  indulgence  was  given  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  several  of  the  bishops,  to  all  who  should  pray 
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for  his  soul.  An  early  fifteenth-century  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  on  Catherine  Swin- 
ford,  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  An  early  epitaph,  written 
in  old  English,  is  found  at  Thornhill,  Yorkshire,  to  a  member 
of  the  Saville  family.  It  may  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  And  at  Wanlip,  Leicestershire,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Walsh  and  lady,  there  is  a  brass  be- 
longing to  the  close  of  the  same  century,  dated  1393.  In 
Salle  church,  Norfolk,  on  a  brass  (dated  1454)  is  represented 
an  emaciated  figure  in  a  sheet.  This  is  given  in  Cotman's 
Monumental  Brasses,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  representa- 
tion known  of  a  skeleton  on  a  brass,  in  England. 

In  St.  Antholin's  there  is  an  inscription  to  a  Doctor  Lemp- 
ster,  who  died  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Tudor  period.  It 
is  dated  1487,  and  has  peculiar  interest  in  affording  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  images  in  English  churches  at  that  time : 

Under  this  marbl  ston,  lyth  the  body  of  Master  Walter  Lempster, 
doctor  of  phisick,  and  also  phisition  to  the  high  and  mighty  prynce  Hen. 
VII,  whych  Master  Lempster  gayve  unto  thys  chyrch  too  cheynes  of  fyne 
gold,  weying  xiiii  ounces  and  a  quarter,  for  to  make  a  certeyn  ornament, 
to  put  on  the  blessyd  body  of  our  Saviour  Jesu.  He  died  the  ix  of 
March,  M.cccclxxxvij.     Whos  sowl  God  pardon. 

Even  previous  to  the  Puritan  times,  and  following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  desolation 
produced  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  splendid  tombs  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  was  very  great,  and 
continued  even  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In 
fact,  to  such  an  extent  was  the  spoliation  carried  that,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  "  Pro- 
clamation against  breaking  or  defacing  of  Monuments  of  anti- 
quitie  being  set  up  in  Churches  or  other  Public  Places  for 
Memory  and  not  for  Superstition  " ;  and  another,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  reign,  charging  the  Justices  of  her  Assize 
"  to  provide  some  remedy  both  for  the  punishment  of  offenders 

and  the  reformation  of  such  practices." 

John  R.  Fryar. 
St.  Edmund's,  Canterbury,  England. 
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THE  PRIEST  AS  TEACHER  OF  HIS  FLOCK 

ALTHOUGH  the  Gospel  differs  from  all  philosophical  sys- 
tems by  its  procedure  and  methods,  yet  it  admirably  har- 
monizes with  every  law  of  mind  and  matter,  and  will  bear  the 
most  searching  analysis,  in  this  respect,  in  every  detail  of  its 
teaching. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  not  to  a  school  or  a 
coterie,  and  it  assumes  the  truth  of  the  great  intuitions  on 
which  the  whole  great  work  of  life  is  based ;  it  does  not  argue 
about  the  soul  or  its  properties,  about  the  definition  of  life,  or 
•the  ultimate  reason  of  joy  or  sorrow;  it  postulates  the  being 
of  God,  His  relations  with  the  world.  His  eternal  love  for  man, 
it  speaks  of  sin  and  justice,  as  if  the  full  nature  of  these  subtle 
things  was  a  commonplace  of  the  popular  mind,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  build  upon  these  immovable  foundations  the  whole 
economy  of  Redemption. 

No  doubt  this  method  had  special  suitability  for  the  society 
to  which  the  Christian  doctrine  was  principally  addressed ;  the 
Hebrew  mind,  even  amid  the  distractions  of  the  Messianic 
period,  was  saturated  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  old 
Testament,  and  this  secured  a  substantial  identity  between 
popular  thought  and  revealed  truth,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
of  arguing  on  the  points  absolutely  woven  into  the  national 
mind. 

But  when  the  time  came  to  convey  the  great  message  to 
peoples  whose  intuitions  had  been  misled,  and  whose  ideals 
were  a  world  away  from  the  right  conception  of  primary 
things,  then  began  not  only  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
its  criticism,  its  exegesis,  its  defence,  and  from  this  terrible 
crucible  its  golden  wisdom  came  forth  in  all  its  lustre.  It 
was  not  enough  for  St.  Paul's  work  that  he  should  announce 
the  Messiah;  this  did  very  well  in  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus or  Antioch ;  there  he  was  understood  by  everyone,  and  his 
thoughts,  however  opposed,  were  at  least  thoroughly  appre- 
hended. But  when  he  was  face  to  face  with  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  unseen  was  as  a  dream,  and  the  heart  con- 
fessed itself  captive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  its  pal- 
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pable  satisfactions,  and  never  even  imagined  the  sublime  lib- 
erty of  the  sons  of  God,  then  his  v^ork  became  apology,  his 
ministry  was  to  show  the  higher  wisdom  the  Church  teaches, 
and  to  apply  it  to  every  need  of  practical  life.^ 

The  work  of  the  ministry  in  our  own  time  is  carried  on  un- 
der circumstances  substantially  like  those  that  met  the  Apos- 
tolic teachers  when  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  Gentile  peoples.  No  doubt  there  are  degrees  in  the  op- 
position offered  to  the  Gospel  among  different  peoples  and 
even  among  different  sections  of  the  same  race  and  country. 

No  one  would  say  that  the  same  methods  would  produce  like 
results  in  secluded  country  parishes,  where  the  movement  of 
speculative  thought  is  scarcely  felt,  and  in  a  university  town, 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  noise  of  controversy,  and  the  work 
of  life  is  principally  the  asking  of  questions  and  the  satisfying 
of  doubts. 

Again,  when  a  national  mind  has  been  for  centuries  under 
the  influence  of  heresy,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  or  of 
atheism,  as  in  Latin  countries,  when  books  and  press-work 
of  every  kind  carry  the  habit  of  negation  into  every  section 
of  the  national  life,  the  work  of  the  priest  must  meet  the 
broader  needs  of  the  people,  by  assuring  them  a  teaching  such 
as  will  undo  the  evil  influences  at  work  in  their  midst,  and 
vindicate  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  truth.^ 

^This  is  evident  from  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epistles  where  he 
exhaustively  deals  with  subjects  which  the  Gospel  narrative  merely  teaches 
in  the  most  summary  way.  The  Baptist,  for  his  hearers,  sufficiently  an- 
nounced the  scope  of  the  mission  of  the  Messiah  by  the  words :  "  Ecce 
Agnus  Dei,  ecce  qui  tollit  peccatum  mundi;"  but  Saint  Paul  had  to  de- 
velop for  his  audience  the  entire  question  of  original  sin,  its  origin  and 
consequences ;  else  his  preaching  would  have  been  a  matter  of  mere  words. 
In  the  same  way  he  treats  of  charity,  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  grace 
of  the  priesthood — all  of  which  great  themes  are  simply  stated  by  the 
Evangelists,  whereas  they  are  argued  and  expounded  by  him. 

2  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christian  teaching  is  of  all  time  and  has 
been  the  motive  of  systematic  defense  of  doctrine  from  the  beginning. 
The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  expressly  states  this  fact  as  the 
reason  of  its  legislation  on  this  head:  "At  vero  quum  haec  divini  verbi 
praedicatio  nunquam  intermitti  in  ecclesia  debeat  tum  certe  hoc  tempore 
majori  studio  et  pietate  elaborandum  est,  ut  sana  et  incorrupta  doctrina 
tanquam  pabulo  vitae  iideles  nutriantur  et  confirmentur."    Praefatio,  No.  5. 
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The  localities  which  preserve  intact  their  simplicity  and  un- 
questioning loyalty  to  Catholic  ideals,  become  fewer  and  rarer 
every  day ;  and  the  process  by  which  they  fall  into  line  with  the 
spirit  of  the  greater  world  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
facility  of  communication  between  the  centers  of  population 
and  the  remote  districts  brings  the  two  extremes  into  daily 
touch.  The  wider  fields  that  are  now  open  to  work  and  talent 
fascinate  young  people  who  are  conscious  of  their  capacity 
and  consequently  ambitious,  and  who  are  easily  overcome  by 
the  subtle  charm  of  a  new  world  where  thought  is  unchained 
and  the  chances  of  an  intenser  life  are  so  likely  to  be  realized. 
These  come  and  go  for  a  while  and  their  presence  is  a  reason 
why  others  should  feel  the  unrest  of  home,  and  the  desire  to 
end  it.  With  these  gradually  enter  new  points  of  view,  a 
more  refined  speech,  and  they  fatally  bring  with  them  also  the 
shadows  of  their  new  surroundings;  the  crude  theories,  the 
easy  morality,  the  impatience  of  control,  which  invariably 
mark  city  life,  pass  into  the  veins  of  their  home-circle  and 
create  new  needs  and  new  perils  which  must  be  met  and  satis- 
fied by  those  who  assume  the  direction  of  the  popular  con- 
science. 

The  formal  way  for  a  pastor  of  souls  to  meet  these  growing 
needs  of  his  people  is  found  in  the  full  and  continuous  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  truths.  These  have  within  them  the  divine . 
force  by  which  they  conquer  and  subdue  every  species  of 
error.  In  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  they  broke  the  power  of 
Grecian  civilization,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Jerome  and  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine,  they  trampled  over  all  the  powers  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  planted  in  the  world's  inmost  heart 
the  seed  of  new  institutions  and  the  promise  of  higher  ideals. 
This  divine  efficacy  still  remains  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  it  must  be  evolved  by  the  spirit  of  charity,^  which 

3  This  spirit  of  charity  which  should  mark  the  action  of  the  pastor  and 
teacher  toward  his  flock  is  admirably  described  by  St.  Augustine:  "  Et 
quia  cum  eadem  omnibus  debeatur  charitas  non  eadem  est  omnibus  adhi- 
bendi  medicina;  alios  curat  aedificare,  alios  contremescit  offendere;  ad 
alios  se  inclinat,  ad  alios  se  erigit;  aliis  blanda;  aliis  severa,  nulli  inimica, 
omnibus  mater.    De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  Cap.. XV. 
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alone  makes  a  priest  ardent  in  his  search  for  souls  and  potent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  work.  The  teaching  Church, 
•while  it  formally  resides  in  the  Holy  See  and  the  Episcopate, 
yet  effectively  communicates  its  wisdom  by  the"  various  chan- 
nels through  which  revealed  truth  reaches  individual  souls. 
These  are  as  many  as  there  are  individuals  who  directly  or  in- 
directly cooperate  in  the  instruction  of  the  faithful:  parents, 
in  the  family  circle,  exercise  a  teaching  function  which  can- 
not be  overestimated;  writers  of  books  which  deal  with  doc- 
trinal and  moral  questions  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
largely  enter  into  the  educational  work  of  the  Church;  but 
the  pastor  of  souls  who,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
undertakes  as  the  zvork  of  his  life  the  function  of  teaching 
his  people  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  Doctrine,  he  in  a  special 
way  is  associated  with  the  Apostolic  College  whose  primary 
charter  was  "  Euntes,  docete !  " 

Consequently,  while  there  is  only  one  sovereign  teacher  in 
the  visible  Church,  and  a  relatively  small  number  who,  as 
bishops,  watch  over  the  integrity  of  doctrine  and  secure  the 
supreme  interests  of  the  Faith  by  keeping  vigilant  eyes  on 
religious  teaching  in  their  dioceses,  there  is  in  every  parish 
an  authorized  School,  where  a  consecrated  minister  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  people,  instructing,  warning,  guiding  individ- 
ual souls,''  and  concentrating  upon  their  destinies  all  the 
lights  and  all  the  comforts  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  He  does 
not  deal  with  propositions  of  abstract  morality,  with  the 
metaphysical  formulas  of  the  Schools;  his  concern  is  with 
living  men  and  women,  whom  he  forms  to  the  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian life  by  the  continuous  systematic  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
truths.  He  knows  the  needs  of  his  people;  he  follows  their 
doubts  and  is  conscious  of  their  dangers;  he  fully  grasps  the 
forces  which  form  their  atmosphere  and  affect  their  tempera- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  speaks  to  them,  his  words  are  winged  with 
the  sympathy  that  comes  from  his  fellowship  as  a  man,  as  well 
as  from  his  zeal  as  a  pastor  and  guide. 

*  "  Et  pro  capacitate  ac  viribus  audientis  proque  ipsius  teraporis  modulo." 
De  Catechisandis  Rudibus.     Cap.  VII. 
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This  parish  school  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing institution  created  by  the  outward  polity  of  the  Church, 
and  has  no  counterpart  in  any  religion  whose  origin  was  not 
divine.  In  the  pagan  world  the  teacher  was  the  poet,  or  the 
law-giver,  or  orator;  the  priest  stood  silent  by  the  altar,  and 
when  his  sacrifice  was  done,  his  work  was  accomplished. 

There  is  not  a  word  left  us  by  the  priesthood  of  the  heathen 
world;  their  rites  sprang  from  the  intimate  needs  of  society 
for  a  communication  with  the  unseen,  and  they  were  inter- 
preted by  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  people  whose  service 
was  accomplished  by  the  sacerdotal  caste. 

Our  religious  life  comes  from  without,  and  is  fixed  in  its 
meanings  by  its  Divine  Author,  who  interprets  His  own  law, 
by  His  own  servants,  whose  word  is  clothed  with  the  power 
of  Him  whom  they  serve.  The  priest,  when  he  turns  toward 
his  people,  sees  them  in  the  revealing  light  of  the  Divine  Word ; 
he  pierces  every  relation  of  their  being,  and  weighs  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  finest  point;  he  perceives  them  as  they  are 
in  respect  of  God,  their  Creator,  and  of  man,  their  fellow- 
creature;  he  fixes  the  duties  of  sacrifice,  penance,  and  prayer, 
of  truth  and  justice,  of  dependence  and  liberty;  he  scans  the 
whole  horizon  of  duty  and  sums  up  the  full  meaning  of  life.^ 
And  this  mighty  work  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  Christian  experience,  and,  at  times,  to  those  even  who  are 
called  to  this  supreme  ministry,  its  exercise  passes  into  the 
fatal  region  of  routine,  so  perfectly  has  the  parish  school 
become  identified  with  the  daily  commonplace  of  our  modern 
world;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  deny  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  Church,  and  pretend  that  she  has  no  message 
for  the  nations ! 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  society  that  thinks,  and  reasons,  and 

5  This  faculty  of  justly  estimating  the  needs  of  his  hearers  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Gratia  Status  and  comes  as  the  fruit  of  constant  prayer, 
St.  Augustine  beautifully  notes  this  point :  "  Et  haec  se  posse,  si  potuerit, 
et  in  quantum  potuerit,  pietate  magis  orationum  quam  oratorum  facultate 
non  dubitet;  ut  orando  pro  se  et  illis  quos  est  allocuturus  sit  orator  ante- 
quam  dictor."    De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  4,  Cap.  XV. 
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doubts,  it  is  not  enough  to  announce  the  great  truths  of 
Revelation ;  the  preacher  who  reaches  the  height  of  his  subHme 
ministry  must  develop  the  motives  of  Faith,  and  put  the  argu- 
ments in  its  behalf,  clothed  with  all  the  evidence  of  their  truth, 
before  the  minds  of  his  auditory.  What  a  splendid  field  this 
opens  for  the  sacred  orator !  No  finer  intellectual  task  can  fall 
to  any  teacher  than  this  work  of  Christian  apology,  in  which 
a  man,  specially  formed  by  long  years  of  conscientious  study 
for  this  intellectual  defence  of  revealed  Truth,  undertakes  to 
strengthen  the  grip  of  believing  souls  upon  the  sublime  heritage 
of  their  Faith.  If  it  is  a  privilege  given  to  few  to  explain  to 
a  select  group  of  professional  inquirers  the  contents  of  Catho- 
lic dogma  in  the  quiet  academic  reserves  of  a  seminary  or 
university,  how  much  higher  the  vocation  that  calls  a  man  to 
confront  the  living  issues  of  real  life,  opposing  the  invin- 
cible force  of  supernatural  truth  to  the  fallacy  and  bad  faith 
of  the  modern  world,  whose  disloyal  abuse  of  the  larger  cul- 
ture of  our  times  could  wrench  from  simple  souls  that  un- 
questioning trust  in  the  message  of  the  Church,  which  assures 
to  all  the  people  that  unconscious  subtlety  which  perceives  the 
absolute  reasonableness  of  super-reasonable  truth,  and  that 
intuitive  obedience  to  ethical  principles  whose  ultimate  reason 
may  be  beyond  the  personal  analysis  of  those  who  are  most 
blessed  by  their  concrete  application!  When  a  priest  has 
given  these  simple  souls  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  their  creed 
justified  and  sustained  by  scientific  treatment,  I  think  he  has 
touched  the  most  intimate  intellectual  happiness  that  can  come 
to  anyone  whose  life-work  lies  in  the  world  of  thought.  To 
such  a  one  it  will  not  be  enough  to  announce  from  the  pulpit 
that  God  exists,  that  He  is  one,  eternal,  immense,  the  absolute 
True,  and  the  absolute  Good ;  he  will  prove,  demonstrate  these 
supreme  facts,  and  make  his  people  know  and  feel  the  im- 
pregnable rock  on  which  the  Catholic  creed  triumphantly  rests. 
He  will  open  the  treasury  of  the  Schools  and  bring  into  view 
its  inexhaustible  riches.  With  what  rapture  young  men  will 
follow  their  pastor,  as  he  develops  with  living  eloquence  the 
various  arguments  by  which  theology  defends  the  attributes 
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of  the  Godhead.®  Under  his  sympathetic  touch,  what  new- 
energy  will  come  to  the  dead  formulas  of  the  Schools!  The 
peasants  who  live  in  daily  nearness  to  the  marvels  of  nature, 
will  exult  when  they  know  that  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  marvellous  structure  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  all  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Christian  defense,  and 
lend  their  eloquent  voices  to  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  Creator. 
The  more  subtle  arguments  that  arise  from  the  analysis  of  our 
nature  will  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  mysterious  text  of  our  in- 
tellectual being,  and  awaken  a  consciousness  of  the  marvels  of 
that  inner  world  of  which  so  few  of  the  uneducated  seem  even 
to  think.  The  argument  of  conscience  and  its  functions,  freed 
from  its  Kantian  aspects,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays, 
will  create  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  cannot  but  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  careful  living,  and  will  induce  a  clearer 
view  of  our  inter-relations  with  the  Deity  who  now,  as  in  the 
beginning,  nmltifariam  multisque  modis  communicates  to  us 
the  manifestations  of  Himself.  If  this  first  lesson  of  the 
parish  schools  were  always  treated  with  the  fullness  and  suffi- 
ciency to  which  it  lends  itself  so  easily,  there  would  be  a  deep- 
ening of  religious  sense,  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  belief, 
which  would  issue  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  Majesty  of 
the  Creator,  aiid  the  consequent  growth  in  the  practices  by 
which  He  is  served  and  loved. 

When  the  preacher  treats  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,^ 
he  will  find  matter  for  months  of  careful  study,  and  will  have 
scored  a  triumph  if  he  brings  home  to  his  people  even  a  part 
of  its  mysterious  truth.     If  he  humbly  follows  the  Angelic 

«This,  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  is  magnificently  developed  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  pastor  should  follow  not 
only  in  the  order  of  his  preaching  but  also  in  its  arguments.  These  pro- 
ceed with  unrivalled  cogency  and  force. 

■^  "  Mirificam  et  uberrimam  esse  utilitatem  quae  ex  hujus  articuli  fine 
et  confessione  confluxit  ad  humanum  genus  et  illud  Sancti  Joannis  testi- 
monium ostendit :  Quisquis  confessus  fuerit,  quoniam  Jesus  est  filius  Dei, 
Deus  in  eo  manet  et  ipse  in  Deo." 

Hoc  enim  fundamentum  firmissimum  est  nostrae  salutis  et  redemptionis. 
Catechismus  Romanus,  Art  2,  i. 
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Doctor,  and  breaks  the  bread  of  his  teaching  to  the  needs  of 
the  popular  intelligence,  he  will  have  a  wealth  of  material  that 
will  shine  through  his  pastoral  eloquence.  There  will  not  be 
a  careless  listener  if  he  knows  how  to  treat  of  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  Redemption;  its  antecedent  reasons,  the  suitabili- 
ity  of  its  epoch,  the  methods  of  its  accomplishment.  These 
themes  will  fascinate  his  hearers.  One  can  fancy  the  effect  of 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  being  of  the  God-Man  adequately  put 
before  a  Catholic  audience;  they  will  learn  to  fix  an  exact 
meaning  to  words  like  "  personality,"  "  nature,"  "  liberty," 
"  will,"  and  such  like,  of  which,  though  they  enter  necessarily 
into  every  catechism,  so  few  of  our  people  have  any  clear  ideas. 
And  when  he  passes  from  dogmatic  questions  to  the  recital 
of  the  deeds  that  accompanied  the  "  Life  of  our  Life,"  he  can 
make  a  picture  that  has  energy  to  move  the  coldest  heart. 
The  gentleness  of  the  Omnipotent  made  man,  the  humility  of 

the    Most    High  :    "  V  XPV<^'^OTn^  koI  ii  ^cXav&puKia  tov  ouT^pog  Tjfiuv  ■&eov  ; 

these  truths  give  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  moving 
hearts  toward  a  further  imitation  of  Him  who  is  always  the 
Way,  and  the  Truth. 

Then  if  we  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  and  find  the 
sacramental  system,  the  duty  and  model  of  prayer,  the  basis 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  germ  of  every  .devotion  and 
practice  that  has  since  blown  into  fullest  flower,  what  a  com- 
fort for  souls  that  sorrow,  what  a  strength  for  doubting  hearts, 
what  a  triumphant  apology  for  that  Church  on  whose  firm 
truth  we  can  rest  with  new  confidence,  and  further  peace! 
Grouped  with  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  we  find  the  most 
sacred  personalities  of  Catholic  devotion.  The  name  of  Mary 
comes  at  once  to  the  lips  of  whosoever  will  preach  the  Christ. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  pulpit  to  fully  treat  of  her  role 
in  the  work  of  Redemption,  of  her  prerogatives,  of  her  joys, 
and  of  her  sorrows.  The  Mother  of  God  does  not  always  find 
worthy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  who  speak  her  praise. 
She  has  need  of  being  known  as  God  made  her,  and  her  mis- 
sion can  only  be  interpreted  through  the  medium  of  strict 
revelations.     No  vague  phrases  of  exaggerated  devotion  can 
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be  justly  linked  with  her  name;  she  has  absolutely  fixed  rights, 
and  these  must  be  duly  rendered  to  her  blessed  name.  A 
sacred  orator  must  endeavor  to  appreciate  clearly  and  fully  her 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  Gospels;  her  immunity  from  ori- 
ginal sin  and  its  consequences  must  be  proved  and  examined; 
the  difficulties  that  arise  from  various  texts  and  various  facts 
in  Church  history  must  be  noted  and  satisfactorily  met,  and 
her  full  place  in  Catholic  thought  amply  vindicated.  All  this 
can  be  done  in  the  light  of  careful,  scientific  study ;  every  com- 
mentary of  the  schools  deals  with  these  questions,  and  no 
preacher  undertakes  the  work  of  Marian  theology  as  a  matter 
of  individual  enterprise  or  original  inquiry.  The  work  has 
been  well  done  by  competent  hands,  and  he  who  seeks  a  master 
in  such  studies  will  easily  find  one.^ 

I  should  like  to  insist  upon  this  point :  in  our  day  it  is  well 
to  be  accurate,  owing  to  the  hypercritical  spirit  that  is  abroad ; 
but  even  for  intrinsic  reasons  we  should  honorably  walk  with- 
in the  limits  of  truth,  and  if  we  go  one  millimeter  outside  to 
find  the  object  of  our  praise,  our  homage  is  no  longer  given  to 
a  sacred  and  venerable  personality,  but  to  the  outcome  of  our 
own  ignorant  phantasy. 

The  other  great  names  that  meet  us  in  the  Scripture  records 
will  give  occasion  for  the  most  efficacious  pastoral  teaching. 
The  names  of  Peter  and  John  and  Paul  are  not  mere  incidents 
in  the  general  narrative;  they  are  concrete  evidences  of  the 
word  of  Christ,  and  in  their  personal  history  and  moral 
growth  are  splendid  themes  for  popular  instruction.  The 
humble  beginnings  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  various 
incidents  of  his  call,  the  touching  facts  of  his  personal  relations 
with  our  Saviour ;  his  ardent  love,  his  impetuous  temperament, 
the  sudden  reactions  that  swung  him  from  the  extreme  of 
heroic  resolve  to  the  furthest  conceivable  limit  of  cowardice, 
his  fall,  his  repentance,  his  elevation,  his  power  in  the  new 
Church,  his  superb  eloquence  when  preaching  •  the  Crucified 
on  the  traitorous  streets  of  Jerusalem — all  this  gives  us  mat- 

8  Among  recent  works  of  this  kind  I  vrould  recommend  one  by  the  Rey. 
A.  Lepicier,  of  the  Order  of  Servites. 
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ter  for  the  finest  oratorical  movement,  and  its  light  and  shadow 
will  fascinate  the  hearers  who  feel  within  themselves  the  germs 
of  all  the  contradictions  and  the  hope  of  realizing  many  of 
these  wonderful  facts. 

With  Peter's  name  is  associated  the  Primacy,  that  first  re- 
sided in  him,  and  has  since  descended  in  unbroken  line  to  his 
successors  in  the  See  of  Rome,  and  this  great  fundamental 
argument  might  perhaps  be  best  treated  in  association  with 
the  narrative  or  panegyric  of  his  life. 

If  the  Primacy  was  given  to  one  whose  nature  was  a  priori 
unfitted  for  such  a  trust,  if  it  was  supremely  exercised  by  him 
in  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  his  culture,  and  the  evident  weak- 
ness of  his  impetuous  temperament,  assuredly  it  will  follow 
that  the  essential  fitness  of  his  successors  in  the  mighty  charge 
laid  upon  them,  must  not  be  measured  by  their  natural  gifts,  or 
even  by  their  personal  virtues,  but  rather  from  the  objective 
fact  of  their  concrete  office,  in  which  they  are  sustained  by  the 
hand  of  Him  who  could  keep  Peter  above  the  waves  in  which 
the  weight  of  his  unhelped  humanity  would  have  inevitably 
buried  him ! 

In  citing  the  names  of  John  and  Paul,  I  am  urged  by  the 
present  fact  of  the  interest  they  have  for  contemporary  theo- 
logical thought.  They  are  the  centers  of  a  movement  whose 
success  would  be  the  death-knell  of  Catholic  tradition,  and  in 
the  parish  school  we  must  be  brave  and  loyal,  and  meet  the 
enemy  of  the  hour.  St.  John's  life  is  the  idyll  of  the  Gospel 
story:  his  gentleness,  his  bravery,  his  love  for  the  Master, 
his  glorious  stand  by  the  Cross,  his  tender  mission  toward  the 
Mater  Dolorosa — who  can  read  of  all  this  without  emotion, 
and  who  can  speak  of  it  without  casting  fire  between  his 
words  and  kindling  analogous  feelings  among  his  hearers? 
And  fancy  that  this  privileged  being  was  in  the  sequel  called  to 
martyrdom  and  exile,  and  that  in  his  oldest  age  he  was  forced 
to  defend  in  the  Church  the  truths  he  had  in  his  youth  touched 
with  his  hands  and  seen  with  his  loving  eyes !  What  a  lesson 
for  the  countless  Christian  souls  who  seem  to  live  ever  under 
the  Old  Testament,  and  look  for  the  rewards  of  a  righteous 
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life  in  the  joys  and  consolations  that  it  should  bring  to  them 
even  here  below,  in  their  short  passage  between  life  and  death ! 

But  St.  John  was  not  only  a  virgin  soul,  bound  by  special 
charity  to  the  Redeemer,  he  was  also  the  greatest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  revealed  to  the  Church  more  of  the  divine  mystery 
of  the  Man-God's  life  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  source 
of  Christian  knowledge.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  have  from  the  beginning  labored  to  undermine  his 
authority  and  decry  his  witness,  and  even  in  our  own  day 
some  have  risen  within  the  very  Church  of  Christ,  who  dare  to 
question  his  right  to  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  would  fain  reduce  the  traditions  linked  with  his  name 
to  the  proportions  of  an  empty  myth  or  a  clumsy  fable.  In 
my  opinion,  if  a  pastor  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  such 
opinions  gained  ground  among  his  people,  he  is  strictly  bound 
by  priestly  honor  and  by  the  terms  even  of  his  implicit  con- 
tract with  the  teaching  Church,  to  master  the  technical  ques- 
tion at  issue  and  boldly  undertake  the  defense  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  This  work  is  not  for  everyone;  but  everyone  is  not 
a  pastor  of  souls  who  has  been  adjudged  mentally  and  morally 
fitted  for  this  precise  duty,  and  the  priest  who  has  willingly 
and  joyfully  entered  upon  the  career  of  ruling,  guiding,  and 
instructing  a  parish,  and  who  will  not  take  up  the  necessary 
study  needed  in  our  times  for  the  full  discharge  of  those 
intellectual  duties,  is  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  should,  in 
honor,  give  way  to  another  whose  culture  and  zeal  will  enable 
him  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  most  serious  situation. 

The  obligation  of  defending  and  explaining  the  ministry 
of  St.  Paul  becomes  evident  in  view  of  recent  criticism  in 
contemporary  theology.  His  personal  history  and  develop- 
ment have  made  him  one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  in  the 
world's  gallery  of  great  men;  these  will  recommend  them- 
selves to  any  preacher,  and  will  give  ample  material  for  the 
lights  and  shadows  that  enter  so  necessarily  into  artistic  rhe- 
toric. It  is  well,  however,  for  the  pastor  to  bind  the  Pauline 
teaching  with  the  Gospel  facts ;  to  demonstrate  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  chose  the  temperament  of  a  man  of  marvelous  natural 
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gifts,  for  the  more  intense  treatment  of  revealed  truth;  to 
analyze  for  a  questioning  and  philosophic  people  the  synthesis 
that  sufficed  for  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  so  bring  into  view  all 
the  subtle  consequences  of  the  Incarnation  and  all  the  sublime 
prerogatives  of  the  God  who  "  emptied  Himself  "  in  order  to 
fill  us  with  the  riches  of  His  redeeming  grace.  A  pastor  who 
does  this  work  conscientiously  and  fully,  will  do  more  for  his 
people  than  if  he  had  built  a  dozen  hospitals  and  established 
a  series  of  Catholic  clubs;  he  will  have  ministered  to  the 
"  mind  diseased  of  our  crazy  times,"  and  accomplished  a  work 
of  the  most  signal  and  intimate  charity. 

When  the  pastor  narrows  his  teaching  to  the  particular 
dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Church,  he  will  find  the  same  wide 
field  for  intense  study  and,  perhaps,  an  even  more  urgent  obli- 
gation to  give  his  people  full  and  thoroughly  reasoned  in- 
structions.® 

If  he  takes  up  the  Sacraments  as  his  theme,  he  touches  what 
is  most  vital  in  the  Christian  economy,  and  reaches  furthest  into 
the  individual  needs  of  his  flock.  If  he  searches,  he  can  easily 
find  abundant  matter  on  this  subject,  and  its  competent  de- 
velopment will  answer  unvoiced  doubts  of  many  a  faithful 
soul  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  methods  established  by 
Christ  for  the  diffusion  of  grace  within  His  Church.  There 
is  no  more  fascinating  section  of  theology  than  that  which 
examines  the  general  sacramental  theory;  the  Schools  are  at 
their  best  while  they  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  the  external 
rites  for  minds  placed,  like  ours,  even  in  regard  to  their  in- 
tellectual functions,  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  so  that 
one  finds  in  the  material  rite  a  subtle  significance  that  helps  to 
realize  the  true  inwardness  of  a  ceremony,  at  once  a  symbol 
and  an  efficacious  spiritual  agency.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say 

•  The  Roman  Catechism  treats  with  especial  fullness  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  gives  to  the  sacred  orator  a  series  of  points  for  popular  instruction 
which  practically  exhaust  the  subject.  It  marks  the  particular  obligation 
by  which  the  pastor  is  bound  to  instruct  his  people  on  this  cardinal  sub- 
ject: "  Parochi  facultatem  et  industriam  postulat  singularem  ut  ejus  accu- 
rata  ac  frequenti  perceptione  fideles  tales  evadant  quibus  praestantissmae 
res  digne  et  salutariter  impertiri  possint."     Pars  2,  Cap.  I. 
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that  one  should  always  put  before  the  people  all  the  theories 
that  go  to  sustain  rival  systems  concerning  the  modality  of 
sacramental  efficacy,  but  there  are  times  and  occasions  when 
a  firm  and  clear  exposition  even  of  such  questions  might  per- 
haps have  a  certain  very  real  usefulness. 

For  the  special  treatment  of  the  Sacraments,  a  thorough 
apology  for  each,  on  the  traditional  lines,  will  be  a  pastor's 
duty;  he  will  prove  their  truth  from  Scripture  and  tradition, 
and  for  the  development  of  the  latter  he  will  find  in  the  Fath- 
ers and  sacred  writers  all  the  sources  of  instruction  the  people 
need  so  as  to  profit  by  these  sacred  fountains  of  spiritual  life 
and  moral  strength.  I  venture,  even  here,  to  hold  that  the 
fullest  examination  of  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  in  the 
long  run  the  best  and  safest/^  The  outward  growth  and  ritual 
evolution  of  the  Sacraments  is  a  fact  that  everyone  may  know ; 
the  relatively  greater  role  of  Baptism  in  the  primitive  Church, 
and  the,  at  times,  disconcerting  silence  of  orthodox  writers  on 
the  question  of  sacramental  Penance,  do  not  dislocate  one  jot 
of  the  complex  evidence  for  the  Divine  institution  of  the  power 
to  remit  sins ;  the  exterior  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
hound  to  grow  with  the  progress  of  Christian  society,  when 
there  is  no  further  reason  for  the  discipline  of  the  secret;  a 
living  society  in  which  resides  the  power  to  legislate  must 
modify  usage  in  order  to  coordinate  religion  to  new  needs; 
and  so  on,  every  accidental  change  can  be  justified,  its  wisdom 
demonstrated,  and  the  essential  unity  of  Christian  teaching  in 
every  age  amply  vindicated.  This  sort  of  work  must  be  un- 
dertaken, I  repeat,  in  view  of  special  conditions;  but  these 
conditions  tend  to  spread  themselves. 

Any  pastor  may  find  himself  any  day  in  their  presence,  and 
he  should  be  ready  to  meet  them  not  with  the  blunted  weapons 

^^  Cf.  Saint  Augustine  de  Catechisandis  Rudibus,  Cap.  VI:  "  Ita  ut 
singularum  rerum  atque  gestorum  quae  narramus  causae  rationesque  red- 
dantur  quibus  ea  referamus  ad  ilium  finem  dilectionis  unde  neque  agentis 
aliquid  neque  loquentis  oculus  avertendus  est."  These  beautiful  words  fix 
the  limits  of  the  more  intense  preaching  we  venture  to  recommend  as  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  our  time.  He  may  never  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  true  charity  due  to  the  supreme  interests  of  souls. 
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of  a  baseless  dogmatism  but  with  the  fine  sense  of  historic 
perspective  that  puts  things  in. their  right  shading,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  true  light  which  shows  them  as  they  really 
are,  in  the  series  of  historic  facts. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  insist  upon  an  essential 
point,  which  is  not  always  kept  in  view  by  those  who  follow 
in  practice  the  method  here  advocated.  The  Catholic  apolo- 
gist should  show  himself  to  be  a  priori  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  position,  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  urged  by  his  loyalty  to  her  in  the  work  he  has 
assumed.  It  is  fatal  to  Catholic  defence  when  its  defenders 
seem  to  sympathize  with  what  they  oppose;  when  they 
multiply  the  arguments  of  our  enemies,  and  have  no  just  re- 
gard for  the  Faith  of  their  hearers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  the  culture  required  to  meet,  alone,  the  terrible  tac- 
tics of  men  who  have  concentrated  all  the  forces  of  superb 
erudition  on  the  fatal  work  of  uprooting  from  simple  souls 
the  foundation  of  Christian  belief.  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
methods  of  a  Catholic  conferencier  who  put  before  a  popular 
audience  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  variants  which  deal 
with  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  failed  to  give 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  complicated  position,  creating 
thus  a  Babel  of  discordant  voices  around  the  sacred  mystery 
of  Christian  peace. 

The  formal  purpose  of  the  work  of  apology  can  never  be  to 
bring  into  evidence  the  reading  and  critical  acumen  of  the 
preacher;  the  work  is  a  supreme  proof  of  charity  and  is 
crowned  only  when  it  issues  in  consolidating  the  bases  of 
popular  devotion  to  our  common  Faith. 

The  preaching  of  what  are  called  "  moral  sermons "  is 
thought  to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  those  pastors  who  dread 
the  more  formidable  work  of  expounding  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  Many  who  consider  themselves  unfitted 
for  the  examination  of  the  subtleties  of  doctrine,  readily  un- 
dertake the  apparently  easier  task  of  instructing  their  flock 
in  the  matter  of  practical  duty,  and  regularly  preach  on  the 
ethical  obligations  of  a  Christian  life.     That  stress  is  laid, 
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and  must  be  laid,  on  this  section  of  pastoral  duty,  goes  with- 
out saying.  But  only  when  formal  truth  issues  in  good  living 
and  dogma  guides  and  directs  the  free  activities  of  the  people, 
then,  and  then  alone  has  religion  perfected  its  work  and  as- 
sumed its  full  primacy  over  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  That 
this  should  be  accomplished  the  mind  and  will  must  be  bound 
together,  and  a  sufficient  analysis  must  be  given  of  the  rea- 
sonable motives  of  right  moral  action.  ^^  A  positive  assertion 
of  what  is  right  does  not  always  suffice  to  make  reasonable 
the  service  of  dutiful  souls ;  touching  appeals  to  the  emotional 
nature  do  not  go  much  further  toward  this  end;  to  assure  it 
we  must  find  the  means  of  making  clear  to  the  humblest  hearer 
the  processes  of  moral  actions,  the  knowledge,  the  liberty,  the 
intention  which  must  accompany  a  human  act  before  it  as- 
sumes the  dignity  needed  for  a  judicial  sanction.  How  many 
pulpits  tell  the  people  the  first  principles  of  moral  theology? 
Who  seems  to  care  whether  they  know  the  place  of  the  intel- 
lect, necessarily  bound  by  evidence,  and  of  the  will,  essentially 
free  when  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  daily  choice  ?  How 
many  of  us  have  taken  the  trouble  to  touch  these  great  pre- 
liminary topics  in  our  pastoral  sermons  ?  Yet  how  interesting 
it  would  be  for  souls  who  are  so  often  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
moral  action,  to  grasp  these  salient  points  of  reasonable  ethics ! 
If  we  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  conscience,  it  is  evident 
that  we  find  here  a  field  for  interesting  and  important  in- 
struction. The  measure  of  the  incidence  of  law  is  found  in 
individual  conscience,  and  it  follows  that  a  full  and  intelligible 
analysis  of  this  faculty  corresponds  to  an  absolute  need  of 
the  people.  The  various  divisions  of  it,  as  given  in  our  man- 
uals, are  trite  and  obvious  to  us,  but  they  will  come  as  revela- 
tions to  the  crowd  of  souls  who  have  had  no  training  in  these 
subtle  inquiries.  If  you  put  to  an  ordinary  man  the  query, 
"  What  is  the  concrete  norm  of  right  action  ?"  I  should 
wager  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  answer,  "  The  norm  of  right 
action  is  found  in  the  right  appreciation  of  immediate  duty." 

11  Catechismus  Romanus,  Pars  tertia,  Cap.  I. 
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One  may  judge  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  theory 
if  reduced  to  practice,  which,  by  the  way,  rarely  takes  place, 
as  the  defective  intellectual  act  is  corrected  by  the  uncon- 
scious logic  that  often  guides  so  well  the  course  of  life. 

Proceeding  in  our  course  we  come  to  the  tract  on  law,  which 
is  the  objective  of  moral  rectitude,  and  this  also  lends  itself 
easily  to  homiletic  treatment  and  will  become  a  source  of 
interest  and  even  of  delight  to  an  inquiring  Christian  com- 
munity. 

If  the  preacher  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  puts 
clearly  into  view  the  eternal  Law,  as  the  absolute,  though  re- 
mote, basis  of  ethics,  and  shows  how  this  is  necessarily  identi- 
fied with  the  reality  of  things,  and  assures  the  accomplishment 
of  their  final  purpose,  he  may  not  bring  home  his  teaching  to 
the  slower  minds  of  his  backward  audience,  but  he  will  interest 
in  a  supreme  degree  the  many  who  in  our  times  are  seeking 
for  a  rock  to  rest  upon  for  the  secure  maintenance  of  their 
religious  life. 

The  argument  will  then  lead  him  to  point  out  the  relations, 
between  this  remote  principle  and  the  function  of  positive  law ; 
he  will  make  evident  the  ratio  of  all  hurhan  legislation,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  scope  of  positive  divine  ordinances,  and,  in 
so  doing,  he  will  throw  light  upon  the  great  evolution  of  the 
principle  of  law  and  prove  its  essential  righteousness  and  bene- 
ficent purpose. 

If  he  passes  now  to  the  examination  of,  for  instance,  the 
Decalogue,  he  has  secured  the  foundations  of  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  that  most  immediately  touch  the  very 
life  principles  of  any  well-ordered  society.  The  duty  of  su- 
preme worship  of  the  Diety  will  follow  of  itself  from  His  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  place  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  fixing 
the  ways  and  means  of  organized  cultus  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived. The  sanctity  of  the  acts  associated  with  His  Name 
will  come  as  the  consequence  of  His  invoked  witness,  and  a 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  language  cannot  be  doubted 
when  all  the  actions  of  man  have  their  absolute  finality  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  will. 
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An  examination  of  the  day  of  rest  will  explain  the  reason 
of  an  ordinance  which  has  become  in  our  time  a  weekly  habit, 
whose  real  meaning  is  obscured  by  its  mechanical  observance 
in  every  civilized  country.  It  has,  for  most  people,  the  sim- 
ple proportions  of  a  mere  human  device  to  assure  to  those  who 
work  a  day's  respite  from  the  terrible  law  of  labor,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  adopted,  nay,  enforced  by  legislators  who  find  their 
inspiration  only  within  the  narrow  spirit  of  natural  need.^^ 
They  wish  to  assure  the  national  energies  the  benefit  of  a 
day's  rest,  and  the  last  meaning  of  a  begrudged  holiday  is  to 
secure  the  means  of  more  strenuous  toil;  it  is,  in  a  word, 
reenter  pour  mieux  sauter.  And  yet  the  real  meaning  is  so 
obvious,  and  is  so  beautiful  and  sublime,  that  one  wonders  how 
humanity  in  its  vagaries  could  have  forgotten  one  of  its  earliest 
and  most  touching  lessons.  In  fact,  the  shaping  of  material 
things  that  we  strictly  call  labor,  puts  man  in  the  attitude  of 
bending  over  the  object  of  his  work;  it  rivets  his  mind  upon 
the  earth  beneath  him,  as  a  condition  of  attention  and  success ; 
and  if  the  incidence  of  this  universal  law  was  continued,  it 
would  mean  that  the  exigencies  of  life  have  the  right  to  pin 
our  souls  to  their  unique  service,  and  shut  out  of  view  those 
higher  and  farther  things  that  give  their  ultimate  meaning  to 
a  world  that  otherwise  would  be  unintelligible.  There  is  not 
only  a  law  of  work:  there  is  a  higher  law  that  explains  the 
fatigue,  the  want  that  accompany  it,  and  brings  a  benediction 
upon  the  sweat  and  weariness  of  those  who  toil.  Catholic 
ethics  assure  this  higher  law ;  it  emancipates  the  laborer  from 
the  servitude  of  material  occupation  and  sets  a  day  apart, 
wherein  he  can  lift  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven  that  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  truth ;  where  he  may  follow  the 
details  of  the  great  Sacrifice  which  is  the  divine  comfort  of  all 
who  suffer  and  are  weary  with  the  burdens  of  their  lot;  it 
teaches  him  to  open  his  lips  in  prayer,  and  puts  him  in  personal 
relation  with  the  Most  High,  who  into  the  lowliest  lives  sends 

12  The  Roman  Catechism  treats  of  the  third  precept  of  the  Decalogue 
with  great  beauty  and  erudition,  and  lays  special  stress  on  the  pastor's 
duty  to  bring  home  to  his  people's  hearts  the  force  of  this  divine  law. 
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the  light  of  His  love  and  His  hope;  who  promises  to  those 
who  serve  Him,  when  the  night  falls  and  the  eternal  Sabbath 
begins,  the  eternal  rest  of  the  Saints.^' 

The  full  treatment  of  the  theological  side  of  this  question 
would  greatly  serve  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people;  it  would 
meet  a  growing  danger  that  threatens  the  right  use  of  the 
Sunday,  and  would  give  the  people  a  means  of  estimating  at  its 
true  value  an  institution  which  arises  not  only  from  economic- 
physical  conditions,  but  from  an  imperious  human  necessity 
that  embraces  every  side  of  our  complex  being. 

Under  the  fourth  precept  of  the  Decalogue  may  be  grouped 
not  merely  the  divine  sanction  of  the  spontaneous  piety  we  give 
our  parents,  but  also  the  entire  question  of  our  relations  with 
those  in  authority;  the  loyalty  owed  to  those  who  exercise 
the  superior  power  in  the  State,  the  obedience  due  to  just  laws, 
the  limit  of  personal  toleration  of  unjust  legislation — these 
great  questions  call  for  treatment  under  this  heading.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  how  delicate  the  handling  of  these  problems 
should  be  in  the  pulpit.  Anyone  who  should  lightly  undertake 
to  speak  of  them  and  define  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  their 
regard,  would  expose  himself  and  his  congregation  to  risks 
whose  practical  results  might  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public.  But  that  they  should  be  fully  and  elaborately 
treated,  who  can  doubt?  If  the  ecclesiastical  teacher  has  no 
strong  direction  to  give  on  such  living  problems,  he  confesses 
himself  bankrupt  and  should  cease  his  teaching.  If,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  Catholic  countries  in  which  there  is  schism  be- 
tween legislation  and  civic  duty,  there  had  been  systematic 
training  of  the  public  conscience  on  the  duties  of  citizenship 
in  the  matter  of  voting,  and  other  charges  of  public  life,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  actual  state  of  anarchy  and  political 
impotency  of  the  Catholic  body  would  have  been  so  evident  as 
they  clearly  are  to-day.  At  any  time  this  teaching  of  civics 
from  a  supernatural  point  of  view  would  have  formed  a  right 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  nowadays,  when  all 
legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  this  is  more 

^3  Catechismus  Romanus,  de  tertio  praecepto,  art.  i6. 
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evidently  true,  and  a  Church  that  remains  silent  and  has  no 
word  of  firm  direction  for  the  millions  who  really  rule,  guid- 
ing them  in  the  correct  exercise  of  their  new  power,  has  ab- 
dicated a  great  function,  and  failed  in  its  mission  to  com- 
municate the  fullness  of  Catholic  truth.  This  work  must  be 
done  with  tact  and  delicacy ;  but  it  must  be  done.  The  work 
of  parliaments  and  public  assemblies  reacts  too  strongly  and 
too  directly  upon  the  individual's  life  to  be  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  those  who  do  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world.  The 
relations  of  Church  and  State  touch  the  horhes  and  consciences 
of  everyone,  the  school  question  affects  the  process  by  which 
the  tapestry  of  the  national  mind  is  woven  into  the  beauty  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  or  into  the  hideousness  of  a  wretched  na- 
turalism, and  such  supreme  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  must,  somehow,  be  taught  to  wisely  use  the  mighty 
power  that  the  evolution  of  society  places  in  their  grasp.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  systematic  teaching  of  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  society,  and  the  fitting  place  for  this  work  is  the  temple 
where  God  is  worshipped  and  His  will  made  known  to  His 
people. 

Passing  over  the  remaining  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  I 
should  wish  simply  to  note  the  great  importance  of  a  full  and 
repeated  explanation  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  society  that  grows  more  and  more  com- 
mercial every  day.  In  this  relation  I  think  that  a  theory  of 
prices  should  be  carefully  put  before  the  congregation;  the 
philosophy  of  contracts  should  be  fully  explained  and  thus 
a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and  honor  would  be  instilled 
into  the  popular  conscience.  This  will  bring,  also,  into  the 
daily  contact  with  our  spiritual  obligations  and  sanctions  the 
everyday  details  of  life;  men  will  feel  that  in  all  their  ac- 
tivities they  are  stewards  and  not  owners,  even  of  themselves, 
and  will  one  day  have  to  render  a  full  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
life  to  Him  who  is  the  Supreme  Master.^* 

1*  The  pastor  should  read  and  re-read  the  Roman  Catechism  on  this 
precept;  it  traces  the  law  into  all  its  relations  with  civil  life,  and  shows 
the  fatal  consequences  of  its  violation  to  society  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
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Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  line  of  duty  for  any  priest  who 
has  accepted  the  care  of  souls.  His  calling  gives  him  a  su- 
preme opportunity  for  moulding  the  popular  conscience  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  life,  and  the  measure  of  his  success  must  be 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  does  the  work  assigned  to 
him  in  the  teaching  Church.  It  will  entail  on  men  already 
fully  formed  for  the  ministry  of  souls  continuous  reading  and 
sustained  study :  it  may  mean  for  others  less  equipped  arduous 
labor  and  a  long  process  of  painful  exercise  before  they  can 
easily  do  their  pastoral  teaching  with  the  fullness  and  com- 
pleteness which  I  consider  essential  to  its  conscientious  dis- 
charge; but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  people  may  enter 
into  the  possession  of  their  Christian  heritage  and  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  firmly  grasp  the  strong 
support  of  revealed  truth.  My  view  is  a  world  apart  from 
that  system  said  to  have  obtained  too  long  for  the  public 
good  in  some  Catholic  countries,  which  condemned  the  sim- 
ple faithful  to  the  weekly  torture  of  hearing  high-sounding 
sermons  on  scholastic  questions  that  had  no  relation  with  life 
and  its  needs.  My  plan  of  pastoral  instruction  suggests  the 
popular  treatment  of  the  fundamental  truths,  brings  them  with- 
in the  ken  of  the  common  mind,  translates  the  subtleties  of  the 
schools  into  the  language  of  the  people,  and  brings  home  to 
every  section  of  society  the  great  realities  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian faith  rests.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  riches  of 
scientific  apology  should  remain  the  privilege  of  a  select  few; 
or  why  those  whose  work  is  rooted  and  founded  in  charity, 
should  retain  for  their  own  exclusive  use  and  benefit  what  was 
meant  for  all  the  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Church's  solicitude,  and  their  uplifting  constitutes 
the  glory  of  the  Christian  name. 

A.  Walsh,  O.  S.  A. 

RomCj  Italy. 
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PONTIFICAL  DECORATIONS. 

ON  the  third  of  May  of  the  present  year  Pope  Pius  X 
issued  an  Apostolic  Letter  making  several  new  regu- 
lations for  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A 
little  more  than  two  years  previously,  7  February,  1905,  he 
had  published  a  Brief  whereby  he  practically  established  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  ordained  radical  and  exten- 
sive changes  in  two  of  the  existing  orders.  These  evidences 
of  papal  solicitude  toward  "  these  societies  of  illustrious  men 
which  are  both  an  ornament  to  the  Church  and  a  benefit  to 
society  and  civilization,"  warrant  a  brief  survey  of  the  Papal 
Equestrian  or  Knightly  Orders. 

The  Order  of  Christ. 
The  Supreme  Military  Order  of  Christ  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  papal  orders  of  chivalry.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  recent  letter  of  Pius  X :  "  No  other  order  shall  be  higher 
in  dignity:  it  shall  surpass  the  rest  in  excellence  and  honor." 
Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  year  13 17  when  King  Dionysius 
I  of  Portugal  created  a  body  of  Knights  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  attacks  of  the  Moors. 
The  statutes  of  the  new  Order  were  those  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  who  had  been  suppressed  a  short  time  before  (13 12) ; 
and  certain  tenures  of  land  in  the  name  of  the  extinct  Tem- 
plars were  likewise  transferred  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  Christ.  Pope  John  XXII,  who  in  13 19  had  confirmed  the 
charter  of  the  Portuguese  Knights,  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  similar  Knighthood  for  Italy,  and  with  this  in 
view  created  in  1320  the  Ordine  di  Christo.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose became  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 
In  1605  Paul  V,  wishing  to  strengthen  its  spiritual,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  military,  character,  placed  the  Order  under 
the  direction  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  era  of  the  Temporal  Power  it  was  bestowed 
on  magistrates  and  military  officers  of  the  highest  rank  only, 
there  being  but  one  class  of  the  distinction,  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  which  was  probably  best  indicated  by  the  collar  formed 
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of  alternate  swords  and  tiaras,  from  which  the  decoration 
was  suspended  around  the  neck.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  in  reviving  this  Order  of  Knighthood  in  our  day 
Pius  X  intended  to  emphasize  his  desire  for  a  return  of  the 
chivalry  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  defence  of 
His  interest  on  earth.  This  design  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  motto  by  which  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  inaugurated 
his  reign :  Restaurare  omnia  in  Christo. 

The  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Christ  consists  of  a  white 
enameled  cross,  bordered  by  an  ornamented  edging  in  red 
and  gold  (see  design).  A  gold  crown  or  military  trophy  sur- 
mounts the  cross,  and  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  in  enamel  is  at- 
tached to  the  lower  extremity  by  a  short  black  ribbon.  The 
decoration  is  usually  worn  with  the  collar  mentioned  above, 
and  the  different  links  of  the  new  design  constitute  a  series 
of  small  shields  displaying  in  turn  the  papal  emblems  and 
the  cross  of  the  Order.  Worn  as  a  badge  on  the  right  breast, 
the  insignia  consist  of  a  small  cross  resting  on  eight  silver 
rays  set  in  diamonds.  The  uniform  is  the  customary  mili- 
tary tunic,  white  knickerbockers,  and  white  shoes  with  gold 
buckles. 

The  Order  of  Pius  IX. 

The  existing  Order  of  this  name  was  established  by  Pius 
IX,  17  June,  1847.  Some  regard  this  institution  of  the  Pope 
as  a  revival  of  the  Order  founded  in  1559  t>y  Pius  IV,  and 
practically  suppressed  by  the  succeeding  Pontiffs,  Pius  V  and 
Gregory  XIII,  who  revoked  the  privileges  previously  ac- 
corded to  its  members,  and  limited  their  titles  to  that  of 
"Officials  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber." 

According  to  the  regulations  issued  by  Pius  IX  there  were 
but  two  classes  of  Knights  in  the  Order,  namely.  Knight 
Commander  and  Knight  Regular.  At  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission the  members  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  which  was 
merely  personal  for  the  ordinary  Knight,  but  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants  of  the  Knight  Commander.  At  the 
present  day  two  additional  grades  are  recognized,  namely 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cordon  and  Knight  Commander  with 
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the  Plaque.  At  times  this  Order  has  been  conferred  on  non- 
Catholics,  as  recently  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
on  whom  Pius  X  bestowed  the  decoration  in  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  decoration,  which  hangs  from  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with 
red,  is  an  eight-pointed  star  enameled  in  blue.  In  the  center 
is  a  small  white  shield  bearing  the  name  of  the  founder,  Pius 
IX,  surrounded  by  the  motto,  "  Virtuti  et  Merito."  On  the 
reverse  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Order,  1847. 

The  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

This  Order,  which  is  bestowed  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
civil  or  military  services  to  the  Holy  See,  was  instituted  by 
Gregory  XVI  in  a  Brief  of  i  September,  1831.  Three  years 
later  he  modified  the  original  statutes.  Like  the  Pian  Or- 
der, it  has  four  classes:  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross,  Knight 
Commander  with  the  Plaque,  Knight  Commander,  and  Knight. 

The  emblem  of  the  Order  is  a  bifurcated,  or  eight-pointed, 
cross  in  red  enamel.  The  name  and  image  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  are  displayed  on  a  small  blue  shield  in  the  center.  The 
reverse  side  bears  the  name  of  the  founder,  Gregory  XVI, 
and  the  inscription,  "  Pro  Deo  et  Principe."  A  crown  of 
oak  leaves  surmounts  the  cross  given  to  civilians,  while  a  mili- 
tary trophy  adorns  that  worn  by  soldiers.  The  ribbon  is  red 
with  yellow  borders.  The  plaque,  or  badge,  of  silver  rays  re- 
produces the  device  shown  on  the  cross. 

The  Order  of  St.  Sylvester. 
The  Order  of  St.  Sylvester  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  prized  of  papal  decorations.  Its  reputed  founder  was 
Pope  St.  Sylvester  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
It  was  then  known  as  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  or  the 
Golden  Militia.  The  members  had  many  notable  privileges, 
among  them  being  the  right  to  style  themselves  Counts  of  the 
Holy  Lateran  Palace.  As  the  years  went  by,  it  gradually  lost 
caste  because  it  was  bestowed  too  lavishly  and  without  dis- 
crimination. Pope  Gregory  XVI,  31  October,  1841,  reor- 
ganized the  Order  and  gave  it  the  title  of  the  Order  of  St. 
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Sylvester.  It  had  but  two  grades:  Knight  Commander  and 
Knight.  The  Brief  of  Pius  X  of  7  February,  1905,  entirely 
separated  this  Order  from  that  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  es- 
tablished many  new  regulations  for  both. 

Two  new  classes  were  added  to  the  Order  by  the  present 
Pope,  namely,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  and  Knight  Com- 
mander with  the  Plaque.  The  decoration,  which  varies  in 
size  for  the  different  classes  of  Knights,  consists  of  an  eight- 
pointed  gold  cross  with  the  surface  in  white  enamel.  In  the 
center  is  the  image  of  Pope  St.  Sylvester.  On  the  back,  with- 
in a  blue  circle,  are  the  papal  emblems  and  the  dates  of  the 
present  and  the  Gregorian  restorations,  1905  and  1841.  Tht 
plaque  is  formed  of  a  similar  cross  resting  on  a  silver  star. 
The  ribbon  is  red  with  black  stripes. 

The  uniform  of  the  Knights  comprises  a  black  silk  tunic 
with  a  single  row  of  gold  buttons  and  embroidered  collar  and 
sleeves.  The  knickerbockers  also  are  black.  The  papal 
colors  are  shown  in  the  cockade  of  the  chapeau,  which  is 
further  adorned  by  a  white  or  black  plume  in  the  case  of 
Knights  of  the  Grand  Cross  or  Knight  Commanders.  A  gilt 
belt  supports  a  sword  with  a  mother-of-pearl  hilt. 

The  ordinary  Knight  wears  the  decoration  on  the  left  breast, 
while  the  larger  cross  of  the  Commander  is  suspended  from 
the  neck.  The  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  has  a  still  larger 
cross  of  the  same  design  hanging  from  a  ribbon  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder.  The  large  badge  of  a  Grand  Cross  and 
the  smaller  one  of  a  Commander  are  attached  to  the  left 
breast.     ^ 

The  Golden  Militia,  or  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur. 

This  Order,  which  had  been  merged  into  the  Order  of  St. 
Sylvester  by  Gregory  XVI,  was  completely  disassociated  from 
it  by  Pius  X,  who,  mindful  of  the  ancient  and  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  the  Golden  Militia,  wished  not  only  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  position  of  honor,  but  also  to  endow  it  with  new 
splendor.  As  none  of  the  existing  Orders  of  the  Church  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mother  of  God,  Pius  X,  in  mem- 
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ory  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  placed  this  newly-revived  Order  under  the 
protection  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  It  has  but  one 
class  of  Knights,  whose  number  is  never  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred. Membership  in  this  Order  is  to  be  restricted  to  those 
who  by  force  of  arms,  by  writings,  or  noble  deeds,  have  pro- 
moted Catholicity,  or  defended  the  Church  of  Christ  by  their 
valor,  or  illuminated  it  by  their  learning.  The  privilege  of 
nobility  and  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  which 
the  Knights  formerly  received,  are  now  abolished,  and  they 
are  henceforth  to  be  esteemed  for  their  personal  merits  only. 

A  gold  spur  hangs  pendent  from  the  cross,  which  is  eight- 
pointed  and  faced  with  yellow  enamel.  In  the  centre  a  small 
white  medal  bears  the  name  "  Maria."  On  the  reverse  is  the 
inscription  "  Pius  X  Restituit,"  together  with  the  date  1905. 
A  gold  trophy  projects  above  the  cross.  The  decoration  is 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  red  ribbon  with  white  edges. 
At  the  left  breast  is  the  badge,  which  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  cross.     It  rests  on  silver  rays. 

The  uniform  of  the  Knights  is  composed  of  a  red  tunic 
ornamented  w^ith  a  double  row  of  gold  buttons  and  relieved  at 
the  collar  and  sleeves  by  black  silk  facings  embroidered  with 
gold  thread.  The  epaulettes  are  fringed  with  white  and  dis- 
play the  emblem  of  the  Order.  A  two-peaked  chapeau,  show- 
ing the  papal  colors,  black  knickerbockers,  gold  spurs  and 
buckles  complete  the  details.  The  sword  rests  in  a  black 
scabbard. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem. 

According  to  its  traditions  this  illustrious  Order  was  foun- 
ded in  1090  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  King  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  existing  order  of  chivalry.  It  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  was 
approved  by  Pope  Paschal  II  in  11 13  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Order  lost  its  ancient  pres- 
tige after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  restored  to  honor  in 
1496  by  Alexander  VI  in  order  to  recompense  the  rich  and 
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noble  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy- 
Places.  He  ordained  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  should  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Order,  but  delegated  to  the  Apostolic 
Commissary  of  the  Holy  Land  the  power  to  confer  the  cross 
on  new  members.  This  delegation  was  to  last  until  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  then  suppressed  Latin  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  right  was  to  revert  to  the  Patriarch.  The 
restoration  of  the  Patriarchate  took  place  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1847,  ^^^  the  decree  of  Alexander  VI  was  carried 
into  effect  by  Pius  IX.  The  same  enactment  is  found  in  the 
recent  Letter  of  Pius  X  (3  May,  1907),  who  therein  con- 
stitutes the  Patriarch  the  Locum  Tenens,  or  Administrator, 
for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  power  and  authority  to  admit 
new  members  to  this  high  honor. 

Pius  IX  in  a  Brief  of  24  January,  1868,  revised  the  an- 
cient statutes  of  the  Order  and  divided  the  Knights  into  three 
classes,  namely,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross,  Knight  Com- 
mander, and  Knight.  The  present  Pontiff  has  practically  con- 
stituted a  fourth  class  of  allowing  the  plaque  to  be  worn  by 
some  of  the  Commanders  in  recognition  of  their  special  merits. 
All  the  Knights  have  the  right  to  the  title  of  Counts  of  the 
Holy  Lateran  Palace.  By  a  concession  of  Leo  XIII  (3  Au- 
gust, 1888)  this  decoration  may  be  conferred  on  ladies,  who 
are  then  to  be  styled  "  Matrons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

The  emblem  of  the  Order  is  a  red-enameled  gold  cross  with 
smaller  crosses  of  the  same  design  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arms.  Pius  X  in  his  recent  Brief  permits  the  cross  to  be  sus- 
pended from  a  military  trophy  by  a  black  moire  silk  ribbon. 
He  also  prescribed  a  white  woollen  cloak  with  a  red  cross  em- 
broidered in  the  right  side.  The  badge  is  an  eight-pointed 
star  displaying  a  red  cross  surrounded  by  oak  and  laurel 
branches  in  green  enamel.  A  Grand  Cross  wears  the  badge 
on  the  left  breast,  and  a  Commander  on  the  right  breast.  The 
collar,  which  is  used  only  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  is 
formed  of  small  Jerusalem  crosses  joined  by  links  of  burnished 
gold. 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  affairs  of  the  Order, 
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Pius  X  sanctioned  the  delegation  of  certain  Knights  as  local 
representatives  of  the  Patriarch  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
different  regions.  These  national  Deputies,  as  a  mark  of  their 
office,  wear  the  Cross  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  when  in 
uniform,  and  on  the  right  side  when  in  civilian  garb.  Should 
any  vacancy  occur  in  the  Patriarchate,  the  urgent  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Order  is  to  be  transacted  by  the  Roman  Deputy. 

The  Medal  "  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice." 

To  the  foregoing  Knightly  Orders  we  may  add  the  Medal 
"  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice,"  which  was  established  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  17  June,  1888,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  sacerdotal  Jubi- 
lee. This  medal  was  destined  for  those  wKo  had  notably  co- 
operated in  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  celebration  by  organiz- 
ing pilgrimages,  or  by  other  special  services,  which,  however, 
the  Pontiff  did  not  wish  to  reward  by  membership  in  one  of 
the  equestrian  orders.  Ten  years  later,  in  October  of  1898, 
he  made  it  a  permanent  institution,  to  recompense  those  who 
had  performed  important  services  for  the  Church  or  its 
August  head. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  medals:  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 
In  shape  they  are  cruciform  with  lilies  springing  from  the 
angles.  At  the  extremities  of  the  cross-arms  are  comets, 
which  with  the  lilies  form  the  arms  of  the  Pecci  family.  In 
the  center  is  a  medallion  bearing  the  name  and  image  of  Leo 
XIII.  On  the  reverse  are  the  papal  emblems  and  the  motto, 
"  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice,"  and,  at  the  foot,  the  date  1888. 
It  is  worn  at  the  left  breast  and  is  pendent  from  a  purple 
ribbon  showing  the  papal  colors,  yellow  and  white,  at  the 
borders. 

In  addition  to  these  orders  the  Pope  frequently  grants  titles 
of  nobility  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  Church. 
These  titles  vary  in  degree  from  prince  to  baron,  and  may  be 
either  personal  or  hereditary.  The  title  of  Count  Palatine,  or 
Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  is  attached  to  many  offices  in 
the  Papal  Court. 

Joseph  J.  Murphy. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ENCYCLICAL  ON  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  MODERNISTS  IN 
OUR  SEMINARIES. 

IT  would  be  impertinent  to  make  any  attempt  at  explaining 
the  recent  Encyclical  Letter  on  what  has  been  styled 
"  Modernism."  The  term  as  vulgarly  accepted  is  somewhat 
misleading,  and  has  been  construed  by  those  who  look  merely 
upon  the  surface  of  things  as  identical  with  progress  in  science, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  gain  in  the  understanding  and  uses  of 
truth.  A  more  accurate  definition,  however,  of  the  word  as 
referred  to  in  the  papal  document  implies  the  idea  of  a  de- 
viation from  methods  heretofore  employed  in  the  process  of 
reasoning  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  of  an  attempt  to  substitute 
other  methods  less  safe,  though  perhaps  more  brilliant  and 
captious  because  they  are  bound  up  with  what  is  novel  and 
closer  to  our  daily  sense  and  seeming  experience. 

It  is  this  sort  of  "  Modernism  "  that  the  Pope  analyzes,  ex- 
poses, and  brands.  And  he  does  it  with  such  a  masterly 
completeness,  such  clearness  and  penetration,  that  what  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  merely  an  exhortatory  address,  is 
seen  on  closer  examination  to  be  a  compendium  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine  setting  forth  not  only  the  fundamental  truths  and 
facts  of  Christian  faith,  but  also  fashioning  their  exposition 
to  suit  the  modern  temper  of  mind,  to  meet  the  objections  of 
modern  science,  and  to  strengthen  the  apologetic  position  of 
the  Catholic  Church  amid  the  distracting  controversies  of  the 
day.  Hence  the  Encyclical,  far  from  being  a  protest  against 
modern  science  or  the  advancement  of  intellectual  inquiry,  is 
the  very  opposite,  namely,  a  defense  of  the  eternal  truths — 
for  these,  like  the  light  of  day,  are  ever  new,  however  old— 
which  the  experience  of  generations  has  attested,  with  the 
weapons  of  philosophical  analysis  such  as  will  confute  the 
modern  sceptic  who  wraps  himself  in  a  blaze  of  artificial 
lights,  and  dazzles  the  sight  of  the  weak-eyed  by  the  glamor 
of  his  footlight  reflections.  The  restless  inciters  of  intellec- 
tual warfare,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  against  religion,  have 
always  used  the  trick  of  calling  their  inventions  of  intellectual 
pride   by   some   name   that   would    indicate   their   efforts    to 
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Uphold  what  in  sooth  they  meant  to  destroy  by  their  opposition. 
The  old  truth  observed  by  Quintilian — the  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
illustrated  by  Varro,  who  derives  canis  a  non  canendo — re- 
peats itself  when  it  tells  us  that  the  ''Orthodox  Greek  Church  " 
is  in  reality  the  schismatical  or  heterodox  body  of  Russians 
who  have  abandoned  orthodox  Christian  teaching  to  retain 
only  the  traditions  which  foster  fanaticism  or  superstition. 
In  like  manner  recent  Church  history  in  Germany  has  classi- 
fied the  "  Old  Catholics "  of  Bollinger's  patronage  as  the 
newest  sect  that  sprang  up  and  died  from  a  protest  against 
the  Vatican  decrees  of  the  ancient  See  of  Peter.  So,  too,  our 
"  modernist "  theologians  and  scientists  are  professors  of  old 
errors  that  are.  merely  fashioned  to  suit  modern  weaknesses, 
and  brightened  and  decked  out  in  brilliant  covers.  And  the 
new  sounds  of  "  vital  immanence,"  of  "  subconsciousness,"  of 
"  fideism,"  have  a  charm  in  their  buzzing  for  the  childish 
or  insane  ears  of  those  who  prefer  to  feed  their  faith  on 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  realties.  When  one  lifts  the 
shroud  whence  these  sounds  proceed,  one  finds  a  swarm  of 
creatures  that  belongs  to  the  genus  anciently  known  as  athe- 
ism, agnosticism,  sentimental  pantheism,  and  the  thousand 
vagaries  which  these  everlasting  parasites  generate. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  not  to  analyze  or 
comment  upon  the  Encyclical  on  "  Modernism,"  but  simply 
to  point  out  why  it  deserves  more  than  a  transient  reading, 
however  attentive  and  intelligent  the  reader  be;  and  next 
to  suggest  that  its  study  might  be  fruitfully  taken  up 
in  our  classes  of  theology,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  soon  to  be  ordained.  For  it  has  two  signal  merits 
which  place  it  above  all  kindred  documents  that  have 
come  to  us  in  recent  years  with  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  magisterium  on  earth.  In  the  first  place  it  presents 
to  us  a  summary  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  errors 
which  have  infested  the  field  of  Catholic  apologetics,  and  with 
which  every  priest,  every  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  every 
cultured  layman  who  feels  that  he  is  bound  to  use  his  culture 
in  the  defense  of  Christian  truth  and  morals,  must  come  into 
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more  or  less  direct  conflict  in  this  day  and  country.  Christ, 
when  speaking  of  the  searching  judgment  which  He  is  to 
pass  upon  the  latest  age  of  progress,  said :  ^  "  When  the  Son 
of  man  cometh,  shall  He  find,  think  you,  faith  on  earth?" 
In  this  saying  our  Lord  prepared  as  well  as  warned  us  against 
the  false  assumption  that  what  is  termed  modernism  may  be 
confounded  with  progress  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  for 
which  we  have  been  created. 

The  errors,  philosophical  and  theological,  here  stigmatized 
as  "  Modernism,"  had  already  been  outlined  in  the  recent 
Syllabus.  The  Encyclical  not  merely  recounts  them,  but 
traces  them  to  their  sources,  familiarizes  us  with  their  mutual 
relations  and  dependences,  and  points  out  the  injury  to  whole- 
some intellectual  life  and  sound  morals  which  such  sources 
must  of  necessity  produce.  To  the  exposure  of  the  false 
doctrine  that  is  propagated  under  the  plea  of  applying  a 
broader  and  higher  philosophical  criticism  to  revealed  reli- 
gion than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  the  Pontiff  joins  the 
reasoned  reassertion  of  Catholic  truth,  based  on  unquestion- 
able motives  of  credibility.  Thus  he  takes  us  back,  as  is  meet, 
through  the  maze  of  erroneous  assumptions  and  inferences 
presented  by  the  "  modernist "  school  of  theology,  to  the  fun- 
damentals both  of  supernatural  revelation  and  of  that  sound 
reason  which  draws  its  conclusions  from  the  legitimate  cri- 
teria of  truth,  the  external  and  internal  senses,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  God  is  known  and  knowable.  His  reve- 
lation of  Himself  attests  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement.  The  historical  testimony, 
tradition  inspired  and  non-inspired,  the  fruits  of  holy  living 
in  the  domain  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  distinctly  spiritual 
life,  vouch  for  the  institution  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
mental system  in  the  Church ;  and  this  in  turn  corroborates  the 
doctrinal  and  magisterial  authority  of  the  hierarchical  in- 
stitution which  acts  and  speaks  under  the  continual  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

All  this  we  find  outlined  in  logical  order  and  then  con- 

iSt.  Luke  i8:8. 
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trasted  with  the  incoherent  and  inconsistent  arguings  of  the 
so-called  "  modern  "  school  of  thought,  ethics,  and  religion. 
Having  passed  over  this  ground  of  conflicting  doctrines,  the 
Pontiff  enters  separately  upon  the  present  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  errors  and  the  mutual  antagonism  they  beget. 
The  curiosity  that  pries  after  new  things,  and  the  pride  of 
life  that  resents  the  yoke  of  Christ,  sustain  each  other  in  the 
instructive  and  arrogant  questioning  of  the  rights  of  authority. 
To  these  dispositions  of  popular  unrest  and  criticism  there, 
allies  itself  the  feverish  activity  of  propagandism  which  uses 
every  available  means  of  injecting  the  poison  of  error  and 
rebellion  into  the  body  social.  They  are  not,  of  course,  new 
agencies  of  evil,  any  more  than  the  doctrines  which  they  un- 
dertake to  propagate  are  new:  but  the  methods  of  organized 
activity,  of  rapid  transmission  of  speech  and  writing  in  the 
manifold  appliances  which  mechanical  progress  has  rendered 
possible  and  agreeable  in  these  times,  increase  the  power  of, 
and  give  a  new  impetus  and  entering  wedge  to,  the  evil. 

Now  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  wishes  us  to  use  in  the  defense 
of  the  eternal  inheritance,  the  divine  deposit  of  faith,  the 
same  weapons  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  open  and  disguised, 
,  employ  in  their  destructive  attacks  upon  that  heritage.  Hence 
in  the  third  part  of  the  Encyclical  he  points  out  the  means 
which  every  loyal  son  and  defender  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
every  earnest  lover  of  souls  in  the  sacred  ministry,  every  wise 
householder  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  must  adopt  for  the 
safeguarding  of  our  common  cause.  The  first  of  the  remedies 
is  study,  a  study  not  so  much  of  things  as  of  their  reasons  and 
causes,  of  truth  and  the  ways  of  testing  it,  of  science  rather 
than  of  sciences,  of  principles  on  which  to  base  our  judgments, 
and  of  methods  by  which  securely  to  arrive  at  the  just  applica- 
tion of  principles.  And,  whatever  shallow  minds  may  say 
of  the  scholastic  system,  that  system  has  thus  far  alone  stood 
the  test  of  critical  analysis  and  secure  adaptation.  No  doubt, 
there  is  much  loaded  into  the  vehicle  of  scholastic  philosophy 
which  is  the  mere  "truck"  of  professorial  tradition;  but  the 
basis  is  sound,  sounder  than  any  system  of  thought  and  rea- 
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soning  that  modern  investigation  and  experience  has  been  able 
to  evolve.  No  one  who  reads  the  Encyclical  can  retain  any 
doubt  that  the  Pontiff  desires  a  thorough  use  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  students  of  all  that  modern  science  can  furnish  as  a 
test  for  the  present  application  of  the  scholastic  method  in  the 
investigation  of  the  higher,  that  is,  moral  truth.  "Apply 
yourselves,"  he  w^rites,  quoting  the  words  of  his  predecessor 
in  the  defense  of  the  same  cause,  "  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  splendid  discoveries,  and  the  wonderful  as  well 
as  practical  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  in  these  days;" 
indeed,  he  justly  blames  Catholic  teachers  for  having  some- 
times neglected  to  take  due  account  of  these  acquisitions  in 
their  apologetics.  Hence  the  bishops  are  exhorted  to  see  that 
their  clergy  be  rightly  trained,  that  the  priest  be  a  man  of 
learning  no  less  than  of  religion  and  piety. 

Other  precautions  and  safeguards  of  orthodox  truth  are 
pointed  out  in  the  diocesan  power  to  control  the  intellectual 
food  supply,  to  provide  spiritual  medicines,  healthy  recrea- 
tion for  the  mind,  in  behalf  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  bishops.  The  question  of  censorship  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  in  its  practical  application  amid  the  various  secular 
influences  which  surround  Catholics,  especially  in  missionary 
countries.  But  vigilance  and  a, thoughtful  exercise  of  the  op- 
portunities of  instruction  in  church  and  school  can  effect  what 
the  Pontiff  wishes,  in  omni  patientia  et  doctrina. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature,  because  it  promises  to 
give  effect  to  the  Encyclical,  is  that  of  the  triennial  report, 
which,  under  oath,  the  Ordinaries  will  be  bound  to  make  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  or  attempted  within  their  folds 
for  the  correction  of  the  evils  indicated,  according  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  Pontifical  Letter. 

Pius  X  may  sometime  come  to  be  known  as  eminently  the 
man  of  action.  He  has  already  exposed  and  cut  at  some 
deeply  embedded  traditions  which  had  entwined  their  roots 
with  those  of  more  useful  trees,  and  were  stealing  the  sap 
and  vigor  of  many  a  healthy  religious  growth.  His  laws  are 
not  instructions  merely,  but  checks  likewise  that  are  bound  to 
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exert  an  influence  for  good  in  Catholic  public  life.  If  we 
wish  to  make  real  progress  in  reform  for  Christ's  Kingdom, 
we  must  above  all  imitate  the  Pontiff  in  these  two  things: 
Begin  at  home,  and  control  the  action  of  the  law  by  a  system 
of  visitation  which  makes  every  agent  responsible  for  the  title 
he  claims  and  the  living  he  earns.  The  Catholic  temper  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  is  susceptible  and  sensitive,  and  the 
obligation  of  "  informing  "  is  repugnant;  for  Catholics  in  every 
land  and  in  every  age  have  been  the  victims  of  informers 
against  them,  suffering  for  conscience'  sake ;  and  the  very  idea 
of  reporting  a  brother  in  disgrace  is  distasteful,  especially  to 
the  Celt  and  the  Slav  of  our  own  day.  But  there  are  limits 
to  fraternal  attachment;  and  they  are  defined  by  the  higher 
law  which  the  Founder  of  our  holy  religion  indicated  when 
He  bade  His  disciples  renounce  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  if  they  would  be  worthy  of  Him. 

The  title  of  this  paper  calls  for  the  thought  of  the  seminary 
in  connexion  with  our  subject.  I  have  said  that  the  Encycli- 
cal presents  a  very  clearly  defined  and  deftly  connected  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  topics  which  confront  the  modern 
apologist  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Besides  being  a  summary, 
however,  it  illustrates  a  very  effective  method  of  how  the 
topics  in  their  relations  and  mutual  dependence  may  be  treated. 
Hence  this  very  Encyclical  offers  itself  as  an  admirable  me- 
dium of  training  and  illustration  in  our  classes  of  apologetics 
in  the  theological  seminary.  Many  of  our  professors,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  students  who  are  alive  to  the  meaning  of 
passing  controversies  in  philosophy  and  religion  around  us, 
feel  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  textbooks  of  theo- 
logy. They  are  unimpeachable  in  the  matter  of  orthodoxy; 
but  they  often  fail  to  touch  the  level  on  which  we  walk.  They 
take  us  to  a  subterranean  place  and  a  long-past  age,  and 
though  the  truths  and  errors  they  discuss  are  quite  as  alive 
to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Montanists  and  the  Arians,  and 
in  the  so-called  reform  age  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
yet  we  do  not  recognize  them  by  the  old  names  or  in  the  old 
dress.     Hence,  when  our  young  theologian  comes   to  meet 
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the  heroes  of  the  "  New  Theology ''  and  the  "  Immanence  " 
advocates,  he  is  quite  puzzled,  and  keeps  his  peace,  thinking 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  and  wonders  in  what  magazine 
he  will  get  a  thorough  exposition  of  these  new  heresies,  with 
their  specious  difficulties  which  he  hears  condemned  in  the 
Syllabus  and  in  Pontifical  Letters.  The  fact  is,  as  the  Pope 
clearly  points  out,  these  are  old,  old  heresies  under  new  names, 
with  new  processes  of  evolution  to  dress  them  up,  with  new 
and  captious  advertisements  to  commend  them  and  their 
authors.  And  the  multitude  of  soul-sick  people  run  and 
clamor  after  them  and  buy  the  new  nostrums,  just  as  a  man 
plagued  with  liver  complaint  is  apt  to  believe  in  and  try  the 
cheap  patents  advertised  in  his  daily  newspaper. 

Now  if  the  professor  of  theology  or  apologetics  were  to 
take  this  Encyclical,  which  makes  a  moderate-sized  booklet 
of  fifty  printed  pages,  he  would  have  an  ideal  text-book.  From 
it  he  may  teach  students  the  things  they  will  need  very 
much  more  than  all  the  commendable  patristic  and  historical 
lore  that  lies  before  him  in  the  volumes  by  the  great  masters 
of  the  past  in  whom  we  justly  place  our  confidence.  The 
fundamental  problems  of  religion  which  at  present  occupy  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  are  briefly  and  pointedly  set  forth, 
so  as  to  meet  the  viewpoint  of  the  philosopher,  the  believer, 
the  theologian,  the  historian,  the  critic,  the  apologist,  and  the 
reformer;  for  it  is  in  these  various  roles  that  the  antagonist 
meets  the  Catholic  truth.  We  might,  therefore,  wisely  and 
profitably  put  this  document  into  the  hands  of  our  seminarists, 
and  devote  the  critical  year  of  their  studies,  when  they  are 
about  to  face  the  practical  issues  of  the  sacred  ministry,  to  an 
exposition  of  it,  part  by  part,  and  in  its  connexion  with  the 
various  purposes  which  the  Pontiff  has  in  mind.  For  the 
Encyclical  not  only  teaches,  but  it  also  directs;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  practical  element  in  it  which  becomes  an  important 
adjunct  to  our  Canon  Law.  That  the  details,  especially  those 
regarding  the  "  modernist  "  doctrines,  require  more  thought- 
ful treatment  than  the  mere  reading  of  an  untrained  mind, 
must  be  evident.     But  the  teacher  finds  indicated  in  the  Letter 
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all  that  he  needs  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  material  which 
will  elucidate  his  subject. 

If  the  professors  in  our  seminaries  would  take  up  this 
course  of  action  there  would  necessarily  arise  a  sort  of  unity 
of  sentiment,  expressed  in  pulpit  and  writing,  helpful  in  cor- 
recting the  evils  of  which  the  Encyclical  and  every  right- 
minded  Christian  justly  complains  as  poisoning  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  atmosphere  of  our  schools.  What  is  done 
in  the  seminaries  might  be  done,  therefore,  in  a  modified  way 
in  our  catechetical  schools,  in  the  reading-circles  of  our  young 
men  and  women  who  aim  at  true  progress  illumined  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^the  Lux  mundi  in  aeternum. 


Hnalecta* 


LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE. 

I. 

De  Constituendo  Rutheni  Ritus  Episcopo  pro  Civitatibus 

FOEDERATIS    AmERICAE    SePTENTRIONALIS. 

Delegatio  Apostolica,  Statuum  Foederatorum  Americae 
Septentrionalis. 

Die  i6  Septemhris,  i^oy. 
No.  15750.— c. 

Illme  ac  Revme  Domine, 
Mandatis  mihi  a  SSmo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Divina  Providentia 
Papa  X,  commissis,  libentissime  obsequens,  Amplitudini  Tuae 
exemplar  Litterarum  Apostolicarum,  "  Ea  semper,"  de  constitu- 
endo Rutheni  Ritus  Episcopo  in  Civitatibus  Foederatis  Americae 
Septentrionalis,  heic  inclusum,  transmitto,  cum  eas,  prout  in 
iisdem  Litteris  cautum  est,  nuper  sollemniter  promulgaverim. 

Non  dubito  quin  Amplitudo  Tua  omnia  et  singula  in  eis  con- 
tenta  sedulo  observaverit,  atque  observanda  curaverit. 

Quaeque  fausta  a  Deo  Amplitudini  Tuae  adprecans,  permaneo 

Addictissimus  in  Christo, 
L.  *  S. 

■f"  Diomedes,  Archiep.  Larissensis, 
Delegatus  ApostoUcus. 
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Pivs  Episcopvs 

Serws  Servorvm  Dei. 
Ad  Perpetuam  Rei  Memoriam. 

Ea  semper  ftiit  Apostolicae  Sedis  peculiaris  quaedam  ac  propria 
soUicitudo  ut  varii  ac  diversi,  quibus  exornata  splendet  catholica 
Ecclesia,  diligenter  custodirentur  ritus,  quemadmodum  provisa 
plura  et  statuta  a  Decessoribus  Nostris,  in  venerabiles  maxime 
liturgias  Orientalium  Ecclesiarum,  perspicue  declarant. 

lam,  illud  Nobis  enarratur,  Ruthenos  catholicos,  numero  pluri- 
mos,  ex  Hungaria  et  Galicia  in  Civitates  Foederatas  Americae 
Septentrionalis  migrasse,  suaque  ibi  collocata  sede,  complura  sibi 
comparasse  templa,  singularum  dioecesium  probantibus  Episcopis, 
iisdemque,  ut  par  est,  sacra  eos  potestate  moderantibus.  Dignam 
sane  quae  maximis  extolatur  laudibus,  eorum  caritatem  Praesu- 
lum  arbitramur,  qui,  summo  studio  miraque  sollicitudine,  catho- 
licis  dissimili  ritu  filiis  praesto  adhuc  esse  non  desivere.  His 
quidem  Episcopis  visum  est,  facilius  posse  Ruthenorum  ritum 
adservari  integrum  et  consentaneo  decore  administrari ;  posse 
etiam  fideles  Ruthenos,  hoc  tali  accedente  praesidio,  efficacius 
contra  pericula  armari,  quibus,  schismaticorum  civium  opera, 
patent,  si  Episcopus  iisdem  ritus  rutheni  detur.  Nos  autem  eius- 
modi  amplexi  sententiam,  rationumque,  quas  supra  memoravi- 
mus,  permoti  momentis,  id  consilii  suscepimus,  Episcopum  de- 
ligere  ac  nominare,  qui,  potestate  opportune  instructus,  illud 
enitatur  et  contendat  ut  ritus  graecus  ruthenus,  variis  in  missioni- 
bus  Foederatarum  Civitatum,  incorrupte  servetur. 

Huius  Episcopi  munus  quo  aptius  cum  ordinaria  iurisdictione 
Episcoporum  cohaereat  qui  iis  praesunt  dioecesibus  ubi  Ruthe- 
norum sodalitates  sitae  sunt,  quaedam  Nos,  de  sententia  Ve- 
nerabilium  Fratrum  Nostrorum  sacri  Consilii  Christiano  Nomini 
Propagando  negotiisque  orientalis  ritus  cognoscendis,  statuenda, 
pro  rei  gravitate,  censuimus,  id  certo  rati,  horum  adiumento 
praescriptorum,  nihil  assequendis  commodis  obstiturum,  ani- 
morumque  concordiae,  quae  debet  viros  e  sacro  ordine  populos- 
que  utriusque  ritus  coniungere,  iri  consultum. 
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Capvt  I. 
De  Episcopo  Rutheni  Ritus. 

Art.  I.  Nominatio  Episcopi  rutheni  ritus  pro  Civitatibus 
Foederatis  Americae  Septentrionalis,  Apostolicae  Sedi  est  omnino 
reservata. 

Art.  II.  Episcopus  rutheni  ritus  sub  immediata  huius  Apos- 
toHcae  Sedis  iurisdictione  ac  potestate  est,  ac  sub  vigilantia  Dele- 
gati  ApostoHci  Washingtoniensis.  lurisdictionem  autem  ordi- 
nariam  nullam  habet,  sed  tantummodo  sibi  delegandam  a  singulis 
Ordinariis  in  quorum  dioecesi  Rutheni  commorantur.  Eius 
officium  est  circa  ritus  rutheni  integritatem  vigilare,  sacra  olea 
pro  Ruthenis  conficere,  ecclesias  rutheni  ritus  dedicare,  Confirma- 
tionem  Ruthenis  ministrare,  pontificaHa  in  ecclesiis  Ruthenorum 
peragere,  et,  praehabitis  in  singuHs  casibus  Htteris  dimissoriis 
Ordinarii  loci,  clericos  rutheni  ritus  ordinare. 

Art.  III.  Salvo  iure  et  officio  Ordinarii  loci,  Episcopus  rutheni 
ritus  visitationem  missionum  ruthenarum  inire  poterit,  praehabita 
in  scriptis  licentia  eiusdem  Ordinarii,  qui  illi  conferet  facultates 
quas  concedendas  iudicaverit. 

Art.  IV.  Episcopus  rutheni  ritus  in  visitatione  rationes  ab 
unoquoque  rectore  missionis  exposcet  administrationis  bonorum 
missionis  eiusdem,  curabitque  ne  rector  nomine  ac  iure  proprio 
ea  retineat,  pro  quorum  acquisitione  fideles  quovis  modo  subsidia 
contulerint;  simul  autem  operam  dabit,  ut  iuxta  leges  sive  dioe- 
cesanas,  sive  constitutas  in  III  Plenario  Concilio  Baltimorensi,  ea 
bona  vel  quamprimum  trans ferantur  sub  nomine  Ordinarii  loci, 
vel  alio  tuto  ac  legali  modo  ab  eodem  Ordinario  approbando 
firmiter  adscripta  sint  et  maneant  favore  missionis. 

Art.  V.  Peracta  visitatione,  Episcopus  rutheni  ritus  certiorem 
faciet  de  statu  morali  et  de  oeconomica  administratione  missionis 
visitatae  Ordinarium  loci,  qui  opportune  decernet  quae  ad  bonum 
missionis  in  Domino  expedire  censuerit. 

Art.  VI.  Controversiae,  si  quae  exoriantur  inter  Episcopum 
rutheni  ritus  et  Episcopos  dioecesanos,  deferantur,  in  devolutive 
tantum,  ad  Delegatum  Apostolicum  Washingtoniensem,  salva, 
item  in  devolutive,  appellatione  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem. 

Art.  VII.  Donee  aliter  ab  Apostolica  Sede  decernatur,  or- 
dinaria  residentia  Episcopi  ritus  rutheni  erit  in  urbe  Philadelphia. 
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Art.  VIII .  Ad  constituendam  annuam  stipem  pro  sustenta- 
tione  Episcopi  ritus  rutheni  concurrere  debent  singulae  ruthenae 
commtmitates,  eidem  solvendo  annuam  praestationem  instar 
cathedratici,  iuxta  praxim  et  normas  vigentes  in  dioecesibus  Civi- 
tatum  Foederatarum,  in  quibus  missiones  ruthenae  constabilitae 
inveniuntur. 

Art.  IX.  Episcopus  rutheni  ritus  tertio  quoque  anno  plenam 
et  accuratam  relationem  de  statu  personaH,  morali  ac  materiali 
Missionum  proprii  ritus  exhibeat  Delegato  Apostolico  Washing- 
toniensi,  qui  earn  transmittet  ad  Sacram  Congregationem  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide  pro  Negotiis  Ritus  OrientaHs. 

Capvt  II. 

De  Clero  Rutheno. 

Art.  X.  Cum  nondum  habeantur  sacerdotes  rutheni,  qui  vel 
nati  vel  saltem  educati  sint  in  Civitatibus  Foederatis  Americae; 
Episcopus  rutheni  ritus,  praevia  intelHgentia  cum  Delegato  Apos- 
tolico et  Ordinario  loci,  omni  studio  curet,  ut  seminarium  pro 
clericis  ruthenis  in  iisdem  Civitatibus  Foederatis  educandis  quan- 
tocius  instituatur.  Interim  vero  clerici  rutheni  in  seminaria 
latina  locorum,  in  quibus  nati  sunt,  vel  domicilium  acquisiverunt, 
admittantur!  Sed  nonnisi  caelibes,  sive  nunc  sive  in  posterum, 
ad  sacros  Ordines  promoveri  poterunt. 

Art.  XL  Antequam  habeatur  numerus  sufficiens  presbytero- 
rum  ruthenorum,  qui  in  Civitatibus  Foederatis  Americae  edu- 
cati fuerint,  si  providenda  occurrat  de  suo  rectore  aliqua  missio 
Ruthenorum  vel  vacans  vel  noviter  erecta,  Ordinarius  loci,  au- 
dito,  si  ita  existimaverit,  Episcopo  rutheni  ritus,  idoneum  sacerdo- 
tem  ruthenum  illic  iam  morantem  ipsi  praeficiat.  Si  nullus 
idoneus  in  dioecesi  habeatur,  ipsum  postulet  ab  alio  Episcopo 
Civitatum  Foederatarum.  Si  vero  nullum  inibi  inveniat,  de  re 
certiorem  reddat  S.  Congregationem  de  Propaganda  Fide  pro 
Negotiis  Ritus  Orientalis,  cui  curae  erit  providere. 

Art.  XII.  Sacerdos  eligendus,  sit  caelebs,  vel  saltem  viduus 
et  absque  liberis,  integer  vitae,  zelo  ac  pietate  praeditus,  satis 
eruditus,  lucri  non  cupidus,  et  a  politicis  factionibus  alienus. 

Art.  XIII.  Sacerdoti  ex  Europa  vocato  praedi'cta  Sacra  Con- 
gregatio  tradet  documentum,  quo  ipsi  concedatur  facultas  se  con- 
ferendi  in  Civitates  Foederatas  Americae  ad  assumendam  spiri- 
tualem  curam  alicuius  determinatae  missionis  ruthenae. 
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Art.  XIV.  Presbyteris  ruthenis  in  America  commorantibus 
penitus  interdicitur,  ne  baptizatos  Sacro  Chrismate  consignent; 
et  si  secus  fecerint,  sciant  se  invalide  egisse. 

Art.  XV.  Quilibet  ruthenus  sacerdos  ex  Europa  proveniens 
et  in  Civitatibus  Foederatis  Americae  commorans  pro  fidelium 
rutheni  ritus  spirituali  cura,  semper  manebit  incardinatus  dio- 
ecesi  originis;  attamen  Episcopus  ruthenus  originis  iurisdic- 
tionem  suam  in  eum  nullimode  exercebit  quoadusque  ipse  in 
Civitatibus  Foederatis  commorabitur.  In  patriam  autem  supra 
dicti  sacerdotes  redire  nequeant  absque  expressa  licentia  Ordinarii 
Americani,  in  scriptis  concedenda,  in  cuius  dioecesi  sacrum  mi- 
nisteriu'm  exercent.  Quod  si  de  una  in  aliam  dioecesim  Civita- 
tum  Foederatarum  se  conferre  cupiant,  requiritur  consensus 
Episcopi  a  quo  et  ad  quern,  opportune  facto  certiore  Episcopo 
rutheni  ritus. 

Art.  XVI.  Laici  rutheni  candidati  ad  Ordines,  cuiuscumque 
originis  et  domiciHi  fuerint,  ilH  dioecesi  incardinati  censeantur, 
a  cuius  Ordinario  acceptati  fuerint,  et  pro  qua  emiserint  iura- 
mentum  missionis  seu  stabiHtatis  ad  inserviendum  in  dicta  dio- 
ecesi. Ab  ea  autem  dioecesi,  in  qua  incardinati  sunt,  in  aham 
transire  nequeant,  nisi  praehabito  consensu  Ordinarii  a  quo  et 
ad  quern,  ac  opportune  reddito  certiore  Episcopo  rutheni  ritus. 

Art.  XVII.  Omnes  rectores  missionum  ruthenarum  Civitatum 
Foederatarum  sunt  amovibiles  ad  nutum  Ordinarii  loci,  oppor- 
tune effecto  certiore  Episcopo  rutheni  ritus.  Amoveri  autem 
non  poterunt  absque  causis  gravibus  et  iustis. 

Art.  XVIII.  Datur  tamen  facultas  presbytero  amoto  appella- 
tionem  interponendi,  in  devokitivo,  contra  decretum  remotionis 
ad  tribunal  Delegati  Apostolici  Washingtoniensis,  qui  intra  tres 
menses  a  die  appellationis  causam  definire  curabit,  salvo  semper 
iure  recursus  ad  S.  Sedem,  item  in  devolutivo. 

Art.  XIX.  Sustentationi  sacerdotis  providebit  communitas 
ruthena  iuxta  praxim  et  normas  dioeceseos,  in  cuius  finibus  com- 
munitas invenitur. 

Art.  XX.  lura  stolae  et  emolumenta  sacri  ministerii  in  sin- 
gulis missionibus  determinanda  sunt  ab  Ordinario  loci  iuxta 
consuetudines  locales,  audito  Episcopo  rutheni  ritus. 
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Capvt  III. 
De  Fidelibus  Ruthenis. 

Art.  XXL  Fideles  rutheni  iis  in  locis  in  quibus  nulla  ecclesia 
nee  sacerdos  ritus  eorum  habeatur,  ritui  latino  sese  conforma- 
bunt;  eisque  eiusmodi  facultas  conceditur  etiam  ubi  propter 
longinquitatem  Ecclesiae  suae  non  earn  possint  nisi  cum  gravi 
incommodo  adire:  quin  tamen  ex  hoc  ritus  mutatio  inducatur. 

Art.  XXII.  Laici  rutheni,  qui  verum  et  stabile  domicilium  in 
Civitatibus  Foederatis  constituerint,  transire  possunt  ad  ritum 
latinum,  obtenta  tamen  prius,  in  singulis  casibus,  venia  Aposto- 
licae  Sedis. 

Art.  XXIII.  Si  contingat  ut  hi  quandoque  in  patriam  rever- 
tantur,  tunc  etsi  ex  Pontificio  rescripto  ritum  latinum  susceperint, 
licebit  eis,  Apostolica  Sede  exorata,  ad  pristinum  ritum  redire. 

Art.  XXIV.  Non  licet  Missionariis  latinis,  sub  poenis  ab 
Apostolica  Sede  decernendis,  quempiam  Ruthenum  ad  latinum 
ritum  amplectendum  inducere. 

Art.  XXV.  Fideles  rutheni,  etiam  in  locis  in  quibus  adest 
presbyter  rutheni  ritus,  apud  sacerdotem  latinum  ab  Ordinario 
loci  approbatum  peccata  sua  confiteri,  et  beneficium  sacramentalis 
absolutionis  valide  et  lici,te  obtinere  possunt. 

Sciant  autem  sacerdotes  rutheni  ritus,  censuras  et  reservationes 
casuum  in  dioecesi,  in  qua  ministerium  exercent,  sive  vigentes 
sive  ferendas,  clerurii  etiam  et  populum  eiusdem  rutheni  ritus 
afficere. 

Art.  XXVI.  Ad  vitanda  gravia  incommoda  quae  inde  Ruthe- 
nis evenire  possent,  facultas  eis  fit  dies  festos  et  ieiunia  obser- 
vandi  iuxta  consuetudinem  locorum  in  quibus  degunt.  Attamen 
diebus  dominicis,  et  festis  in  utroque  ritu  in  eamdem  diem  in- 
cidentibus,  sacrae  liturgiae  in  ecclesia  sui  ritus,  si  in  loco  existat, 
Rutheni  interesse  tenentur. 

Capvt  IV. 
De  Matrimoniis  Inter  Fideles  Mixti  Ritus. 

Art.  XXVII.  Matrimonia  inter  catholicos  ruthenos  et  latinos 
non  prohibentur;  sed  maritus  latinus  uxoris  ruthenae  ritum  non 
sequatur,  nee  uxor  latina  ritum  mariti  rutheni. 
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Art.  XXVIII.  Si  vero  vir  latinus  in  uxorem  duxerit  mulierem 
ruthenam,  integrum  erit  mulieri  ad  ritum  latinum,  sive  in  actu 
matrimonii,  sive  postea,  durante  matrimonio,  transire,  quin  elec- 
tionem  semel  factam,  vivente  viro,  revocare  possit. 

Art.  XXIX.  Soluto  matrimonio,  mulieri  ruthenae,  quae 
ritum  mariti  amplexa  fuerat,  resumendi  proprii  ritus  libera  erit 
potestas. 

Art.  XXX.  Uxori  ruthenae  quae  maluerit  in  proprio  ritu  per- 
manere,  licebit  tamen  in  ieiuniis  et  festis  suum  maritum  sequi. 

Art.  XXXI.  Vir  ruthenus  potest,  si  velit,  ritum  uxoris  latinae 
sequi,  eique  pariter  licebit  in  ieiuniis  et  festis  ritui  uxoris  latinae 
sese  conformare.  Soluto  matrimonio,  poterit  in  ritu  latino  per- 
manere,  vel  ritum  ruthenum  resumere. 

Art.  XXXII.  Matrimonium  inter  virum  latinum  et  ruthe- 
nam mulierem  latine  coram  parocho  latino  contrahatur;  inter 
virum  vero  ruthenum  et  mulierem  latinam  contrahi  potest  vel 
ruthene  coram-  parocho  rutheno,  vel  latine  coram  parocho  uxoris. 
Art.  XXXIII.  Si  uterque  contrahens  in  suo  ritu  permaneat, 
competit  presbyteris  respectivi  ritus  officium  parochi  erga  illos 
exercere  in  rebus  quae  hie  recensentur,  nempe:  in  communi- 
onis  paschalis,  viatici  et  extremae  unctionis  administratione,  in 
adsistentia  in  mortis  articulo,  in  exequiis  persolvendis  atque  in 
humatione;  excepto  necessitatis  casu. 

Art.  XXXIV.  Nati  in  Civitatibus  Foederatis  Americae  ex 
patre  latino  et  matre  ruthena,  latino  ritu  sunt  baptizandi;  proles 
enim  sequi  omnino  debet  patris  ritum,  si  sit  latinus. 

Art.  XXXV.  Si  vero  pater  sit  ruthenus,  et  mater  latina,  li- 
berum  erit  eidem  patri,  quod  proles  vel  ritu  rutheno  baptizetur, 
vel  etiam  ritu  latino,  si  in  gratiam  uxoris  latinae  ipse  consenserit. 
Art.  XXXVI.  Infantes  ad  eius  parochi  iurisdictionem  per- 
tinent, cuius  ritu  sunt  legitime  baptizati,  cum  per  Baptismum  fiat 
suscepti  ritus  latini  vel  rutheni  professio,  ita  ut  ad  latinum 
ritum  spectent  qui  latino  ritu  baptizati  sunt ;  qui  vero  ritu  rutheno 
sunt  baptizati,  in  Ruthenorum  numero  sint  habendi. 

Excipitur  casus  quando  iis  Baptismus  alieno  ritu  collatus 
fuerit  ob  gravem  necessitatem,  cum  nimirum  morti  proximi  fue- 
rint,  vel  in  loco,  in  quo  parentes  tempore  nativitatis  morabantur, 
parochus  proprii  ritus  non  adesset ;  tunc  enim  ad  parochum  ritus, 
quem  parentes  profitentur,  pertinebunt,  iuxta  superius  statuta. 
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In  charitate  Christi,  qua  fideles  omnium  rituum  peramanter 
complectimur,  haec  statuenda  censuimus  pro  spiritual!  bono  ani- 
marumque  salute  fidelium  ruthenorum  in  Foederatis  Civitatibus 
Americae  Septentrionalis  commorantium ;  ac  minime  dubitamus 
quin  ipsi  Nostram  banc  et  Apostolicae  Sedis  erga  eos  sollicitudi- 
nem  perfecta  obedientia,  imo  et  grato  animo  excipiant. 

Praesentes  Litteras  et  in  eis  contenta  et  statuta  quaecumque, 
nulla  unquam,  licet  privilegiata,  ex  caussa,  colore  et  capite,  nul- 
loque  unquam  tempore  de  aliquo  nullitatis  vitio  seu  defectu  in- 
excogitato  et  substantiali  notari,  impugnari  aut  in  controversiam 
et  indicium  vocari  posse;  sed  tamquam  ex  Pontificiae  Providen- 
tiae  officio  et  Motu  proprio,  certa  scientia,  matura  deliberatione, 
deque  Nostrae  Apostolicae  Potestatis  plenitudine  editas,  omni- 
moda  firmitate  perpetuo  validas  et  efficaces  existere  et  fore,  suos- 
que  plenarios  et  integros  effectus  sortiri  et  obtinere,  atque  ab 
omnibus,  ad  quos  spectat  et  spectabit,  inviolabiliter  observari 
volumus  et  decernimus,  sublata  cuicumque,  etiam  Cardinalitia 
dignitate  fulgenti,  quavis  aliter  statuendi  et  interpretandi  facul- 
tate :  irritum  quoque  et  inane  decernentes  quidquid  in  contrarium 
scienter  vel  ignoranter  contigerit  attentari. 

Quocirca  Venerabilem  Fratrem  Diomedem,  Archiepiscopum 
titularem  Larissensem,  Nostrumque  apud  Episcopos  Civitatum 
Foederatarum  Americae  Septentrionalis  Delegatum,  executorem 
praesentium  Apostolica  auctoritate  constituimus,  ut  ipse  per  se 
vel  per  alium  virum  ecclesiastica  dignitate  insignitum,  ab  eo  sub- 
delegandum,  praesentes  Nostras  Litteras  sollemniter  publicet,  ac 
omnia  et  singula  in  eis  contenta  a  cunctis  observanda  curet. 
Eidem  vero  praecipimus  ut  singulorum  actorum  in  praesentium 
evulgatione  et  executione  exemplar  authenticum  intra  sex  menses 
ad  banc  Apostolicam  Sedem  transmittat,  illudque  in  Archivo  S. 
Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  pro  negotiis  Orientalis  Ritus 
adservari  mandamus. — Non  obstantibus  Decessorum  Nostrorum 
Constitutionibus  et  Ordinationibus,  etiam  in  generalibus  et  pro- 
vincialibus  Conciliis  editis,  et  quarumcumque  Ecclesiarum,  etiam 
Patriarchalium,  seu  Ordinum  et  Congregationum,  iuramento  et 
confirmatione  Apostolica  vel  quavis  alia  firmitate  roboratis, 
statutis  et  consuetudinibus,  aliisque  quibuslibet,  etiam  Motu  pro- 
prio, in  contrarium  praemissorum  concessis,  licet  expressa  men- 
tione  dignis;  quibus  omnibus,  perinde  ac  si  de  verbo  ad  verbum 
his  litteris  inserta  essent,  ad  praemissorum  effectum  specialiter 
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et  expresse  derogamus  et  derogatum  esse  volumus,  ceterisque  in 
contrarium   facientibus  quibuscumque. 

Harum  vero  transumptis  etiam  impressis,  manu  tamen  alicuius 
Notarii  publici  subscriptis  ac  sigillo  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dig- 
nitate  constitutae  munitis,  eamdem  ubique  fidem  haberi  volumus, 
quae  ipsis  praesentibus  haberetur,  si  forent  exhibitae  vel  ostensae. 

Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  Nostrae  con- 
stitutionis,  decreti,  mandati,  voluntatis,  exemptionis,  derogationis, 
indulti,  infringere  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire.  Si  quis  autem 
hoc  attentare  praesumpserit,  indignationem  Omnipotentis  Dei  ac 
beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Apostolorum  eius,  se  noverit  incursurum. 

Datum  Romae,  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  Anno  Incarnationis 
Dominicae  millesimo  nongentesimo  septimo,  decimo  octavo  calen- 
das  lulias,  die  festo  S.  Basilii  Magni,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno 
quarto. 

A.  Card.  Di  Pietro  Pro-Dat. — R.  Card.  Merry  Del  Val. 

Visa 

De  Cvria  I.  De  Aqvila  e  Vicecomitibvs. 

Loco  Hh  Plumbi.     Reg.  in  Secret.  Brevium.     V.  Cvgnonivs. 


II. 
In  Centenarium  XV  S.  Joannis  Chrysostomi. 

Venerabili  Fratri  Nostro  Vincentio  S.  R.  E.  Cardinali  Van- 
nutelli  Episcopo  Praenestinorum  Praesidi  coetus  sollemnibus  ce- 
lebrandis  saecularibus  ab  obitu  S.  Joannis  Chrysostomi. 

Pius  PP.  X. 
Venerabilis  Prater  Noster,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedic- 
tionem.  Prope  est  ut  diei  memoria  quindecies  saecularis  re- 
deat  quum  actuosa  vexataque  multis  modis  vita  Joannes  Chry- 
sostomus  sanctissime  cessit.  Aetati  huic  nostrae,  qua  nullam 
oporteat  magis  ad  illustria  quaepiam  instaurari  exemplaria 
virtutum,  gaudet  animus  insignem  hunc  virum  posse  iterum 
ad  imitandum  proponere.  Siquidem  plura  ille  in  se  vivendi 
genera,  eaque  singularibus  plane  luminibus  laudum  micantia, 
felicissime  expressit.  Nam,  dum  ad  hue  in  laicorum  coetu 
detineretur,  vitam,  et  mores  a  saecularium  consuetudine  ita 
defendit,  ut  honestius  non  posset,  donee  a  fluxarum  studiis 
rerum  totum  se  in  divina  recepit.  Pastor  autem  Constanti- 
nopolitanae  Ecclesiae  datus,  officia  episcopalis  muneris,  nulla 
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hominum  verecundia,  nullo  periculorum  metu,  diligentissime 
ac  fortissime  explevit. 

Explanator  denique  nunciusque  divinarum  legum  adeo  coe- 
teris  in  omnes  partes  praestare  visus  est,  ut  et  Ecclesiae  doc- 
tor sit  habitus,  et  nomen  ab  aureo  eloquii  flumine  invenerit; 
quare  ilium  Leo  XIII  fel.  rec.  Decessor  Noster  dignum  merito 
censuit  quern  sacris  oratoribus  exemplum  simul  ac  patronum 
daret.  Porro  quum  Orientalium  Chrysostomus  Ecclesiarum 
decus  et  gloria  sit,  mirum  quantum  consiliis  Nostris  Decesso- 
rumque  Nostrorum  conducere  est  existimandus,  ut  scilicet, 
quemadmodum  ornamento  Ille  Romanae  Ecclesiae  diligendo 
ac  defendendo  extitit,  ita  consolationi  extet,  unitate  tandem 
orientalium  gentium  Nobiscum  monitis  auspicioque  Ipsius, 
redintegrata.  Itaque  palam  est,  Venerabilis  Frater  Noster, 
valde  Nobis  esse  cordi  sollemnia  saecularia  praeclarissimi  An- 
tistitis  magnis  sacri  cultus  coeremoniis  haberi  iisque  non  in 
universis  modo  Urbis  templis  quae  Oriental!  utuntur  ritu, 
verum  etiam  ad  ipsam  divi  Petri  Basilicam  in  monte  Vaticano : 
nimirum  expectatione  tali  permoti  atque  allecti,  ut  et  elucentes 
in  Chrysostomo  virtutes  populi  admirentur  atque  imitentur, 
et  ii  qui  a  Nobis,  Orientalibus  e  coetibus  dissident,  videant 
perspiciantque  quam  multam  quamque  germanam  ritibus  uni- 
versis gratiam  praestemus,  inducantque  demum  animos  optatis 
Nostris  amanter  obsequi,  et  antiquam  matrem  saluberrimo 
reditu  amplecti.  Quamobrem  Beatum  e  vita  discessum 
Joannis  Chrysostomi  volumus  gratulatione  maxima  et  cultu 
coli,  hoc  anno,  plane  singular!;  gloriosamque  sapientissimi 
Antistitis  memoriam  litteratorum  etiam  conventibus  repeti. 
Ad  animos  vero  excitandos  acuendosque,  id  Nos  libentissima 
voluntate  pollicemur  fore  Nos,  reseratis  coelestibus  thesauris, 
quotquot  in  deferendos  Chrysostomo  honores  operam  .con- 
tulerint  sacrarum  indulgentiarum  muneribus  amplissime  cu- 
mulaturos.  Auspicem  gratiae  divinae  Nostrique  animi  testem, 
apostolicam  benedictionem,  Tibi  peramanter  in  'Domino  im- 
pertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  XXII  Julii  anno 
MCMVII.     Pontificatus  Nostri  quarto. 

Pius  PP.  X. 


Stubtes  anb  Conferences^ 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Encyclical  Letter  "  De  Modernistarum  Doctrinis." 
(The  full  Latin  text  of  this  important  pronouncement  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  given  as  a  Supplement  to  this  number  of 
the  Review.     See  also  the  article  on  same,  pp.  504-511.) 

Apostolic  Letter  of  14  June,  1907,  addressed  to  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  in  which  letter  Pope 
Pius  X  ordains  that  all  Catholics  of  the  Ruthenian  (Greek) 
rite,  resident  in  the  United  States,  be  placed  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  a  bishop  of  the  same  rite,  who  is  to  receive 
his  jurisdiction  from  the  Ordinaries  in  whose  dioceses  he  min- 
isters. (The  document  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  in 
this  month's  issue:  see  pp.  457-467.) 

Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Cardinal  Vincent  Vannu- 
telli  directing  that  the  Fifteenth  Centenary  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  be  fittingly  celebrated. 


THE  TAKING  UP  OF  THE  COLLECTION  BY  THE  CELEBRANT 

OF  THE  MASS. 

A  religious,  ministering  in  a  parish  church  of  which  another 
member  of  the  same  Order  is  rector,  writes  to  us  to  say  that 
when  the  latter  recently  desired  him  to  leave  the  altar  during 
the  parochial  Mass  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  collection, 
he  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  was  asked  to  do  what  was 
against  the  law  of  the  Church,  whose  laws  he  -was  bound  to 
obey  in  preference  to  the  wishes  of  the  pastor.  As  the  parish 
priest  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  this  way,  the  dif- 
ference in  practice  at  the  alternate  Masses  was  likely  to  create 
comment  among  the  congregation;  hence,  the  younger  priest, 
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not  wishing  to  be  marked  as  a  "  crank,"  and  yet  feeling  a  con- 
scientious repugnance  to  adopt  a  practice  which  he  considers 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  asks  us  to  answer  his  doubt  in  the 
Review. 

Apart  from  a  statement  of  the  text  of  the  law  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  the  observance  of  which  law  every  priest  pledges  him- 
self when  the  Church  accepts  him  as  her  public  minister,  we 
should  refer  such  doubts  for  settlement  to  the  authoritative 
director — the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
religious,  his  Provincial.  Obviously,  our  correspondent  did 
not  look  in  that  direction  for  satisfaction  or  protection,  a 
fact  which  can  be  explained  only  by  the  tacit  approval  which 
superiors  occasionally  feel  compelled  to  give  to  practices  that 
are  not  according  to  law. 

On  our  own  account,  however,  we  would  state  that  the 
above  implied  condition  furnishes  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  respect  alike  for  rule  and  authority.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  law — of  God  and  of  the  Church — on  the  subject; 
and  our  own  special  legislation,  although  made  in  full  view  of 
the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  many  missions  in  America, 
emphatically  stigmatizes  as  "  damnable  and  perverse "  the 
action  of  pastors  who  stoop  to  the  greedy  task  of  tax-col- 
lectors, by  interrupting  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church  at 
Mass  in  order  to  perambulate  the  aisles  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  alms  from  the  faithful.  We  are  not  exaggerating.^ 
The  priests  to  whom  the  bishops  would  apply  the  words  of  the 
Council  in  public  should  feel  disgraced  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
shame  than  any  crime  of  felony  or  extortion  could  bring  upon 
a  man  reputed  to  be  honest.  And  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
saw  plainly  enough  what  they  meant,  for  they  add  to  the 
humiliating  censure  of  the  above-mentioned  practice  that  they 

1  Damnavit  perversam  agendi  rationem  illorum  sacerdotum,  qui  ipsa 
intra  missarum  solemnia  ab  altari  recedunt,  aedemque  sacram  circumeunt, 
a  singulis  fidelibus  eleemosynam  petentes.  Tanta  vero  ap'paret  quorumdam 
pertinacia  ac  in  observandis  etiam  strictissimis  legibus  socordia,  ut  qui 
constituti  sumus  legum  ecclesiasticarum  custodes,  alta  voce  decretum  ante- 
cessorum  nostrorum  inculcare  constringamur.  Ccnc.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  Tit. 
IX,  N.  293. 
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realize  it  to  be  "  an  abuse  most  shameful,  which  befouls  the 
Church  and  her  solemn  rites,  makes  honorable  Catholics  blush 
with  shame  and  indignation,  and  exposes  the  sacred  ministry 
to  derision  and  contempt."  ^ 

No  doubt  the  matter  does  not  offer  so  serious  an  aspect  to 
those  pastors  who  have  grown  up  under  conditions  of  irre- 
sponsible administration,  or  who,  pressed  by  a  thousand  de- 
mands to  liquidate  a  debt  not  always  created  by  themselves, 
have  gradually  come  to  lose  sight  of  the  solemn  call  of  their 
ministry  and  the  awful  solemnity  required  about  the  altar. 
But  that  does  not  change  the  law  or  the  obligation  of  those 
who  are  bound  to  observe  or  to  enforce  the  law. 

To  say  that  the  assistant  priest  has  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty  likewise,  to  refuse  to  take  up  a  collection  under  such 
circumstances  may  seem  like  speaking  the  word  for  insub- 
ordination, which  would  be  doubly  injurious  at  a  period  when 
the  claims  of  authority  are  easily  disturbed  by  the  popular 
view  of  rights.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  system  of  making  the 
church  a  mere  resort  for  "  performance  "  of  Mass,  in  which 
the  jingle  of  the  money-box,  and  the  appeal  for  larger  contri- 
butions, and  the  thousand  unworthy  incidents  which  all  this 
creates  in  connexion  with  the  divine  service,  play  a  part,  is 
simply  detestable,  whatever  good  we  may  otherwise  have  to 
say  of  the  men  who  practise  it. 


THE  LAW  OF  PRESCRIPTION  IN  REGARD  TO  INVALID  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  IRREMOVABLE  RECTORSHIPS. 

(  Communicated. ) 

On  reading  in  the  October  number  on  page  435  the  article  on 
"  Invalid  Appointments  to  Irremovable  Rectorships  "  it  occurred 
to  me  that  in  practice  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  validity  of  the  appointment,  but  also  on  Rule  36 
of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  and  therefore  I  cite  the  following, 
from  page  132  of  Legal  Formulary,  fifth  edition: 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  quote  substantially  Rule  36  of  the  Apos- 

2  Ihid. 
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tolic  Chancery  which  is  appHcable  also  in  the  United  States  and 
is  intended  to  preclude  by  prescription  controversy  regarding 
possession  of  parishes  and  other  benefices.  '  Quicunque  bene- 
ficium  ecclesiasticum  cum  titulo  saltern  colorato  bona  fide  per 
integrum  triennium  pacifice  possidet,  valide  et  licite  in  foro 
utroque  illud  retinere  et  a  nemine  amplius  molestari  potest,  dum- 
modo  simoniace  non  obtinuerit/  " 

Another  point  is,  that  only  those  who  entered  the  concursus 
or  applied  for  the  parish  can  question  the  appointment  to  the 
benefice;  the  consequential  rights  of  the  position,  such  as  a  vote 
in  suggesting  names  for  the  terna  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  may  be 
questioned  by  any  one  present  by  right  at  the  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  terna  selected  by  aid  of  such  a  vote  might 
be  rejected  as  illegal.  But  after  three  years,  according  to  "  Lex 
de  Triennali,"  this  also  is  impossible,  and  the  incumbent  secures 
his  full  rights  as  rector  both  de  facto  and  de  jure. 

P.  A.  Baart. 

Marshall,  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  IRREMOVABLE  RECTORSHIPS  WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 

Qu.  As  you  have  answered  one  question  about  irremovable 
rectorships,  I  request  your  decision  on  the  validity  of  the  fol- 
lowing appointment : 

On  the  death  of  an  irremovable  rector — one  of  the  original  ap- 
pointments— a  concursus  was  announced,  and  three  applicants 
sent  their  names  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  signifying  their  in- 
tention to  take  the  examination,  if  the  Ordinary  approved.  They 
were  informed  that  their  application  had  been  accepted  and  that 
they  might  prepare  for  the  examination.  Some  time  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  concursus,  the  bishop  sent  word  to  the  three 
candidates  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  examination.  Shortly  afterwards  he  appointed  his  Vicar 
General  to  the  vacant  rectorship,  though  the  latter  had  not  en- 
tered the  list  of  applicants  before.  Some  of  the  priests  maintain 
that  the  bishop  exceeded  his  power,  and  that,  since  the  con- 
cursus had  been  announced  and  proper  applicants  were  found 
to  be  willing  to  present  themselves   for    the  examination,   the 
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candidates  had  a  right  to  compete  for  the  position,  and  that  the 
appointment  in  despite  of  them  was  illegal. 

Resp.  We  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  our  correspondent,  that  the  appointment  thus  made 
ignored  the  existing  law.  It  may  indeed  be  that  a  bishop 
feels  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  any  of  the  candi- 
dates who,  under  varying  circumstances,  apply  for  an  irre- 
movable rectorship;  yet  that  if  they  pass  the  examination  he 
is  forced  to  appoint  one  from  their  number,  to  the  exclusion 
of  worthier  and  abler  men  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  enter 
a  contest  for  promotion  with  younger  candidates.  In  such  a 
case  his  only  recourse  is  to  persuade  the  worthier  priests  to 
apply,  and  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  examiners  for  the 
result.  These  can,  if  they  agree  by  a  majority,  exempt  the 
applicant  from  the  literary  examination.  The  Ordinary  is 
then  free  to  appoint  his  own  choice. 

These  instances  of  deviation  from  the  forms  of  actual  law 
only  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  study  of 
our  Canon  Law.  Not  only  our  seminary  courses,  but  also  the 
ecclesiastical  Conferences  should  give  occasion  to  familiarize 
the  clergy  with  their  rights  as  well  as  with  their  duties. 
Dr.  Baart  in  his  communication  above  refers  to  the  law  of 
prescription,  which,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  Apostolic 
Chancery,  leaves  a  priest  appointed  to  a  benefice  in  possession 
after  three  years  of  peaceful  incumbency.  But  how  many  of 
our  priests  are  aware  that  they  have  a  right  to  protest  in  such 
cases?  And  if  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  limited  to  a  very  meagre  study  of  Canon 
Law  in  the  last  year  of  the  theological  course,  and  are  not 
systematically  improved  later,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
enter  a  protest  against  what  must  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  authority?  "Peaceful  possession"  under  such 
circumstances  simply  means  that  the  parties  who  might  be  en- 
titled to  dispute  an  acquisition  have  been  reduced  to  a  hypnotic 
condition  which  keeps  them  inactive  because  they  are  not 
awake  to  their  rights. 
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ANENT  THE  NEW  DECREE  CONCERNING  CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGES. 

Qu.  I.  What  delegation  will  assistant  priests  need,  to  assist 
at  marriage  ceremonies  with  a  view  to  securing  their  validity? 
Our  modern  theologians  treat  of  the  matter  quite  exhaustively/ 
and  though  they  refer  to  localities  where  the  Tametsi  is  in  force, 
the  question  whether  the  new  decree  in  the  matter  of  delega- 
tion does  or  does  not  follow  the  Tametsi,  would  appear  to  be 
an  open  one. 

2.  Again,  the  decree  binds  all  who  have  been  baptized  as 
Catholics,  though  they  may  have  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic 
faith.  But  will  it  not  still  be  in  order  for  a  Catholic  who  wishes 
to  marry  a  pervert,  to  get  a  dispensation  "  mixtae  religionis  ",  and 
for  the  pervert  to  sign  the  usual  promises?  This,  of  course, 
pro  liceitate."^ 

Resp.  I.  Since  the  terms  of  the  decree  do  not  particularly 
restrict  the  power  of  delegation  in  case  of  witnesses  to  the 
marriage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  sense  is  general,  and  in- 
cludes any  priest  whom  the  pastor  or  bishop  recognizes  as  an 
accredited  substitute  in  ordinary  pastoral  functions.  "  Gen- 
eralis  delegatio  ad  exercenda  munia  parochialia  ad  parochum 
supplendum  facultatem  assistendi  matrimonium  includit." 
Hence  the  assistant  priests  may  be  considered  as  having  an 
understood  right  to  act  as  authorized  witnesses  of  all  marri- 
ages, unless  the  pastor  reserves  that  right  to  himself  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  Tametsi,  although  it  furnishes  points 
of  analogy  for  the  new  legislation,  does  not  necessarily  com- 
municate to  the  latter  its  binding  force  to  the  same  extent. 

2.  As  to  the  class  of  perverts  who  have  strayed  from,  but 
who  have  not  actually  renounced,  the  Catholic  faith,  they  must 
be  treated  according  to  their  individual  bias.  A  person  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  Church  remains  a  Catholic,  although  he 
may  be  ignorant  of  his  obligations  or  neglectful  of  them  in 

1  Cf.  Tanquerey,  De  Poenitentia,  De  Matrimonio  et  Ordine;  Lehmkuhl, 
II,  556,  n.  777 ;  and  there  is  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congr.  of  the  Inquisition 
given  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  which  appears  very  pertinent. 
.  2  EccL.  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  177. 
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the  extreme,  provided  he  does  not  deny  his  faith.  Only  when 
he  abjures  his  faith  by  formally  renouncing  it  as  mere  super- 
stition and  sentiment,  or  by  joining  some  sect  which  implies  a 
protest  against  Catholic  doctrine,  can  he  be  said  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  Catholic  in  belief.  A  person  therefore  who  repudiates 
all  religion,  though  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  non-Catholic,  and  should  be  required  on 
marrying  a  Catholic  to  give  the  same  guarantees,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  Catholic  faith,  as  are  demanded  from 
members  of  a  Protestant  sect.  Such  denial  of  the  Catholic 
creed  is  not  a  mere  negative  quality  but  of  the  nature  of  a 
protest,  even  though  it  concern  only  one's  own  personal  con- 
viction. This  is  the  force  of  the  decree  of  the  S.  Office,  25 
May,  1897,  confirmed  in  1899.^ 


WHAT  IS  HONEST  BUSINESS  ? 

Qu.  The  London  Standard,  commenting  on  President  Roose- 
velt's Provincetown  speech,  and  his  condemnation  of  dishonest 
business  methods,  pertinently  asks :  "  What  is  *  honest '  business, 
and  at  what  precise  point  do  the  methods  of  some  modern  com- 
panies cease  to  be  honest?  How  he  (Roosevelt)  is  to  apply  a 
moral  test  to  questions  of  business,  or  where  he  will  draw  his  line 
in  regard  to  profits,  is  not  easy  to  understand."  This  timely 
query  recalls  the  fact  that  there  are  scores  of  questions  involv- 
ing the  moral  aspect  of  modern  business  methods,  to  which  ques- 
tions we  priests  are  bound  to  find  answers,  and  yet  they  remain 
unanswered.  It  is  true  that  the  general  principles  of  the  Tract 
De  Justitia,  must  furnish  the  the  basis  of  these  answers.  But 
most  priests  need  formulas  bearing  more  immediately  on  the 
points  at  issue.  The  "  quaestiones  "  under  De  Contractibus  fur- 
nish proximate  rules  applying  to  very  few  of  these  weighty 
doubts.  For  example:  a  man  buys  $1,000  of  the  stock  of  a  large 
corporation.  He  knows  nothing  of  its  business  methods,  and 
takes  no  part  therein,  except  possibly  to  sign  a  proxy  delegating 

8  Cf.  EccL.  Review,  Aug.  1899,  p.  177. 
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to  Other  men  (of  whom  he  knows  nothing)  the  right  to  vote 
for  certain  others  (of  whom  he  knows  precisely  as  much)  as 
managers  of  the  company's  business,  which  they  conduct  on  the 
simple  principle  of  making  the  dividends  as  large  as  possible.  He 
contents  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  good,  safe  in- 
vestment, and  with  the  receipt  of  yearly  dividends  of  15%  or 
perhaps  more.  What  moral  right  has  he  to  those  dividends? 
In  which  subsectio  of  the  latest,  most  up-to-date  moral  theology 
can  we  find  the  moral  test  applied  to  that  right?  The  dividend 
is  certainly  not  a  donation.  Is  it  the  interest  on  a  loan?  If  so, 
by  what  right  can  he  accept  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
on  a  safe  investment?  Are  the  principles  of  co-partnership  to 
be  applied?  Then  is  not  the  stockholder  bound  to  investigate 
the  business  methods  of  his  managers?  And  if  these  are  unjust, 
is  he  not  guilty  of  injustice,  if  he  does  not  prevent  such  methods  ? 
If  he  cannot,  is  he  not  bound  to  get  out  of  the  company  as  soon 
as  possible  ?  Is  he  not  bound  to  restitution,  perhaps  even  "  in 
solidum,"  if  the  persons  whom  he  allows  to  remain  in  control, 
commit  injustice,  compel  employees  to  work  for  unfair  wages, 
ruin  competitors,  etc.,  in  order  to  pay  him  large  dividends  ?  Who 
can  answer  these  questions,  or  inform  the  writer  where  the  solu- 
tion may  be  found  ? 

Resp.  Everybody  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  an  exact  line  between  honest  and  dishonest  business 
methods.  The  treatise  on  Justice  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  Moral  Theology.  It  is  of  course  desirable 
that  the  clergy  should  be  able  to  get  all  needful  help  from 
their  text-books  of  moral.  Writers  of  those  text-books  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development  and 
continual  changes  in  modern  business  methods.  A  Manual 
of  Moral  Theology  in  English  which  the  Messrs.  Benziger 
have  in  hand  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this.  In  the  mean- 
time what  we  think  of  more  importance  than  up-to-date  text- 
books of  moral  theology  is  a  thorough  grasp  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. If  those  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
text-books  are  completely  understood,  there  should  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  solving  such  questions  as  our  correspondent 
proposes.     Let   us   see  what   principles   are   involved.     The 
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principle  that  it  is  wrong  to  cooperate  in  doing  evil  shows 
that  it  is  wrong  to  put  $i,ooo  in  a  business  whose  guiding  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  dividends  as  large  as  possible.  On  the 
same  principle  it  is  wrong  to  put  power  into  the  hands  of 
men  and  to  make  proxies  of  them  when  we  know  nothing 
of  their  moral  character.  A  man  may  not  content  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  an  investment  is  safe  and  that  it  pro- 
duces fifteen  per  cent  or  more.  Hence  it  may  be  that  the 
investor  has  no  right  to  those  dividends.  Any  text-book  will 
tell  us  the  duties  of  a  possessor  of  another's  property  in  good 
faith,  or  in  doubtful  faith,  or  in  bad  faith.  The  dividend  is 
not  a  donation,  nor  is  it  a  loan,  but  it  represents  the  profits 
of  partnership  in  a  business.  That  business  is  perhaps  con- 
ducted unjustly,  perhaps  justly;  the  details  given  do  not  en- 
able us  to  decide  which.  The  stockholder  may  as  a  rule 
presume  that  the  business  methods  of  the  managers  are  in 
accordance  with  justice — nemo  praesumitur  malus — as  the 
text-books  say.  If  his  reasonable  suspicions  about  their  meth- 
ods are  aroused,  he  must  make  inquiries,  otherwise  he  acts 
with  a  doubtful  conscience;  and  if  the  methods  are  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  unjust,  he  must  withdraw  from  the  business. 
If  he  does  this  as  soon  as  his  suspicions  are  aroused,  he  is  not 
guilty  of  formal  injustice,  though  he  may  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render a  part  of  his  unjust  gains  to  the  poor.  But  if  he 
allows  his  agents  to  go  on  doing  injustice  in  his  name,  with 
his  money,  and  for  his  benefit,  he  will  be  bound  to  make 
restitution  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  about  cooperation 
in  injustice. 

Thus,  we  think,  the  formidable  array  of  questions  proposed 
by  our  correspondent  may  be  answered  without  going  beyond 
the  pages  of  good,  old  Gury,  or  the  more  recent  Sabetti. 
Only,  and  this  is  the  chief  point,  their  doctrine  must  be  known 
and  inwardly  digested. 

T.  Slater,  S.  J. 

St.  Beuno's  College,  England. 
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CATECHISMS. 

(  Communicated. ) 

We  all  seem  to  be  in  a  reforming  mood  these  days.  It  is  felt 
that  even  the  Breviary  needs  revision,  as  Dr.  Scannell  shows 
clearly  enough  in  the  September  Review.  The  attempts  to  re- 
form the  child's  Catechism  can  no  longer  be  numbered,  and  I 
suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  finality  in  this  matter  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  We  have  admirable  guides  in  method,  among  the  best 
being  the  Teacher's  Manual,  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  compila- 
tion of  a  text-book  seems  to  demand  learning  and  pedagogy 
rarely  found  in  the  required  combination. 

There  is  a  preliminary  question  that  seems  worth  discussing 
Is  it  advisable  to  retain  the  form  of  question  and  answer?  In 
other  school  books  this  form  has  been  discarded.  An  Inspector 
of  wide  experience  has  said :  "  I  never  once  found,  in  examining 
a  school,  that  a  subject — were  it  astronomy,  history,  geography, 
or  heathen  mythology — which  had  been  taught  by  means  of  a 
catechism,  had  been  properly  understood  by  the  learners."  Some 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  thing  needed  was  to  make  each 
answer  in  the  Catechism  a  complete  sentence,  so  that  the  answers 
alone  would  have  to  be  learned  by  heart,  Experience  has  proved 
this  theory  unfounded,  possibly  because  it  was  only  a  half  meas- 
ure. In  times  long  past,  when  the  majority  of  those  who  taught 
Christian  doctrine  had  little  skill  in  the  pedagogical  art  of  ques- 
tioning, the  form  of  question  and  answer  was  no  doubt  necessary, 
or  at  least  useful;  but  to-day  it  has  perhaps  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. 

I  have  taken  at  random  a  lesson  of  the  Catechism,  and,  omit- 
ting questions,  have  written  the  information  it  conveys  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  book.  In  this  book  the  answers 
are  seldom  complete  sentences,  so  that  both  question  and  answer 
must  be  committed  to  memory.  As  it  stands  in  the  book  the 
lesson  has  150  words.  Without  questions  the  same  information 
is  stated  in  95  words.  The  burden  to  the  pupil,  represented  by 
the  difference,  calls  for  some  strong  justifying  reason;  and  in  our 
day  I  am  unable  to  find  such  a  reason.  The  connexion  of  part 
with  part  is  clearer  in  the  questionless  statement  than  in  the 
printed  lesson.  When  a  book  is  written  in  question  and  answer, 
questions  have  to  be  inserted  here  and  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  connecting  one  part  with  another  in  meaning;  and  when  the 
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child's  mental  habits  are  being  formed  by  the  use  of  question- 
less text-books  in  other  branches,  the  questions  in  the  Catechism 
seem  foreign  and  confusing.  But  the  chief  gain  I  take  to  be 
this,  that  the  teacher  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  must 
ask,  not  cut-and-dried  questions,  but  questions  addressed  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils.  Of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
skilful  or  the  more  hurried  teacher,  a  few  suggestive  questions 
might  be  printed  separately  at  the  end  of  feach  lesson.  I  leave 
it  to  some  one  better  informed  to  tell  us  whether  the  time  has 
come  to  relieve  the  child  of  that  part  of  the  Catechism  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  teacher,  namely,  the  questions.  In  a 
work  on  pedagogy  I  find  the  following: 

The  object  of  putting  questions  to  a  child  whom  we  are  instructing 
may  be: 

1.  To  find  out  what  he  knows  by  way  of  preparing  him  for  some  fur- 
ther instruction. 

2.  To  discover  his  misconceptions  and  difficulties. 

3.  To  secure  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  cooperation  while  you  are 
teaching  him. 

4.  To  test  the  result  and  outcome  of  what  you  have  taught. 

Questions  learned  by  heart  in  the  Catechism  do  not  come  under 
any  of  these  heads.  But  they  do  make  a  good  teacher's  work 
more  difficult.  In  many  cases  they  are  the  questions  which  he 
would  naturally  ask  in  a  living  way  if  he  were  not  precluded 
by  the  fact  that,  since  the  child  already  knows  them  by  heart, 
he  cannot  see  any  exercise  of  intelligence  in  the  answers.  He 
must  therefore  invent  variations,  and  this  effort  tends  to  make 
the  departure  from  the  text  too  great  for  the  child's  mind.  They 
rob  the  teacher  of  one  of  his  resources. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this,  that  there  are  many  parents  who 
teach  their  own  children,  and  that  therefore  the  Catechism  should 
not  be  modified  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  class-work  only.  But 
nowadays  parents  know  a  good  deal  about  school  work.  They 
passed  through  the  schools  themselves.  And  parental  love  has 
a  wonderful  pedagogy  of  its  own.  There  are  many  mothers  who 
have  never  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  are  never- 
theless excellent  instructors  of  their  own  children.  Most  par- 
ents would  find  no  difficulty  in  asking  the  simple  questions  which 
a  Catechism  lesson  suggests. 

Teacher. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  Roman  periodical,  the  Rassegna  Gregoriana,  estab- 
lished in  1902  for  the  study  of  Liturgy  and  the  Church  Chant, 
soon  attained  the  highest  distinction  (which  it  has  since  main- 
tained) as  a  most  scholarly  exponent  of  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  especially  in  the  domain  of  research 
and  of  archeology.  Among  its  most  notable  features  has 
been  its  "  Bibliografia  delle  discipline  liturgiche,"  the  colla- 
borators in  this  department  including  J.  Wickham  Legg, 
F.  S.  S.  (London),  who  covers  the  field  of  English  current 
literature;  the  Rev.  Aurelio  Palmieri,  O.  S.  A.,  that  of  Greek, 
Russian,  Roumanian,  and  Bulgarian  literature;  the  Rev. 
Canon  Grospellier,  that  of  French;  the  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Mueller  (Paderborn),  that  of  German  (in  part);  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mercati,  Dom  P.  de  Meester,  O.  S.  B.,  and  the  Rev. 
Angelo  Santi,  (of  the  Civilta  Cattolica),  the  remaining  fields 
of  current  literature.  As  a  result  of  the  comprehensive  sur- 
vey thus  secured,  the  "  Bibliografia  "  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  current  aspects  of  liturgical  study  such  as  is  found  in 
no  other  periodical;  and  it  is  almost  an  education,  in  this 
branch  of  sacred  study,  merely  to  glance  over  the  carefully 
categorized  references  found  in  the  "  Bibliografia." 

We  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review  to  learn  that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  publishers  of  the  Rassegna  Gregoriana  to  se- 
cure proof  sheets  in  advance  of  the  "  Bibliografia,"  for  in- 
clusion in  our  periodical  of  Church  Music.  The  critiques 
of  the  inclusions  in  the  "  Bibliografia  "  we  shall  have  trans- 
lated into  English  for  our  readers.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
many  topics  of  current  interest  in  the  special  domain  of  Litur- 
gical Music,  which,  in  view  of  the  recent  legislation  in  this 
matter,  receive  ample  space  in  the  Rassegna,  will  similarly 
be  translated  (or  condensed)  into  English  for  the  readers  of 
Church  Music,  and  will  appear,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
assure  this,  in  English  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  in 
the  Rassegna  of  the  Italian  and  French  originals.     Mean- 
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while,  the  other  features  of  Church  Music  will  be  retained 
in  that  periodical;  so  that,  while  the  field  of  subjects  of 
special  practical  interest  to  English  readers  will  remain  ade- 
quately covered  as  heretofore,  the  scope  will  be  broadened 
and  the  interest  of  the  periodical  will  be  increased  by  the  in- 
clusion of  much  matter  of  more  general  interest,  but  all  with- 
in the  domain  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
of  that  portion  which  deals  with  the  musical  necessities  of  our 
choirs. 

The  subscription  price  of  Church  Music  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  increased.  It  is  our  hope  to  present  to  its  readers  a 
magazine  covering  adequately  the  ground  mapped  out  for 
itself,  so  that  English  readers  will  possess,  at  the  most  moder- 
ate cost,  a  periodical  of  eminence  in  its  chosen  field.  A  year's 
subscription  ($1.50)  will  display  the  value  of  the  magazine 
and  indicate  more  fully  than  can  be  pointed  out  in  this  brief 
manner,  the  character  of  the  magazine.  In  the  scholarly  dis- 
tinction of  its  contributions,  in  the  typographical  elegance  of 
its  make-up,  in  the  profusion  of  its  musical  illustration,  and  in 
the  large  supplement  (96  pages  each  year,  royal  octavo  size) 
of  appropriate  music  furnished,  it  is  simply  stating  the  truth 
to  say  that  no  periodical  in  any  language  approaches  the  full- 
ness and  eminence  of  Church  Music  in  its  own  field. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

I.  Relation  of  the  New  Syllabus  to  Bible  Study.     In  the  opening 

paragraph  of  the  Decree,  known  as  the  New  Syllabus,  con- 
demning the  sixty-five  erroneous  propositions,  the  Eminent 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Office  say :  "  These  errors  will  be  all  the 
more  pernicious  when  they  affect  sacred  disciplines,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  principal  mysteries  of 
the  Faith."  We  have  therefore  the  open  avowal  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Syllabus  that  the  errors  condemned  therein 
refer  to  Biblical  exegesis.  It  is  true  that  on  reading  the  list  of 
errors  themselves,  one  cannot  help  realizing  that  the  underly- 
ing principle  is  the  idea  of  universal  evolution.  The  super- 
natural element  is  not  merely  minimized,  but  actually  taken 
away  from  the  world ;  the  universe  is  left  to  its  own  resources, 
to  its  own  natural  development.  The  religious  world  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  law.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  stu- 
dent of  religion,  according  to  the  words  of  a  recent  writer, 
brings  us  back  to  a  Jesus  without  a  Christ,  to  a  Christ  without 
his  Godhead,  to  a  God  without  a  Church,  and  to  a  Church 
without  dogma.  The  modern  errors  condemned  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Office  do  not  repeat  any  definite  form 
of  past  heresies;  they  indeed  repeat  all  the  past  heresies,  but 
they  combine  them  into  one. 

The  list  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  recent  Decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  is  a  combination  of  all  past  heresies  into  one; 
still,  it  refers  in  a  particular  way  to  the  modern  method  of 
Bible  study.  The  admission  of  the  principle  of  evolution  into 
any  particular  branch  of  learning  does  not  destroy  that  special 
branch:  history  remains  history,  though  it  be  treated  in  the 
light  of  evolutionary  development ;  zoology  remains  zoology ; 
philosophy  remains  philosophy.     In  the  same  way,  Bible  study 
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remains  Bible  study,  though  the  contents  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments be  forced  into  the  artificial  form  of  natural  development 
by  means  of  certain  a  priori  principles  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  attentive  reader  will  find  that  the  various  propositions  of 
the  New  Syllabus  either  express  the  principle  of  natural  de- 
velopment, or  they  state  certain  a  priori  principles  of  Biblical 
criticism,  or  again  they  proclaim  the  result  of  the  critical  ad- 
justment of  the  New  Testament  to  the  theory  of  development. 

A  number  of  logical  results  following  from  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  development  to  certain  portions  of  the  Bible 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  certain  false  principles  of 
Biblical  criticism  have  been  condemned  in  the  propositions 
of  the  New  Syllabus.  Not  that  all  the  false  results  of  the 
modern  Biblical  critics  have  been  enumerated;  the  Eminent 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Office  have  been  very  considerate  in  their 
selection.  The  four  recent  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion, e.  g.  except  part  of  what  concerns  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
have  found  no  place  in  the  Syllabus.  It  is  only  the  more 
deadly  conclusions  of  the  Biblical  critics  that  have  been  re- 
jected. Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that  all  the  errors  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  Office  have  been  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  Church.  In  France  they  were  represented  by  Loisy 
and  his  adherents;  in  Italy,  by  such  publications  as  //  Santo, 
the  Studi  Religiosi,  and  Rinnovamento ;  in  Germany  by  the  so- 
called  Reform-Katholicismus  under  the  leadership  of  Schell, 
the  secret  international  league  against  the  Index,  and  one  or 
another  Review,  the  Hochland,  e.  g. ;  in  England,  too,  the  new 
errors  were  represented  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  by  the 
pseudo-Newmanites  who  amplified  the  development-theory  to 
an  extent  which  their  great  patron  had  never  intended. 

II.  The  New  Syllabus  as  a  Danger  Signal.  The  words  of  the 
Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  are  replete  with  warnings  against 
the  new  errors;  still,  the  reader  is  impressed  with  two  moni- 
tions as  standing  out  prominent  in  the  array  of  condemned 
propositions.  The  first  is  a  warning  against  disregard  for  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  the  second  is  a  warning 
against  too  high  an  esteem  for  non-ecclesiastical  science. 
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I.  Just  as  subjection  to  the  magisterium  of  the  Church  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  Catholic,  so  does  modern- 
ism regard  a  contemptuous  feeling  for  the  doctrinal  authority 
of  the  Church  as  the  first  mark  of  its  followers.  There  are 
several  ways  of  concealing  this  contempt  and  of  avoiding  an 
open  break  with  the  teaching  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  Abbe  Houtin,  e.  g.  points  out  ^  how  Loisy  under  the 
pseudonyms  of  Isidore  Despres  and  Firmin  inverted  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Encyclical  Providentissimus  Deus,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  learned  writer  had  any 
doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning.  Another  method  of  avoiding  an 
open  clash  with  the  magisterium  of  the  Church  is  suggested 
by  the  Zwanmgste  Jahrhundert  (1903,  315)  and  the  Renais- 
sance (1901,  224;  1902,  256)  :  Let  the  advanced  student  keep 
the  sacred  fire  till  the  coming  of  better  times;  at  no  price  let 
him  who  has  reached  a  higher  intellectual  level,  surrender  his 
attainments,  and  descend  to  a  lower  plain.  Professor  Schell's 
letters  to  Salvisberg,  Hauviller,  Nippold,  and  others,  are  a 
practical  application  of  this  second  method  of  avoiding  eccles- 
iastical entanglements.  A  third  method  is  suggested  in  cer- 
tain recent  articles  published  by  professors  of  theology:  the 
Holy  Father  is  to  be  approached  by  way  of  diplomacy  in  order 
to  teach  him  how  he  must  deal  with  advanced  thinkers ;  or  let 
all  truly  national  Catholics  unite  against  the  undue  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church. 
Need  we  remind  the  reader  of  the  fourth  method,  which  con- 
sists in  yielding  obedience  only  to  ex-cathedra  definitions  and 
setting  aside  all  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Congregations  as 
mere  theological  opinions? 

In  opposition  to  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  the  Holy 
Ofifice  condemns  in  the  first  four  propositions  of  the  new 
Syllabus  the  attempts  at  exempting  the  science  of  Biblical  exe- 
gesis from  the  domain  of  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  the  following  four  propositions  the  Holy  OfBce  maintains 
that  in  a  certain  respect  it  pertains  to  the  Church  to  pass  judg- 

1  La  question  biblique  au  XIX«.  siecle,  p.  259  f. 
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ment  even  on  the  assertions  of  human  sciences;  that  the 
Church  teaching  (Ecclesia  doc  ens)  does  more  in  its  definitions 
than  merely  sanction  the  opinions  of  the  Church  learning 
{Ecclesia  disc  ens)  ;  that,  moreover,  the  Church  can  exact  from 
the  faithful  an  internal  assent  to  its  doctrinal  decrees;  that^ 
finally,  the  condemnations  passed  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  or  by  other  Roman  Congregations  cannot  be  treated 
as  of  no  weight. 

2.  The  second  warning  of  the  recent  Decree  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  directed  against  overestimating  the  profane  sciences. 
This  danger  manifests  itself  first  in  the  study  of  non-Catholic 
and  even  infidel  books  in  preference  to  works  written  by  good 
Catholic  students.  It  has  been  said  of  Loisy's  writings  that 
they  produce  the  impression  that  their  author  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Harnack,  Wellhausen,  Holtzmann, 
and  of  other  rationalists,  than  with  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  Secondly,  the  danger  shows  itself  in  the  ap- 
plication to  Catholic  theology  of  principles  which,  however 
questionable  in  themselves,  have  gained  a  temporary  admis- 
sion into  our  profane  sciences.  In  consequence,  Biblical  exe- 
gesis is  changed  into  a  merely  philological  textual  criticism; 
dogmatic  theology,  into  a  merely  historical  criticism  of  our 
dogmas ;  moral  theology,  into  a  mere  course  of  ethics  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Kantian  autonomy.  A  third  way  in  which  the 
same  danger  shows  itself  is  the  quiet  ignoring  on  the  part  of 
some  modern  writers  of  the  weakness  and  extreme  fallibility 
of  our  natural  branches  of  learning.  Our  foremost  scien- 
tists are  very  careful,  when  they  treat  of  scientific  subjects, 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  mere  hypotheses  and  certain 
results.  Some  of  them  even  speak  of  the  relativity  of  all 
knowledge,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  or  less  complete 
scepticism.  Only  in  their  struggle  against  theology  and  the 
Church  do  they  forget  the  uncertainty  of  their  assumptions. 
They  endeavor  to  pass  off  as  indubitable  results  of  scientific 
investigation  views  and  opinions  which  in  scientific  works  are 
scarcely  regarded  as  workable  hypotheses. 

The  Holy  Office  condemns  the  very  foundations  of  this  in- 
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tellectual  pride  and  independence.  The  Decree  Lamentabili 
denies  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books 
is  subject  to  the  judgment  and  the  correction  of  the  exegetes 
(Proposit.  2) ;  that  the  critic  may  reject  facts  which  the 
Church  holds  as  most  certain  truths  (Proposit.  23) ;  that  the 
progress  of  science  requires  a  remodeling  of  the  conceptions 
of  Christian  doctrine  concerning  God,  Creation,  Revelation, 
the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  Redemption  (Proposit. 
64)  ;  that  modern  Catholicism  cannot  be  reconciled  with  true 
science,  unless  it  be  transformed  into  a  non-dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity, that  is,  into  a  broad  and  liberal  Protestantism  (Pro- 
posit. 65).  Finally,  in  order  to  block  up  the  broad  way  which 
seems  to  tempt  most  of  our  Catholic  Bible  students  into  the 
danger  of  modernism,  the  Holy  Office  again  rejects  the  error 
that  heterodox  exegetes  have  expressed  the  true  sense  of  the 
Scriptures  more  faithfully  than  the  Catholic  exegetes  (Pro- 
posit. 19). 

III.  The  New  Syllabus  as  a  Source  of  Light.  The  careless  reader 
of  the  Decree  Lamentabili  may  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  collection  of  modern  errors,  of  itself  impotent  to  send 
forth  any  light.  But  on  serious  reflection  we  shall  find  that 
it  adds  to  our  positive  knowledge  in  a  threefold  way : 

1.  If  my  tourist  guide  tells  me  of  successive  patches  of 
darkness  that  they  are  darkness,  he  does  not  thereby  change 
them  into  light.  But  owing  to  the  magic  power  of  Logic,  if 
my  intellectual  guide  tells  me  that  a  series  of  propositions  are 
false,  he  tells  me  formally,  implicitly,  that  their  contradictories 
are  true.  He  changes,  as  it  were,  intellectual  darkness  into 
light.  In  the  present  case,  the  Holy  Office  is  our  intellectual 
guide;  it  enumerates  sixty-five  propositions  and  condemns 
them  as  false.  It  informs  us,  therefore,  that  their  contradic- 
tories are  true. 

2.  The  new  Syllabus  teaches  me  sixty-five  truths.  They  are 
not  new  truths;  the  Church  has  given  expression  to  most,  or 
to  all,  of  them  before ;  but  these  old  truths  were  denied  under 
new  forms.  And  these  new  forms  were  often  so  vague  and 
deceptive  that  the  simple  faithful  might  be  misled  by  them. 
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Thus  far,  the  enemy  often  fought  with  his  face  masked;  the 
new  Syllabus  forces  him  to  unmask  and  to  show  himself. 
The  past  proceeding  of  the  modernists  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  they  claim  for  themselves  all  the  credit  of  good  faith, 
sincerity,  and  uprightness,  telling  their  readers,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, that  their  opponents  are  not  sincere,  even  if  they  be 
not  manifest  prevaricators.  The  reader  remembers  that 
these  tactics  provoked  M.  Brunetiere's  famous  article  entitled 
"  La  Facheuse  Equivoque."  The  modernists  employ  the 
terms  consecrated  by  ages,  but  they  give  them  a  new  meaning; 
it  is  important  for  the  modernists  that  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful  should  not  understand  their  juggling  with  terms. 
After  the  Holy  Office  had  issued  its  first  censure  on  Loisy's 
doctrines,  the  Times  (20  January,  1904)  had  an  article  con- 
tributed by  Vidi.  The  writer  gave  a  pretended  synopsis  of 
Loisy's  teaching,  in  order  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Office.  And  what  was  Loisy's  teaching?  He  held 
certain  opinions  on  the  formation  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  on  the  historical  character  of  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  on  the  development  of  religious  doctrine 
in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  scientific  statements  in  the  Bible, 
and  on  the  real  reference  to  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  few  days  later  (25  January),  Catholicus  answered  Vidi  by 
a  series  of  questions:  Does  Loisy  teach  that  Christ  was  not 
conscious  of  being  true  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father? 
that  Christ  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  expiation?  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  an  organized  body,  has  no  place  in  the 
consciousness,  the  teaching,  and  the  designs  of  Christ?  that 
Christ  did  not  institute  the  Supper  as  a  rite  of  the  New  Law 
to  be  kept  for  ever?  that  the  Resurrection  is  not  historically 
true?  The  trick  of  Vidi  was  undone;  another  writer,  Ro- 
manus,  answered  the  article  of  Catholicus,  granting  him  that 
Loisy  taught  the  doctrines  implied  in  the  five  questions. 
Catholicus  had  accomplished  his  purpose  for  sincere  Catho- 
lics :  it  is  enough  to  see  the  presence  of  heresy ;  they  avoid  it 
instinctively. 

3.  The  new  Syllabus  teaches  sixty-five  truths  and  tears  off 
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the  mask  from  modernism,  exposing  it  as  the  summary  of  all 
former  heresies.  But  it  does  still  more.  About  the  middle 
of  last  century,  the  rationalists  were  full  of  sarcasm  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  because  the  Church  insisted  on  the  limits 
of  human  reason  and  the  existence  of  real  mysteries.  At  the 
time  of  the  Vatican  Council  it  was  found  necessary  to  define 
the  truth  that  human  reason  is  able  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  the  new  Syllabus  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  the  fact  that  human  reason  can  know  anything 
at  all.  The  fifty-eighth  proposition  condemns  the  statement: 
"  Truth  is  not  any  more  immutable  than  man  himself,  since 
it  is  evolved  with  him,  in  him,  and  through  him."  Modern- 
ism has  pronounced  its  own  death  warrant  in  the  teaching  of 
Kant,  its  favorite  Doctor :  there  is  an  impassable  abyss,  we  are 
told,  between  reality  and  the  mind.  It  has  become  the  task 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  defend  the  world  against  scepticism, 
and  to  restore  its  innate  dignity  to  the  human  mind. 


Criticisms  anb  Botes* 


S.  JEAN  CHETSOSTOME  ET  SSS  (EUYEES  DAKS  L'HISTOIRE 
LITTEEAIBE.  Essai  pr^sent^  a  I'occasion  du  XY  centenaire  de 
S.  Jean  Chrysostome  par  Dom  Ghr.  Baur,  0.  S.  B.,  Doct.  en  Science! 
Morales  et  Historiqnes.  (University  de  Louvain :  "  Conferences  d' 
Mstoire  et  de  philologie.")  Louvain :  Bureaux  du  Recueil,  36  rue 
deBeriot  Paris :  Albert  Fontemoing.  1907.  Pp.  311.  Price,  5 
francs. 

On  the  13  November  the  Greek  Church  celebrates  the  fifteenth 
centenary  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  It  records  the  anniversary 
of  his  return  from  his  first  exile,  an  event  in  which  the  popular 
Christian  instinct  found  more  reason  for  rejoicing  than  either  in 
his  birth  or  in  his  glorious  death  on  14  September,  407  A.  D., 
which  occurred  whilst  he  was  being  dragged  from  the  prison  in 
Cucusus  to  that  of  Pitysus  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  There 
are  few  lives  of  holy  bishops  whose  records  have  come  to  us  from 
those  early  days,  that  are  so  full  of  practical  lessons  and  touch- 
ing instances  of  devotion  to  duty  as  that  of  the  great  metropolitan 
of  Constantinople.  Of  all  the  sterling  qualities  that  mark  him  as 
a  true  priest  and  a  valiant  defender  of  the  interests  of  the  flock 
entrusted  to  his  care,  his  gift  of  preaching  was  perhaps  the  least 
worthy  of  admiration — ^remarkable  as  it  must  have  been,  since  it 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  "Orpheus  of  eloquence,"  which  St. 
Isidore  of  Plusium  bestows  on  him,  and  which  posterity  has  ac- 
cepted as  his  permanent  title  of  distinction  among  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  The  name  "  Chrysostom,"  which  a  later  genera- 
tion accorded  him,  as  Dom  Baur*s  erudite  disquisition  shows,  is 
the  result  of  the  appreciation  of  his  writings  much  more  than  of 
his  spoken  discourses.  A  study  therefore  of  the  works  of  the 
Saint,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  such  as  our  learned  Bene- 
dictine takes,  is  of  distinct  value  in  securing  a  true  estimate  of 
St.  Chrysostom's  influence,  all  the  more  since  the  author  goes  into 
the  sources  of  these  writings,  the  occasions  which  called  them 
forth,  the  circumstances  which  influenced  and  shaped  their  treat- 
ment, and  the  forces  that  contributed  to  their  acting  upon  the 
public  mind.  Dom  Baur's  treatise  was  originally  intended  to 
form  simply  an  introduction  to  a  larger  biography  of  the  Saint, 
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as  a  worthy  record  to  be  published  in  connexion  with  the  cen- 
tenary celebration  this  year  at  Rome,  where  the  body  of  the  holy 
bishop  is  kept.  But  the  material  grew  under  the  hand  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  critical  author,  so  as  to  demand  a  broader  treat- 
ment ;  and  this  induced  the  directors  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters  at  the  University  of  Louvain  to  issue  the  work  as  a 
separate  volume;  and  indeed  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
biography  complete  in  its  way  and  unique  as  picturing  to  us  St. 
Chrysostom  predominantly  as  a  writer. 

The  chief  value,  however,  of  the  work  is  in  its  bibliographical 
and  particularly  its  critically  literary,  character.  The  author  leads 
us  into  the  study  of  St.  Chrysostom's  influence  as  a  writer  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Church.  He  shows  what  place  in  theological 
literature  his  writings  occupy,  and  how  they  came  to  attain  it — 
gradually,  amid  opposition  from  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  the 
varying  attitudes  of  the  followers  of  Origen,  the  leaders  in  the 
controversy  of  the  "  Three  Chapters/'  the  advocates  of  monothe- 
ism and  iconoclasm.  With  the  ninth  century  the  Greek  mind  be- 
gins to  see  in  St.  Chrysostom  the  model  not  only  of  style  for  the 
preacher,  but  likewise  of  exegesis.  He  is  the  prince  of  interpre- 
ters as  well  as  of  orators  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  influence  of  Greek  letters  and  culture  made  itself  felt 
in  the  West,  beginning  with  the  Carlovingian  period,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  works  were  among  the  first  to  be  studied,  cited,  and  trans- 
lated. By  the  twelfth  century  he  had  become  a  byword  of  the 
masters  in  the  schools.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  tells  us  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  Mat- 
thew than  all  the  wealth  of  Paris,  and  we  find  him  continually 
quoting  from  the  Saint's  works,  especially  in  the  Catena  aurea. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Bonaventure  and  others  of  equal 
eminence  as  teachers  in  the  medieval  schools. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  part  of  Dr.  Baur's  labor  for  students 
of  the  Saint's  works  is  that  portion  of  his  volume  in  which  he 
discusses  the  critical  value  of  the  manuscript  treasures  and  vari- 
ous editions  of  St.  Chrysostom's  writings.  This  covers  not  only 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  other  foreign  editions,  notably  German. 

As  distinct  from  this  must  be  noted  the  historiography  in  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  where  we  find  an  immense  store 
of  references  to  sources  of  biography  and  to  biographies,  chron- 
icles, panegyrics  in  prose  and  verse.    Considerable  attention  is  de- 
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voted  to  notices  concerning  the  liturgical  cult  given  to  the  Saint 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  communities.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  survey  of  the  various  works  discussing  the  teaching  of  St. 
Chrysostom  as  philosopher,  dogmatic  theologian,  and  moral  and 
spiritual  writer.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  enter  upon 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  details  into  which  P.  Baur  leads  his 
readers,  we  are  quite  assured  that  the  work  eminently  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  serious  students  of  the  great  Saint  and  the- 
ologian of  the  universal  Church,  the  celebration  of  whose  fif- 
teenth centenary  should  bring  a  revival  of  zeal  for  patristic  study 
among  us. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS.  An  Introduction  to  Hagiography. 
From  the  French  of  Pere  H.  Delehaye,  S.  J.,  BoUandist.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford.  New  York,  London,  Bombay  and  Calcutta : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    1907.    Pp.  241. 

Legends  are  a  very  useful  element  in  education  when  they  illus- 
trate some  truth  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  appreciate  virtue 
or  high  motive.  For  thus  the  will  through  the  imagination  is 
aroused  to  aspire  to  what  is  noble  and  praiseworthy,  and  accord- 
ingly all  fiction  which  presents  to  the  young  heroic  images,  even 
though  they  have  no  counterpart  in  actual  history,  aid  the  devel- 
opment of  superior  character.  Hence  the  question  of  historicity  is 
one  that  is  of  subordinate  consideration  in  our  estimate  of  the 
educational  value  of  a  story  or  narrative.  In  this  way  the  legends 
of  the  saints  exercise  their  influence  for  good  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  reader,  even  when  he  erroneously  believes  that  to  be 
a  fact  which  is  merely  a  parable.  It  matters  not  whether  he  who 
tells  the  parable  meant  it  to  be  understood  as  a  fact  or  whether 
he  himself  so  considered  it.  The  lesson  lies  in  the  image,  not  in 
the  historical  fact  which  it  assumes  to  express ;  and  as  we  can 
find  in  a  picture  the  spur  to  chivalrous  action,  just  as  if  we  had 
before  us  the  living  example,  so  we  may  look  in  a  legend  for  the 
incentive  to  the  good  which  it  describes  to  us  as  if  it  were  a 
reality.  In  this  way  legends  have  done  their  work  for  good  in 
the  literature  and  art  by  which  popular  faith  and  zeal  sought  to 
perpetuate  heroic  motives  and  actions,  real  or  fanciful,  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints;  and  the  Church,  not  exercising  the  office  of 
critic  where  the  heart  was  being  warmed  to  virtue,  allowed  these 
legends  to  pass  current  in  the  circle  of  her  simple-minded  chil- 
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dren  until  the  time  might  come  when  the  adult  intelligence  of  a 
later  age  should  inquire  into  their  historical  value.  Now  that  the 
age  of  awakened  inquiry  is  upon  us,  we  do  what  the  parent  does 
with  his  child  when  it  has  grown  to  youthful  maturity  and  is 
capable  of  understanding  that  the  stories  of  yesterday  were  but 
incentives  to  the  endeavors  of  the  morrow :  we  revise  the  old 
legends  and  teach  rather  by  facts  than  by  parables  or  fiction, 
giving  meat  where  before  milk  served  the  life-growing  power. 

But  there  is  a  weakness  in  human  kind  that  loves  to  hold  fast  to 
what  it  has  once  learned  to  prize.  As  some  men  keep  their  boy- 
hood hobbies,  and  some  women  coddle  their  girlish  pets  through 
life,  because  they  are  to  them  memories  of  happy  days,  full  of 
delusions,  yet  full  of  real  joys  also,  so  devout  persons  who  have 
a  love  for  detail  and  have  grown  into  making  realities  of  what  is 
written  for  their  edification,  feel  a  reluctance  to  recognize  criti- 
cism when  it  interferes  with  their  beautiful  beliefs.  Unfortu- 
nately, not  everything  that  might  be  true  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  fact,  though  that  does  not  detract  from 
their  real  sanctity.  Hero-worship  is  quite  a  common  inheritance, 
and  its  possession  has  influenced,  unduly  and  to  the  detriment  of 
historical  accuracy,  many  a  pious  writer  who  wanted  everybody 
else  to  share  his  admiration  for  the  saint  whom,  like  an  honored 
relative,  he  claimed  as  his  own,  and  greater  than  other  saints  not 
so  close  to  his  family-tree  or  patriotic  shrine.  Thus  manifold 
exaggerations,  the  fruits  of  credulity  or  vanity,  have  crept  into 
what  we  would  like  to  be  simple  history,  though  it  must  be,  per- 
force, also  panegyric.  Again,  ignorance  or  half -learning,  assum- 
ing the  role  of  exponent  of  inscriptions  and  interpreter  of  names 
that  had  to  do  with  saints,  has  caused  much  confusion,  which  the 
imagination  and  inventive  genius  of  later  days  have  sought  to  ex- 
plain, thereby  only  adding  to  the  misleading  elements  of  the  story. 

All  this  Father  Delehaye  explains  to  us,  tracing  many  common- 
place errors,  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  way,  regarding 
some  popular  saint  or  pious  belief  in  things  extraordinary  which 
we  read  about  as  attested  miracles,  but  which  are  only  imaginings 
of  pious  writers,  whose  piety  need  not  have  suffered  any  more 
than  that  of  their  readers,  if  only  the  authors  had  been  more 
accurate  in  their  statements  or  better  informed,  or  less  credulous 
or  vain. 

The  volume,  in  a  way,  throws  light  upon  the  psychology  of  the 
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saints,  as  it  does  assuredly  upon  the  psychology  of  their  biog- 
raphers, old  and  recent.  We  are  not  only  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  legends  of  saints  have  frequently  developed  into  un- 
real descriptions  of  their  persons  and  acts,  but  we  also  learn  hovf 
the  history  of  holy  men  and  women  ought  to  be  written  to  con- 
form to  the  purpose  of  a  true  model  of  imitation  as  well  as 
wisdom. 

The  author,  apart  from  this  practical  purpose,  gives  us  a  sys- 
tematic classification  of  hagiographic  texts;  illustrates  his  theory 
of  utilizing  documents,  and  of  discriminating  between  the  spur- 
ious and  the  genuine.  The  last  chapter  but  one  is  eminently  val- 
uable for  purposes  of  apologetic  work,  inasmuch  as  it  lights  up 
the  connexion  between  the  traditions  carried  over  from  pagan- 
ism into  Christianity  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  very 
nature  which  the  writer  illustrates.  At  the  same  time  it  sharply 
distinguishes  between  the  exaggerated  or  assumed  translations 
and  borrowings  from  pagan  cult  upon  which  rationalists  so  much 
insist,  and  the  adaptations,  coincidences,  and  unavoidable  anal- 
ogies which  the  transition  to  Christian  living  called  for. 

BBAIK  AND  PERSONALITY.    By  W.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.    1907.    Pp.  320. 

Among  the  many  books  dealing  with  the  physical  basis  of  the 
mind,  or  rather,  the  soul,  the  present  volume  deserves  a  place  of 
distinction.  The  author,  a  prominent  physician  in  New  York, 
and  formerly  a  professor  at  the  University  of  that  city,  writes 
from  the  fullness  of  practical  experience  as  well  as  of  theoretical 
study.  In  consulting  books  that  profess  to  describe  the  nervous 
system  the  reader  is  often  so  bewildered  by  structural  details  that 
he  is  unable  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  finds  so  much  metaphysics — and  that,  too,  of  a  very  indifferent 
sort — commingled  with  anatomy  and  physiology  that  his  attention 
is  drained  in  the  effort  to  separate  the  speculative  introjections 
from  the  actual  facts.  He  will  be  confronted  by  neither  of  these 
obstacles  in  the  present  work.  Dr.  Thomson  has  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  to  the  middle  way.  His  book  is  neither  over- 
packed  with  technicalities  nor  attenuated  by  speculation.  What 
it  imports  the  educated  reader  to  know  concerning  the  brain  and 
its  nerve  inlets  and  outlets  is  here,  and  the  inferences  from  cere- 
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bral  functioning  are  eminently  sane  as  well  as  practical.  From 
the  plane  of  physiology  the  author  points  out  the  distinction  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  Personality,  the  Ego,"  from  the  brain.  The 
localization  of  the  various  psychical  functions  in  different  convo- 
lutions of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  due,  he  shows,  to  the  special 
physiological  training  imparted  to  those  areas  by  an  agent  that  is 
distinct  from  the  brain.  The  relationship  between  the  latter  organ 
and  the  mind  is  not  like  that  of  the  ^olian  harp  to  its  wind- 
stirred  strains,  but  rather  like  the  violin  to  the  master  artist. 
Sleep,  too,  with  its  mysterious  cessation  of  consciousness,  and 
awakening  with  its  equally  inexplicable  revival  of  consciousness, 
bear  witness  to  "  the  otherness  "  of  the  mind  from  the  body, 
while  the  purpose  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Thomson  conclusively 
proves  to  be  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  mere  repair  of  muscular 
or  even  motor-nervous  tissue,  but  the  relievance  of  the  strain 
produced  by  the  continued  subjection  of  the  brain  to  the  will's 
control,  corroborates  the  same  testimony. 

There  is  nothing,  of  course,  novel  in  this  doctrine;  it  is  just 
the  verdict  of  "  common  sense  "  in  the  terminology  of  science. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  fundamental  position  of  "the  old  psychology" 
strengthened  by  the  observation  and  experimentation  of  the  newer 
physiology.  None  the  less  is  the  book  serviceable,  because  it  pre- 
sents the  evidence  in  convenient  shape  and  with  the  added  stim- 
ulus that  comes  from  the  author's  narrative  of  personal  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  from  his  clear  and  graphic  style.  Besides  this, 
the  practical  hints  suggested  by  cerebral  physiology  will  be  found 
useful,  especially  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  FORT  WAYNE :  1857-1907.  A  Book  of  Hii- 
torical  Reference :  1 669—1907.  By  the  Right  Rev.  H.  J.  Alerding. 
1907.    Pp.541. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  students  of  our  missionary  history  that 
in  most  instances  the  published  records  of  Catholic  civilization  in 
America  have  come  from  writers  within  the  Church  who  to  a 
conscientious  sense  of  responsibility  could  add  that  peculiar  in- 
tellectual discernment  which  gives  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a 
practical  turn  to  their  literary  efforts.  Bishop  Alerdmg  does  not 
pretend  to  exceptional  literary  powers;  his  object  is  to  record 
with  accuracy  facts  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect  them. 
Nevertheless  his  style  is  pleasingly  clear  and  smooth  where  he 
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does  not  merely  quote.  The  collection  of  the  matter  itself  is  due, 
next  to  his  own  industry,  to  the  kindly  cooperation  of  the  priests 
of  the  diocese,  many  of  whom  furnished  data  which  otherwise 
must  have  escaped  the  author,  notably  in  the  matter  of  personal 
biography.  The  story  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  published  by 
our  author  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  furnishes  a  sort  of  back- 
ground to  his  accounts  of  early  Christian  settlements  in  Indiana; 
and  although  that  city  became  the  center  of  a  diocese  only  in 
1834,  its  rule  covered  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  and  part  of  Illi- 
nois. The  see  of  Fort  Wayne  was  to  be  created  twenty- three 
years  later,  in  1857. 

In  chronological  order  the  author  describes  the  development  of 
Church  life  in  the  northern  half  of  Indiana  which  at  that  time 
comprised  the  newly-established  diocese.  The  first  of  its  four 
bishops,  John  Henry  Luers,  died  in  1871,  suddenly  after  confer- 
ring Orders  in  Cleveland.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Dwen- 
ger,  a  man  remarkable  for  many  gifts  of  intellect,  but  more  so 
for  his  charity  toward  the  orphan  and  the  poor.  The  next  in- 
cumbent was  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Rademacher,  who  had  come 
to  America  as  a  boy  and  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Luers  in 
1863.  He  served  in  difficult  missions,  Attica,  Covington,  and 
Marshfield;  later  in  Columbus  City  and  Fort  Wayne.  In  1883 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Nashville,  where  his  zeal  for  the 
sick  during  the  yellow- fever  visitation  won  him  the  name  of 
"  good  Bishop  R."  Ten  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Wayne,  the  scene  of  his  early  labor.  Then  follows  Bishop  Her- 
man Joseph,  the  author  of  the  work,  who  outlines  his  own  mis- 
sionary activity  in  a  simple  and  objective  way.  Next  in  order  the 
history  of  the  parishes,  with  biographical  sketches  of  their  found- 
ers and  incumbents,  is  detailed;  then,  the  foundations  and  activ- 
ities of  the  different  religious  communities,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  are  recorded.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the  dio- 
cese; and  an  excellent  review  of  the  educational  work  done  in 
the  diocese  is  given  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine, 
Diocesan  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  volume  is  a  handsome 
addition,  from  reliable  sources,  to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America. 
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TIRONIBXTS.  Commonplace  Advice  to  Church  Students.  By  Harold 
Henry  Mure.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  £.  Herder  :  London :  Sands  and  Co. 
1907.    Pp.77. 

We  would  recommend  this  little  book  to  all  seminarists  and  to 
not  a  few  priests.  It  contains  pointed  and  well-selected  sugges- 
tions which  the  youth  who  learns  his  profession  in  the  world  has 
opportunities  of  picking  up,  but  which  the  church  student,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  lacks.  To  the  latter,  nevertheless,  these  sug- 
gestions are  at  least  as  necessary  as  to  his  secular  contemporary — 
scraps  of  knowledge  about  health,  conduct,  reading,  and  business. 
The  style  and  printing  are  in  excellent  form,  making  it  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable  reading  for  odd  moments. 


Xtterarig  (Tbat. 

The  reiterated  reversion  of  human  thought  to  ancestral  types  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  experience.  The  occurrence,  or  rather,  the  recur- 
rence, however,  is  not  quite  like  its  biological  analogue.  Atavism  is  the 
reappearance  of  a  preceding  type  just  as  it  was,  unmodified  by  the  evolu- 
tionary process.  Not  so  with  the  recurrence  of  the  thought-type.  The 
latter  has  more  in  common  with  the  repetitions  into  which  human  history 
is  said  to  fall.  Neither  the  mental  type  nor  the  historical  event  recurs  in 
quite  the  original  form.  Both  are  modified  in  the  transition ;  both,  too, 
are  changed  by  their  new  environment. 


Thus  we  find  a  recent  writer  in  a  work  on  cerebral  physiology,  noticed 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  reviving  a  doctrine  that  had  long  ago  been  laid 
aside  by  the  new  psychology  as  either  untrue  or  useless  —  the  doctrine, 
namely,  of  a  controlling  principle  dwelling  within  the  human  organism 
and  really  distinct  therefrom.  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  true,  does  not  use  the 
Aristotelian  categories  "  substance,"  "  form,"  etc.,  to  characterize  that 
principle;  mind,  will,  personality,  the  Ego,  are  his  substitutes.  Neverthe- 
less these  agencies  do  the  duty  of  those.  They  control,  direct,  discipline, 
the  nervous  organism,  and  thereby  specifically  determine  the  man.  Of 
course  this  always  was,  and  is,  the  most  elementary  teaching  of  Catholic 
philosophy,  but  it  is  significant  at  least  of  its  vitality  to  meet  it  reasserted 
and  reconfirmed  by  the  newest  book  on  physiology. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  has  undergone  a  change  in  its  resus- 
citated form.  With  Dr.  Thomson,  "Mind"  and  "Will"  ("Personality," 
"Ego")  are  distinct,  or  rather,  different  principles  of  action;  whereas  with 
Catholic  philosophers  they  are  but  different  forms  of  energy — faculty — 
resulting  from  the  same  unifying  principle,  the  soul.  The  change,  more- 
over, it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  for  the  better,  since  it  introduces  into  man's 
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being  an  extreme  dualism,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
experience. 

The  recent  physical  speculations  as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
appear  to  be  a  reversion  to  another  ancient  theory.  And  certainly  if,  what 
so  many  are  coming  to  think,  the  radical  constituents  of  matter  are  of  the 
same  specific  nature,  and  the  differentiations  of  bodies  can  be  explained  by 
variations  of  position  and  motion,  we  should  have  a  revival  of  what  looks 
very  much  like  the  materia  prima  of  the  Schoolmen — the  homogeneous  un- 
differentiated subject  of  all  bodies. 

Here,  too,  however,  the  reversion  is  not  complete,  or  the  revived  tjrpe 
has  been  changed.  For  whatever  may  be  the  radical  elements  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  they  must  possess  some  real  differentiation,  something  inherent 
whereby  they  would  be  actually  set  off  from  a  possible  other,  and  in  this 
very  definiteness  they  would  not  be  the  materia  prima  of  the  scholastics, 
which  was  "neque  quid,  neque  quale,  neque  quantum,  neque  aliquid  ex 
quibus  ens  determinatur."  It  is  well  to  notice  this  fact,  and  not  to  pro- 
claim too  loudly  that  the  new  theory  is  precisely  the  same  as,  even  though 
similar  to,  the  old. 

For  the  rest,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  recent  hypotheses  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  will  find  a  graphic  account  thereof 
in  Mr.  Fournier's  volume  The  Electron  Theory  (Longmans,  1906).  The 
mathematical  formulas  may  at  first  puzzle  the  uninitiated,  but  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  on  electrical  dimensions  will  probably  help  them  out.  The 
author  carries  his  speculations  on  the  electron  theory  much  deeper  and 
higher  in  a  more  recent  book  entitled  Two  New  Worlds:  The  Infra- 
World  and  Supra-World  (Longmans,  1907).  He  pictures  "the  atom"  as 
a  minute  sun  around  which  whirl  the  electrons  like  so  many  planets.  Re- 
ducing mass,  time,  velocity,  proportionately,  he  carries  out  the  analogy 
between  this  infra-world  and  the  upper  solar  and  stellar  universe  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  interest.  The  field  is,  of  course,  one  wherein 
"  the  scientific  imagination "  may  easily  run  mad  and  leap  the  hedges. 
Mr.  Fournier,  however,  keeps  fairly  within  the  fences  which  mathematics 
set  up.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  breaks  bounds,  as  where  he  takes  a 
"  glimpse  of  our  starry  heavens  as  they  appeared  a  trillion  years  ago " 
(p.  148),  and  where  he  speaks  of  "the  eternity  of  the  universe"  (ibid.). 
Moreover,  when  he  says  that  "we  can  never  arrive  at  anything  ultimate 
by  making  our  unit  smaller  —  there  will  always  be  something  a  million 
times  smaller,  infinitely  smaller  " — we  must  suppose  that  he  is  not  quite 
within  the  lines  of  objective  facts.  But  apart  from  a  few  more  such  ex- 
travagances— assignable  to  the  writer's  elan — the  book  is  instructive,  while 
the  general  conception,  the  analogies,  and  the  vivid  style  give  it  the  fasci- 
nation of  romance.  For  whilst  it  appeals,  indeed,  as  the  author  himself 
says,  "  to  the  intellect  in  the  first  instance,"  nevertheless  "  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  two  worlds  whose  possibility  was  barely  suspected  hitherto 
and  whose  connexion  with  ourselves,  with  our  own  past  and  future  may 
be  very  intimate,  must  also  stir  the  heart  and  fire  the  imagination."  While 
avoiding  "theological  controversy,"  he  nevertheless  expresses  the  "hope 
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that  those  who  believe  that  this  world  is  in  good  hands,  that  it  is  not 
governed  by  blind  chance  or  inflexible  destiny,  that  it  offers  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  will  derive  some  additional  comfort 
and  encouragement "  from  his  pages — a  sentiment  to  which  the  reader  will 
surely  respond,  as  he  likewise  will  to  this,  that  "  the  circumstances  of  the 
book  being  written  in  Ireland  and  largely  inspired  by  Irish  thoughts  and 
thinkers  may  go  to  justify  its  Irish  motto :  *  For  the  Glory  of  God  and 
the  Honor  of  Ireland*"  (p.  vii). 


The  October  number  of  The  Month  (London)  presents  a  singularly 
attractive  series  of  articles.  Among  these  there  is  a  notable  paper  by 
Father  Herbert  Thurston,  in  which  he  directs  attention  to  the  superior 
merit  of  William  De  Morgan's  work  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Little,  if  any- 
thing, appears  to  be  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  iden- 
tity, except  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  English  publisher  Heinemann 
has  issued  two  novels  by  him — Joseph  Vance  and  Alice-For-Short.  The 
former  sets  before  us  the  career  of  a  boy  raised  by  education  above  his 
humble  surroundings,  and  morally  elevated,  not  spoiled,  in  the  process; 
the  other  affords  a  companion  study  of  a  girl  who  enjoys  a  similar  ex- 
perience as  the  result  of  a  different  combination  of  circumstances.  Father 
Thurston  thinks — and  there  are  few  better  judges — that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  no  new  author  has  come  forward  who  has  a  better  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists  than  Mr.  De  Morgan. 


A  short  paper  Mynheer  Pastoor  in  the  same  monthly  will  particularly 
interest  the  clergy.  The  old  "  Pastoor "  is  a  man  who  would  be  called 
"  ancient "  by  the  progressive  clergy  of  the  present  generation.  But  he  was 
very  solid,  and  there  was  little  to  complain  of  in  his  parish  as  regards 
contentment  and  sobriety  and  homely  virtue.  He  had  fifty-two  sermons 
for  fifty-two  Sundays,  and  if,  after  some  years  of  repetition,  the  quicker 
minds  got  them  by  heart,  it  was  no  loss.  "  Once  true,  always  true," 
thought  the  Pastoor,  and  "What  is  heard  often  is  not  so  soon  forgotten." 


Pastoor  van  Looyen  was  fond  of  the  children.  To  them  he  devoted  his 
constant  care.  He  took  nearly  all  the  Catechism  classes  himself,  the  first 
communicants  being  his  particular  care.  Catechism  instruction  was  his 
forte;  he  excelled  in  imparting  Christian  doctrine  to  young  minds;  none 
of  his  scholars  grew  up  with  misty  ideas  on  religion.  He  was  severe  in 
class,  and  claimed  strict  attention,  but  only  to  beam  on  his  young  friends 
with  greater  indulgence  in  playtime.  The  Pastoor  was  fond  of  music 
and  had  a  fine  church  choir. 


In  all  his  hospitable  duties  Mynheer  Pastoor  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
housekeeper,  that  is,  in  the  material  part,  for  her  manner  was  not  always 
propitiatory.  Hannah  was  a  lady  of  ample  girth  and  conical  shape,  the 
apex  being  represented  by  the  tight  knot  into  which  she  twisted  her  hair, 
and  the  base  by  her  multitudinous  skirts.  Among  her  special  titles  to  good 
fame  was  this,  that  she  was  a  good  cook  and  was  intensely  loyal  to  her 
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master.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  curate  who  let  her  guess  that  he  did 
not  think  the  Pastoor  perfection !  The  great  love  of  the  children  and  the 
regard  of  all  his  flock  filled  the  Pastoor's  declining  years  with  sunshine, 
checkered  by  the  shadows  of  coming  events  in  the  shape  of  curates, 
good,  holy  young  men,  brimful  of  reforms. 


The  Benzigers  (New  York)  have  in  preparation  for  the  press  a  text- 
book on  Moral  Theology  by  Father  T.  Slater,  S.  J.,  of  England.  The  fact 
that  the  work  is  to  be  in  the  English  language,  and  that  it  has  been  re- 
vised and  supplied  with  notes  to  suit  American  conditions,  promises  for 
it  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  among  students  of  theology  and  the  mis- 
sionary clergy.  The  first  volume  is  expected  to  be  out  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 


The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (5  October)  contains  a  well-written  vindication  of 
the  Encyclical  on  the  Teachings  of  the  Modernist  School.  The  writer 
discusses  the  sources  of  the  misconstructions  given  to  the  pontifical  docu- 
ment by  such  so-called  moderate  journals  as  the  Giornale  d' Italia. 

In  the  same  issue  we  find  an  able  critique  of  Dr.  Hoch's  recently  pub- 
lished Papst  Pius  X.  The  Italian  writer  of  the  article,  "  Pio  X  e  la  sua 
attivita  reformatrice,"  endorses  the  estimate  which  the  German  theolo- 
gian has  formed  of  the  aims  of  the  present  Pontiff  and  his  methods  of 
bringing  about  a  reform  in  the  Church. 
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ADVENT. 

THREE  weekes  before  the  day  whereon  was  borne  the  Lorde 
of  Grace, 
And  on  the  Thursday  boyes  and  girles  do  runne  in  every  place, 
And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  blowes  and  lustie 

snaps. 
And  crie,  the  advent  of  the  Lorde  not  borne  as  yet  perhaps. 
And  wishing  to  the  neighbors  all,  that  in  the  houses  dwell, 
A  happie  year,  and  everything  to  spring  and  prosper  well. 
Here  have  they  peares,  and  plumbs,  and  pence,  ech  man  gives 

willinglee, 
For  these  three  nightes  are  always  thought  unfortunate  to  bee : 
Wherein  they  are  afrayde  of  sprites,  and  cankered  witches  spight, 
And  dreadfuU  devils  blacke  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefest 

might. 

The  season  of  Advent  at  the  present  day  is  regarded  more 
as  a  period  of  semi-penitence — a  kind  of  lesser  Lent — anti- 
cipating the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  at  the  doom  rather 
than  the  first  coming  at  Christmastime.  In  the  olden  days 
the  advent  or  coming-time  of  Christ  at  Christmas  was  the 
chief  event  which  was  looked  to  with  such  eagerness  and  only 
signified  a  devout  preparation  for  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Christ.  It  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the  feast  of 
Christmas  itself.  Maximus  of  Turin  is  said  to  mention  it 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  sixth  (A.  D.  524)  the 
Council  of  Lerida  speaks  of  it.  In  France  from  the  same 
century  it  was  rigorously  fasted. 
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The  first  note  of  Christmas  joy  came  into  being  on  Advent 
Sunday,  to  increase  daily  with  leaps  and  bounds  until  the  day 
marked  in  the  Church  calendars  as  O  Sapientia,^  the  opening 
words  of  the  proper  Antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  on  i6  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Church  herself,  unable  to  suppress  any  longer 
her  joy,  bursts  forth  into  songs  of  exultation  at  the  nearer 
prospect  of  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Christ-Child :  greeting  Him 
daily  with  ever  more  rapturous  antiphons :  O  Lord  and  Ruler ! 
O  Root  of  Jesse !  O  Key  of  David !  O  Orient !  O  King  of 
the  Gentiles!  O  Emmanuel!  until  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity 
itself,  when  they  reach  the  climax  with :  "  When  the  Sun  shall 
have  risen  in  the  heavens,  ye  shall  see  the  King  of  kings  pro- 
ceeding as  a  bridegroom  out  of  His  chamber.'* 

At  Marseilles  this  longing  takes  the  form  of  a  petition. 
After  Matins  and  before  Lauds  begin,  the  choir  kneel  down, 
and  the  following  anthem  is  solemnly  chanted  until  Christmas 
Eve:  "  Send  forth  the  Lamb,  the  Ruler  of  the  earth." 

The  word  "  Noel  "  was  anciently  a  cry  of  joy,  and  was 
sung  at  Angers,  during  the  eight  days  preceding  Christmas, 
fifteen  times  at  the  conclusion  of  Lauds,  and  thus  it  came  to 
be  used  at  other  seasons  of  rejoicing.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Emmanuel. 

Neither  were  the  Sundays  of  Advent  reckoned  as  they  are 
now,  the  usual  method  being  to  count  the  first  as  the  fourth, 
and  that  nearest  Christmas  as  the  -first. 

The  old  rule  for  finding  Advent  Sunday  ran  thus: 

Saint  Andrew,  the  king, 

Three  weeks  and  three  days  before  Christmas  comes  in; 

Three  days  after  and  three  days  before 

Advent  Sunday  knocks  at  the  door. 

In  honor  of  the  approach  of  the  "  gentle  and  joyeous  day  '* 
the  cock  crows  during  the  nights  of  Advent : 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  the  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

1  In  monastic  houses,  as  at  Durham,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  re- 
fection on  this  day. 
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and  not  only  so 

And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time, 

(Hamlet.) 

A  hymn  of  Prudentius,  and  another  of  St.  Ambrose,  form- 
erly used  in  the  SaHsbury  service,  ^'  Gallo  canente  spes  redit " 
etc.,  also  give  expression  to  the  same  notion,  and  still  later 
Young  in  his  satire  on  *'A  Woman's  Beauty ''  (1727)  : 

In  vain  the  cock  has  summoned  sprites  away, 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

The  supposed  effect  of  the  night  crowing  of  the  cock  is  to 
scare  all  evil  spirits  from  the  holy  season.  In  Devonshire,  it 
is  still  a  common  belief  that  cocks  crow  all  night  at  Christ- 
mas. In  Greece  their  crowing  was  regarded  as  prophetical 
in  making  of  war,  and  they  were  sacred  to  Mars,  the  war-god. 
By  the  ancients  the  night  was  divided  into  separate  watches; 
the  last  of  which  was  called  the  cock-crow:  thus  they  kept  a 
cock  in  their  tirit,  or  towers,  to  give  notice  of  the  dawn. 
Hence  the  bird  was  sacred  to  the  sun. 

The  first  Christmas  Mass,  celebrated  soon  after  midnight, 
was  known  as  "  in  gallicantu  " — literally,  the  Mass  at  cock- 
crowing  or  cock-singing,  i.  e.  at  the  dawn.  Thus  the  cock 
on  church  towers  is  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  at  dawn  of 
Great  Day  (Easter),  as  Christ's  rising  took  place  at  cock- 
crow. 

Previously  to  the  advent  of  the  Georges  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar and  important  personage  attached  to  the  English  king's 
court  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  king's  cock-crower  and 
upon  whom  devolved,  during  the  Lent  season,  the  duty  of 
crowing  the  hour  of  every  night  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  instead  of  proclaiming  it  in  the  ordinary 'manner,  a 
usage  gathered  doubtless  from  the  old  idea  of  the  awakening, 
crowing,  and  watching  of  the  cock  as  the  herald  of  Christ- 
mas, or  of  the  bird  that  rebuked  the  erring  St.  Peter.     That 
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the  cock  is  the  harbinger  or  heralder  of  the  day,  whose 
especial  function  is' to  awaken  the  sun,  is  a  very  ancient  and 
prevalent  notion;  and  in  the  darkness  dispelled  by  his  rising, 
the  bird  is  held  thus  to  dispel  evil  spirits. 

In  the  old  mystery-plays  the  cock-crowing  was  a  special 
feature.  Thus  we  find  such  a  record  as :  "  Paid  to  Fawston 
for  coc  craying,  iiijd."  ^  And  in  many  of  the  old  shepherd 
songs,  especially  in  those  of  the  Tyrol,  the  first  portent  noticed 
by  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  is  the  singing  of  the  birds  that 
have  been  aroused  by  the  brilliant  glory  in  the  East.  In 
Lapland  and  Norway  it  is  customary  to  suspend  over  the 
Christmas  table  an  ornamented  cock  made  of  Yule-straw,* 
called  the  Yule-cock,  which  with  the  Yule-club,  similarly  sus- 
pended by  a  ribbon,  were  played  by  the  guests  in  order  to  de- 
cide about  the  drink.  Cocks  too  were  sacrificed  by  the 
Scandinavians  at  the  Yule  feast. 

It  is  equally  noteworthy  that  a  cardinal  point  of  the  Chinese 
faith  is  that  their  Sun  or  Saviour,  God  Yao,  enters  the  world 
at  midnight  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  twelfth  month; 
on  which  occasion  the  golden  cock  upon  the  Red  Peach  Tree 
of  Life  naturally  does  not  wait  for  the  dawn,  but,  in  honor  of 
the  advent  of  a  spiritual  sun,  crows  all  night  long. 

In  the  Welsh  mind  the  cock  is  also  intimately  associated 
with  the  dawn  of  the  new  year.  From  their  earliest  child- 
hood the  Welsh  children  are  told  that  that  day  lengthens 
"Cam  ceiliog  "  (the  step  of  a  cock).  This  idea  is  found  in 
many  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  as  far  as  Italy,  the  saying 
varying  with  the  locality,  the  following  being  the  most  usual : 

New  Year's  tide  a  cock's  stride, 
,  Shrove-tide  an  hour  wide. 

At  Twelfth-tide  a  cock's  stride : 
Candlemas-tide  an  hour  wide. 

In  Italy  during  Advent  the  rude  zampognari  or  piiferari, 

2  Sharpe's  Dissertations,  p.  36. 

3  Rye-straw,  with  which  the  floor  is  strewn,  having  the  miraculous 
property  of  preserving  poultry  and  cattle  from  distemper. 
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Calabrian  and  Abruzzi  shepherds,  minstrels,  and  other  peas- 
ants, in  all  the  brave  array  of  their  national  dress,  be-ribboned 
steeple-crowned  hats  and  sandalled  legs,  forsake  their  native 
mountain  haunts  to  commence  a  series  of  wanderings  among 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  to  announce  to 
the  delighted,  expectant  population  the  approach  of  Christmas. 
These  avant  coureurs,  forerunners  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
make  their  first  appearance  toward  the  end  of  November  and 
for  nine  days,  from  early  morn  till  eventide,  their  droning 
chant  is  seldom  silent.  During  this  "  novena,"  preparatory 
to  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (8  Decem- 
ber) the  burden  of  their  song  is  an  invocation  to  the  "  little 
maid  that  didst  bear  the  good  Jesus  in  thy  womb."  After 
a  week's  rest  the  Christmas  novena  begins  on  i6  December. 
In  their  progress  they  pause  to  salute  with  the  wild  discor- 
dant music  of  their  primitive  fifes  and  bag-pipes  the  multi- 
tudinous shrines  and  pictures  of  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His 
Virgin  Mother  with  which  almost  every  house  and  shop  is 
adorned,  under  the  traditional  notion  of  greeting  her,  and,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  simple  devotion,  affording  her  solace 
with  the  quaint  melody  of  their  carols,  until  the  birth-time  of 
her  Divine  Child  on  the  approaching  feast  of  Natale.  Out  of 
veneration  to  St.  Joseph  they  tarry  also  before  the  carpenters' 
shops  they  encounter  in  their  journeys.  The  last  week  in 
Advent  was  known  as  Hehdomada  Expectationis  (Expecta- 
tion-week), when  Blessed  Mary  looked  for  Christ's  birth. 

The  novena  of  the  Madonna  at  an  end,  they  assume  the 
role  of  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  and  play  their  wild  melody 
over  the  cradle  of  the  Lord.  In  the  Durham  Cathedral  ac- 
counts for  the  year  1397  appears  the  entry,  "  To  the  singers 
playing  at  the  Houk,  before  the  Nativity." 

In  its  minstrels  and  waits,  England  too  had  its  pifferari, 
which  were  wont  of  old  time  to  awaken  the  early  hours  pre- 
ceding the  dawn  with  their  nightly  revels.  Alas'!  they  are 
all  gone  save  the  miserable  remnant  of  their  craft,  who  oc- 
casionally torture  our  ears,  and  goad  us,  even  though  it  be 
Christmas  time,  to  wish  them  with  their  predecessors.     But 
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in  many  English  villages,  especially  in  the  North,  a  remnant 
has  survived  in  the  custom  of  the  poor  women  folk  who,  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  go  about  from  house  to  house  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  girls,  carrying  a  box  of  about  a  foot 
long,  and  eight  inches  wide,  containing  a  large  wax  or  other 
doll  with  a  smaller  one  in  its  arms,  all  brightly  dressed,  rep- 
resenting the  Holy  Child  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  Holly, 
ivy,  and  other  evergreens  fill  the  space  enclosing  them,  and  an 
orange  or  an  apple  are  invariably  placed  at  the  head  and  foot. 
During  the  peregrination  a  long  string  of  verses  was  wont  to 
be  sung,  e.  g. 

Here  we  come  a-wassailling, 

hence  the  bearing  about  of  these  "Advent  Images "  *  was 
sometimes  called  going  about  with  the  "  vessel  cup,"  a  prob- 
able corruption  of  "  wassail  cup ;"  or  the  well-known  carol : 

The  first  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  one, 
or  the  still  more  familiar  : 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

The  mistress  also, 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go. 

A  gift  of  money  was  expected  from  every  person  to  whom 
the  "Advent  Images  "  were  exhibited,  and  whoever  gave  it 
took  a  leaf  which,  carefully  preserved,  brought  luck — good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy — hence  the  proverb,  "As  unhappy  as  the  man 
who  has  seen  no  Advent  images,"  it  being  considered  a  sign 
of  very  bad  luck  to  any  household  not  to  have  been  visited  by 
the  Advent  Images  before  Christmas  at  the  latest. 

At  Hucknall  Torkard,  Nottinghamshire,  the  children  who 
sang  carols  at  Christmas  bore  with  them  a  box  containing  a 
decked-out  doll  or  poppet.  Before  the  eighteenth  century 
dolls  were  called  "  poppets,"  usually  babies.  The  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  babies  were  elaborately  dressed  dolls  in  boxes,  and 

*  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  they  call  them  "  Milly  boxes"  (My 
lady's  box). 
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regarded  as  the  best  of  the  day.  At  Teignmouth,  South 
Devon,  children  carry  about  such  a  gaily  dressed  doll,  sur- 
rounded with  flowers  in  a  box  or  basket,  on  May-day,  and  call 
them  "  May  babies." 

A  like  custom  prevailed  in  Norway  where  in  the  evening, 
after  a  preliminary  knock  at  the  door,  some  four  or  five  boys 
dressed  in  white  mantles  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  tall- 
est carried  a  large,  colored,  star-shaped  lantern,  meant  to  rep- 
resent the  star  of  the  Magi;  while  another  bore  a  small  il- 
luminated glass  box  containing  two  little  wax  Dutch  dolls, 
one  sitting  in  a  chair,  representative  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  other,  the  Infant  Jesus,  lying  in  a  cradle.  The  doll- 
mother  was  made  to  appear  as  if  rocking  the  cradle  at  her  feet 
by  a  bit  of  candle  being  moved  by  a  wire  from  side  to  side  of 
the  lantern. 

In  Germany  the  boys  beat  mallets  upon  the  door,  to  sym- 
bolize the  anxiety  of  the  spirits  in  prison  to  hear  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Nativity. 

St.  Nicholas  Day  (6  December)  is  renowned  all  the  world 
over  as  the  great  feast  of  children,  especially  of  school-boys 
of  whom  he  is  the  special  patron.  The  good  saint  is  better 
known  nowadays  by  his  Hollandish  name  of  Santa  Claus  and 
distributes  his  gifts  not  upon  the  day  of  his  festal  as  of  yore, 
but  at  the  merry  Christmas  time.  An  old  writer,  Barnaby 
Goodge  tells  us  how 

St.  Nicholas  money  used  to  give  to  maydens  secretlie, 

Who,  that  he  still  may  use  his  wonted  liberalitie, 

The  Mothers  all  their  children  on  the  Even  do  cause  to  fast, 

And  when  they  every  one  at  night  in  senseless  sleepe  are  cast. 

Both  Apples,  Nuttes,  and  Peares  they  bring,  and  other  things  beside, 

As  caps,  and  shoes,  and  petticotes,  which  secretly  they  hide. 

And  in  the  morning  found,  they  say,  that  this  St.  Nicholas  brought. 

In  Italy,  in  the  courts  of  certain  princes  this  ceremony  is 
called  Zopata,  from  the  Spanish  for  shoe.  Persons  hide 
presents  in  the  shoes  or  slippers  of  those  they  wish  to  do 
honor  to,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  take  them  with  surprise 
when  they  come  to  dress. 
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In  ancient  times  the  children  of  Dutch  parents  were  accus- 
tomed to  chant  the  following  lines,  the  Germans  having  a  simi- 
lar invocation: 

Sint  Nicholaas,  goed  heilig  man, 

Trekt  un'  besten  Tabbard  an, 

En  reist  daarmee  naar  Amsterdam, 

Van  Amsterdam  naar  Spanje, 

Waar  appelen  van  Oranje, 

En  appelen  von  granaten 

Rollen  door  de  Straten. 

Sint  Nicholaas,  myn  gooden  vriend, 

Ik  heb  u  altyd  wel  gediend, 

Als  gy  my  nu  wat  wilt  geben, 

Fal  ik  u  dinen  als  myn  leven. 

It  would  appear  that  cocks  were  offered  on  this  feast  as 
presents.  At  Archbishop  Kempe's  School,  Wye,  Kent, 
(temp.  Henry  VI)  the  teaching  was  to  be  gratis,  "  except  the 
usual  offerings  of  cocks  and  pence  at  the  feast  of  Saint 
Nicholas." 

The  13th,  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  is 
equally  eagerly  awaited  by  all  good  maidens,  as  she  performs 
the  same  kind  offices  for  them  as  patron,  that  St.  Nicholas 
does  for  the  boys. 

St.  Thomas's  Day  (21  December)  brings  us  well  within  the 
range  of  the  odors  of  the  Christmas  feasting: 

On  St.  Thomas  the  Divine, 
Kill  turkeys,  geese,  and  swine — 

is  a  maxim  to  be  remembered  by  all  good  housekeepers,  that 
they  be  ready  with  a  good  provision  for  the  Christmas  fare, 
and  not  to  forget  at  this  day  to 

Burn  ashwood  green 
'Tis  a  fire  for  a  queen; 

but  should  they  "  Burn  it  sear,"  it  will  "  make  you  swear." 

On  this  day  it  was  a  prevalent  custom  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  poor  folk  to  call  at  the  houses  of  their  richer  neigh- 
bors in  order  to  collect  the  means  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
coming  Christmas  festival;  and  in  return  they  presented  the 
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donors  with  sprigs  of  palm,  holly,  mistletoe,  and  branches  of 
primroses.  In  some  places  children  and  others  begged  to 
make  frumenty  to  be  eaten  on  Christmas  eve;  in  Lincolnshire 
it  is  spoken  of  as  '*  mumping  wheat."  At  other  places,  as  at 
Harrington,  Worcestershire,  it  was  customary  for  children  to 
go  around  the  village  begging  apples  and  singing: 

Wassail,  wassail,  through  the  town, 

If  you've  got  any  apples,  throw  them  down ; 

Up  with  the  stocking  and  down  with  the  shoe, 

If  you've  got  no  apples  money  will  do. 

The  jug  is  white,  the  ale  is  brown. 

This  is  the  best  house  in  the  town. 

After  which  exquisite  bit  of  flattery,  we  may  be  sure,  they 
went  not  empty  away. 

This  practice  was  known  under  a  variety  of  names :  "  going 
a-gooding  " ;  "  going  a-Thomasing  "  or  "  Thomasing  " ; 
"  going  a-mumping  " ;  and  the  day  itself  was  termed  "  Dole- 
ing  Day  " ;  "  Mumping  Day  ",  etc.  In  some  places,  as  they 
carried  a  bag  into  which  the  farmers  put  corn,  the  custom 
was  called  "  going  a-corning ".  Mumping  is  derived  from 
mump,  to  beg,  and  means  literally  to  make  mouths.  Ori- 
ginally it  signified  to  mumble,  and  afterwards  to  mutter,  and 
to  beg,  and  is  chiefly  applied  to  aged  people^ — mumpers,  "  gen- 
teel beggars  ",  i.  e.,  needy  neighbors  upon  whom  on  this  last 
festival  before  the  Nativity  it  was  usual  to  bestow  something 
to  provide  good  cheer  for  the  approaching  feast.  Toothless 
age  does  mumble  both  words  and  food  and  so  these  askers  of 
alms  and  kind  are  said  to  "  go  a-mumping  ". 

At  Battlesden,  near  Woburn,  Beds,  this  day  was  called 
"A-hollering  Christmas  ",  or  more  generally  as  "  Hollering 
Day  ",  when  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  used  to  proceed 
to  all  the  farms,  the  parson's,  and  the  squire's,  shouting: 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year, 
A  pocket  full  o'  money,  and  a  cellar  full  o'  beer; 
Open  your  windows  and  you  shall  hear; 
The  roads  are  very  dirty, 

My  shoes  are  very  thin ; 
I've  got  a  little  pocket 
To  put  some  money  in. 
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The  farmers  in  return  gave  hot  milk  and  apples  and  a  few 
coppers. 

Hodening  was  another  old  custom  that  was  until  recent 
years  in  vogue  in  several  parts  of  Kent — Ramsgate,  Deal, 
Walmer,  the  Isle  of  Thanet — about  this  time,  but  in  some 
places  observed  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  itself,  when  a  party 
of  young  people  grotesquely  attired  would  proceed  from  house 
to  house  with  the  "  Hoodining  Horse/'  ringing  hand-bells 
and  singing  carols  and  songs. 

The  "  hoden "  or  wooden  horse,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  the  "  white  horse  "  and  the  Klapperhock 
of  the  Germans,  was  composed  either  of  the  head  of  a  dead 
horse,  or  a  wooden  imitation  of  one,  fixed  to  a  pole  about 
four  feet  in  length;  the  lower  jaw  of  the  head  being  made  to 
open  with  hinges,  a  hole  being  made  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  then  another  through  the  forehead  coming  out  by  the 
throat,  through  which  was  passed  a  cord  attached  to  the  lower 
jaw,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  pulled  by  the  cord  at  the 
throat  the  mouth  closed  and  opened;  the  lower  jaw  for  greater 
realism  was  set  with  large-headed,  hob  nails  to  form  the  teeth. 
A  horse  cloth  was  attached  to  the  whole,  under  which  a  strong 
lad  stooped  and  made  a  back  as  long  as  he  could,  supporting 
himself  with  the  stick  carrying  the  head,  and  a  companion 
mounted  his  back,  and  took  the  reins.  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  the  horse  rearing,  kicking,  and  jumping 
to  the  amusement  of  the  beholders,  while  an  incessant  banging 
together  of  the  teeth  was  kept  up  the  whole  journey,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  houses,  until  satisfied  with  money.  Altogether 
the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

Sometimes  the  "  horse  "  was  made  still  more  hideous  by  the 
heads  being  carved  out  quite  hollow  and  a  lighted  candle  held 
in  the  orifices  left  for  the  eyes.  Fancy  opening  one's  door  and 
being  confronted  with  such  an  object  glaring  at  one  from  the 
darkness !  The  carollers  accompanying  the  "  horse  "  were  in 
some  parishes  called  "  hoodiners." 

This  curious  custom,  apparently  peculiar  to  Kent,  is  said  to 
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be  the  ancient  relic  of  the  festival  ordained  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  that  island,  but  it  is  in 
reality  an  old  custom  which  they  brought  over  with  them.  In 
common  oaths  the  Danes  swore  "  by  the  shoulder  of  their 
horse."  A  means  of  prognostication  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  the  neighing  of  horses,  especially  those  of  a  white 
color.  White  horses  were  thought  to  be  the  gods'  ministers, 
and,  on  that  account,  all  those  of  a  white  color  were  kept  in 
woods  and  groves  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It  would 
seem  that  some  such  custom  prevailed  here  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  for  we  find  in  the  Penitential  of  Archbishop 
Theodore,  who  died  in  A.  D.  690,  penances  are  enjoined  for 
"  any  who  on  the  kalends  of  January  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  cattle  and  carry  heads  of  animals."  The  practice 
was  condemned  as  being  "  demoniacum."  ^  In  Scandinavian 
countries  in  old  time,  a  pole  with  a  horse's  head,  recently  cut 
off,  stuck  on  it,  was  considered  to  form  a  nithing-post  of  pe- 
culiar efficacy.  Thus  when  Eigil,  a  celebrated  Icelandic  scald 
of  the  ninth  century,  was  banished  from  Norway,  he  took  a 
stake,  and  fixing  a  horse's  head  upon  it,  drove  it  into  the 
ground,  saying,  "  I  here  set  up  a  nithing-stake,  and  this  my 
banishment  against  King  Eirek  and  Queen  Gunhilda." 
Throwing  the  horse's  head  toward  the  land,  he  exclaimed  "  I 
turn  this  my  banishment  against  the  protecting  deities  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  they  may,  all  of  them,  roam  wildly  about 
and  never  find  a  resting-place  until  they  have  driven  out  King 
Eirek  and  Queen  Gunhilda."  ®  Several  Teutonic  tribes  killed 
horses  taken  from  the  Romans  in  battle,  ate  their  flesh,  and 
dedicated  their  heads,  stuck  on  poles  round  the  encampment, 
to  the  god  they  worshipped.  Pliny  tells  us  a  pole  surmounted 
with  a  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head,  placed  in  a  garden,  was 
reckoned  a  good  remedy  against  caterpillars. 

Thus  the  custom  appears  to  be  of  pagan  origin,  and  the  date 

^  See  Kemble's  Saxons,  Vol.  I,  p.  525. 

8  Miiller,  Sagahih,  I,  116.     See  also  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  pp.  42 
and  426. 
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practically  synchronous  with  Christmas,  when,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians,  one  of  the 
great  annual  festivals  commenced.  The  horse  may  even  have 
been  sacred  to  Odin,  and  sacrificed  to  himself,  and  the  head 
and  skin  used  in  the  ritual.^ 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  (Vol.  II,) 
gives  some  instances  bearing  on  the  matter.  "  It  is  a  common 
ritual  custom  for  the  sacrificer  to  cover  himself  with  the  skin 
and  head  of  the  animal  sacrificed.  In  Mexico  we  know  that 
the  Aztec  priests  wore  the  flayed  skins  of  their  human  victims. 
Lucian  gives  an  instance  in  his  treatise  De  Ded  Syria :  *  When 
a  man  means  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hierapolis  he  sacrifices 
a  sheep,  and  eats  of  its  flesh.  He  then  kneels  down,  and 
draws  the  head  over  his  own  head,  praying  at  the  same  time 
to  the  god.'  Chaldean  works  of  art  often  represent  the  priest 
in  the  skin  of  the  god,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  fish.  It  is  a  con- 
jecture not  unworthy  of  consideration  that  the  human  gods 
with  bestial  heads  are  derived  from  the  aspect  of  the  celebrant 
clad  in  the  pelt  of  the  beast  whom  he  sacrifices.  In  Egyptian 
art  the  heads  of  the  gods  are  usually  like  masks,  or  flayed  skins, 
superimposed  on  the  head  of  a  man."  Again,  "A  common  rite 
in  the  dances  of  the  totemistic  peoples  is  where  the  worshippers 
clothe  themselves  in  the  skin  of  the  animals  whose  feast  they 
celebrate — as  in  the  Bear  Festival  of  Artemis,  and  the  Buffalo 
Dance  of  the  Mandans."  And  again,  "  Certain  Calif ornian 
tribes  which  worship  the  buzzard  sacrifice  him,  *  himself  to 
himself,'  once  a  year,  and  use  his  skin  as  a  covering  during  the 
ritual." 

The  skins  of  the  animals  sacrificed  in  honor  of  the  god  Pan 
at  the  Lupercalia,  were  afterwards  given  to  boys,  who  ran 
about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  applying  them  made 
up  as  whips  to  all  they  met,  it  being  counted  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive them,  particularly  by  married  women,  from  the  belief 
that  they  were  efficacious  in  removing  sterility  and  alleviating 

7  The  Norse  "  Berserker,"  one  who  had  a  bear's  skin  for  his  covering 
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the  pangs  of  delivery.  Skins  of  animals  were  worn  in  the 
comedies  of  Greece.® 

In  a  certain  parish  in  Staffordshire  a  similar  custom  to  the 
Kentish  "  hodening  "  at  one  time  prevailed  at  the  wakes  (Sun- 
day nearest  to  September  4th).  A  party  of  men  in  fantastic 
array  went  about  the  parish.  Six  of  them  carried  large  antlers 
of  deer  resting  upon  their  shoulders ;  another  appeared  as  Maid 
Marian;  while  a  third  was  the  hobby-horse,  with  the  clatter- 
ing jaw,  and  a  fourth  carried  a  bow  and  arrow.  A  curious 
traditional  dance  was  performed  outside  the  church,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  given  to  the  poor. 

Again  at  Ceffyl  Pren,  when  the  popular  indignation  has  been 
exicted  by  a  gross  infringement  of  domestic  rights  or  proper- 
ties, a  large  crowd,  one  of  whom  is  dressed  with  a  horse's 
head,  assembles  before  the  door  of  the  delinquent,  who,  after 
undergoing  an  immense  amount  of  vituperation,  amid  a 
hideous  din  of  old  kettles  and  cleavers,  is  burnt  in  effigy, 
which  accomplished,  the  sacred  wrath  of  the  people  is  appeased. 

The  German  Klapperbock  before  referred  to  consists  of  a 
pole  over  which  is  drawn  a  buckskin,  and  to  the  extremity  of 
which  is  attached  a  ram's  head  with  a  cord  arrangement  for 
rattling  the  jaws.  In  Denmark  it  passes  under  the  name  of 
Julbock  or  Yule-buck ;  while  in  the  Harz  they  construct  a  simi- 
lar scarecrow  with  a  hay-fork,  a  broom  being  inserted  between 
the  prongs  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  head  with  horns,  the 
body  being  made  up  of  a  sheet,  with  a  man  beneath  it.  In  the 
Bohemian  Forest  a  goat  is  likewise  made  up  with  a  sheet,  to 
personify  St.  Lucy,  and  to  scare  all  lazy  and  undutiful  chil- 
dren, which  latterly  was  the  chief  object  of  most  of  these 
exhibitions. 

On  the  Pillersee  (Tyrol)  a  similar  curious  masquerade 
called  the  Klopfel  Esel,  is  celebrated.  A  procession  of  mum- 
mers goes  round  with  a  prancing  hobby-donkey,  within  whose 
framework  two  active-limbed  lads  are  concealed'.     As  it  pro- 

8  See  Hg.  114,  Bonomie's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  for  figures  in  the  skins  of 
lions. 
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ceeds  it  emits  the  most  horrible  groans,  kicking  furiously 
meanwhile  and  refusing  food.  The  owner,  costumed  as  a  burly 
inn-keeper,  in  despair  assaults  the  driver,  dragging  him  from 
the  saddle,  whilst  the  remedies  applied  by  the  quack  doctors 
and  gypsies  in  the  train  only  tend  to  intensify  its  sufferings. 
As  a  last  resource  the  driver  apostrophizes  his  charge  with  a 
nonsensical  relation  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  village 
during  the  year,  highly  spiced  with  many  broad  jokes  and  al- 
lusions, which  has  an  immediate  effect,  for  the  donkey  is  cured. 
Schnapps  and  cakes  are  then  dispensed  to  all,  and  the  pro- 
cession passes  on. 

The  villagers  of  Childrey,  Berks,  were  wont  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  to  show  their  disapproval  of  any 
violation  of  conjugal  harmony  or  domestic  happiness  by  mas- 
querading before  the  house  of  the  delinquent  with  "  rough 
music  "  of  pots,  kettles,  and  pans.  One  of  the  masqueraders 
donned  a  horse's  head  and  other  disguise.  Chaff  was  after- 
ward strewn  before  the  door.  The  ceremony  was  called 
"  Hoosit  Hunting." 

The  hobby-horse  stood  high  among  the  Scotch  holiday  gam- 
bols. He  was  a  truly  marvelous  animal  of  numerous  and 
various  parts,  there  being  no  end  to  the  expert  ingenuity  of  the 
motions  of  burlesque  horsemanship  he  was  to  exhibit  in  his 
performances.  "  The  hobby-horse,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  "  was 
represented  by  a  man  equipped  with  as  much  pasteboard  as 
was  sufficient  to  form  the  head  and  hinder  parts  of  a  horse, 
the  quadrupedal  defects  being  concealed  by  a  long  mantle  or 
foot-cloth  that  nearly  touched  the  ground.  The  performer, 
on  this  occasion,  exerted  all  his  skill  in  burlesque  horseman- 
ship. In  Sympson's  play  of  the  Bow-breaker,  1636,  a  miller 
personates  the  hobby-horse,  and,  on  account  of  his  anger  that 
the  mayor  of  the  city  is  put  in  competition  with  him,  exclaims, 
"  Let  the  mayor  play  the  hobby-horse  among  his  brethren,  an 
he  will;  I  hope  our  town-lads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse. 
Have  I  practised  my  reins,  my  careers,  my  prankers,  my 
ambles,  my  false  trots,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury 
paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  beside  the  hobby-horse? 
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Have  I  borrowed  the  fore-horse  bells,  his  plumes,  and  braver- 
ies, nay,  had  his  mane  new  shorn  and  frizzled,  and  shall  the 
mayor  put  me  beside  the  hobby-horse !  "  * 

Among  the  presents  given  by  the  King  of  Castile,  after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles  V,  to  the  English  ambassadors 
negotiating  a  marriage  between  Charles,  Prince  of  Castile, 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VH,  in  1507,  appear  "horses, 
hobics,  hawks  "  etc.  A  hobby  is  merely  a  term  for  a  strong 
active  horse,  such  strength  and  activity  as  would  be  required 
by  his  substitute  in  the  above  experiment. 

In  some  parts,  as  in  Germany,  a  dummy  goat  accompanied 
the  horse.  The  goat  was  said  to  be  ridden  by  the  devil  and 
witches  on  their  aerial  journeys.  Thor  of  old  was  similarly 
conveyed  by  a  pair  of  goats.  Witches  utilized  also  the  ser- 
vices of  a  "  green  cock,"  for  such  occasions. 

Latterly,  the  absence  of  the  hobby-horse  from  merry-mak- 
ings occasioned  a  popular  ballad,  the  burden  of  which  ran 
"  For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Choristers  and  school-boys  during  the  "  holy  nights  "  of 
Advent,  all  the  world  over,  go  from  house  to  house  singing 
Christmas  songs  and  carols,  with  which  to  usher  in  the  aus- 
picious day.  In  South  Germany  they  accompany  the  singing 
by  knocking  at  the  doors  with  a  little  hammer,  or  throwing 
pease,  beans,  or  lentils  at  the  windows :  hence  "  Knocking- 
Nights."  The  village  lads  of  Nord  Tyrol  go  about  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  in  a  similar  fashion,  asking  a  share  of  the 
cakes  and  dumplings  specially  baked  for  them,  singing  in 
chorus : 

This  is  the  holy  Klopfel  night, 

When  dumplings  and  cakes  are  made; 

Out  with  the  dumplings,  out  with  the  cakes, 

Or  we'll  soon  bang  a  hole  in  your  doors. 

And  of  old  English  boys  did  the  same. 

DoM  H.  Philibert  Feasey,  O.  S.  B. 
Ramsgate,  England. 

9  Douce's  Illustrations,  Vol.  II,  pp.  467-68. 
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A  FLEA  FOR  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

STANDING  in  the  holy  place  an  humble  priest,  reverently 
inclined  over  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  few  drops  of  wine,  re- 
peats the  sacred  words  caught  from  the  lips  of  the  Master  on 
the  eve  of  his  way  to  Calvary;  and  what  was  bread  before 
and  wine  is  now  become  the  real,  the  essential  presence  of  the 
living  God! 

If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  also  true  that  everything  connected 
with  an  act  so  elevated,  so  holy,  ought  to  be  in  the'  fullest 
harmony  with  it?  The  edifice  in  which  this  act  is  performed 
must  be  such  as  to  suggest  at  once  the  awfulness  of  what  tran- 
spires within  its  walls.  A  theater,  a  public  library,  a  hall  of 
justice, — all  these  may  be  magnificent  structures  of  their  own 
kind,  but  no  one  would  consider  them  the  ideal  of  a  church. 
These  remind  us  of  the  world ;  the  church  must  positively  ex- 
clude the  world  and  remind  us  only  of  the  things  that  are  be- 
yond ;  it  must  tell  us  of  the  unspeakable  holiness  of  Him  who 
comes  thither  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  dwells  there  as  in 
His  earthly  abode. 

Again,  the  statuary,  the  paintings  and  the  stained-glass 
windows  must  be  in  harmony  with  what  goes  on  at  th'e  altar. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be  artistic:  they  must  be  truly 
religious.  For  this  reason  no  one  would  think  of  placing  in 
a  church  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  Apollo  Belvidere,  be  they 
beautiful  as  they  may, — no,  not  even  if  the  words  "Ave 
Maria  "  and  "  Sanctus  Aloysius  "  had  been  inscribed  on  the 
pedestals. 

The  ceremonies,  too,  which  accompany  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
must  be  of  a  grave  character,  and  the  vestments  must  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  what  goes  on  at  the  altar  is  not  an  affair 
of  everyday  life,  but  something  that  partakes  of  eternity.  The 
actions  and  costumes  of  the  stage  may  be  most  beautiful  and 
effective  in  their  own  place:  in  the  sanctuary  they  would  be 
nothing  less  than  repulsive. 

Even  the  prayers  said  at  the  altar  must  be  of  special  dignity. 
They  are,  for  this  very  reason,  largely  borrowed   from  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  the  inspired  words  of  Almighty  God  Him- 
self. 

But  there  is  an  art  of  which  we  have  said  nothing,  one 
employed  most  frequently  in  connexion  with  the  Great 
Mystery  of  the  Altar.  It  is  mtisic  to  which  I  refer.  We 
have  seen  that  the  edifice,  the  statues  and  the  paintings,  the 
ceremonies  and  the  vestments,  everything  related  in  any  way 
to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  must  be  exclusive  in  character:  they 
must  be  sacred,  and,  wanting  this  quality,  no  degree  of  popu- 
larity, no  degree  of  artistic  merit  can  redeem  them.  Shall  we, 
can  we  rightly  make  an  exception  for  music  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  offertory  of  the  Mass  the  celebrant  turns 
toward  the  congregation,  and  in  the  words,  "  Orate  fratres," 
requests  them  to  pray  that  his  and  their  sacrifice  may  prove 
acceptable  to  God.  After  a  few  moments  of  prayer  said  in 
silence,  the  celebrant,  filled  as  it  were  with  holy  enthusiasm  by 
the  thoughts  to  which  he  has  given  expression,  lifts  up  his 
voice  over  the  silence  and  sings :  Per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum, 
"  Through  all  the  ages  of  ages,"  "  For  ever  and  for  ever." 
The  congregation,  or  their  representative,  the  choir,  having 
united  their  intention  with  that  of  the  priest,  rejoin:  Amen, 
that  is.  Yea,  in  truth,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Now  begins  the  eucharistic  prayer,  in  the  preparatory  part 
of  which  the  celebrant  would  have  the  faithful  join  with  him 
in  a  special  manner.  Before,  however,  inviting  them  thereto, 
he  salutes  them  as  is  his  wont  on  all  similar  occasions. 
Dominus  vohiscum,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  is  the  beautiful 
greeting  he  extends  to  them :  and  they,  reciprocating  this  sim- 
ple, this  eminently  Christian  salutation,  respond:  Et  cum 
spiritu  tuo,  "And  may  the  Lord  be  also  with  thy  spirit." 
Sursum  corda,  "  Let  us  raise  our  hearts  to  God,"  the  priest 
continues  in  chaste,  in  exquisitely  delicate  melody;  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  comes  back :  "  Yea,  we  have  raised  them 
unto  the  Lord,"  Hahemus  ad  Dominum.  Graiias  agamus 
Domino  Deo  nostro,  "  Let  us  then  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
our  God."  Dignum  et  jiistum  est,  "  That  is  but  meet  and 
just,"  is  their  reply. — Vere  dignum  et  justum  est,  "  Verily,  it 
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is  meet  and  just,"  the  celebrant  continues,  "  it  is  right  and 
salutary  that  we  give  Thee  thanks  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
O  holy  Lord,  O  Father,  all-powerful,  eternal  God."  Then  fol- 
low, at  times,  special  reasons  for  gratitude,  suggested  by  the 
season  of  the  year  or  the  feast  celebrated,  with  the  conclusion 
in  the  following  or  similar  words :  "£/  ideo,  and  because  of 
these  reasons  we  do  unite  our  voices  with  those  of  the  Angels 
and  the  Archangels,  with  the  Thrones  and  the  Dominations, 
cumque  omni  militia  coelestis  exercitus,  hymnum  gloriae  tuae 
canimus,  and  with  all  the  host  of  the  heavenly  army  we  do  join 
in  singing  the  eternal  hymn  of  Thy  praise,  proclaiming  Thee 
forever:  Sanctus,  sanctusV'  No,  these  words  the  celebrant 
does  not  sing  himself.  It  is  the  congregation,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  choir,  to  whom  priest  and  people  have  relinquished  their 
right,  who  now  join  with  the  vast  choirs  of  heaven  in  singing: 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Sabaoth.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  filled  with  Thy  glory.  Hosanna  to 
Thee  in  the  highest."  A  few  moments  of  deep  silence.  The 
stupendous  words:  Hoc  est  corpus  meuni;  Hie  est  calix 
sanguinis  mei  have  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  priest,  and  lo! 
the  Lord  of  hosts  Himself  is  there.  Shall  He  receive  our  wel- 
come ?  From  every  heart  and  every  mouth :  Benedictus  qui 
venit  in  nomine  Domini,  "  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  blessed  is  He  who  cometh,  being  the  very 
Lord  Himself.     "  Praise  be  to  Him  in  the  highest." 

Need  I  add  that  the  position  music  holds  in  the  church  is 
entirely  different  from  the  one  given  to  it  in  the  music-salon 
or  in  the  entertainment-hall  ?  It  is  evident :  church  music  is, 
it  must  be,  essentially  prayer.  It  must  be  honest  prayer,  not 
the  sham  prayer  of  the  stage,  however  effective  such  prayer 
may  there  be.     It  must  be  profound  and  solemn  devotion. 

Considering  how  exalted,  how  noble,  is  the  office  of  music 
at  divine  service,  where  shall  we  go  to  find  compositions  worthy 
of  that  ofBce?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  safely  be  left 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  final 
arbiter  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  divine  worship. 

In  his  "  Instruction  on  Sacred  Music,"  after  enumerating 
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the  requisite  qualities  of  good  church  music,  Pope  Pius  X 
writes  : 

These  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
Gregorian  chant,  which  is,  consequently,  the  chant  proper  to  the 
Roman  Church,  the  only  chant. she  has  inherited  from  the  an- 
cient fathers,  which  she  has  jealously  guarded  for  centuries  in 
her  liturgical  codices,  which  she  directly  proposes  to  the  faith- 
ful as  her  own,  which  she  prescribes  exclusively  for  some  parts 
of  the  liturgy,  and  which  the  most  recent  studies  have  so  happily 
restored  to  their  integrity  and  purity. 

On  these  grounds  the  Gregorian  chant  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  model  for  church  music,  so  that  it  is 
fully  legitimate  to  lay  down  the  following  rule :  The  more  closely 
a  composition  intended  for  divine  service  approaches  in  its  move- 
ment, inspiration,  and  savor,  the  Gregorian  form,  the  more  sacred 
and  liturgical  it  becomes ;  and  the  more  out  of  harmony  it  is  with 
that  supreme  model,  the  less  worthy  it  is  of  the  temple. 

The  ancient  traditional  Gregorian  chant  must,  therefore,  be 
largely  restored  to  the  function  of  public  worship,  and  everybody 
must  take  for  certain  that  an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing 
of  its  solemnity  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  other  music  than 
this. 

In  these  words,  culled  from  a  document  embodying  the 
wisdom  gathered  through  long  ages  by  the  custodians  of  divine 
worship,  we  have  an  official  answer  to  our  question.  The 
Gregorian  chant  is  not  only  worthy  of  the  high  office  assigned 
to  music  in  the  divine  services,  but  it  is  the  very  ideal,  or,  to  be 
quite  exact,  it  is  the  supreme  model  of  good  church  music. 

But  have  we  not  heard  it  said  that  this  Gregorian  chant  is  a 
product  of  the  barbarous  ages,  that  it  is  devoid  of  all  artistic 
merit  and  incapable  of  moving  men's  souls?  As  regards  its 
being  a  product  of  the  "  dark  ages,"  it  unfortunately  does  share 
the  fate  of  those  wonderful  cathedrals  that  modern  Europe  has 
inherited  from  the  ages  long  gone  by,  the  production  of  de- 
vout generations,  ingloriously  remembered  because  devout. 
The  beautiful  prayers  of  the  Liturgy,  the  sequences  and  hymns 
of  the  Missal  and  the  Breviary,  in  which  the  most  sublime  theo- 
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logy  and  philosophy  are  delicately  blended  with  the  sweetest 
sentiment, — they  too  are  the  products  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
Honest  study,  such  as  is  required  for  every  art,  and  correct, 
sympathetic  rendering  of  the  sacred  melodies  will  not  fail  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  artistic  merit  and  their  power  to  move 
men's  souls. 

In  confirmation  of  this  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  musicians  might  be  cited.  Passing  them  by, 
let  me  quote  for  you  from  St.  Augustine.  "  How  greatly," 
he  writes  in  his  Confessions,  "  how  greatly  did  I  weep  in  thy 
hymns  and  canticles,  deeply  moved  by  the  voices  of  thy  sweet- 
speaking  Church !  The  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the 
truth  was  poured  forth  into  my  heart,  whence  the  agitation  of 
my  piety  overflowed,  and  my  tears  ran  over,  and  blessed  was 
I  therein."  ^ 

According  to  a  tradition,  venerable  at  least  for  its  age,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  one  of  the  ablest  pontiffs  that  have  oc- 
cupied the  papal  throne  since  the  days  of  St.  Peter,  did  not, 
even  as  pope,  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  compile  these  melo- 
dies for  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Roman  Church,  nay  more,  to 
teach  them  himself  from  his  very  death-bed  to  the  boys  of 
the  pontifical  choir.  The  mere  possibility  of  the  tradition 
handed  down  through  generations  and  generations  is  evidence 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  those  ages  held  the  Gregorian 
song. 

Returning  to  the  Motu  proprio  of  Pius  X,  we  see  that  the 
traditional  Gregorian  chant  is  not  simply  the  model  of  good 
church  music,  but  that  "  everyone  must  take  for  certain  that 
(even  to-day)  an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing  of  its 
solemnity  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  other  music  than 
this."  There  may  be  those  to  whom  this  seems  a  hard  saying. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  is  certainly  not  one  of  them;  for,  of 
all  the  functions  he  witnessed  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  there  was  none  that  made 
so  profound  an  impression  on  him  as  a  high  mass  he  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  attend  in  a  little  chapel  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Nothing  but  Gregorian  was  sung,  and — what  may  seem  more 
remarkable — the  chant  was  rendered  exclusively  by  women's 
voices;  for  it  was  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Solesmes  who 
sang  it  in  their  convent  chapel.  There,  as  never  before,  he 
was  brought  to  a  profound  realization  of  the  gigantic  chasm 
that  separates  the  music  of  the  church  from  the  music  of  the 
world,  a  chasm  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  one  that  divides  an 
earthly,  a  worldly  life  from  a  life  of  faith  and  contemplation, 
a  life  supernatural.  A  longing  came  over  him  to  kneel  there 
and  listen  and  meditate  forever,  and  with  thorough  apprecia- 
tion he  repeated  to  himself  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  How 
lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  .  .  .  Blessed  are 
they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  O  Lord  :  they  shall  bless  Thee  for 
ever  and  ever."  ^ 

"  The  ancient  traditional  Gregorian  chant  must,  therefore, 
be  largely  restored  to  the  function  of  public  worship."  But  to 
whom  shall  the  chanting  of  these  sacred  melodies  be  en- 
trusted? Again  we  have  recourse  to  the  supreme  master  in 
things  liturgical,  from  whom  we  receive  the  authentic  de- 
claration :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  melodies  proper  to  the 
celebrant  at  the  altar  and  to  the  ministers  ...  all  the  liturgi- 
cal chant  belongs  to  the  choir  of  levites,  whence  it  follows  that 
singers  in  church,  even  when  they  are  laymen,  are  really  taking 
the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  choir  .  .  .  Consequently,  only 
those  are  to  be  admitted  to  form  part  of  the  musical  chapel  of 
a  church  who  are  men  of  known  piety  and  probity  of  life,  who 
shall  by  their  modest  and  devout  bearing  during  the  liturgical 
functions  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  high  office  they 
exercise." 

But  elsewhere  in  the  Motu  propria  we  read :  ''  Special  ef- 
forts are  to  be  made  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  chant 
by  the  people,  so  that  the  faithful  may  again  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  was  the  case 'in  ancient 
times."     From  the  passage  last  cited  it  appears  that  besides  the 
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choir  of  levites  the  congregation  present  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
or  at  other  divine  services  is  also  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
liturgical  song.  Without  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  church  choirs,  let  us  pass  directly  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  congregational  chant  just  mentioned. 

That  in  ancient  times,  as  the  Holy  Father  reminds  us,  the 
people  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  services  is  a  fact  be- 
yond controversy.  Even  if  we  had  no  direct  historical  evi- 
dence, the  very  nature  of  the  liturgy,  considered  both  textually 
and  musically,  would  lead  us  to  that  belief.  Contrasting  the 
extremely  simple  responses  of  the  various  liturgical  offices,  the 
hymns  and  older  antiphons,  the  Kyrie,  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei 
of  such  ancient  masses  as  the  Requiem,  the  Credos  and  even 
the  Glorias  of  most  Gregorian  masses  with  the  elaborate  chants 
of  the  Graduals,  Tracts,  and  Alleluias,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  former  were  not  intended,  at  least  primarily,  for 
trained  choirs,  such  as  existed  in  the  Church  almost  from  the 
very  beginning. 

That  this  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  having  the  faith- 
ful actively  participate  in  the  services  has  gradually  disap- 
peared is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted.  To  one  who  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood,  "  innocent  in  hands  and  clean  of  heart,'* 
was  wont  to  "  ascend  into  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,"  and 
with  the  priest  to  "  stand  in  the  holy  place  "  that  he  might 
minister  unto  him, — to  one  who  as  a  youth  and  a  young  man 
at  the  seminary,  by  ever  closer  association  with  the  sacred 
rites,  learned  to  understand  those  rites  and  to  love  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  glory ;  to  the  priest  who  "  longeth  and  fainteth 
for  the  courts  of  the  Lord,"  and  who  with  a  soul  filled  with 
joy  repeats  morning  after  morning:  "  Introibo  ad  altare 
Dei,"  it  cannot  but  seem  strange  that  there  are  so  many, 
otherwise  good,  men  to  whom  attendance  even  at  the  august 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  has  become  a  veritable  burden. 

But  let  the  priest  on  some  occasion  leave  his  place  in  the 
sanctuary  and  stand  with  those  who  are  gathered  listlessly  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.  Let  him  become  as  one  of  these.  They 
have  no  book  such  as  might  enable  them  to  follow  the  beautiful 
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and  ever-varying  prayers  of  the  Mass.  They  mayhap  are 
without  prayer-book  of  any  sort.  They  retain  only  a  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  Mass,  so  that  the  ceremonies, 
vestments,  and  the  other  things  they  see  about  the  altar  have 
become  practically  meaningless  to  them.  They  stand  there 
stripped  of  their  ancient  right  to  participate  actively  in  the 
public  worship,  save  only  at  stated  times  to  rise  and  kneel.  .  . 
"  Why  do  they  not  leave  the  church  ?"  "  Mortal  sin  deters 
them." 

Conformably  to  the  admonition  of  the  Holy  Father  efforts 
to  re-introduce  congregational  chant  have  already  been  made 
in  various  places.  The  success  of  these  efforts  has  been  such 
that  in  France,  with  the  express  approval  and  encouragement 
of  almost  the  entire  episcopate,  a  movement  has  been  set  on 
foot  to  extend  what  has  been  accomplished  in  some  churches 
to  every  parish  in  the  land ;  and  this  with  the  hope  that,  as  in 
the  Reformation  days  congregational  singing  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  arms  used  to  ruin  the  Church,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, so  now  parochial  chant  shall  prove  a  most  potent  factor 
in  safeguarding  the  Catholic  cult  in  unhappy  France. 

In  Belgium,  after  proving  by  experiment  the  feasibility  of 
his  plan,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines,  in  a  beautiful 
letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  episcopal  city,  has  invited 
the  people  to  join  with  the  choir  of  seminarians  in  the  cathedral 
in  singing  the  Credo  and  various  parts  of  other  liturgical 
offices. 

At  the  musical  congress  recently  held  in  Padua  a  motion  was 
made  by  the  choirmaster  of  the  Cathedral  of  Verona  that  the 
faithful  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  singing  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass,  and  also  in  chanting  hymns  and  psalms,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  to  give  the  people  the  instruction  necessary 
to  that  end.  The  motion  was  received  by  the  members  of  the 
congress  with  great  applause.  A  like  greeting  was  extended 
to  a  letter  from  Mgr.  Perosi  to  the  congress,  in  which  the  cor- 
respondent suggested  that,  as  the  Credo  is  an  act  of  faith,  the 
greater  part  of  it  ought  to  be  left  musically  within  reach  of  the 
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people,  so  that  they  might  join  in  the  singing  thereof.  The 
author  of  the  letter  has  promised  himself  to  lead  the  way  by 
the  good  example  of  the  Sistine  choir. 

How  beautiful  it  will  be  when  again  all  the  faithful  assem- 
bled for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  shall  join  with  the  celebrant  in  mak- 
ing their  own  solemn  profession  of  faith!  What  a  contrast 
it  will  form  with  the  mockery  that  disgraced  not  a  few 
churches  in  the  past,  when  from  the  choir-loft  resounded  the 
words :  "  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  singer  did  not 
believe ;  "  I  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  the  truth  was 
not  in  him. 

But  how  shall  the  end  so  desirable  in  itself,  so  ardently  de- 
sired by  the  Father  of  the  faithful  be  attained  ?  Circumstances 
differ  from  place  to  place,  and  consequently  no  fixed  method 
of  procedure  could  be  advocated  for  all.  To  insure  success, 
however,  a  few  things  will  be  universally  indispensable. 
Among  these  the  first  and  most  important  is  a  real  will  and  a 
strong  determination  to  do  what  the  Holy  Father  prescribes. 
Mere  velleity  is  worse  than  useless.  Secondly,  the  congrega- 
tion must  be  liturgically  instructed  by  sermons  and  confer- 
ences, so  that  they  will  understand  the  beautiful  prayers  in 
which  they  are  to  participate.  An  exposition  confining  itself 
to  external  forms,  as,  for  example,  that  the  Kyrie  is  followed 
by  the  Gloria,  that  after  the  epistle  the  choir  sings  the  Gradual, 
would  be  altogether  inadequate;  the  texts  themselves  must  be 
read  and  their  meaning  brought  into  relief.  A  third  condi- 
tion is  a  competent  choirmaster.  A  knowledge  of  secular 
music  does  not  imply  a  knowledge  of  church  music;  neither 
does  a  knowledge  of  figured  music  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
official  chant  of  the  Church.  For  this  reason  the  Pope  writes : 
''  Let  efforts  be  made  to  support  and  promote  in  the  best  way 
possible  the  higher  schools  of  sacred  music  where  these  al- 
ready exist,  and  to  help  in  founding  them  where  they  do  not. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  herself  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  her  masters,  organists,  and  singers,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  sacred  art."  Of  such  schools 
as  are  here  mentioned  we  have  at  present  two  in  this  country. 
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Besides  these  schools,  splendid  opportunities  for  learning  espe- 
cially the  Gregorian  chant  are  afforded  by  various  summer 
schools  and  courses  of  lectures,  amongst  which  the  courses 
given  by  the  Benedictines  of  Conception,  Mo.,  both  in  their  own 
home  and  elsewhere  through  the  country,  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  Additional  help  will  be  afforded  the  choir- 
master by  our  excellent  review  known  as  Church  Music. * 
This  publication,  of  which  as  Catholic  Americans  we  can 
rightly  be  proud,  viewed  scientifically,  fully  satisfies  the  needs 
of  our  country,  viewed  practically,  yields  to  none  issued  in 
any  language.  It  is  a  review  which  ought  to  be  on  the  desk 
of  every  priest  who  has  the  responsibility  of  a  choir,  and  in 
the  hands  of  every  choirmaster  and  organist  in  the  country. 

A  choir  well  grounded  in  the  chant  of  the  Church  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  the  introduction  of  congregational  singing.  More 
efficient  still  will  be  the  school  children  well  trained  and  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Possessing  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, they  will  inspire  with  courage  the  more  timid  members 
of  the  congregation,  timid  because  less  familiar  with  the  sacred 
melodies.  That  to  this  end  the  chant  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  need  not  be  insisted  on.  Time  for  the  subject  will  be 
gained  by  putting  out  the  numerous  silly  songs  and  hymns,  so- 
called,  which  hitherto  have  so  frequently  made  musical  crip- 
ples of  the  children.  In  this  last  remark  we  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  such  hymns  in  the  vernacular  as  are  musically  and 
theologically  sound,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  re- 
commended for  both  church  and  school.  We  have  not  alluded 
to  this  branch  of  church  music  more  often  because  our  topic 
was  chiefly  Gregorian  chant. 

On  one  of  his  musical  peregrinations  some  months  ago  the 
writer  wended  his  way  to  a  suburb  of  one  of  the  large  towns 
belonging  to  a  diocese  not  a  long  journey  distant  from  his  own. 
The  fame  of  the  glory  of  God's  house  in  that  place  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  was  intent,  seeing  and  hearing,  to  judge  for 
himself.     The  hour  for  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  had 

3  Dolphin  Press,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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just  struck.  Within  the  holy  of  holies  were  assembled  the 
celebrant  and  his  ministers,  and,  as  in  humble  prostration  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  they  received  the  blessed  waters  of  purifica- 
tion, there  ascended  from  every  heart  and  every  mouth 
throughout  the  vast  congregation  the  prayer :  "  Thou  shalt 
sprinkle  me,  O  Lord,  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  cleansed: 
Thou  shalt  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  made  whiter  than  snow. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  great  mercy." 
It  was  a  supplication  that  they  be  made  worthy  of  witnessing 
the  re-enactment  of  the  scenes  of  Calvary.  After  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Introit  by  a  choir  of  boys,  once  more  the  entire  con- 
gregation besought  mercy  of  the  Triune  God.  Then  followed 
the  Angelic  hymn,  in  which  priest  and  people  united  in  pro- 
claiming, as  did  the  angels  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Christmas: 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of 
good  will."  To  the  writer  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
transferred  to  another,  a  better  age.  Was  it  not  the  age  of 
the  confessors  and  the  martyrs?  The  same  devout  faith,  the 
same  august  Sacrifice,  the  same  heavenly  song  of  the  spouse! 
Who  shall  give  us  that  it  be  everywhere  and  always  thus? 
"  Who  is  he,  and  we  will  praise  him  ?  for  he  hath  done  wonder- 
ful things  in  his  life."  * 

John  M.  Petter,  S.  T.  B. 
St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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EUGENIO,  the  lame  sacristan,  hobbled  into  the  outer 
sacristy,  just  two  steps  down  from  the  church,  and 
pushed  through  the  people  who  were  stopping  there  to  talk  on 
their  way  out  by  the  door  opening  into  the  street,  or  waiting 
for  the  Priore,  who  in  the  inner  sacristy  was  giving  directions 
to  his  cappellano  about  a  funeral  to  take  place — as  they  usually 
do  in  Florence — at  night. 

"  The  Signor  Marchese  is  waiting  for  confession,  Signor 
Priore,"  said  Eugenio,  "  and  one  or  two  others." 

*  Ecclus.  31 :  9. 
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"  Vengo  suhitoT  ^ 

"  There's  Amalia  whose  husband  is  ill,"  continued  the  sacris- 
tan, nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  sacristy,  "  and  Cec- 
china  Moroni  and  Colomba  Fonardi  waiting;  and  Paolo  has 
something  to  say  to  you — he  says  he  must  see  you." 

"  Vengo  sub  it o!" 

The  Priore,  a  man  of  middle  height,  looked  older  than  his 
forty  years  from  the  fact  of  his  baldness  as  well  as  a  slight 
stoop,  the  latter  acquired — so  people  rightly  surmised — from 
bending  his  head  so  often  and  for  so  long  in  the  confessional. 
His  face  reminded  one  somewhat  of  Giotto's  frescos  of  Dante 
in  the  Bargello ;  the  large  dark  eyes  were  capable  of  very  vary- 
ing expression;  his  manner  of  speaking  was  quick,  decisive. 
A  few  more  words  to  Don  Giuseppe — a  small  man  of  over 
thirty,  with  curly  black  hair  and  a  peevish  droop  about  the 
corners  of  the  mouth — and  the  Priore  left  him  in  the  gloomy 
sacristy,  alone  but  for  a  young  clerico  ^  who  was  putting  away 
vestments,  thinking  longingly  of  the  day  when  he  should  wear 
the  like. 

The  place  had  a  richly-frescoed  ceiling,  dim  with  age;  the 
small  dusty  window  was  high  up,  and  the  stone  floor  was  worn 
and  uneven.  For  several  centuries  priests  had  vested  there, 
standing  before  the  old  oak  press  over  which  were  a  faded 
engraving  of  Our  Lady  and  some  brackets  supporting  gilt 
busts  of  Saints  whose  relics  on  their  feasts  were  exposed  there- 
in for  veneration.  Over  another  low  press  was  Silenzio 
written  in  large  letters.  Stoles  hung  close  to  dark  oak  prie- 
Dieu  by  which  were  chairs,  and  near  the  big  white-faced  clock 
was  the  ordo.  Don  Giuseppe  busied  himself  looking  for  some 
papers  in  a  drawer,  his  thoughts  less  occupied  with  them  than 
with  other  matters;  and  the  clerico,  after  kissing  his  hand, 
went  away.  Eugenio  too  was  chatting  with  a  man  in  the 
outer  sacristy.     All  was  quiet. 

Meanwhile  the  Priore  had  rushed  to  the  waiting  people  and 

^  "  I  am  coming  at  once." 

2  One  who  has  taken  minor  orders. 
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was  entering  into  their  separate  and  various  wants  quickly  yet 
sympathetically;  then  he  went  into  the  church,  arrested  on  its 
threshold  by  the  remembrance  of  the  Great  Presence  into  which 
he  had  entered  as  ever  with  noticeable  reverence  and  eyes  fixed 
adoringly  on  the  Tabernacle  where  Gesu  stayed  among  men. 
He  swung  the  door  of  his  confessional  open  with  his  habitual 
quickness,  as  a  tall,  white-mustached  old  Marchese  knelt  at  the 
grating,  the  Priore  giving  the  beautiful  initiatory  benediction: 
— Che  Gesu  la  henedica  e  la  facciasanta! 

The  ugly  church  was  tawdry  in  its  decorations:  artificial 
flowers  galore  adorned  its  altars,  and  at  the  Lady-altar  was 
a  Madonna  deeply  loved  by  the  people  who  admired  her  blue 
satin  dress  and  her  brown  ringlets  of  real  hair.  All  was  in 
order,  for  th^  Priore  tolerated  no  avoidable  dirt  or  untidiness : 
spitting  on  the  floor  he  had  ineffectually  tried  to  stop — it 
seemed  useless  to  try  to  get  rid  of  this  confirmed  habit  of  his 
poor  congregation.  The  whole  building,  spiritually  redolent 
of  the  incense  of  prayer,  breathed  devotion.  One  felt  there 
how  many  thousand  Masses  had  been  celebrated;  how  much 
work  done  with  souls ;  how  prayer  was  ever  being  made  there. 
That  day  the  pavement  was  covered  with  mud  for  it  had  rained 
heavily  and  the  successive  congregations  had  brought  it  in. 
This,  however,  did  not  offend  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Priore; 
rather,  it  thrilled  him  with  thanksgiving,  as  it  told  of  the  people 
who  had  come  to  Mass  on  a  workingday — how  glad  he  was 
to  see  it,  how  many  blessings  he  prayed  would  rest  on  their 
heads  for  this  honoring  of  the  Great  Sacrifice ! 

Don  Giuseppe,  the  cappellano,  slipped  into  a  seat  near  the 
door  and  began  his  ofiice.  Two  old  women  before  him  ex- 
changed remarks  between  their  prayers :  one  of  them  had  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  laid  on  the  seat  before  her,  and  the  other  had 
placed  a  flask  of  wine  under  the  bench.  There  were  several 
people  waiting  near  the  Priore's  confessional.  Presently,  from 
an  altar  came  "  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  Mass,"  the  tinkling 
bell,  then  the  whimper  of  Colomba's  baby  merging  into  a  roar. 
Colomba  had  a  very  long  story  to  tell  to  the  Priore  and  was 
waiting  in  the  nearer  sacristy  till  he  was  free.     After  a  while 
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the  baby,  having  been  fed,  was  tranquil.  The  cappellano  had 
now  finished  his  office,  and  closed  his  book,  and  was  starting 
for  a  house  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  parish  to  arrange  about 
this  evening's  funeral  as  well  as  other  parochial  matters  which 
lay  in  his  day's  duty. 

He  and  the  Priore  lived  in  a  narrow,  yellow-washed,  green- 
shuttered  house  just  opposite  the  church.  Eugenio  helped 
Paula  in  the  household  work,  cordially  detesting  each  other  all 
the  time  as  was  of  course  quite  natural,  the  former  being  from 
the  South,  the  latter  from  the  North  of  Italy.  The  Priore 
came  of  well-to-do  farmers  who  lived  low  down  near  the 
plains  between  Impoli  and  Tucca,  while  Don  Giuseppe's  par- 
ents were  very  much  poorer,  living  in  the  Pistoiese  mountains. 
To  reach  his  little  home  you  had  to  leave  the  blue-gray  olives, 
then  to  pass  the  chestnuts  until  you  found  yourself  chiefly 
among  firs  and  pines,  fragrant  when  the  summer  sun  draws 
out  their  perfume  and  the  needles  form  a  soft  carpet  at  their 
feet.  The  mountains  wear  their  ermine  mantle  till  late  in 
spring,  whilst  in  summer  they  look  like  velvet  of  a  deeply- 
shaded  violet  hue.  It  was  up  there  that  he  had  spent  his  boy- 
hood dreaming  dreams  which  then  seemed  so  unlikely  of  ever 
being  realized.  However,  an  English  lady,  spending  the  sum- 
mer alone  at  one  of  the  big  hotels  on  the  dusty  white  road 
which  cleaves  the  woods  and  winds  down  to  the  station  far 
below,  became  acquainted  with  him  and  learnt  of  his  desire  for 
the  priesthood.  As  a  thank-offering  for  her  own  recent 
conversion  she  paid  for  his  education  at  the  diocesan  seminary, 
and  he  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  and  one 
day,  which  ranks  as  the  canonical  age  of  twenty-five.  By 
special  dispensation  he  might  have  been  ordained  earlier,  but 
he  did  not  wish  it.  He  desired  to  study  hard  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could,  fearing  that  once  a  priest  he  would  have  less 
time  for  his  books.  He  longed  to  be  appointed  to  a  town 
curacy,  but  he  dared  not  hint  his  wish  to  the  bishop,  and  as  he 
had  no  influential  friend  to  do  so  for  him,  he  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  country  parish  until  two  years  before  the  time  of 
which   we  write,   when   to   his   great   joy   he   was    sent   to 
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Florence.  The  congregation  was  a  very  poor  one;  he  would 
have  preferred  one  of  a  higher  class.  There  were  very  few  of 
the  borghesi  there,  the  aristocrazia  being  represented  by  two 
elderly  Austrian  ladies  who,  having  long  ago  renounced  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  lived  and  worked  among  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  They  did  their  best  to  sustain  by  their  influence 
and  their  money  and  their  services  the  hands  of  the  parish 
priest,  the  Priore  Darena. 

Don  Giuseppe  found,  as  time  passed,  his  work  less  and  less 
interesting.  Certainly  some  people  went  to  him  for  confes- 
sion, but  he  knew  they  were  chiefly  those  who  had  not  time 
or  patience  to  wait  in  the  usual  crowd  outside  the  Priore's 
confessional;  besides,  few  came  to  him  regularly.  He  also 
felt  that  the  people  did  not  care  for  him.  That,  however, 
did  not  affect  him  so  much  as  his  own  deepening  sense  that 
his  heart's  desire  was  further  off  than  ever.  His  wish,  born 
when  he  was  a  child,  was  to  be  a  great  preacher,  because,  as 
he  told  himself  over  and  over  again,  that  was  the  best  way — 
he  almost  said  the  only  way — ^by  which  souls  were  to  be  won 
to  God,  the  indevout  made  fervent,  the  careless  moved  to  vigil- 
ance, the  dead  in  sin  roused  to  newness  of  life. 

Latterly  the  demon  of  discontent  had  taken  more  than  usual 
possession  of  him:  he  became  so  moody  and  out  of  spirits 
that  the  Signor  Priore  rallied  him  on  the  subject.  But  Don 
Giuseppe  did  not  feel  disposed  to  talk  openly  to  the  Priore, 
who  on  his  side  would  never  try  to  force  confidence.  Then 
there  was  another  reason  for  silence :  he  did  not  like  to  tell  him 
that  he  felt  thrown  away  on  such  a  congregation,  and  that 
really  was  what  he  was  beginning  more  and  more  to  recognize. 
All  that  he  did  now  was  very  perfunctory  and  lifeless,  and  his 
sermons,  though  well  prepared,  were  delivered  without  that 
convincing  quality  found  in  the  Priore's  simple  discourses.  It 
was  not  worth  reading  extensively  for  that  lot  of  ignorant  poor 
people  who  could  never  appreciate  the  gifts  he  was  so  sure  he 
possessed.  He  had  preached  very  few  triduums,  novenas,  and 
panegyrics  since  he  came  to  Florence,  and  in  his  inmost  soul  he 
wondered  that  he  was  not  more  in  request,  especially  in  those 
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churches  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  In  the  summer  he 
had  preached  a  novena  to  San  Zeno,  for  the  Pasqua  delle  Rose, 
as  it  is  called,  and  he  privately  wondered  at  the  small  attend- 
ance. It  was  explicable,  however,  he  thought,  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  were  making  their  villeggiatura  early  that  year  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  heat.  But  the  rector  of  the  church 
knew  the  sparse  attendance  was  due  to  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  the  really  abnormal  patience  with  which  Italians 
listen  to  long  sermons  seemed  stretched  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  the  frank  remarks  made  showed  him  that  the  preacher 
did  not  interest  his  hearers. 

That  bitterly  cold  November  morning  Don  Giuseppe  made 
his  way  along  the  old  streets,  where  the  houses  were  all  more 
or  less  picturesque,  and  as  he  went  he  thought  of  many  things. 
The  street-life  had  in  it  plenty  of  color,  not  only  in  the  gay 
scarfs  and  shawls  worn  by  the  women,  but  also  in  the  oc- 
casional tomato-colored  coat  lined  with  green,  so  favorite 
a  garment  with  men.  Great  flat  brown  cakes  of  migliaccio 
made  of  chestnut  flour  were  being  sold  from  iron  stands;  a 
man  was  blowing  a  horn  to  call  attention  to  his  vari-colored 
sweets  displayed  on  a  tray;  another  had  pocket-handkerchiefs 
spread  out  in  an  opened  and  inverted  umbrella.  The  vege- 
table shops  looked  quite  attractive,  with  oranges  and  lemons . 
often  with  their  leaves  on,  fruits  and  herbs  of  many  kinds,  and' 
feathery  barba  di  cappuccini  contrasting  with  crimson  arbutus 
berries  and  the  white  and  yellow  of  carrots  and  turnips  and 
fennel  root. 

Don  Giuseppe  was  oblivious  to  the  cold :  he  was  preoccupied 
with  his  own  thoughts  which  turned  so  often  on  the  same  old 
subject.  That  morning,  passing  in  the  street  the  Canonico 
Lavegno,  he  recalled  the  many  sermons  he  had  heard  from  him 
in  the  great  Duomo  where  he  preached  the  last  Lent.  What 
a  time  that  was,  what  a  scene!  A  great  tendino  overspread 
the  pulpit  to  reenforce  the  sound  of  that  clear  earnest  voice; 
the  shadowy  depths  of  the  cathedral,  so  bare,  so  vast,  so  im- 
posing, full  of  great  memories  thrilling  through  its  dimness! 
There,  where  Savonarola's  thunders  had  echoed,  this  small, 
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Spare  man  had  gazed  down  on  a  sea  of  faces  of  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  held  spell-bound,  as  much  by  his 
well-delivered  exposition  as  from  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
Word  of  God  spoken  to  and  from  the  heart.  He  thought  of 
the  day  when  he  himself  might  be  preaching  there  and  at- 
tracting crowds  and  working  by  his  words  wonderful  changes, 
reformations — all  in  fact  that  a  gifted  preacher  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do.  Well — some  day  it  might  be!  At  this  point 
he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had  passed  the  turning  to  the 
house  whither  he  was  bound;  so,  retracing  his  steps,  he  exe- 
cuted his  errand,  and  then  went  into  a  little  piszicheria  kept 
by  his  sister  in  the  next  parish.  The  latter  had  come  to 
Florence  to  see  her  brother  and,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Cosimato  Vatti,  a  widower  with  three  children,  a  marriage 
ensued.  A  fringe  of  brown  zamponi — pigs'  legs  stuffed  with 
chopped  pork — hung  over  the  door  and  the  window,  sausages 
garlanded  about,  cheese  of  different  kinds,  and  many  other  like 
,  comestibles. 

"  Come  in,  Beppo,"  said  Petronilla,  wiping  her  hands 
quickly.  "  Its  un  pezzo  since  I  saw  you !  Come  in  here — 
Antonio  can  look  after  the  shop,"  she  cried,  and  an  undersized 
man  who  had  a  pathetic  face  and  worked  at  odd  jobs  for  the 
Vatti's  was  left  in  charge.  Philomena's  twin  step-children 
were  having  a  game  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  little  kitchen  with 
a  doll  in  an  old  fig  box,  some  flowers  almost  faded,  and  lighted 
tapers.  Giovanni  and  Cecchina  were  having  a  funeral,  and 
they  felt  it  hard  to  have  the  tapers  taken  ruthlessly  from  them, 
thus  being  prevented  from  probably  setting  themselves  on  fire, 
involving,  so  Petronilla  screamed,  very  likely  three  funerals 
instead  of  one. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  up  home,"  said  Don  Giuseppe. 

"  Dio  mio,  yes,  but  I  came  back  fifteen  days  ago,  on  Ognis- 
santi.  I  have  not  been  to  San  Carlo,  but  to  Sant'  Agnese," 
she  added^  "  it's  nearer  and  I  have  been  so  busy — what  with 
Cosimato  spraining  his  ankle  and  then  Lucia  his  sister's  baby 
was  born  a  week  ago,  and  there  were  things  to  do  for  her." 

"  How  was  la  mamma?" 
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''  Bentssima.  She  talked  about  you  a  great  deal,  Beppo, 
and  she  still  lives  in  hopes  of  coming  to  Florence  some  day 
to  hear  you  preach.  'Ah,'  she  used  to  say,  *  what  a  treat  that 
will  be — I  must  not  get  deaf,  must  I?' 

"  Poverina,  how  proud  she  is  of  you !  But,  Beppo,  you  for- 
got to  write  to  her  on  her  name-day,  and  she  was  looking  so 
anxiously  for  a  letter,  and  we  could  have  read  it  for  her,  for 
Gaetano  has  learnt  to  read  quite  well.  Did  you  forget  the 
day?" 

Don  Giuseppe  nodded,  and  then  shook  his  head  and  waived 
his  finger  in  negation  when  Petronilla  offered  him  a  glass  of 
mezzo  vino. 

"  Imagine  la  mamma  taking  such  a  journey  at  her  age,  she 
that  has  never  been  in  a  train  in  her  life !  Ah,  it  must  be  very 
fine  to  be  able  to  preach,  Beppo.  I  like  a  good  sermon  when 
I  have  time  to  go  to  hear  one,  and  your  sermons  are  very 
grand.  I  never  feel  I  understand  much,  but  then  I  am  an 
ignorant  woman  and  those  fine  sentences  and  all  that  learning 
are  above  me,  but  I  am  proud  that  you  are  so  learned,  Beppo, 
I  am  indeed.  Two  days  ago  I  went  with  Costanza  to  see  the 
Contessa  Spirani,  a  hrava  signora,  and  she  was  saying  that 
when  she  was  at  Fiesole  she  heard  a  priest  there  preach  the 
Novena  for  the  Assumption,  and  what  an  asino  he  was! 
Never  a  thing,  as  she  said,  that  one  could  profit  by,  only  strings 
of  words.  She  could  not  remember  his  name.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  who  it  was?" 

Don  Giuseppe  feigned  not  to  hear :  "  How  came  she  to  be 
talking  about  it?"  he  inquired,  stung  to  the  quick  at  this 
description  of  his  own  preaching. 

"  I  don't  remember.  Ah,  yes  I  do !  It  was  Costanza — she 
was  her  maid  for  ten  years,  and  she  goes  there  now — she  is 
married — to  do  sewing,  and  I  went  there  with  her  to  help  her 
to  carry  the  parcels  away,  and  we  saw  the  Contessa,  and 
Costanza  she  was  telling  the  Contessa  about  her  husband  Naz- 
zareno,  who  hadn't  made  his  Easter  for  five  years ;  he  got  into 
bad  company  and  she  persuaded  him  to  go  to  San  Carlo  and 
he  heard  the  Priore — ah,  that  twmo  santol  and  he  went  last 
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Easter,  and  he  is  so  changed!  Seldom  now  bestemmia,^  no 
more  wasting  his  money  on  the  lottery,  and  every  Sunday  and 
festa  now  he  goes  to  his  Mass,  and  what  a  change!  what  a 
change!  Costanza  cried  when  she  told  the  Contessa  and  the 
Contessa,  who  knew  how  anxious  she  had  been  about  her  hus- 
band, said  *  I  will  have  a  Mass  said  in  thanksgiving  and  for 
his  perseverance.'  For  the  Contessa  was  away  last  Easter 
and  she  did  not  know,  for  Costanza  can't  write." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Don  Giuseppe  coldly,  and  then  he 
took  his  departure,  his  feelings  wounded  to  their  depths. 

It  was  no  use  saying  to  himself  that  the  passing  remark  of 
a  silly  woman,  as  he  mentally  termed  her,  need  not  trouble 
him,  for  he  knew  the  lady  by  name  as  being  not  only  devout 
but  intellectual  and  sensible;  her  opinion,  he  knew,  was  of 
value. 

Curiously  enough  it  seemed  to  have  started  a  whole  train  of 
unpleasant  reflections  of  which,  just  now,  he  seemed  unusually 
reminiscent.  Things  he  had  tried  not  to  hear,  or,  if  heard,  to 
forget,  vague  fears  which  now  seemed  clothed  in  realities,  were 
burning  into  his  very  soul.  Could  it  be  true?  he  asked  him- 
self indignantly — impossible!  His  sermons  were  much  better 
than  those  of  the  Priore,  who  had  scant  time  for  study,  who 
never  used  fine  language  and  was  certainly  no  orator.  Yet 
the  people  listened  to  him;  and,  as  to  the  result  of  his  work — 
well,  no  one  could  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  for  the  Sacraments  were 
more  and  more  frequented,  besides  many  other  proofs.  The 
Archbishop  had  a  year  ago  appointed  the  Priore  confessor  ex- 
traordinary to  some  Franciscan  nuns;  he  already  heard  con- 
fessions at  the  seminary,  and,  by  way  of  variety,  at  the  prison. 
He  seemed  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  one  and  every  one,  and, 
as  regards  that  favorite  expression  of  his,  Vengo  subito,  how 
tired  Don  Giuseppe  was  of  hearing  it ! 

In  his  mountain  home  among  the  pines  Don  Giuseppe  had 
in  his  youth  known  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  had  smarted  under 
severe  cold,  he  had  been  weary  of  carrying  stones  and  other 
hard  work.    Idleness  he  had  also  known,  for  he  was  not  strong, 
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and  the  chief  food,  chestnut  flour,  by  no  means  conduces  to 
vigorous  frames.  But  to  interior  suffering  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  these  new  and  curious  sensations  at  first  were  bewildering; 
the  mortification  was  intense,  insistent  in  its  pressure  on  the 
deepest  depths  of  his  shallow  nature. 

At  their  mid-day  meal  that  day  he  was  unusually  silent,  and 
the  Priore's  parochial  news  and  general  chat  fell  on  unlisten- 
ing  ears.  He  ate  his  food  quickly.  Though  poor,  it  was  plen- 
tiful :  lesso  with  conform,  sour  bread  and  aquarello,  following 
a  good  minestra  and  maccaroni.  The  room,  like  the  rest  of 
the  house,  was  intensely  cold,  for  of  course  there  was  no  fire, 
excepting  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  was  now  smouldering  out 
after  the  dinner  had  been  cooked.  The  floors,  passages,  stair- 
cases, were  all  of  stone,  so  when  I  add  that  most  of  the  rooms 
were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  no  more  need  be  said,  to 
describe  the  penetrating  cold.  At  the  top  of  the  narrow  stair 
leading  up  from  the  little  passage  a  big  black  cross  faced  one 
— the  Priore  seldom  passed  without  kissing  it — then  there  was 
his  little  parlor,  with  a  round  table  in  it,  with  a  Bambino  Gesu 
under  a  glass  case  and  placed  on  a  red  crochet  mat,  a  few 
books.  On  the  wall  were  likenesses  of  the  Priore's  people,  a 
large  photograph  of  Leo  XIII  with  signed  blessing.  A  few 
rush  chairs  and  one  easy  chair  completed  the  furnishing  of  the 
room. 

Christmas  approached.  The  work  of  the  parish  was  pro- 
gressing as  usual,  Don  Giuseppe  doing  his  share  mechanically 
and  perfunctorily,  while  the  fires  of  suffering  burnt  increas- 
ingly. He  was  humiliated,  crushed  into  realizing,  as  he  was 
doing  slowly  but  surely,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  gift  he  had 
always  been  so  sure  was  his.  Since  that  day  at  his  sister's 
he  had  sounded  several  people  and  had  tried  to  extract  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Priore,  who  really  could  not  give  it,  for  he  had 
heard  him  but  seldom  and  in  any  case  would  have  been  un- 
critical. But,  meeting  one  day  one  of  the  priests  where  he  had 
made  his  studies,  Don  Giuseppe  got  an  opinion  from  him  which 
only  confirmed  his  fears. 

"  But  preaching  is  not  everything,  iiglio  mio,''   said  the 
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priest,  a  man  of  discernment  and  one  who  was  considered,  he 
knew,  an  excellent  judge;  "  it's  only  part  of  a  priest's  work." 

"  It's  the  one  part  I  wanted  to  do  before  everything  else," 
said  Don  Giuseppe,  breaking  through  his  reserve  as  he  had 
never  done  before. 

"As  well  as  other  things,"  smiled  Don  Luigi,  "  people  are 
reached  in  other  ways.  What  a  man  is  in  himself  is  a  means 
of  influencing,  of  reaching,  of  bringing  souls  to  God."  He 
looked  sorrowfully  at  his  old  pupil,  reading  him  better  than 
the  latter  knew,  discerning  that  in  the  desire  to  preach  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  self-love,  that  to  the  small  and  narrow  na- 
ture one  idea  had  been  dominant  to  the  exclusion  of  many, 
and  these  far  more  important.  Yet  as  the  experienced  priest 
saw  Don  Giuseppe  walk  away  he  felt  that  suffering  might  do 
much  for  him,  if  he  only  had  the  grace  to  take  it  in  the  right 
way.  But  though  he  saw  a  good  way  into  Giuseppe's  heart, 
he  was  unable  to  apprehend  the  poignancy  of  the  pain  at  the 
relinquishing  of  a  hope,  good  in  itself,  that  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  life.  He  could  not  know  all  Don  Giuseppe  went 
through  in  the  cold  mornings  before  Mass  as  he  made  his 
meditation,  the  violence  of  the  temptation  to  regret  that  he  was 
a  priest,  the  struggle  to  accept  the  bitter  disappointment,  the 
consciousness  of  abject  failure!  He  was  learning  his  own 
soul,  understanding  it  as  he  had  never  understood  it  before, 
and  finding  in  these  interior  experiences  a  liberal  education 
concerning  much  of  which  he  had  been  ignorant  heretofore. 

Christmas  passed,  and  then  came  the  great  fast  of  Lent — 
very  early  that  year — rung  in  on  the  midnight  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day. Then  came  the  Pasqua  di  Risurremone.  The  man  who 
provided  the  candles  for  the  church  sent  the  Priore  a  Lumen 
Christi,  a  rather  ornate  candle  surrounded  by  tiny  artificial 
flowers,  a  little  wax  image  of  our  Lord  dressed  in  a  black- 
spotted  velvet  frock  and  pink  jacket.  The  Priore  sent  it  as 
a  little  offering  to  the  Signore  Contesse  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  their  ceaseless  kindness,  good  Easter  fare  being  included  as 
usual  in  that. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  extra  good  dinner  was  being 
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served  and  eaten  in  company  with  two  other  priests  besides 
Don  Giuseppe,  the  Priore  ate  very  little,  tired  and  worn  out 
as  he  was  with  the  Lenten  fast,  the  rigors  of  Holy  Week,  the 
many  services,  and  the  endless  hours  in  the  confessional. 
Even  Don  Giuseppe,  usually  so  unobservant,  noticed  how  ill 
he  looked,  how  brilliantly  those  dark  eyes  shone  out  of  the 
white  face,  and  what  an  effort  it  seemed  to  be  to  join  in  the 
genial  talk  and  general  hilarity.  He  sipped  a  little  vino  santo 
which  Petronilla's  husband,  who  worked  at  a  wine  merchant's, 
had  sent  Don  Giuseppe,  but  he  left  the  nuts  and  oranges  to  the 
others.  Rousing  himself  after  a  short  siesta,  he  went  to  bap- 
tize a  dying  child  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  and  returned 
to  find  two  people  waiting  to  pour  out  a  tale  of  want  and 
misery,  for  the  poor  suffered  much  from  the  intense  cold 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  and  had  done  all  the  winter. 

The  cappellano  slept  heavily  that  night,  but  woke  suddenly 
on  hearing  the  shutters  being  opened  in  the  Priore's  room 
next  his  own.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and  the  very  heavens 
seemed  to  be  emptying  themselves.  He  recognized  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  parishioners,  a  poor  woman  whose  husband  had 
long  lain  dying  and  refused  obstinately  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
God  forsaken  for  many  years. 

"  Would  the  Signor  Priore,  for  the  love  of  Gesu,  come  at 
once — Guido  was  very  very  ill  — " 

"  Vengo  subitor  was  the  ready  answer. 

Then  Don  Giuseppe  slept  again,  until  Eugenio  knocked  at 
his  door  to  tell  him  that  the  Signor  Priore  was  ill;  he  had 
been  drenched  to  the  skin  the  night  before. 

For  two  weeks  the  Signor  Priore  lay  dangerously  ill  in  the 
cold,  bare,  little  room,  which  no  braziers  seemed  to  warm, 
struggling  for  breath  and  for  life.  During  that  time  Don 
Giuseppe,  forced  by  circumstances  into  being  more  than  usual 
with  the  congregation,  learnt  what  the  beloved  parocco  was 
to  his  people,  who  sorrowed  in  genuine,  heart-felt  grief. 
Never  in  all  his  life  could  be  forget  those  days !  The  crowded 
church,  the  many  Masses  offered  for  the  Priore,  the  sobbing 
communicants,  the  ceaseless  stream  of  prayers.     On  all  sides 
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he  heard  of  the  work  which  in  his  inmost  soul  he  had  thought 
little  of,  for,  as  he  thought,  the  preaching  in  it  was  so  poor. 
How  fervently  the  Priore  had  prepared  children  for  First 
Communion;  how  carefully  he  had  watched  over  his  flock; 
how  impressed  was  every  one  who  knew  him  by  that  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  so 
burning,  so  vivid  that  others  caught  from  him  some  of  his  en- 
thusiasm and  were  led  or  driven  to  the  same  source  of  light! 
He  saw  the  people  kissing  the  faded  curtain  of  the  confes- 
sional— alas!  they  might  never  again  hear  the  earnest  voice, 
warning,  strengthening,  encouraging.  The  people  pressed 
round  Don  Giuseppe  in  their  eagerness  always  for  news  and 
recounting  for  love's  sake  many  and  many  a  tale  about  their 
parish  priest.  In  one  way  or  in  another  he  had  helped  them 
all,  not  only  by  his  individual  work  with  them,  but  also  by  the 
example  of  his  life  which  bore  the  hall-mark  of  holiness,  with 
its  illimitable  power.  In  those  days  Don  Giuseppe  was  often 
with  the  Priore,  and  the  two  men  drew  together  as  they  had 
never  done  before  and  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
church  for  the  Priore's  recovery  Don  Giuseppe's  voice  was 
trembling. 

He  had  learnt  a  great  deal  lately,  of  himself,  of  his  aims,  his 
mixed  motives,  his  work  as  a  priest  so  imperfectly  done;  and 
he  saw  how  and  where  he  was  lacking  and  he  took  himself  in 
hand  rigorously  and  definitely. 

Don  Giuseppe  was  never  a  great  preacher.  He  used,  as 
time  went  on,  to  speak  from  his  own  soul  of  what  he  had 
learnt  there,  to  those  he  was  growing  to  love  more  and  more 
as  he  appreciated  more  clearly  their  value  and  his  own  magni- 
ficent calling  as  a  priest.  He  knew  that  there  had  come  a  day 
when  he  had  realized  his  Lord  speaking  to  him  directly, 
drawing  him  to  a  higher,  more  watchful  life,  and  now  in  re- 
sponse he  had  with  firmness  of  purpose,  depending  not  on  him- 
self but  on  Him  who  had  called  him,  answered  with  a  humble 
and  thankful  heart — "  Vengo  subitoT 

L.    E.   DOBREE. 

Rome,  Italy. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL    CONTROL    OF    RELIGIOUS    COMMUNITIES 
UNDER  SIMPLE  VOWS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  accepted  census  of  Religious  Orders 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  resident  in 
these  countries  some  fifty  reHgious  organizations  of  men,  and 
nearly  thrice  as  many  of  women,  with  their  own  special  Con- 
stitutions and  Rules  of  community  life,  and  known  by  different 
titles.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  members  of  the  prim- 
ary monastic  orders — the  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites,  Augustinians,  etc. ;  others  belong  to  the 
various  recognized  Congregations  of  Regulars,  such  as  the 
Jesuits,  Passionists,  Redemptorists,  Vincentians,  etc.  These 
Orders  have  numerous  affiliations  and  houses  scattered  over 
different  States;  they  make  for  the  most  part  what  are  called 
solemn  vows,  that  is  to  say,  vows  recognized  as  perpetually 
insoluble  and  involving  a  pledge  of  fidelity  accepted  by  the 
Church.  Hence  the  Constitutions  of  these  Orders  bear  the 
stamp  of  definite  approval  by  the  Holy  See,  which  fact  renders 
their  administration  to  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authority. 

A  considerable  number,  however,  of  the  religious  institutes, 
both  of  men  and  women,  in  the  North  American  States,  are 
composed  of  members  who  take  only  simple  vows.  These 
vows  imply  indeed  a  solemn  pledge  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  them ;  but  they  are  ratified  by  the  canonically 
elected  superior  of  the  community,  or  by  the  local  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  solemn  vows,  by  the  su- 
perior or  bishop  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  which  latter 
solemn  note  adds  to  the  vow  the  stricter  binding  force  of  a 
publicly-made  contract  between  the  religious  who  makes  it  and 
the  Holy  See  which  accepts  it. 

Of  the  religious  who  make  simple  vows,  many  belong  to 
the  so-called  Tertiaries,  who  observe  a  modified  form  of  rule 
taken  from  the  old  Orders  whence  they  derive  their  name  and 
allegiance.  Thus  we  have  more  than  twenty  communities  of 
Franciscans,  each  having  its  own  separate  constitution  and 
known  under  a  distinct  title,  as  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
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St.  Francis,  School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Hospital  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis,  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  etc.  Other 
congregations,  mostly  of  recent  origin,  live  according  to  rules 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  special  requirements  of  the  work 
for  which  they  were  founded,  and  to  take  account  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  life. 

Diocesan  Control. 
Communities  of  religious  of  simple  vows  are  in  some  cases 
purely  diocesan,  either  by  reason  of  their  having  been  estab- 
lished in  and  for  diocesan  works  of  charity  and  instruction, 
their  mode  of  living  being  subject  to  the  sanction  and  direction 
of  the  Ordinary;  or  by  reason  of  their  being  governed  by 
religious  superiors  who  are  in  no  way  dependent  on  other  re- 
ligious communities  outside  their  own  diocese,  although  they 
are  associated  with  them  by  a  common  rule,  since  they  spring 
from  a  common  foundation.  Such  are,  to  cite  an  example, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Dublin  foundation)  who,  having  con- 
stitutions approved  by  Rome,  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  in 
many  English-speaking  countries;  yet  they  are  not  governed 
by  a  superior  general,  but  carry  on  their  work  in  every  place 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ordinary,  electing  their  own  su- 
perior and  council,  and  keeping  their  own  subjects  active  with- 
in the  diocese.  The  difference  between  a  purely  diocesan  in- 
stitute, dependent  for  its  approval  and  direction  on  the  Ordin- 
ary of  the  diocese,  and  a  diocesan  community  whose  constitu- 
tions and  rules  have  been  approved  by  Rome,  is  this,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  rule  of  religious  life,  the  scope  of  the  work 
assigned  to  the  institute,  and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
members  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object,  are  wholly  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities;  hence 
these  may  modify,  alter,  or  suspend  the  work  of  the  order,  as 
they  might  deem  it  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  religious 
interests  in  the  diocese ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  religious  com- 
munities whose  constitutions  have  been  formally  approved  by 
the  Holy  See,  the  Ordinary  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  or  modify 
their  method  of  life  or  the  scope  of  their  work:  his  authority 
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is  limited  to  that  supervision  which  safeguards  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  constitutions  in  the  common  interest  of  re- 
ligion, whose  divinely-appointed  guardian  he  is  within  his  own 
jurisdiction.  For  its  internal  management  the  order  whose 
constitutions  are  approved  by  Rome  is  responsible,  by  reason 
of  that  approval,  to  the  Holy  See.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
external  regime  of  the  Church,  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  over 
such  communities  remains,  however,  intact;  and  as  this  in- 
cludes the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  covers  the  grounds  which 
relate  to  the  forum  conscientiae.  As  a  guardian  and  father 
of  the  religious  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive to  them  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Ordinary 
must  of  course  maintain  certain  canonical  prerogatives  con- 
trolling the  activity  of  the  religious  communities  within  the 
diocese;  and  though  he  may  not  alter  their  rules  or  interfere 
with  their  observance,  he  exercises  certain  rights  over  them 
which  the  Holy  See  recognizes  as  permanent.  These  are, 
among  others,  the  right  of  permitting  or  forbidding  the  mak- 
ing of  new  foundations,  the  building  of  new  churches  and 
chapels  for  the  celebration  of  Mass,  the  giving  of  Benediction 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  likewise  exercises  full  juris- 
diction in  the  matter  of  censures,  reservations,  dispensing  from 
vows  not  reserved  to  the  Pope,  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  forum  internum,  the  appointment  of 
confessors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Where  religious  con- 
gregations have  charge  of  public  institutions,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, or  schools,  it  is  of  course  the  business  of  the  Ordin- 
ary to  exercise  such  control  as  will  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  community  and  prevent  abuses,  such  as  may  arise  from 
laxity  of  moral  and  external  discipline.  Hence  the  episcopal 
visitation  or  inspection  extends  to  such  institutions  as  well  as 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  religious  congregations.  The  Or- 
dinary is  also  to  demand  an  account  of  the  use  of  funds  left 
by  way  of  legacies  for  pious  or  charitable  purposes,  that  is,  as 
benefactions  to  the  community  at  large;  for  these  represent 
the  rights  of  the  flock  whom  the  bishop  governs. 
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Besides  watching  over  the  discipline  in  order  that  the  dis- 
regard of  rules  in  a  community  may  not  become  detrimental 
to  morality  and  religion,  the  Ordinary  is  to  examine  those  who 
wish  to  join  a  religious  congregation,  to  testify  to  their  enter- 
ing voluntarily  and  in  good  faith;  he  is  to  preside  over  the 
chapters  of  elections  and  appointments  when  held  within  his 
diocese;  he  is  to  control  the  action  of  religious  mendicants 
collecting  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  institutes  and 
the  works  dependent  on  them. 

The  above-mentioned  relation  of  the  religious  communities, 
whose  Constitutions  are  approved  by  Rome,  to  the  Ordinary 
of  the  diocese  in  which  they  have  a  permanent  domicile,  offers 
distinct  advantages,  even  where  it  is  not  a  necessity  arising  out 
of  the  extended  and  growing  influence  which  certain  institutes 
gain  for  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  diocese  or 
province.  The  bishop  checks,  but  does  not  control,  the  work 
of  the  order;  whilst  the  order  is  free  from  those  possible 
limiting  or  coercing  influences  which  the  individual  judgment 
of  a  local  bishop  might  at  times  impose  upon  the  members  if 
their  community  were  simply  a  diocesan  institution  without 
the  express  approbation  of  the  Holy  See. 

Control  by  the  S.  Congregation. 

But  whilst  Rome  thus  encourages  and  protects,  by  separat- 
ing from  individual  and  local  control,  the  broader  enterprises 
of  religious  men  and  women  in  the  field  of  education  or  char- 
ity, she  has  to  meet  certain  difliculties  that  are  occasioned  by 
this  very  approbation  accorded  by  her  to  religious  communities 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  her  bishops,  each  of  whom  is  chief 
judge  and  executive  in  most  matters  that  appertain  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  religious  affairs  within  his  diocese.  In  so 
large  a  number  of  religious  congregations  under  simple  vows, 
which  have  obtained  the  canonical  approbation  of  their  con- 
stitutions from  Rome,  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  arise 
occasional  doubts  and  conflicts  as  to  the  precise  limits  of 
rights  and  privileges  affecting  mutual  interests  between  the 
different  congregations  and  the  Ordinary,  or  the  secular  clergy. 
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or  the  local  civil  authorities.  An  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  from 
both  the  conflicting  parties  supposes,  before  it  can  issue  in  a 
just  settlement,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions, 
personal  relations,  and  circumstantial  claims  of  the  contes- 
tants. These  matters  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  advocates  who  present  a  case  in  litigation;  they 
must  be  obtained  from  a  broader  report  given  without  bias  and 
removed  from  the  time  and  circumstance  of  contention.  When 
therefore  a  complaint  is  lodged  with  the  Holy  See  either  by 
the  Ordinary  against  a  religious  community  in  his  diocese,  or 
by  the  religious  community  against  the  bishop,  Rome  looks 
over  the  detailed  reports  of  the  status  of  the  diocese  and  of  the 
religious  community.  These  reports  contain  only  verifiable 
statements  of  fact  and  of  actual  conditions.  They  furnish  a 
basis  for  judging  of  the  administration,  order,  integrity,  zeal, 
and  resources  of  the  two  parties;  and  frequently  point  out 
avenues  for  obtaining  disinterested  judgments  and  opinions 
that  would  throw  light  on  the  merits  of  the  case  in  dispute. 

The  reports  which  the  bishops  are  obliged  to  make  periodi- 
cally to  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  status  of  their  dioceses, 
include  a  detailed  account  of  the  number,  character,  activity, 
standing,  etc.,  of  the  religious  communities  whose  constitu- 
tions enjoy  the  approbation  of  Rome.  The  Holy  See  has  from 
time  to  time  insisted  on  similar  reports  from  the  religious  con- 
gregations. Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  religious 
life  in  missionary  countries  the  law  requiring  the  superiors  of 
religious  institutes  to  communicate  regularly  with  the  Holy 
See  as  to  their  material  and  spiritual  progress,  has  not  found 
practical  extension  to  all  simple-vow  congregations  which  in 
the  course  of  time  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  Rome. 
Nor  did  those  who  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  such  reports, 
always  give  them  in  such  detail  as  would  make  the  informa- 
tion contained  of  real  practical  use. 

The  Standard  of  Uniform  Constitutions. 
Moreover,  the  great  variety  of  forms  of  approved  religious 
institutes  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  judge  of  their  efifi- 
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ciency  by  any  uniform  standard  of  observance.  This  difficulty 
has  grown  of  late  years  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  religious 
communities  that  sought  approbation  from  the  Holy  See  for 
their  constitutions  and  rules,  to  give  a  certain  stability  to  their 
work,  and  to  increase  their  sphere  of  usefulness  by  an  authori- 
tative recognition  which  would  not  only  protect  them  from 
interference,  but  would  also  enhance  their  patronage. 

To  obviate  the  multiplication  of  foundations  pursuing  one 
and  the  same  object  under  merely  different  titles,  and  the 
making  of  new  rules  which  differed  from  those  of  similar  in- 
stitutes only  by  a  certain  devotional  aspect  that  refers  the 
work  to  some  particular  founder,  or  endows  it  with  certain 
forms  of  piety  for  which  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See  was 
being  solicited,  the  S.  Congregation  issued  in  1901  an  in- 
struction called  Normae  secundum  quas  S.  Congr.  Episcoporum 
et  Regularium  procedere  solet  in  approbandis  novis  Institutis 
Votorum  Simplicium.  These  Normae  laid  down  certain  rules 
to  govern  the  methods  to  be  pursued  not  only  for  obtaining  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  but  for  making  what  are  called 
the  Constitutions  of  new  foundations.  New  religious  congrega- 
tions are  to  be  modeled  after  the  same  general  outline  of  in- 
ternal religious  government,  domestic  administration,  and 
modes  of  acquiring  personal  perfection  of  its  members.  The 
Normae  allow  full  scope  to  the  zeal  of  the  various  communi- 
ties, to  the  difference  of  external  application,  and  to  the  local 
needs  of  religion,  education,  and  charity;  but  they  exclude  all 
details  that  are  not  necessary  to  emphasize  these  various 
branches  of  religious  work.  Hence  the  Normae  separate  what 
are  known  as  Rules  and  Customs  from  the  Constitutions 
proper.  The  latter  contain  a  definite  outline  of  the  character 
and  object  of  the  institute,  the  requisites  for  membership,  the 
general  method  of  pursuing  personal  perfection  and  fulfilling 
the  obligations  of  charity  imposed  by  the  institute,  the  manner 
in  which  the  institute  is  to  be  governed,  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  its  officers,  and  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
each  office.  These  matters  are  to  be  stated,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Normae,  under  distinct  heads,  in  a  book  to  be  called  the 
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Constitutions.  They  exclude  all  minor  rules,  directions, 
horaria,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  which  may  be  given  in  what 
is  called  the  Directory,  or  Book  of  Customs,  or  Ceremonial, 
and  the  like.  Only  the  Constitutions  can  hereafter  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  This  approbation  usually  is  not 
given  until  the  institute  has  approved  itself  by  actual  experi- 
ence to  the  bishops  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  has  been  active. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  the  approbation  of  a 
new  religious  congregation,  after  having  formulated  a  body  of 
constitutions  according  to  the  pattern  prescribed  by  the 
Normae,^  is  to  draw  up  a  statement  giving  an  accurate  account 
of  the  foundation,  the  work  accomplished,  the  membership, 
means  of  support,  location,  and  the  rest.  This  statement  is  to 
be  signed  by  the  superior  and  her  chief  assistants  (Council), 
as  well  as  by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  chief  or  mother- 
house  of  the  new  foundation  is  situated.  Besides  this  docu- 
ment, there  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the  constitutions,  together  with 
a  petition,  signed  by  the  superior  and  her  council,  in  which 
they  ask  the  Holy  See  for  the  formal  approbation.  The  peti- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  letters  from  each  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  institute  has  houses  or  active  interests,  testifying 
to  the  good  work  done  by  the  religious  and  commending  their 
request  for  canonical  approval.^ 

The  first  answer  the  Holy  See  makes  to  such  requests  if 
properly  presented  and  vouched  for,  is  usually  the  preliminary 
conferring  of  a  Decretum  Laudis.  The  effect  of  this  docu- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  praiseworthiness  of  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  new  foundation.  This  decree  is  accompanied  by  a 
return  of  the  copy  of  the  constitutions  originally  submitted, 
with  such  corrections,  additions,  and  modifications  as  the  S. 
Congregation  deems  necessary.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
added  the  injunction  that  the  constitutions  so  corrected  be 
observed  ad  experimentum  for  a  certain  period  (usually  five 

1  The  Normae  may  be  obtained  through  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  who 
is  supposed  to  approve  the  constitutions  before  they  are  submitted  to  Rome. 

2  These  documents  and  letters  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  in  Latin, 
Italian,  or  French. 
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years)  after  which  time  their  efficacy  having  been  sufficiently 
tested,  a  new  application  is  made  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
above-mentioned  first  request,  which,  if  found  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quisite conditions,  will  be  followed  by  the  final  act  of  appro- 
bation (Decretum  Approbationis). 

As  a  rule  the  Holy  See  requires  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  work  of  a  new  rehgious  order  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  before  it  accords  the  final  ap- 
probation. Where  sufficient  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  a  re- 
ligious institute  is  offered  after  a  lapse  of  this  or  a  like  period 
of  actual  experiment,  the  Holy  See  may  dispense  with  the 
Decretum  Laudis  and  forward  at  once  its  definite  approbation, 
either  for  a  certain  period,  to  be  then  renewed,  or  final. 

There  are  certain  institutes,  however  well-intentioned, 
which  are  excluded  from  the  formal  recognition  by  the  Church 
which  the  above-mentioned  Decree  of  Approbation  implies. 
Such  are  religious  communities  whose  members  serve  as  do- 
mestic nurses  of  the  sick,  when  they  attend  day  and  night  in 
private  homes,  etc. 

It  is  plain  that,  when  the  Holy  See  has  given  its  formal 
approbation  of  a  book  of  constitutions,  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  approved  institute  fulfills  the  conditions  of  scrupu- 
lous observance  rests  likewise  with  the  Holy  See.  It  is  true, 
the  bishops  are  the  administrators  and  executives  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  they  are  obliged  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  their  administration  within  certain  fixed 
periods  and  upon  definite  points,  among  which  is  comprised  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  religious  communities 
under  their  care  and  jurisdiction.  But  as  the  religious  orders 
that  have  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  enjoy  certain  im- 
munities which  exempt  them  from  the  judgment  of  the  bishop 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  their  economic  and  disciplin- 
ary affairs,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  some 
other  means  whereby  the  possible  introduction  of  irresponsible 
power  may  be  prevented.  Hence  the  Holy  See  has  for  a  long 
time  insisted  upon  receiving  definite  reports  about  the  various 
and  constantly  multiplying  religious  communities  in  mission- 
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ary  countries,  not  only  from  the  bishops  but  from  the  superiors 
themselves  of  the  institutes  that  have  obtained  the  Decree  of 
Approbation.  The  reports,  v^hen  made,  are  not  always  satis- 
factory ;  that  is,  they  were  often  vague,  incomplete,  insisted  on 
unimportant  items,  emphasized  the  personal  element  or  the 
success  of  the  order  instead  of  simply  adhering  to  the  state- 
ment of  facts. 

The  Triennial  Report  to  the  Holy  See. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars,  a  year  ago,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
issue  an  Instruction  which  not  only  made  the  Triennial  Report 
obligatory  upon  all  superiors  of  religious  communities  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  but  also  indicated  the  precise  scope 
and  form  the  reports  were  hereafter  to  observe.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  superiors,  especially  of  lay  communities, 
such  as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  numerous  congregations  of  religious  women  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
Chancery,  will  turn  for  information  to  their  immediate  ec- 
clesiastical superiors,  the  directors  and  chaplains  of  convents, 
or  the  diocesan  officials.  Hence  we  give  in  the  present  issue 
of  the  Review  [See  Analecta  section]  the  Elenchus  of  ques- 
tions which  are  to  be  answered,  and  add  here  merely  a  brief 
survey  of  the  subject-matter,  since  that  will  be  of  use  like- 
wise to  the  Ordinaries  as  suggestive  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Holy  See  expects  the  religious  communities  under  their  care 
to  observe  exact  discipline,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  common 
effort  to  awaken  Catholic  charity  and  to  maintain  Catholic  life 
through  education  and  zeal  for  piety. 

The  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  superior  gen- 
eral or  the  responsible  head  of  the  community,  and  to  be 
signed  by  herself  and  by  all  the  members  of  her  council,  in- 
clude an  introductory  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  institute 
has  obtained  the  Decree  of  Approbation,  and  the  date  of  its 
issuance.  Then  follow  a  brief  account  of  the  object  and  scope 
of  the  work  undertaken,  and  mention  of  any  changes  that  may 
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have  been  made  in  the  title,  occupations,  or  dress  adopted  by 
the  institute  in  its  beginning,  and  on  what  authority  such 
changes  have  been  introduced.  Other  questions  are:  How 
many  postulants  have  been  received  as  actual  members  from 
the  beginning,  or  during  the  last  twenty  years?  How  many 
left  the  institute  during  their  novitiate?  how  many  after  tak- 
ing temporary  vows  ?  ^  How  many  after  taking  perpetual 
vows?  Has  any  one  left  the  convent  clandestinely?  When 
was  the  last  report  sent  to  the  Sacred  Congregation? 

After  these  preliminaries  the  Elenchus  requires  a  detailed 
statement  regarding  the  personnel  of  each  institute — their  num- 
ber at  present  and  since  the  last  report :  how  the  institute  got 
its  candidates,  whether  by  any  method  of  advertising  in  news- 
papers, etc.  Did  the  candidates  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of 
presenting  testimonial  letters,  etc.  ?  Were  the  prescriptions 
of  the  constitutions  regarding  the  training,  employment,  free- 
dom, and  separation  of  the  novices  faithfully  observed  ?  Why 
not?  etc. 

There  are  some  thirty  questions  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  the  individual  in  each  order  of  the  community,  and  upon  the 
promotion  of  personal  religious  perfection. 

The  second  group  of  questions  relates  to  the  houses,  institu- 
tions, and  material  ownership  of  each  community.  It  requires 
a  general  statement  of  expenditures  and  of  income,  of  the  uses 
of  investments  and  legacies,  of  the  existence  of  law  suits,  of 
the  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  matters  of  titles, 
etc.,  and  all  such  items  as  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
economical  administration  of  the  community. 

The  third  group  of  questions  is  confined  to  matters  concern- 
ing the  internal  discipline  of  the  institute,  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  life,  the  observance  of  rule  in  and  outside  the  convent, 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  decrees  which  the  Holy  See 
particularly  requires.  The  report  exacts  details  as  to  the  elec- 
tions of  officers,  the  visitations,  changes  of  superiors,  freedom 

3  The  vows  in  communities  of  simple  vows  are  taken  at  first  for  one 
year  at  a  time;  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  five  years  they  are  taken  for  a 
period  of  years ;  then  and  finally  for  life. 
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of  access  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  the  method  of  studies,  the  character  and  manner  of  per- 
forming the  various  tasks  of  charity  and  instruction,  the  col- 
lecting of  alms.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  an  open  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  superiors  as  regards  complaints  and 
difficulties  that  may  exist  between  the  community  and  the 
bishop,  or  the  confessors,  or  the  chaplains.  All  the  members 
of  the  council  have  to  certify  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  by 
affixing  their  names  to  the  document  containing  the  answers, 
together  with  the  signature  of  the  superior  general.  And  if 
any  member  of  the  council  or  one  of  the  assistants  believes 
that  there  is  any  serious  matter  not  mentioned  in  the  Elenchus, 
and  she  feels  in  conscience  bound  to  communicate  it,  she  may 
address  the  S.  Congregation  by  personal  and  private  letter. 

Such  is  the  method  the  Holy  See  has  seen  proper  to  adopt 
for  the  protection  of  the  numerous  religious  communities  en- 
gaged amongst  us  in  every  kind  of  charitable  and  religious 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large,  which 
attains  the  accomplishment  of  her  apostolic  mission  through 
the  faithful  cooperation  with  her,  of  religious  men  and  women 
who  are  true  to  the  observance  of  their  holy  rule  of  life  and  to 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  foundation  of  the  particular  in- 
stitute to  which  they  have  pledged  their  sacred  allegiance. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 

Overbrook  Seminary ,  Pa. 


PARENTAL  CONSANGUINITY  AND  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

IT  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  Church  regulations  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  near  relatives  are  founded  on 
moral  rather  than  physical  reasons.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  intimate  association  of  relatives  would  often  almost 
necessarily  give  rise  to  serious  dangers  to  morality,  unless  the 
thought  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  marriage  were,  constantly 
present  as  a  check  against  certain  only  too  human  tendencies. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that,  in  respect  of  relationships  of 
very  close  degree,  there  is  a  physical  repulsion  which  shows 
the  existence  of  a  natural  law  in  the  matter,  and  thus  acts  as 
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a  distinct  guardian.  As  to  what  concerns  the  more  distant 
relationships,  however,  beyond  that  of  uncle  and  aunt,  the 
moral  side  of  the  case  was  considered  to  be  much  more 
weighty  than  the  physical  factors  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  tradition  exists  according  to  which  the 
children  of  first  cousins  are  likely  to  be  defective  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  many  noteworthy  examples  of  this  sad 
consequence  of  the  intermarriage  of  such  relatives  are  on 
record.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  people  who  can  cite  examples  of  marriages  of 
first  cousins  which  did  not  result  in  any  such  unfortunate  way. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  cousins  who  marry  are  very 
much  unlike  and  evidently  take  their  physical  qualities  from 
different  strains  in  the  common  ancestry.  The  more  physi- 
cally unlike  related  persons  are,  the  less  likelihood  is  there  of 
their  offspring  being  defective.  There  is,  however,  no  assur- 
ance in  this  matter,  since  occasionally  the  defects  of  previous 
ancestors  are  transmitted  to  offspring,  even  though  they  are 
not  exhibited  in  the  individual  parent.  If  people  marry  de- 
pending on  this  exception  they  are  only  too  frequently  shown 
the  error  of  their  ways  by  that  saddest  of  all  sad  family  trials, 
a  lamentably  defective  child,  or  perhaps  several  of  them. 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  however,  that  these  cases  are  quite 
rare  and  are  really  only  coincidences.  A  certain  number  of 
defective  children  must,  as  it  were,  come  into  existence  in  the 
present  condition  of  humanity,  because  so  many  favoring 
circumstances  have  to  cooperate  in  the  production  of  perfect 
human  beings  that  occasional  defective  results  are  sure  to  oc- 
cur. Where  one  defective  child  has  been  born  in  a  family, 
there  is  rather  more  than  less  likelihood  of  other  children  in 
the  same  family  being  defective.  This  is  a  well-known  law 
in  heredity.  It  has  been  argued,  then,  that  the  occurrence  of 
defective  children  where  the  parents  are  cousins  is  more  es- 
pecially noticed  because  of  the  relationship,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  tradition  has  been  created,  though  there  are  really  no 
good  grounds  for  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 

This  specious   reasoning  has  very  little  weight,   however. 
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with  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  collection  of 
statistics,  because  they  have  found  only  too  frequently  the 
substantiation  of  the  old  ideas  with  regard  to  the  sad  physical 
consequences  of  such  marriages.  These  are  so  well  known, 
indeed,  that  legislators  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
guided  by  the  principle  that  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  so 
directly  opposed  to  nature  that  it  should  be  forbidden  by 
law.  Even  in  the  United  States — though  the  fact  is  not  as 
generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be — about  one-half  of  all  the 
States  have  laws  forbidding  the  marriages  of  cousins,  that  is,^ 
of  course,  the  marriages  of  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  making  such  marriages  legally  void.  In  New  York 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  pass  a  bill  to  this  effect  and,  although  it  did  not 
succeed,  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  been  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  serious  physical  evils  which  frequently  fol- 
low the  marriage  of  persons  so  closely  related.  In  spite  of 
the  failure  of  the  bill  on  this  occasion,  mainly  because  the 
Legislature  had  many  important  insurance  questions  before 
it  that  rendered  other  law-making  trivial  in  comparison,  it 
seemed  clear  that  New  York  would  not  be  long  in  falling  into 
line  with  the  more  than  twenty  other  States  which  have 
enacted  a  stringent  law  in  this  matter. 

In  recent  years,  notwithstanding  this  development  of  secu- 
lar legislation,  many  close  observers  of  social  life  in  America 
think  that  there  has  come  to  be  distinctly  less  abhorrence  for 
the  marriage  of  cousins  than  there  should  be.  This  is  deemed 
especially  true  as  regards  some  of  the  foreign-born  population 
who  have  more  recently  come  to  the  United  States,  although 
it  has  unfortunately  been  exemplified  to  a  marked  degree  in 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  families  in  the  coun- 
try, among  whom  cousin-marriages  are  not  at  all  unusual. 
Some  statistical  material  of  the  greatest  value  to  enable 
clergymen,  who  are  naturally  most  interested  in  it,  to  point 
out  the  reasons  why  such  marriages  are  eminently  inadvisable, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Census 
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Bureau;  and  it  undoubtedly  deserves  somewhat  extended 
notice.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  report  absolutely  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  the  Church's  attitude  in  forbidding  such 
marriages,  and  makes  clear  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  Church 
fathers  who  were  responsible  for  it,  builded  even  better  than 
they  knew  when  they  enacted  such  far-reaching  prohibitions. 
The  census  report  is  one  of  the  special  publications  of  the 
census  of  the  year  1900,  but  was  printed  only  during  the 
present  year,  being  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  statistics  were  compiled  by  the  census  enumerators,  but 
their  significance  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  definite  tenor  of 
their  meaning  worked  up  into  conclusions,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  having  maintained  his  interest  in 
them.  His  conclusions  are  of  so  startling  a  character  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  reached  only  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  on  the  strength  of  statis- 
tics that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  He  has  found  that  deaf  children 
occur  more  than  three  times  more  frequently  in  the  families 
where  the  parents  are  related  as  nearly  as  first  cousins,  than 
they  do  in  those  in  which  no  such  relationship  exists.  With 
regard  to  the  blind  he  has  found  a  state  of  affairs  even  worse. 
Nearly  four  times  as  many  blind  children  born  of  cousin- 
parents  were  found  by  the  census  enumerators  as  of  parents 
who  were  not  related.  The  matter  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  seems  better  to  quote  his  exact  words,  making  com- 
ments on  certain  portions  of  the  report,  than  to  attempt  to 
condense  them,  when,  being  at  second-hand,  they  would  inevit- 
ably lose  something  of  their  force.  Those  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure the  Census  Report  with  the  full  sets  of  statistics  on  which 
Dr.  Bell's  conclusions  are  founded,  can  do  so  by  applying  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
book  can  doubtless  be  found  also  in  all  the  important  public 
libraries,  and  even  in  some  of  the  ordinary  circulating  libra- 
ries, or  can  readily  be  obtained  by  them  if  readers  should 
request  it. 
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Dr.  Bell  treats  first  the  subject  of  the  blind  because  of  its 
greater  importance  both  from  the  statistical  standpoint  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  defect  renders  individuals  even  more 
helpless  than  does  deafness. 

Consanguinity  of  Parents  and  Blind  Relatives. 
The  relationship  or  consanguinity  of  the  parents  of  the  64,- 
763  blind  (in  this  country)  was  reported  in  56,507  cases,  in 
2,527,  or  4.5  per  cent,  of  which  the  parents  were  related  as  cous- 
ins. In  57,726  cases  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  blind 
relatives  was  answered;  10,967,  or  19  per  cent,  of  this  number 
reported  that  they  had  blind  relatives.  The  blind  relatives  are 
divided  into  two  groups — the  first  comprising  blind  brothers, 
sisters,  or  ancestors,  and  the  collateral  relatives  or  descendants. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  influence  or  set  of  in- 
fluences was  at  work  causing  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  occur  in  family  groups.  This  may  be  due  to  similarity  of 
occupations  or  liability  to  accidents  or  diseases  of  the  same 
kind  among  related  persons,  but  the  most  important  factor 
in  its  production  is  the  subject  of  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
report. 

Of  the  2,527  blind  persons  whose  parents  were  cousins,  993 
or  39.3  per  cent,  have  blind  relatives — 844  having  blind  brothers, 
sisters,  or  ancestors,  and  149  having  blind  collateral  relatives  or 
descendants.  Of  the  53,980  blind  whose  parents  were  not  re- 
lated, 9,490,  or  17.6  per  cent,  have  blind  relatives,  7,395  having 
blind  brothers,  sisters,  or  ancestors,  and  2,095  having  blind  col- 
lateral relatives  or  descendants. 

The  real  import  of  these  statistics  only  appears  in  the  next 
paragraph,  where  the  origin  of  these  frequent  cases  of  blind- 
ness in  relatives  is  conclusively  pointed  out. 

The  most  significant  fact  derived  from  the  figures  given  in  the 
Census  Table  XIX,  is  found  in  the  showing  that  of  the  2,527 
blind  whose  parents  were  cousins,  632,  or  25  per  cent,  are  con- 
genitally  blind,  of  whom  350,  or  55.4  per  cent,  also  have  blind 
relatives  of  the  classes  specified;  that  is,  brothers  or  sisters  or 
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ancestors,  who  are  totally  or  partially  blind;  while  among  the 
53,980  whose  parents  were  not  so  related,  the  number  of  con- 
genitally  blind  is  3,666,  or  but  6.8  per  cent,  of  whom  only  1,023, 
or  27.9  per  cent,  have  blind  relatives. 

The  proportion,  then,  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  blind-born  children  in  the  family  of  the  non-related  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  which  the  parents  are  cousins  is  as  6.8 
per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  In  a  word,  there  are  much  nearer 
four  than  three  times  as  many  chances  of  such  a  sad  misfor- 
tune for  the  children  of  cousin-parents.  A  further  discussion 
of  the  conditions  and  causes  of  blindness  only  serves  to  bring 
out  the  significance  of  this  conclusion. 

The  only  specific  causes,  other  than  congenital,  to  which  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  cases  of  blindness  among  those 
whose  parents  were  cousins  than  among  those  whose  parents  were 
not  related  is  due  are:  Catarrh^  (parents  cousins,  9.1;  parents 
not  cousins,  8.7  per  1,000)  ;  scarlet  fever (  parents  cousins,  10.7; 
parents  not  cousins,  10. i  per  1,000)  ;  scrofula  (parents  cousins, 
28.1 ;  parents  not  cousins,  19  per  1,000)  ;  and  measles  (parents 
cousins,  28.9;  parents  not  cousins,  23.5  per  1,000).  The  differ- 
ence in  these  proportions  is  but  slight,  and  the  relative  number 
of  cases  of  blindness  attributed  to  each  of  the  other  causes  is 
greater  among  those  whose  parents  were  not  related. 

From  these  statistics  it  can  be  seen  that  the  children  of 
cousin-parents  are  more  likely  to  become  blind  after  birth  than 

1  Catarrh  as  used  here  is,  of  course,  entirely  too  general  a  word  to  have 
any  definite  significance.  Catarrh,  in  spite  of  the  advertisements  of  patent 
medicines,  is  not  a  disease  but  a  symptom.  It  comes  from  the  Greek  verb 
which  means  to  flow  down,  and  it  refers  to  any  excess  of  secretion  from 
a  mucous  membrane.  For  instance,  if  snuff  be  taken  and  there  be  a  run- 
ning from  the  nose,  that  is  catarrh;  temporary,  it  is  true,  but  real.  Red 
pepper  will  produce  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  There  are  forty  reasons, 
besides  snuff-taking,  why  there  may  be  an  excess  of  secretion  from  the 
nose.  Whenever  the  condition  is  persistent,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  catarrh, 
but  it  may  be  due  to  everything  from  a  pea  in  the  nose,  as  in  children,  up 
to  the  presence  of  cancer.  The  word  catarrh  is  used  by  physicians  of  in- 
telligence only  to  satisfy  patients  who  must  have  a  name  for  their  affec- 
tion, and  by  the  patent-medicine  men  to  work  their  own  purposes. 
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are  those  born  from  non-related  parents.  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  liabiHty  to  bhndness  from  the  ordinary  acute 
diseases  such  as  catarrh  so-called  or  scarlet  fever,  but  there  is 
a  noteworthy  difference  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
unfortunate  sequela  after  such  diseases  as  are  known  to  be 
dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  individual  for  their  sever- 
ity. Blindness  occurs  in  the  children  of  cousin-parents  about 
fifty  per  cent  more  frequently  as  the  result  of  scrofulous  pro- 
cesses than  in  the  children  of  the  non-related.  Measles  comes 
under  the  same  category.  It  is  not  usually  realized,  but 
measles  is  a  serious  affection  not  so  dangerous  in  itself  as 
in  its  possible  consequences.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  followed 
by  tuberculosis  in  delicate  children,  unless  special  care  is  taken 
to  secure  their  future  recovery  from  it.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  to  find  that  there  is  more  than  one-fifth  more  liability 
of  a  child  born  of  cousin-parents  becoming  blind  after 
measles  than  if  the  parents  are  not  related. 

Consanguinity  of  Parents  and  Deafness. 
The  case  with  regard  to  the  deaf  Dr.  Bell,  because  of  his 
long-time  interest  in  this  class  of  defectives,  has  made  out  with 
even  more  care. 

The  most  striking  feature  seems  to  be  the  large  proportion 
congenitally  deaf  among  those  whose  parents  were  cousins.  The 
percentage  congenitally  deaf  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  among 
those  whose  parents  were  cousins  as  among  those  whose  parents 
were  not;  the  percentage  deaf  from  diseases  of  the  ear  is  also 
larger,  but  only  slightly. 

This  last  remark  shows  a  curious  confirmation  for  the  deaf 
of  what  we  have  just  emphasized  with  regard  to  the  blind. 
Not  only  are  the  congenitally  deaf  more  frequent  among  the 
offspring  of  cousin-marriages,  but  also  the  number  of  those 
who  became  deaf  for  various  reasons  later  in  life,  is  greater. 
There  is  a  congenital  weakness  or  at  least  lack  of  resistive 
vitality  in  the  sense  organs.     Dr.  Bell  proceeds : 

Out  of  a  total  of  89,287  deaf,  4065,  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  or 
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5.1  per  cent  of  those  answering  (the  question  as  to  the  relationship 
of  parents),  reported  that  their  parents  were  cousins;  75,530, 
84.6  per  cent  of  the  total  or  94.9  per  cent  of  those  answering, 
reported  that  their  parents  were  not  cousins;  and  in  9,692 
cases,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  question  was  not  an- 
swered. Therefore  at  least  4.5  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are  the  off- 
spring of  cousin-marriages. 

The  meaning  of  the  refusal  to  answer  in  certain  cases  is  dis- 
cussed, and  its  probable  significance  as  showing  a  worse  state 
of  affairs  than  that  disclosed  by  the  actual  statistics  is  then 
brought  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  from  birth  the  proportion  whose  par- 
ents were  cousins  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  when  all  the 
deaf  is  considered,  11.8  per  cent  of  the  deaf  from  birth  being 
the  children  of  cousins  and  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  deaf. 

That  would  be  the  true  percentage  on  the  usual  assumption 
that  the  ratios  in  "  not  stated  "  cases  are  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  cases  stated,  but  in  the  present  instance  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  may  be  different. 

Some  people  are  sensitive  to  questions  concerning  consan- 
guinity in  marriage,  especially  where  defective  offspring  have 
appeared,  and  in  such  cases  non-reply  would  be  an  easy  way 
of  evading  the  question.  It  may  be  possible  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  having  parents  cousins  may  be  larger  among  the  "  not 
stated  "  than  the  stated  cases.  However  this  may  be,  and  what- 
ever interpretation  be  put  upon  cases  of  non-reply,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  true  percentages,  both  in  the  case  of  parents  cousins  and 
parents  not  cousins,  are  greater  than  those  noted  in  the  tables, 
for  the  reason  already  given,  viz.,  that  these  percentages  are 
based  upon  totals  that  include  the  "  not  stated  "  cases. 

The  question  of  deaf  relatives  is  as  important  as  that  of 
blind  relatives,  and  the  statistics  are  quite  as  striking. 

Deaf  relatives.  Out  of  a  total  of  89,287  deaf,  29,716,  or  33.3 
per  cent,  had  deaf  relatives;  50,765,  or  56.8  per  cent,  had  not; 
and  in  8,806,  or  9.9  per  cent,  the  question  relating  to  deaf  rela- 
tives remained  unanswered  (Table  3).     It  thus  appears  that  one- 
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third  of  the  deaf  population  of  the  United  States  have  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  deaf. 

Where  only  one  member  of  the  family  is  deaf,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  any  predisposition  toward  deafness  in  the  individual 
considered;  sporadic  deafness  may  be  purely  adventitious  and 
accidental.  But  where  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family 
are  deaf,  it  is  a  little  less  likely  that  the  deafness  is  accidental. 
It  is  more  probable  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases  heredity 
has  played  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  deafness;  in  which 
case  we  should  look  up  to  the  common  ancestor  of  the  deaf 
persons  for  the  initiating  cause. 

Dr.  Bell  argues  that  the  only  reason  for  the  great  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  deaf  relatives  of  the  deaf  must  be  heredity, 
and  his  argument  is  interesting  as  exemplifying  a  phase  of 
the  important  problem  of  the  transmission  of  individual 
peculiarities. 

Where  a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a  family,  it 
may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspected  until  some  serious  illness  at- 
tacks a  member  of  the  family,  when  the  weak  spot  is  revealed  and 
deafness  is  produced.  We  are  not  all  built  like  that  wonderful 
one-horse  shay  that  was  so  perfectly  made  in  all  its  parts  that 
when  at  last  it  broke  down  it  crumbled  into  dust.  When  an  acci- 
dent occurs  it  is  the  weak  part  that  gives  way,  and  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  damage  to  the  accident  alone  and 
ignore  the  weakness  of  the  part;  both  undoubtedly  are  con- 
tributing causes. 

In  the  case  then  of  a  deaf  person  having  deaf  relatives  the 
assigned  cause  of  deafness  may  not  be  the  only  cause  involved, 
or  indeed  the  true  cause  at  all.  It  may  be  the  cause  simply  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  or  a  spark  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gunpowder  magazine;  hereditary  influences  may 
be  involved. 

The  considerations  involved  in  the  proper  discussion  of 
these  statistics  concern  very  closely  the  principles  of  heredity 
as  they  are  now  understood  in  biology.  While  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  acquired  characteristics  are  transmitted  to  off- 
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Spring,  there  are  no  records  of  any  such  transmission  sup- 
ported by  scientific  evidence.  It  is  usual  to  hear  it  said  that 
it  is  only  natural  that  such  or  such  a  person  is  suffering 
from  stomach  trouble  or  heart  disease  since  his  father  or 
mother  suffered  from  the  same  affection.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  rule  in  human  events.  Of  course  when  there  is  question 
of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  of  certain  de- 
finite types  which  are  due  to  injuries  or  surgical  treatment, 
then  the  absurdity  of  such  an  expression  is  at  once  recognized. 
No  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  considering  that,  because  the 
father  of  a  child  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  therefore  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  child  should  be  born  with  all  its  limbs  com- 
plete. On  the  contrary,  if  from  a  parent  maimed  in  some  way 
by  accident  a  child  should  be  born  having  the  corresponding 
deformity,  it  would  be  considered  a  great  wonder,  though  it 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence,  and  the  condition 
of  the  ancestor  in  the  previous  generation  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  defect. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  family  characteristics  are 
transmitted,  it  is  not  because  they  have  existed  in  one  gen- 
eration, but  because  they  are  somehow  ingrained  in  the  race. 
We  do  not  know  when  they  began  to  be  the  subject  of  in- 
heritance, for  they  have  probably  existed  for  many  gener- 
ations. They  had  a  beginning,  but  this  may  be  back  many 
centuries ;  and  of  the  mode  of  their  origin  biology  knows  next 
to  nothing.  Some  of  what  would  be  called  minor  peculiarities 
can  be  traced  all  through  our  modern  history.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  certain  heaviness  of  the  lower  lip  which  is  very 
characteristic  and  which  has  existed  in  many  members  of  the 
Hapsburg  family,  for  every  generation  since  the  family  has 
been  known  in  history.  The  present  King  of  Spain  has  the 
feature  in  typical  form.  The  earliest  ancestor  in  whom  it  was 
known  to  have  occurred  was  the  famous  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg, the  emperor  of  Germany  and  founder  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  which  still  rules  in  Austria.  How  many  ancestors 
of  his  had  the  same  feature  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
He  reigned  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Occasionally  pathological  conditions  may  get  into  the  family 
strain  and  be  transmitted.  This  is  not  by  any  means  so  com- 
mon as  used  to  be  thought.  A  generation  ago  it  was  gener- 
ally considered  by  physicians  that  tuberculosis  or  consumption 
was  hereditary.  This  is  now  known  not  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  still  many  physicians  who  think  that  a  tendency  to  tuber- 
culosis is  transmitted,  but  even  they  are  growing  fewer  every 
day.  The  only  thing  that  surely  is  transmitted  is  a  tendency 
for  patients  to  be  lighter  in  weight  than  normal,  and  such  in- 
dividuals for  some  as  yet  not  well  understood  reasons  readily 
become  victims  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Tuberculosis  is,  how- 
ever, an  infectious  disease  somewhat  mildly  contagious,  and 
the  deaths  it  causes  in  families  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  af- 
fection is  communicated. 

There  are  certain  diseases,  nevertheless,  that  are  the  subject 
of  hereditary  influence.  They  are  mainly  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  One  of  the  best  known  examples  is  Hunting- 
don's chorea,  the  first  cases  of  which  were  described  by  Ameri- 
can physicians.  The  Huntingdons  were  physicians  for  four 
generations  on  Long  Island,  and  each  member  of  the  family 
had  a  chance  to  study  certain  cases  of  a  nervous  afTection 
which  occurred  in  the  families  of  their  neighborhood.  They 
were  able  to  trace  this  affection  through  five  generations. 
Examples  of  the  disease  have  now  been  described  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  main  feature  of  the  malady  is  an 
inability  to  use  the  limbs  properly.  The  basis  for  the  dis- 
ease has  been  found  in  certain  defects  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  the  cerebellum.  Here  is  an  evident  case  of  the  in- 
heritance of  a  disease.  Somehow  it  has  got  into  the  family 
strain.  Certain  other  nervous  defects  are  also  transmitted. 
Besides,  certain  anomalies  of  the  muscular  system  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  successive  generations  of  the  same  family 
and  are  the  subject  of  inheritance.  Most  of  the  so-called 
muscular  atrophies  are  of  this  kind  and  may  be  traced  through 
many  generations.  Sometimes  there  will  only  be  a  family  de- 
fect in  one  or  two  muscles,  and  yet  this  can  be  found  to  occur 
in  generation  after  generation. 
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The  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  defective  vision  and  com- 
plete or  at  least  partial  deafness  in  the  children  of  cousin- 
parents  only  emphasizes  the  possibility  and  even  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  marked  mental  peculiarities  in  such  chil- 
dren; not  that  the  mental  peculiarities  are  directly  the  subject 
of  inheritance,  but  that,  as  is  well  known,  peculiarities  of  dis- 
position and  even  of  character  are  dependent  to  no  little  ex- 
tent on  the  physical  basis  of  the  mind,  the  nerve  structures  of 
the  brain.  If  the  brain  is  cramped  for  room  and  does  not 
develop,  as  in  certain  idiots  because  of  the  premature  union 
of  the  bones  that  make  up  the  skull,  then  the  intellectual  life 
is  necessarily  very  limited.  Developing  tumors  and  accidents 
to  the  brain  often  cause  changes  in  disposition.  Tumors  in 
a  particular  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  are  said  by  German 
neurologists  to  cause  a  tendency  to  make  little  jokes,  puns, 
and  the  like, — a  symptom  which  is  looked  for  in  these  cases 
and  is  called  Witzelsucht.  Under  these  circumstances  differ- 
ences in  brain  tissue  may  easily  account  for  mental  peculiari- 
ties, at  least  to  a  great  degree. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  if  the  child  has  its  father's 
or  mother's  nose  or  mouth  or  special  conformation  of  the  eyes 
or  ears,  it  will  also  have  the  parental  peculiarities  in  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain.  These  do  not  absolutely  determine 
character,  but  they  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  that  all  men  have 
equal  souls,  but  differ  in  the  bodies  that  have  been  given  them 
by  their  parents.  These  create  the  individual  peculiarities 
which  are  so  striking  in  human  beings.  Certainly,  this  teach- 
ing is  more  in  agreement  with  what  is  known  at  the  present 
time  about  hereditary  tendencies  than  any  other. 

In  case  of  the  marriage  of  relatives,  then,  whose  mental 
peculiarities  are  strongly  emphasized,  these  are  likely  to  be  still 
further  exaggerated  in  their  offspring.  Fortunately,  it  is  al- 
most a  rule  that  people  like  in  other  people  the  qualities  that 
they  have  not  themselves.  We  condone  certain  faults  with 
which  we  have  not  been  over-familiarized  much  more  easily 
than  we  condone  those  which  have  been  sources  of  annoyance 
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for  many  years  as  the  result  of  our  own  characters  and  those 
of  our  near  relatives.  This  tendency  in  people  of  contrasting 
dispositions  to  care  for  one  another,  has  been  considered  as 
a  result  of  intellectual  preferences  rather  than  of  any  natural 
law  in  the  matter.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  danger 
of  emphasizing  certain  peculiarities  by  reproduction  it  becomes 
clear,  however,  that  this  law  of  liking  contrast  is  founded  on 
nature  itself,  and  is  meant  to  protect  the  race  from  certain 
fatal  peculiarities. 

The  more  contrast  there  is  in  the  physical  nature  of  human 
beings,  always  within  certain  limits  (because  extremes  such 
as  giants  and  pigmies  in  size  are  almost  always  sure  to  be 
abnormal),  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  the  reproduction 
of  healthy  families.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  has 
been  gathered  together,  by  special  opportunities,  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  different  peoples,  the  coming  race  is  almost  sure 
to  be  of  higher  grade  than  the  original  stock  because  of  this 
fact.  Already  the  progressive,  enterprising  generations  of 
Americans  have  demonstrated  this.  It  would  seem  to  be  im- 
portant to  encourage  the  marriage  of  individuals  from  differ- 
ent races,  and  in  no  place  would  this  be  more  possible  than 
among  the  Catholic  poor.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency sometimes  to  discourage  such  marriages,  and  have  peo- 
ple marry  among  their  own.  Unless  there  are  very  strong 
moral  reasons,  however,  for  acting  thus  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Children  of  the  best  mental  development,  of  the  great- 
est acuity  of  sense  perception,  of  the  best  control  over  their 
muscles  as  well  as  their  sensitive  faculties,  are  the  product  of 
parents  whose  origin  is  as  far  distant  as  possible  in  every  way 
from  one  another. 

In  this  matter  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  health  of  the  particular  individual  parent  as  that  of  the 
race  that  is  important.  Occasionally  there  is  a  strong  healthy 
individual  born  of  a  weakened  family  stock,  yet  liable  to  trans- 
mit the  peculiarities  of  the  family  tree  rather  than  his  own 
vigorous  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand^  a  weaker  in- 
dividual of  good  family  stock  will  nearly  always  prove  under 
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favorable  circumstances  a  progenitor  of  a  healthy  generation. 
Of  course  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  such  disturbances  of 
health  and  constitution  as  actually  weaken  the  individual  by 
causing  all  the  tissues  to  be  in  a  condition  of  lower  vitality  and 
affecting,  therefore,  also  the  reproductive  tissues  and  processes. 
It  is  because  of  this  latter  tendency  that  certain  bad  habits, 
such  as  the  alcoholic  or  various  drug-taking  weaknesses,  seem 
to  be  transmitted. 

With  all  these  possibilities  of  faulty  inheritance  the  utter 
foolishness,  amounting  almost  to  criminality,  of  those  who  add 
to  the  risk  already  existing  of  children  being  defective,  can- 
not be  too  severely  condemned.  The  legislators  who  have  seen 
fit  to  declare  such  marriages  invalid  are  eminently  justified 
by  the  consideration  of  these  statistics.  The  subject  deserves 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  health  of  generations  to  come,  and  it  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  the  widespread  diffusion  of  definite  knowledge 
such  as  is  here  provided  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  great  good. 
Young  folks  should  be  taught  something  about  these  dangers 
at  the  time  when  in  their  instruction  in  Catechism  the  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  matrimony  are  being  discussed.  There 
is  no  need  of  exaggerating  the  dangers  a  single  bit,  and  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  point  out  what  is  now  known  to  be  the 
actual  result  of  cousin-marriages. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  risk  of  there  being 
defective  children  does  not  cease  abruptly  with  first  cousins. 
There  is  considerable  less  liability  of  such  unfortunate  conse- 
quences in  the  marriages  of  second  cousins,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  there  still  remains  a  considerable  degree  more 
of  danger  that  defective  children  shall  occur  in  such  marriages 
than  in  those  in  which  the  parents  are  not  at  all  related  but 
come  from  entirely  different  family  stocks.  What  is  known 
of  the  dangers  of  heredity  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  less 
there  is  of  intermarriage  among  people  who  are  much  alike  to 
one  another,  the  greater  is  the  liability  of  defects  in  the  in- 
heritance of  each  being  exaggerated  in  the  direction  that  makes 
for   serious   consequences   to   the   offspring.       Intermarriage 
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among  little  groups  of  families  that  have  been  closely  in 
touch  with  one  another  for  a  long  time  is  almost  sure,  especi- 
ally with  the  added  strain  of  our  modern  strenuous  life,  to 
produce  degenerate  offspring.  Although  originally  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  carne  from  different  stocks,  intermarriage 
for  many  centuries  has  so  assimilated  them  that  now  they  have 
much  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  defective  descendants. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  in  any  other  group  that  tries  to 
perpetuate  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  is  nature's 
method  of  disposing  of  the  monopoly  of  any  kind.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  hint  that  the  encouragement  of  marriages  among 
foreign-born  Catholics  of  different  countries  and  their  descen- 
dants, which  is  now,  as  we  have  said,  often  not  looked  upon 
with  favor,  may  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  not 
only  in  uniting  Catholics  more  than  at  present,  but  also  in 
producing  healthy  generations  of  Catholics  for  centuries  to 
come. 

James  J.  Walsh. 
New  York  City. 


PASTORES  BETHLEHEMITAE 
CUNABTJLIS  PUERI  lESU  PIE  ADVOLUTI. 

NASCITUR  lesus,  et  inhospitales 
Bethlehae  mures  Puer  experitur; 
cogitur  Mater  gelido  sub  antro 

edere  Prolem. 

Quem  tamen  dites  repulere  duris 
incolae  verbis,  inopes  salutant 
rure  Pastores,  pia  ferre  secum 

munera  laeti. 

Scirpeas  cunas  dat  Aser,  Manasses 
vellus  agninum,  tumidumque  plumis 
Martha  cervical ;  Sara  culcitellam 

linaque  donat. 
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Advehit  Ruben,  focus  ut  calescat, 
ligna  losepho;  duodena  Matri 
ova  fert  Esther ;  Lia  mel  ministrat, 

Evaque  poma. 

Porrigit  panes  Simeon  recentes, 
Anna  lac  pressum  fluidumque ;  f asce 
Issachar  ^  feni,  gerulum  Mariae, 

pascit  asellum. 

Mox  et  auditum  melos  Angelorum 
rusticus  tentat  chorus  aemulari; 
fistulas  promunt,  resonoque  mulcent 
aera  cantu. 

Gloriam  Regis  superum,  bonamque 
concinunt  pacem,  Styge  quae  subacta 
regnat  in  terris,  oriente  pacis 

principe,  lesu. 

Suave  dum  carmen  modulantur,  Infans, 

lene  subridens,  roseis  labellis 

Hal  sonat  festum,  tenerisque  gaudet 

plaudere  palmis. 

Palmulas  certat  chorus  osculari; 
tum  fluunt  dulces  lacrimae,  simulque 
voce  concordi  novus  hie  Puello 

funditur  hymnus 

"  O  Deum  cunis  eguisse  visum ! 
Nosque  felices !  quibus  haec  renidet 
blanda  maiestas,  veterum  nee  uni 

prodita  patrum. 

"  Ergone  his  fas  est  oculis  tueri, 
quem  sacri  vates,  Hominem  Deumque, 
tamdiu  vanis  cupiere  votis 

cernere  coram? 

^Issachar,  asinus  fortis.     (Gen.  49:  14.) 
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"  Quas  Deo  grates  referemus,  aucti 
copia  tanta^  miseri,  bonorum? 
Ah !  Deus,  quidquid  sumus  et  valemus, 
munus  habeto. 

"  Dive  Rex,  unus  dominare  nobis ; 
namque  te  regem  colimus  patremque; 
omne  tu  nostrum  decus,  atque  mentis 
una  cupido. 

"  Serviat  tellus  tibi  cuncta,  cui  tu 
natus  es,  priscum  scelus  ut  piares; 
lingua  te  quaevis  celebret,  voluntas 

ardeat  omnis." — 

9ic  :|c  9|e  *  * 

Quis  mihi  vestros,  ovium  Magistri, 
afflet  in  lesum  pietatis  ignes  ? 
Flammeus  per  te,  Puer  alme,  reddar ; 
flammeus  in  te ! 

F.  X.  Reuss,  C.  SS.  R. 
Rome,  Italy. 
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POPULAR  customs  contain  the  germ  of  history;  and  how- 
ever rude  and  uncouth  they  may  be,  if  v^e  look  beneath 
the  surface,  we  find  curious  and  interesting  stories  of  anti- 
quarian lore  which  will  repay  the  labor  of  the  explorer. 
Popular  customs  are  a  heritage  which  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us  from  a  remote  past,  and  it  is  for  us  to  hand  down  that 
heritage  to  future  generations. 

The  Poets  on  Christmas. 
All  the  old  English  poets  sing  in  praise  of  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saviour's  birth,  which,  according  to  Herrick,  "  sees 
December  turned  to  May,"  and  makes  "  the  chilling  winter's 
morn  smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn."  Sir  Water  Scott  be- 
wails the  decline  of  the  ancient  modes  of  celebrating  the 
festival,  and  says : 
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England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Excepting  Milton,  not  one  of  the  English  poets  is,  probably, 
equal  to  Tennyson  as  a  Christmas  poet.  Scott  is  human  and 
social  as  he  lingers  on  the  joy,  love,  and  gratitude  which 
animate  faithful  hearts,  and  enable  them  to  realize  anew  the 
Angelic  message 

That  to  cottage  and  the  crown 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

Who  that  has  been  in  the  country  at  Christmastime,  where, 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  right  quarter,  has  not  heard  the 
peal  of  bells  from  the  neighboring  village  churches,  as  the 
breeze  wafted  their  sweet  sounds  o'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  wood- 
land and  meadow!  The  clang  of  these  chimes  still  ring  in 
my  ear  as  I  write,  and  the  eyes  moisten  at  the  memory : 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

The  Christmas-bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Tennyson,  it  is  true,  heard  four  (I  suppose,  in  his  Lincoln- 
shire home),  and  what  did  they  say  to  him? 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate  and  now  increase, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind. 

Nor  have  our  modern  women  poets  been  lacking  in  their 
tribute  to  Christmas.     Christina  Rossetti  sings: 

Love  came  down  at  Christmas, 

Love  all  lovely.  Love  Divine; 
Love  was  born  at  Christmas, 

Star  and  angel  gave  the  sign. 

Love  shall  be  our  token. 

Love  be  yours  and  love  be  mine. 
Love  to  God  and  all  men, 

Love  for  plea  and  gift  and  sign. 
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Mrs.  Hemans  well  expresses  the  true  Christmas  sentiment: 

Oh!  Christmas!  welcome  to  thy  hallowed  reign, 
And  all  the  social  virtues  in  thy  train ; 
Compassion  listening,  and  the  tale  of  grief, 
Who  seeks  the  child  of  sorrow  with  relief, 
And  every  muse  with  animating  glee, 
Congenial  mirth  and  cordial  sympathy. 

Eliza  Cook  strikes  much  the  same  note: 

King  Christmas  strode  on  his  slippers  of  glass, 
With  a  grasp  and  a  word  for  each  one  that  might  pass ; 
His  blessing  was  kind,  though  his  greeting  was  bold, 
And  his  plain  carol-ditty  he  lustily  trolled : 

Roast  the  ox,  and  drain  the  butt; 

Let  no  human  heart  be  shut; 

Let  "  Goodwill "  be  reigning  still. 

And  the  castle  help  the  hut. 

Room  for  me!  room  for  me! 

High-  or  low-born  though  ye  be, 

On  new-born  cry,  and  dying  prayer,  ' 

Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

It  is  sometimes  absurdly  said  that  Charles  Dickens  in- 
vented Christmas.  Who  that  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
wealth  of  tender  love  and  loving  observance  with  which  the 
ages  of  Faith  surrounded  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  could 
mistake  the  Dickensian  aroma  of  lemons  and  good  humor  for 
the  real  joy  of  Christmas?  Dickens,  to  do  him  justice,  popu- 
larized human  kindness  and  compassion ;  and,  while  the  gigan- 
tic problem  of  the  workless  sits  at  the  doorstep  of  Christian 
society,  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  "  whole  world 
kin  "  in  the  birthday  of  the  world's  Redeemer  cries  to  all  that 
is  human  and  Christ-like  in  us  for  its  solution.  Christmas 
binds  Christian  men  together  in  common  sentiment,  if  not  yet 
in  common  adoration,  more  now  than  it  has  done  at  any  time 
since  the  Reformation.  The  churlish  refusal  of  Puritanism 
to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  which 
the  Long  Parliament  actually  appointed  as  a  fast-day,  has 
slowly  yielded  to  a  better  feeling,  and  in  this  matter  at  least 
Dissent  and  Protestantism  must  perforce  say  to  Catholicism 
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and  the  Church  "  Vicisti !"  The  social  observance  of  Christ- 
mas is  now  practically  universal.  And  the  higher  signifi- 
cance of  the  sacred  season  is  also  gaining  ground,  as  one  by- 
one  hard  Protestant  doors  open,  for  men  to  v^orship  the  new- 
born King.  To  leave  "Adeste,  fideles  "  to  the  Church  is  to 
abandon  to  her,  just  when  men's  affections  are  most  impres- 
sionable, the  whole  spiritual  influence  of  the  time.  This  is 
beginning  to  be  seen.  It  is  seen  also  that,  since  the  secular 
observance  of  Yule-tide  has  taken  fast  hold  upon  the  English- 
speaking  nation's  habits,  it  must  be  hedged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  religious  associations,  if  it  is  not  to  be  claimed 
entirely  by  the  world. 

Christmas  Eve. 
the  midnight  mass. 
Hunt,  in  his  Romances  of  the  West  of  England  (published 
in  1 871)  says  that  in  Cornwall,  in  former  days,  the  small 
people,  or  the  "  spiggans,"  would  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  tin  mines,  and  have  a  midnight  Mass.  And  that  the 
Yule-log  was  designated  the  "  mock  "  in  that  county. 

THE  CANDLE  DANCE. 

Miss  Courtney,  in  her  Cornish  Customs  ^  states  that  in  the 
remote  districts  of  Cornwall  the  children  would  dance  around 
painted  lighted-candles  placed  in  a  box  of  sand  on  Christmas. 
Church  towers,  too,  were  illuminated  on  this  night,  the  towers 
being  rendered  brilliant  by  beacon-lights. 

Speaking  of  candles,  reminds  the  writer  of  curious  auction 
customs  in  which  candles  play  a  prominent  part.  We  might 
term  them  "  candle  sales."  At  Aldermaston,  in  Berkshire, 
the  curious  custom  prevails  of  letting  land  by  means  of  a 
lighted  candle.  The  villagers  assemble  in  the  schoolroom  on 
the  occasion  of  the  letting  of  the  ''  Church  acre," — a  piece  of 
meadow-land  bequeathed  some  centuries  ago  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  for  the  expenses  of  the  church.  The  custom 
of  letting  the  land  is  as  follows :  a  candle  is  lighted,  and  one 

1  Folk-Lore  Journal,  1886. 
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inch  below  the  flame  is  duly  measured  off,  at  which  point  a 
pin  is  inserted.  The  bidding  then  commences,  and  continues 
till  the  inch  of  candle  is  consumed  and  the  pin  drops  out. 
Every  three  years  this  ancient  ceremony  is  performed,  and  it 
is  a  relic  of  selling  by  candle  which  was  once  prevalent  in 
England.  But  Aldermaston  is  not  the  only  village  where  this 
ancient  usage  still  lingers.  At  Tatworth,  near  Chard,  in 
Somerset,  a  sale  by  lighted  candle  takes  place  every  year.  At 
Chedzoy,  also  in  Somerset,  the  "  Church  acre  "  is  let  every 
twenty-one  years  by  this  means.  The  land  belonging  to  the 
parish  charities  in  the  village  of  Corby,  near  Kettering,  in 
Northamptonshire,  is  let  every  eight  years  by  the  sale  of 
candle.  Also  at  Warton,  near  Polesworth,  in  Warwickshire, 
a  county  where  old  customs  die  hard,  the  grazing-rights  upon 
the  roadside  and  on  the  common  lands,  have  been  annually  let" 
by  the  same  means.  This  custom  has  been  observed  since 
the  time  of  George  III,  when  an  old  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  directing  that  the  herbage  should  be  sold  by  candle- 
light, and  that  the  last  bidder  when  the  flame  had  burned  itself 
out  should  be  the  purchaser.  The  surveyor  presides  at  the 
auction,  and  produces  an  old  book  containing  the  record  of  the 
annual  letting  sjnce  the  year  181 5.  The  candle  is  then  cut 
into  five  equal  portions,  about  one-half  inch  high,  one  for  each 
lot. 

In  Devonshire,  the  "Ashton  Faggot "  is  burned  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  The  faggot  is  composed  entirely  of  ash  timber,  and 
the  separate  sticks  are  securely  bound  together  with  ash  bands. 
The  faggot  is  made  as  large  as  can  conveniently  be  burned  in 
the  fire-place,  or  rather  upon  the  floor,  grates  not  being  in  use. 
A  goodly  company  is  generally  assembled  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  games  and  amusements,  the  diversions  being  height- 
ened when  the  faggot  blazes  on  the  hearth,  as  a  quart  of  cider 
is  considered  due,  and  is  called  for  and  served,  upon  the  burst- 
ing of  every  hoop  or  band  round  the  faggot.  As  the  timber  is 
green  and  elastic,  each  band  generally  bursts  open  with  a  smart 
report  when  the  individual  stick  or  hoop  has  been  partially 
burned  through. 
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Christmas  Eve  Superstitions, 
i.  watching  the  animals. 

In  the  western  districts  of  Devon,  and  in  the  north  of 
Hampshire,  the  old  villagers  sit  up  till  midnight  on  Old  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  leaves  rustling  they  go 
to  the  nearest  cowshed  to  watch  the  animals  stand  up  and  lie 
down  on  their  other  side.  The  idea  of  thus  watching  the 
animals  arose  from  the  belief  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity,  oxen  knelt  in  their  stalls  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  rustling  of  the  leaves  is  connected  with  the  tradi- 
tion that  thorn-trees  blossom  at  midnight  to  commemorate 
the  Saviour's  birth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  same  beliefs  are 
current  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stonyhurst. 

Cornish  folks  also  believe  that  sheep  turn  to  the  east  and  bow 
their  heads  on  Old  Christmas  night  in  memory  of  the  sheep 
belonging  to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  who  saw  the  angelic 
host  and  heard  the  heavenly  music. 

There  is  an  old  Yorkshire  custom  of  watching  the  bee- 
hives on  the  new  and  old  Christmas  eve.  This  was  done 
at  midnight  to  determine  upon  the  right  date  (old  or  new 
style)  for  Christmas  from  the  humming  noise  it  was  supposed 
the  bees  would  make  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's 
Nativity. 

II.    WASSAILING  ORCHARDS. 

This  was  a  generally-observed  custom  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts.  The  farmer  with 
his  family  and  friends,  after  partaking  of  hot  cakes  and  cider 
(the  cakes  being  dipped  in  the  cider  previous  to  being  eaten) 
proceeded  to  the  orchard,  bearing  the  hot  cakes  and  cider  as 
an  offering  to  the  trees.  The  cider  was  poured  over  the  roots 
and  the  cakes  hung  on  the  branches.  Sometimes  the  libation 
was  poured  over  only  the  principal  apple-tree,  and  the  cake 
formally  deposited  on  the  fork  of  the  tree.  In  Norfolk  spiced 
ale  was  used.  And  in  some  places  it  was  the  custom  to  fire 
a  salute  under  the   apple-trees.      The   rimes   used   on   these 
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occasions  varied  in  different  districts.     In  the  New  Forest 
(Hampshire)  the  following  lines  were  sung: 

Apples  and  pears  with  right  good  corn, 
Come  in  plenty  to  every  one; 
Eat  and  drink  good  cake  and  hot  ale, 
Give  earth  to  drink  and  she'll  not  fail. 

In  Surrey,  the  rime  runs  thus: 

Here  stands  a  good  apple-tree, 
Stand  fast  at  root, 
Bear  well  at  top ; 
Every  little  twig 
Bear  an  apple  big: 
Every  little  bough 
Bear  an  apple  now; 
Hats  full!  caps  full! 
Threescore  sacks  full ! 
Hullo,  boys !  hullo ! 

III.    THE  DEVIL^S   KNELL. 

A  very  interesting  custom  prevails  near  Dewsbury,  in  York- 
shire. On  Christmas  Eve,  as  soon  as  the  last  stroke  of  twelve 
o'clock  has  sounded,  the  age  of  the  year — e.  g.,  1907 — is 
tolled,  as  on  the  death  of  a  person.  It  is  called  the  "  Devil's 
Knell,"  or  the  "  Old  Lad's  Passing-Bell."  The  moral  of  the 
custom  is  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born. 

Christmas  Day. 

The  first  sound  to  greet  the  ear  on  Christmas  morn  was, 
usually,  that  of  the  old  Watchman  (or  "  Charlie'')  or  of  the 
local  Bellman,  who  went  round  ringing  his  bell,  and  singing 
the  following  doggerel,  first  saying  "  Good  morning,  masters 
and  mistresses  all,  I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  " : 

Arise,  mistress,  arise, 

And  make  your  tarts  and  pies, 

And  let  your  maids  lie  still ; 
For  if  they  should  rise  and  spoil  your  pies 

You'd  take  it  very  ill. 
Whilst  you  are  sleeping  in  your  bed, 
I  the  cold  wintry  nights  must  t/ead. 

Past  twelve  o'clock.     Ehe! 
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It  was  the  custom  to  allow  maid-servants  to  lie  a-bed  longer 
on  Christmas  morning,  and  for  the  mistress  and  daughters  of 
the  house  to  attend  to  the  first  domestic  duties  of  the  day 
themselves.  The  writer  remembers  hearing  the  bellman  on 
a  Christmas  morning  in  1885  (or  1886)  at  Dursley,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 

The  "  PULGEN  "  AND  "  OlEL  VeRRY." 

The  former  refers  to  Wales,  the  latter  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Both  agree  in  so  many  points  as  to  appear  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  have  a  strong  suggestion  of  being  a  Protestant  relic 
and  a  debasement  of  the  Catholic  midnight  Mass.  In  the  Isle 
of  Man,  it  was  customary,  very  early  on  Christmas  morning, 
for  the  people  to  flock  to  the  churches  bearing  the  largest 
candle  they  could  procure.  The  churches  were  decorated  with 
holly,  and  the  service  (held  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativ- 
ity) called  "  Oiel  Verry."  In  Wales  the  people  used  to  as- 
semble in  church  as  early  as  3  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  after  prayers  and  a  sermon,  continued  singing  psalms, 
hymns  or  carols,  with  great  devotion,  till  it  was  daylight. 
Candles  were  a  prominent  feature  of  this  service,  being  of  un- 
usual size  and  make,  and  placed  all  around  the  building  and 
lighted.  Even  the  Nonconformists  observe  this  service  and 
custom  in  their  chapels,  though  at  six  o'clock  now  instead  of 
three.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Pulgen  "  means  the  "  crowing 
of  the  cock,"  and  that  it  was  a  general  belief  among  the 
superstitious  that  instantly 

At  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea,  or  fire,  in  earth,  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant,  and  erring  spirit,  hies 
To  his  confine. 

During  Christmastime  the  cock  was  supposed  to  exert  his 
power  throughout  the  night. 

Curious  Tenures  Connected  with  Christmas. 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  the  Lord  Percy  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  manor  of  Leconfield,  in  the  East  of  Yorkshire, 
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on  condition  that  he  proceeded  every  Christmas  Day  to  Skel- 
ton  Castle,  escorted  the  Lady  of  that  stronghold  to  chapel  to 
attend  Mass,  and  then  returned  and  dined  with  her. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  held  Hoke  Norton  by  the  service 
of  carving  the  King's  Christmas-dinner.  And  she  was  allowed 
to  carry  away  the  carving-knife. 

We  gather  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  that  the  manor  of 
Hawarden  was  formerly  "  held  of  the  King  in  capite  by 
Robert  de  Montrault,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  being  Steward  of 
the  County  of  Chester,"  viz.  by  the  service  of  setting  down  the 
first  dish  before  the  Earl  of  Chester,  at  Chester,  on  Christmas 
Day. 

In  Hutchins'  History  of  Dorsetshire,  it  is  stated  that  the 
family  of  Erles  held  the  manor  of  Parva  Somerton  (or  Somer- 
ton  Erleigh),  by  the  service  of  pouring  water  on  the  King's 
hands  at  Easter  or  at  Christmas. 

Christmas  Gifts, 
the  christmas  book. 
The  custom  of  presenting  gifts  at  this  season  of  the  year  was 
so  general  that  people  used  to  keep  an  account  of  the  Christ- 
mas presents  they  had  received,  in  what  was  called  the  "  Christ- 
mas Book."  The  day  after  Christmas  is  still  known  as  "  Box- 
ing Day,"  and  is  so  called  from  the  "  Christmas  Boxes  "  which 
used  to  be  in  circulation  at  that  time.  In  the  British  Museum 
are  specimens  of  "  Thrift  Boxes  " — small  and  wide  bottles 
with  imitation  stoppers,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  height,  of 
thin  clay,  the  upper  part  covered  with  a  green  glaze.  On  one 
side  is  a  slit  for  the  introduction  of  money,  and  as  the  small 
presents  were  collected  at  Christmas  in  these  money-pots,  they 
were  called  "  Christmas  Boxes."  Thus  these  boxes  gave  the 
name  to  the  present  itself,  and  to  the  day  when  these  gifts 
were  commonly  made.  As  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  as  being  in  itself  a  time  when,  from 
the  Great  Gift  then  communicated  by  God  to  man,  all  associa- 
tions call  to  peace  and  friendship,  so  the  season  of  Christmas 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  associated  with  the  mutual 
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giving  of  presents  and  the  interchange  of  cordial  wishes.  This 
was  a  custom,  also,  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Romans,  who 
on  the  Kalends  of  January  offered  to  the  emperor,  or  to  their 
patrons,  presents  called  strenae.  The  name  is  still  kept  up  in 
the  French  etrennes.  Christmas  "  Gift  Books  "  are  exten- 
sively published  now.  The  first  announcement  of  such  a  book 
appeared  in  the  General  Advertiser  of  9  January,  1750;  and 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry,  at  the  "  Bible  and  Sun  " 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  It  was  called  "  Nurse  Truelove's 
Christmas  Box ;  or.  The  Golden  Plaything  for  Little  Children, 
by  which  they  may  learn  the  letters  as  soon  as  they  can  speak, 
and  know  how  to  behave  so  as  to  make  everybody  love  them." 
The  sending  of  Christmas  cards  is  a  very  popular  custom 
which  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  But  it  is  of  modern  growth, 
the  first  English  Christmas  card  being  issued  from  Sum- 
merly's  Home  Treasury  Office,  12  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
in  1846.  The  design  was  drawn  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  A.,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.  C.  B.  It  represented 
a  merry  family  party  gathered  round  a  table  quafiing  generous 
drafts  of  wine.  The  sale  of  1,000  copies  of  this  card  was  then 
considered  a  large  circulation. 

Christmas  Carols. 

Carol-singing  is  very  general  in  England,  but  few  old  carols 
are  now  sung.  "  Good  King  Wenceslas,"  and  other  modern 
carols  or  hymns,  have  supplanted  the  ancient  traditional  ones. 
The  singing  of  carols,  at  Christmas-time,  is  a  memorial  of 
the  hymn  sung  by  the  Angels  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem. 
The  Christmas  Carol  (said  to  be  derived  from  cantare — to 
sing,  and  rola — an  interjection  of  joy)  is  of  ancient  date. 
The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  the  first  Christmas  Carol.  In  the 
Early  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  bishops  were  accus- 
tomed to  sing  these  sacred  canticles  among  their  clergy.  The 
oldest  printed  collections  of  Christmas  Carols,  in  England,  are 
those  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1521;  and  of  Kele,  soon  after. 
Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  notices  a  license 
granted  in  1562  to  John  Tysdale  for  printing  "certayne  goodly 
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carowles  to  be  songe  to  the  glory  of  God ;"  and  again,  "  Cres- 
tenmas  carowles  auctorisshed  by  my  lord  of  London."  The 
Cornish  folk  have  always  been  famous  for  their  carols.  And 
some  of  the  tunes  of  the  modern  Cornish  carol-singers  are  very 
old.  In  Worcestershire,  the  carol  singers  generally  end  their 
songs  with: 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year, 
Pocket  full  of  money,  cellar  full  of  beer, 
Good  fat  pig  to  last  you  all  the  year. 

In  Cambridgeshire  (Duxford)  the  favorite  carol  is  the  ancient 
one: 

God  bless  you,  merry  gentlemen. 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  remember  Christ  our  Saviour 

Was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 

"  Waits  "  are  musicians  who  play  nightly  several  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  terminating  their  perambulations  generally  on 
Christmas  Eve.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  term  "  Waits  " 
denoted,  originally,  musical  instruments,  a  particular  kind  of 
music,  or  the  musicians  who  played  under  certain  special  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  evidence  in  support  of  all  these  views. 
At  one  time,  the  name  "  Waits  "  was  given  to  minstrels  at- 
tached to  the  king's  court,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the 
streets  at  night  and  proclaim  the  hour,  something  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  watchmen  (or  "  Charlies  ")  were  wont 
to  do  in  London  before  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force.  Down  to  the  year  1820,  the  "  Waits  "  had  a 
certain  degree  of  official  recognition  in  the  cities  of  West- 
minster and  London.  In  London  the  post  was  purchased; 
in  Westminster,  it  was  an  appointment  under  the  control  of 
the  High  Constable  and  the  Court  of  Burgesses. 

But  these  very  "  Waits,"  with  their  villainous  caterwauling, 
are  a  supreme  lesson  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  Christmas 
spirit.  The  mark  of  every  jester,  the  maintenance  of  the 
comic  paper,  the  despair  of  those  on  whom  they  dance  attend- 
ance,   nothing   has    been    able   to    extinguish   the    "  Waits." 
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Whether  they  yell  as  small  boys  in  villages,  or  as  more  ambi- 
tious "  troupes  "  in  towns,  these  peculiarly  Saxon  horrors  re- 
cur with  the  persistence  of  a  dotted  decimal  to  test  in  a  prac- 
tical fashion  the  reality  of  that  good-will  which  the  Angels  so 
joyously  proclaimed. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night. 

Yes!  clowns  in  harlequinades,  elaborate  pantomimes,  plum- 
puddings,  holly,  personal  gifts,  Christmas  "  boxes,"  holidays, 
indigestion,  and  all,  we  are  frankly  glad  to  welcome.  Better 
a  little  excess  of  sentimentality  than  an  iron  hardness  of 
heart;  better  an  exhausted  treasury  than  a  blind  eye  to  the 
wants  of  others;  better  a  slight  indigestion  than  not  a  slice 
of  turkey  nor  a  solitary  mince-pie. 

The  Wesley-bob. 

This  in  no  way  alludes  to  the  founder  of  a  distinguished  sect, 
nor  to  the  large  Nonconformist  body  that  bears  his  name.  The 
"  Wesley-bob  "  was,  in  various  parts,  indifferently  termed  the 
"  Wessel-bob,"  the  "  Vessel-box,"  the  "  Vessel-cup,"  and  the 
"  Wesley-box."  Evidently  a  corruption  of  "  Wassail."  The 
"  Wesley-bob "  was  made  of  holly  and  evergreens,  like  a 
bower,  and  enclosed  a  box,  with  a  glass  lid,  containing  two 
dolls,  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Child,  and 
adorned  with  ribbons.  It  was  customary  in  many  parts  of 
England,  notably  Yorkshire,  for  children  to  go  from  house  to 
house  singing  and  bearing  the  "  Wassail-box."  This  was 
kept  veiled  in  a  cloth  till  they  came  to  a  house-door,  when 
they  uncovered  it.  Whilst  it  was  being  displayed  a  song  or 
ditty  was  sung.  This  varied  in  different  districts.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  "  The  Five  Joys  of  Mary  "  was  sung. 

John  R.  Fryar. 

Radcliff  College,  Leicester,  England. 


Hnalecta* 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  S.  OFFICII. 

CoNCESSio  Facultatis  celebrandi  tres  Missas  in  s.  noct|: 
Nativitatis  pro  Institutis  Religiosis  et  Seminariis. 

Feria  V  die  i  Augusti  ipo/. 

SSmus  D.  N.  D.  Pius  divina  providentia  PP.  X,  in  solita 
audientia  R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  S.  Officii  impertita,  ad  fovendam 
fidelium  pietatem  eorumque  grati  animi  sensus  excitandos  pro 
ineffabili  Divini  Verbi  Incarnationis  mysterio,  motu  proprio, 
benigne  indulgere  dignatus  est  ut  in  omnibus  et  singulis  sacra- 
rum  virginum  monasteriis  clausurae  legi  subiectis  aliisque 
religiosis  institutis,  piis  domibus  et  clericorum  seminariis,  pub- 
licum aut  privatum  Oratorium  habentibus  cum  facultate 
Sacras  Species  habitualiter  ibidem  asservandi,  sacra  nocte 
Nativitatis  D.  N.  1.  C.  tres  rituales  Missae  vel  etiam,  pro 
rerum  opportunitate,  una  tantum,  servatis  servandis,  posthac 
in  perpetuum  quotannis  celebrari  Sanctaque  Communio  omni- 
bus pie  petentibus  ministrari  queat.  Devotam  vero  huius  vel 
harum  Missarum  auditionem  omnibus  adstantibus  ad  prae- 
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cepti  satisfactionem  valere  eadem  Sanctitas  Sua  expresse  de- 
clarari  mandavit. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Petrus  Palombelli,  S.  R.  U.  I.  Notarius. 


E  SACRORUM  RITUUM  CONGREGATIONE. 

De  Typica  Editione  Vaticana  Gradualis  Romani. 

Hanc  Vaticanam  Gradualis  Sacrosanctae  Ecclesiae  Romanae 
Editionem,  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  attentis  atque  con- 
firmatis  Decretis  suis,  datis  diebus  xi  et  xiv  August!  anni  1905, 
uti  authenticam  ac  typicam  declarat  et  decernit;  quippe  quae 
pro  Missis  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis,  necnon  et  pro  Missarum 
Ordinario,  Cantum  gregorianum  exhibet,  prout  is  fuit  a  SS. 
D.  N.  Pio  Papa  X  feliciter  restitutus,  ipsiusque  iussu  et  auc- 
toritate  diligenter  ac  rite  revisus  et  recognitus.  Ea  quidem 
fuit  totius  operis  norma,  quam  varia  plane  instituerant  et  in- 
iunxerant  documenta  Pontificia,  et  perspicue  rursus  ac  plenius 
exponit  et  inculcat  Commentarium  de  ratione  editionis  Vati- 
canae  Cantus  Romani  quod  Graduali  praemittitur. 

Haec  autem  Editio,  ut  in  usum  apud  omnes  ecclesias  hie  et 
nunc  deveniat  ita  sancitum  est,  ut  caeterae  quaelibet  Cantus 
Romani  Editiones,  ad  tempus  tantummodo  iuxta  Decreta 
praedicta  toleratae,  nullo  iam  in  futurum  iure  gaudeant,  quo 
typicae  substitui  possint. 

Quo  vero  forma  Cantus  aptius  posset  restitui,  restitutae  sunt 
etiam  nonnullae  hie  illic  quoad  verba  lectiones,  quamvis  ab 
hodierno  textu  Missalis  alienae.  Quarum  restitutio,  quum  ab 
ipso  Summo  Pontifice,  in  audientia  die  xiv  Martii  anni  1906 
E.mo  Cardinal!  Pro-Praefecto  huius  Sacrae  Congregationis 
indulta,  expresse  fuerit  approbata  atque  praescripta,  in  futuris 
Gradualis  Editionibus  omnino  erit  observanda. 

Iuxta  tenorem  quoque  utriusque  Decreti  suprascripti,  ad 
eos  tantum  editores  seu  typographos,  quibus  id  a  Sede  Apos- 
tolica  conceditur,  pertinet  privilegium  evulgandi  eumdem  Can- 
tum, qui,  quum  sit  vetus  Ecclesiae  Romanae  patrimonium, 
eiusdem  prorsus  extat  proprietas.     Cautum  est  insuper,   ne 
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quid  quovis  praetextu  editores  praesumant  addere,  demere  aut 
mutare,  quod  ipsius  Cantus  integritati  atque  uniformitati  dis- 
crimen  inferat.  Qualiscumque  igitur  Editio  Cantus  gregori- 
ani  ad  usum  liturgicum  destinata,  ut  sit  legitima,  et  ab  Or- 
dinario  queat  permitti,  debet  esse  typicae  huic  omnino  con- 
formis,  quoad  ea  praesertim,  quibus  sive  in  praefatis  De- 
cretis,  sive  in  alio  diei  xix  Februarii  anni  1906  specialiter  pro- 
visum  est. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.     Die  vii  Augusti, 
1907. 

L.  *  S. 

C.  Card.  Cretoni^  6'.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
■^  D.  Panici^  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 


E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGITLARIUM. 

I. 

Promulgatur  infrascripta  Instructio. 

In  approbandis  seu  commendandis  novis  Institutis  votorum 
simplicium  iampridem  praescribi  consuevit  ut  a  moderatoribus 
seu  moderatricibus  generalibus  tertio  quoque  anno  ad  S.  Sedem 
Apostolicam  transmittatur  relatio  de  statu  personali,  discip- 
linari,  materiali  et  oeconomico  propriae  cuiusque  Congrega- 
tionis.  Huiusmodi  enim  relatione  singula  Instituta,  quorum 
domus  in  variis  extant  dioecesibus  dissitisque  locis,  explorata 
perspectaque  fiunt  eidem  S.  Sedi;  quae  idcirco  continua  pro- 
videntia  ea  prosequi,  et,  si  quando  a  legibus  deflectere  videan- 
tur,  sive  cohortationibus,  sive  correctionibus  mandatisque  ad 
pristinam  observantiam  revocare  potest. 

Cum  vero  perspicuum  sit  parum  vel  nihil  utilitatis  inesse 
praedictae  relationi  si,  uti  non  raro  factum  est,  fusius  expositis 
quibusdam  ad  rem  minus  facientibus,  vix  innuantur  aut  plane 
reticeantur  ea,  quae  potissimum  cognoscere  oportet;  hinc  ad 
optatum  finem  facilius  ac  tutius  assequendum  'peropportunum 
visum  est,  ut  etiam  modus  et  ratio  conficiendi  relationem  omni- 
bus et  singulis,  ad  quos  spectat,  communi  lege  praescribatur. 

Itaque  haec  S.  Congregatio  negociis  et  consultationibus  Epis- 
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coporum  et  Regularitim  praeposita  redigendum  curavit  elen- 
chum  quaestionum,  quibus  distincte  indicantur  ea  omnia,  quae 
in  relatione  utiliter  seu  necessario  sunt  exponenda,  eumque, 
post  maturum  examen,  in  plenario  E.morum  Patrum  coetu  ap- 
probatum,  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  moderatoribus  et  mode- 
ratricibus  generalibus  Institutorum,  per  modum  instructionis, 
cui  sese  conformare  oporteat,  communicandum  esse  censuit. 

His  autem  relatis  SS.mo  D.no  Nostro  Pio  Divina  Pro- 
videntia  PP.  X  in  audientia  habita  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali 
eiusdem  S.  Congregationis  Praefecto,  die  17  lunii  1906,  Sanc- 
titas  Sua  rem  ultro  probavit,  iussitque  per  banc  ipsam  S.  Con- 
gregationem  omnibus  et  singulis  moderatoribus  et  moderatri- 
cibus  Institutorum  vota  simplicia  profitentium  Apostolica  Auc- 
toritate  mandari,  prout  praesentis  Decreti  tenore  mandatur, 
ut  in  triennali  relatione  proprii  cuiusque  Instituti  ad  singulas 
quaestiones  in  elencho  hisce  litteris  adiuncto  conscriptas  et  ab 
Eadam  Sanctitate  Sua  approbatas  confirmatasque,  memores 
rationis  quam  Deo,  cordium  scrutatori,  reddituri  erunt,  fide- 
liter  atque  examussim  respondeant:  contrariis  quibuscumque 
etiam  speciali  et  individua  mentione  dignis  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  praefatae  S.  Congregationis 
die  16  lulii  1906. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

Ph.  Giustini,  Secretarius. 

II. 

Instructio  seu  Elenchus  quaestionum  ad  quas  respon- 
dendum EST  A  moderatoribus  SEU  MODERATRICIBUS  GENE- 
RALIBUS Institutorum  vota  simplicia  profitentium  in 
Relatione  ad  S.  Sedem  tertio  quoque  anno  trans- 
mittenda. 

Praemittenda. 

1.  Doceatur  quae  decreta  approbationis  seu  commendationis 
et  quando  Institutum  a  S.  Sede  obtinuerit. 

2.  Quinam  sit  finis  sive  scopus  peculiaris  Instituti. 
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3.  Num  titulus  Instituti  ab  initio  assumptus  aut  scopus  vel 
habitus  sodalium  aliquatenus  postmodum  immutati  fuerint  et 
quanam  auctoritate. 

4.  *  Quot  sodales  ab  initio  usque  in  praesens,  aut  saltern 
ultimo  vicennio,  habitum  Instituti  induerint. 

5.  *  Quot  sodales  a  fundatione  Instituti  usque  in  praesens, 
aut  saltern  ultimo  vicennio,  et  quomodo  ab  eo  recesserint,  sive 
tempore  Novitiatus,  sive  post  emissa  vota  temporanea,  sive 
post  emissa  vota  perpetua.     Num  et  quot  fuerint  fugitivi 

6.  Quandonam  ultima  relatio  ad  S.  Sedem  missa  fuerit. 

I.    DE    PERSONIS. 

(a)  De  admissis. 

7.  Quot  novi  sodales  ab  ultima  relatione  admissi  fuerint. 

8.  Num  omnes  praescripta  testimonia  exhibuerint. 

9.  Num  speciali  aliquo  modo  seu  industria  ad  nomen  In- 
stituto  dandum  quis  allectus  fuerit;  et  praesertim  num  ephe- 
meridum  ope  moderatores  hunc  in  finem  usi  sunt. 

10.  {In  Institutis  religiosorum) .  Num  litterae  testimoni- 
ales  per  Decretum  Romani  PontiUces  praescriptae  in  singulis 
casibus  expetitae  fuerint. 

11.  Quoties  et  super  quibus  impedimentis  seu  defectibus  dis- 
pensatio  necessaria  fuerit  et  a  quonam  superiore  ecclesiastico 
concessa. 

12.  In  quanam  domo  et  quanto  tempore  Postulantes  seu 
candidati  commorati  fuerint. 

(&)  De  Novitiis. 

13.  Quot  sint  domus  Novitiatus  et  num  unaquaeque  auc- 
toritate S.  Sedis  instituta  sit. 

14.  Quot  novitii  post  ultimam  relationem  habitum  Instituti 
susceperint. 

15.  Quot  nunc  in  Novitiatu  degant. 

16.  Num  Novitii  a  Professis  rite  separati  existant. 

*  Ad  interrogationes  aut  interrogationum  partes  asterisco  notatas  non 
nisi  in  prima,  post  promulgatam  banc  instructionem,  relatione  responden- 
dum erit. 
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ly.  Num  omnes  habeant  integrum  exemplar  Constitutionum. 

1 8.  Num  omnes  ante  professionem  per  annum  integrum  et 
continuum  in  domo  Novitiatus  sub  cura  magistri  degerint. 

19.  Num,  quantum  et  qua  auctoritate,  tempus  Novitiatus 
ultra  terminum  in  constitutionibus  praefinitum  prorogatum  vel 
imminutum  fuerit. 

20.  Utrum  Novitii  primo  novitiatus  anno  vacaverint  tan- 
tummodo  exercitiis  pietatis,  an  aliis  etiam  et  quibus  operibus 
addicti  fuerint. 

21.  Num  durante  secundo  anno  Novitiatus  (ubi  peragitur) 
novitii  in  alias  domus  missi  fuerint. 

22.  {In  Institutis  Sororum).  Num  ante  admissionem  ad 
habitum  et  ad  primam  professionem  Episcopus  vel  eius  dele- 
gatus examen  praescriptum  instituerit. 

(c)  De  Pfofessis. 

23.  Quot  nunc  sint  in  Instituto  sodales  (a)  votorum  tem- 
poraneorum,  (b)  votorum  perpetuorum. 

24.  Num  vota  temporanea  semper  tempore  debito  fuerint 
renovata. 

25.  Num  sodales  tempore  debito  ad  vota  perpetua  admissi 
fuerint  post  elapsum  tempus  votorum  temporaneorum. 

26.  Quot  sodales  sive  professi  sive  novitii  post  ultimam  re- 
lationem  obierint. 

(d)  De  egressis  et  dimissis. 

27.  Quot  post  ultimam  relationem  ab  Instituto  recesserint 
(a)  ex  novitiis,  (&)  ex  professis  temporaneis,  (c)  ex  professis 
perpetuis. 

2^.  Num  in  dimittendis  sodalibus  semper  observatae  fuerint 
normae  in  Constitutionibus  praescriptae. 

29.  Num  semper  et  a  quo  superiore  ecclesiastico,  in  casibus 
dimissionis,  obtenta  fuerit  dispensatio  super  votis  emissis. 

30.  {In  Institutis  Sororum).  Num  in  casibus  dimissionis 
professarum  in  perpetuum  accesserit  confirmatio  apostolica. 

31.  {In  Institutis  virorum).  Num  in  dimittendis  sodalibus 
semper  et  in  omnibus  observatum  fuerit  Decretum  "Auctis 
admodum  " ;  et  nominatim  num  in  casu  professi  perpetui,  vel 
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professi  votorum  temporaneorum  quidem,  sed  constituti  in 
Ordine  sacro,  Moderatores  Instituti 

(a)  praemiserint  trinam  monitionem ; 

{b)  admiserint,  concesso  congruo  tempore,  legitimam  rei 
defensionem,  eiusque  rationem  debitam  habuerint; 

(c)  an,  quoties  et  qua  facultate  processerint  summario  modo. 

32.  {In  Institutis  Sororum).  Num  egressis  quacumqiie  de 
causa  dos,  quomodolibet  constituta,  integre  tradita  fuerit,  una 
cum  supellectili  quam  ad  Institutum  attullerant,  in  eo  statu  in 
quo  tempore  egressus  reperiebatur. 

33.  Num  iis  quae  propriis  bonis  destitutae  erant  in  casu 
egressus  ex  Instituto,  necessaria  suppeditata  fuerint,  quibus 
tuto  et  decenter  in  propriam  familiam  reverti  potuerint. 

II.    DE    REBUS. 

(a)  De  domibus. 

34.  Quot  domos  Institutum  habeat,  et  in  quibusnam  dioe- 
cesibus:  an  et  quot  habeat  provincias. 

35.  An  et  quot  novae  domus  post  ultimam  relationem  aper- 
tae  fuerint:  et  an  in  omnibus  intercesserit  legitima  auctoritas 
et  servata  fuerit  ratio  in  constitutionibus  praescripta. 

36.  Quot  sodales  diversarum  classium  in  singulis  domibus 
commorentur,  et  (si  di versa  opera  ab  Instituto  exerceantur) 
quibusnam  operibus  addicti  sint. 

37.  Num  post  ultimam  relationem  domus  aliqua  suppressa 
fuerit  et  cuiusnam  auctoritate. 

38.  Utrum  singuli  sodales  proprias  cellas  habeant,  an  saltern 
in  communi  dormitorio  suum  quisque  cubile  convenienter  ab 
omnibus  aliis  separatum. 

39.  Num  infirmis  curandis  separatus  locus  undequaque  aptus 
addictus  sit. 

40.  Num  pro  recipiendis  hospitibus  adsint  in  domo  cubicula 
sufficienter,  ut  decet,  a  communitate  religiosa  -separata. 

41.  (In  Institutis  Sororum).  Num  habitatio  Capellani  sivc 
confessarii  ingressum  separatum,  et  nullam  cum  Sororum 
habitatione  communicationem  habeat. 
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(b)  De  bonis. 

42.  Quinam  fuerint  ab  ultima  relatione  annui  redditus  et  ex- 
pensae  (a)  turn  Instituti  in  communi,  (b)  turn  uniuscuiusque 
domus. 

43.  Num  ab  ultima  relatione  sive  Institutum  in  communi, 
sive  certae  domus  in  particulari  nova  bona  mobilia  vel  immo- 
bilia  et  cuius  valoris  obtinuerint. 

44.  Num  pecuniam  semper  utili  foenore  et  honesto  ac  tuto 
collocaverint. 

45.  Utrum  et  quam  iacturam  bonorum  suorum,  post  ulti- 
mam  relationem,  fecerint,  vel  damna  subierint,  et  qua  de  causa. 

46.  Num  et  quae  bona  sive  immobilia  sive  mobilia  pretiosa 
abalienaverint,  et  qua  facultate. 

47.  Num  illorum  bonorum,  quae  capitalia  vocantur,  partem 
aliquam  consumpserint. 

48.  Num  area  communis  vel  domus  aliqua  particularis  aere 
alieno  gravetur,  et  quanto. 

49.  Num  ab  ultima  relatione  nova  debita  contraxerint ;  quae- 
nam,  et  qua  auctoritate. 

50.  Num  unaquaeque  domus  procuratorem  sive  oeconomum, 
distinctum  a  Superiore  domus  et  ab  oeconomo  generali,  habeat. 

51.  Num  Procuratores,  sive  generalis  sive  locales,  rationem 
suarum  administrationum  praescriptis  temporibus  reddiderint; 
et  an  huiusmodi  rationes  modo  praescripto  examinatae  et  ap- 
probatae  fuerint. 

52.  Num  lites  de  bonis  habeant. 

53.  Num  in  omnibus  domibus  adsit  area  tribus  clavibus 
ciausa;  et  an  serventur  leges  ad  rem  latae. 

54.  Num  et  quo  pacto  pecuniam  sive  res  pretiosas,  a  saecu- 
laribus  depositas,  custodiendas  acceptaverint. 

55.  (In  Institutis  Sororuni).  Utrum  dotes  Sororum  iuxta 
leges  canonicas  in  tuto  ac  fructifero  investimento  collocatae 
fuerint ;  an  et  quae  earum  pars,  quo  modo  et  cuius  permissu  in 
expensas  faciendas  insumpta  fuerit. 

56.  Num  et  quaenam  legata  pia  seu  fundationes  in  Instituto, 
sive  pro  missis  celebrandis,  sive  pro  operibus  charitatis  exer- 
cendis,  existant. 
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57.  Num  huiusmodi  onera  fideliter  adimpleta  fuerint. 

58.  Num  pecunia,  qua  huiusmodi  fundationes  factae  fuerunt, 
rite  collocata  et  seorsim  ab  aliis  quibuslibet  administrata  fuerit 

59.  Num  Episcopo  iuxta  Constitutionem  "  Conditae "  de 
huiusmodi  fundationibus  ratio  reddita  fuerit. 

60.  Quantum  superfluae  pecuniae  in  fine  cuiuslibet  anni  a 
singulis  domibus  in  arcam  communem  collatum  fuerit. 

61.  Utrum  sponte  an  invite  huiusmodi  pecuniae  collatio  ab 
omnibus  facta  fuerit. 

62.  An  superiorissa  vel  oeconoma  habeat  pecunias,  de  quibus 
Hbere,  etsi  pro  bono  Instituti  disponat,  qui  nullam  rationem 
reddat. 

III.    DE  DISCIPLINA. 

{a)  De  vita  religiosa. 

63.  Num  in  unaquaque  domo  exercitia  spiritualia  pro  sin- 
gulis diebus,  mensibus,  annis  vel  aliis  certis  temporibus  statuta 
accurate  peragantur. 

64.  Num  omnes  sodales  quotidie  missae  sacrificio  assistant. 

65.  Utrum  omnes  sodales  exercitiis  communibus  interesse 
possint,  et  an  illis  qui  quandoque  pro  negotiis  domesticis  ab 
aliquo  exercitio  communi  eximuntur,  saltem  concedatur  tem- 
pus  privatim  illud  peragendi. 

66.  Num  observetur  Decretum  Quemadmodiim  (a)  quan7 
tum  ad  conscientiae  manifestationem  non  exigendam;  (6) 
quoad  sacramentalem  confessionem :  num  pariter  servetur  de- 
cretum Sacra  Tridentina  circa  communionem  eucharisticam ; 
et  an  utrumque  Decretum  statis  temporibus  lingua  vernacula 
in  communi  legatur. 

6y.  Num  in  Institutis  Sororum  ubique  quovis  triennio  con- 
fessarius  ordinarius  mutetur,  vel  debita  auctoritate  confirmetur. 

68.  Num  praescriptiones  de  clausura  servanda  in  parte  do- 
mus  Religiosis  reservata  fideliter  observentur. 

69.  Num  Religiosis  frequenter  permittatur  locutorium  adire 
et  an  Constitutiones  in  hac  re  serventur. 

70.  Num  Religiosis  e  domo  egredientibus  semper  a  Supe- 
rioribus  socius  addatur. 
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71.  Num,  qua  ratione  et  quibus  temporibus  habeantur  in- 
stitutiones  catechisticae  et  piae  exhortationes  ad  converses 
aliosque  alumnos  nee  non  ad  famulos  seu  convictores. 

y2.  Num  scripta  circa  pietatem,  religionem,  etc.,  etiam  ad 
usum  Instituti  tantum,  typis  edantur  absque  Episcopi  licentia. 

y-T,'  Num  et  quibus  libris,  sive  antiquis  sive  recentioribus, 
etiam  manu  scriptis,  sola  moderatorum  Instituti  licentia  editis 
sodales  utantur. 

(&)  De  ohservantia  quarumdam  specialium  legum. 

74.  Num  omnia  circa  Capitulum  Generale  praescripta  dili- 
genter  observata  fuerint:  (a)  quoad  litteras  convocatorias ; 
(b)  quod  electionem  delegatorum;  (c)  quoad  electionem 
scrutatorum  et  secretarii;  (d)  quoad  electionem  Moderatoris 
generalis;  (e)  quoad  electi'onem  Consiliariorum  Oeconomi  et 
Secretarii  generalium. 

75.  Num  omnino  liberum  fuerit  sodalibus  litteras,  quae  ab 
inspectione  Superiorum  exemptae  sunt,  sive  scribere  sive  re- 
cipere. 

y6.  Num  lex  de  mutandis  Superioribus  post  statutum  tem- 
pus  fideliter  observetur.  Num,  quot  dispensationes  et  a  quo 
super  hac  lege  impetratae  fuerint. 

yy.  Num  Moderator  Generalis  et  Superiores  Provinciales 
praescriptam  domorum  visitationem  rite  peregerint. 

78.  Num  Moderator  Generalis  et  Superiores  sive  Provin- 
ciales sive  locales  praefinitis  temporibus  consiliarios  suos  con- 
vocent,  ut  cum  eis  agant  de  negotiis  sive  Instituti  sive  Pro- 
vinciae  sive  domus. 

79.  Num  in  deliberationibus  debita  libertas  consiliariis  ser- 
vata  fuerit. 

80.  Num  in  Consilio  Generali  electiones  libere  et  iuxta  nor- 
mas  praescriptas  factae  fuerint. 

81.  Utrum  omnibus  sodalibus  necessaria,  praecipue  quoad 
victim  et  vestitum,  a  Superioribus  ea  qua  decet  charitate  pa- 
terna  suppeditentur,  et  an  forte  sint  qui  haec  sibi  ab  extraneis 
procurent. 

82.  An  alicubi  sodales  sint  numero  insufficientes  ita  ut  nimis 
graventur  laboribus  cum  gravi  valetudinis  discrimine. 
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83.  Num  provideatur  ne  quid  desit  infirmis  ex  iis,  quibus 
iuxta  propriam  cuiusque  conditionem  indigent,  atque  ut  in  cor- 
poralibus  et  spiritualibus  necessitatibus  qua  par  est  charitate 
subleventur. 

84.  (In  Institutis  Clericorum).  Quot  annis  clerici  vacent 
studiis  (a)  litterarum  humaniorum;  {h)  philosophiae,  et  (c) 
theologiae. 

Quatenus  autem  studia  domi  peragantur,  quot  professores 
singulis  disciplinis  tradendis  sint  addicti. 

85.  Num  omnes  studentes : 

(a)  integrum  cursum  studiorum  perfecerint  antequam  e 
domo  studiis  destinata  exierint: 

{h)  ante  promotionem  ad  sacros  Ordines  studia  per  ponti- 
ficium  decretum  Auctis  admodum  respective  praescripta  rite 
perfecerint : 

(c)  caetera  omnia  a  sacris  canonibus  pro  admissione  ad  Or- 
dines requisita  (circa  titulum  Ordinationis,  litteras  dimis- 
sorias  etc.)  religiose  bbservaverint. 

86.  Num  Pontificia  decreta  statis  temporibus  publice  le- 
genda  reipsa  lecta  fuerint. 

(c)  De  operihus  Instituti. 

87.  Quot  personis  (vel  classibus  personarum)  beneficia  con- 
tulerint  sodales  iis  operibus  quibus  iuxta  scopum  sui  Instituti 
sese  devovent. 

88.  Si  numerus  istarum  personarum  post  ultimam  rela- 
tionem  alicubi  imminutus  fuerit,  indicentur  rationes. 

89.  (Pro  Institutis  quae  stipeni  ostiatim  colligunt.) 

(a)  An  ex  constitutionibus  clare  et  certo  constet  de  iure  seu 
officio  stipem  ostiatim  colligendi; 

(b)  Num  decretum  ''  Singulari"  d.  d.  27  Mart.  1896  ipsis 
Constitutionibus  insertum  sit; 

(c)  Num  illud  decretum  in  omnibus  religiose  observetur. 

90.  Num  ab  Institutis  Sororum  habeantur  in  suis  domibus 
diversoria  aut  valetudinaria  pro  personis  quibuscumque,  etiam 
diversi  sexus;  et  quatenus  affirmative,  cuius  licentia  et  quibus 
cautelis. 
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91.  Num  et  quomodo  Sorores  in  seminariis  vel  coUegiis  vel 
quibuscumque  ecclesiasticorum  virorum  domibus  rem  domesti- 
cam  gerendam  assumpserint. 

92.  Num  Sorores  opera  quaedam  charitatis  exerceant  (v.  g. 
erga  infantes  aut  parturientes  aut  chirurgi  cultro  incisos)  quae 
virgines  Deo  dicatas  et  habitu  religioso  indutas  dedecere 
videntur. 

93.  Num  Sorores,  quae  infirmis  in  privatorum  domiciliis 
inserviunt,  praescriptas  a  Constitutionibus  cautelas  semper  ad- 
hibeant. 

94.  Num  Superiores  permiserint  commorationem  sodalium 
in  domibus  saecularium,  et  quanto  tempore. 

95.  {Pro  Institutis  Religiosorum).  Num  aliquod  Institutum 
Sororum  quasi  ab  ipsis  dependens,  sibique  aggregatum,  di- 
recte  vel  indirecte,  retineant  vel  dirigant  et  quanam  auctoritate. 

96.  Num  post  ultimam  relationem  aliquod  novum  opus,  vel 
potius  nova  species  operum  aliis  iam  existentibus  adiuncta 
fuerit,  et  quanam  auctoritate. 

97.  Num  in  Instituto  vel  in  aliquibus  domibus  irrepserint 
abusus  et  qui  ? 

98.  Num  querelae  vel  difficultates  existant  (a)  cum  Ordina- 
riis  locorum,  (&)  cum  confessariis,  (c)  cum  capellanis. 

Responsa  autem  ad  suprascriptas  quaestiones  non  solum  a 
moderatore  seu  moderatrice  generali,  sed  etiam  a  singulis  con- 
siliariis  seu  assistentibus  generalibus,  praevio  maturo  examine, 
signanda  erunt. 

Quod  si  quis  ex  iisdem  consiliariis  seu  assistentibus  aliquid 
magni  momenti  praeterea  S.  Sedi  significandum  esse  putaverit, 
id  etiam  per  privatas  atque  secretas  litteras  praestare  poterit. 
Verumtamen  memor  ipse  sit  conditionis  suae  et  sciat  conscien- 
tiam  suam  graviter  oneratum  iri,  si  quid  a  veritate  alienum 
secretis  eiusmodi  litteris  exponere  audeat. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata^  Praefectus. 

Ph.  Giustini,  Secretarius. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  announces  the 
terms  of  the  privilege  by  which  midnight  Mass  on  Christmas 
Day  may  be  celebrated  in  the  chapels  of  religious  institutes  and 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.      (See  p.  654.) 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  decrees  that  the  new  Vatican 
Edition  of  the  Graduale  is  the  authentic  and  typical  edition  of 
the  Roman  Chant,  for  the  Masses  of  the  Season  and  of  the 
Saints,  and  for  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass.  The  decree  states 
that  this  new  Graduale  should  forthwith  come  into  use.  ( See 
comment  on  this  document,  infra,  p.  641.) 

S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  promulgates 
the  Instruction  or  the  review  of  the  questions  which  superiors 
of  religious  institutes  of  simple  vows  are  required  to  answer 
in  their  reports  to  the  Holy  See.  (A  special  article  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  in  the  present  number — pp.  591-601.) 


THE  NEW  VATICAN  EDITION  OF  THE  GRADUAL. 

The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Roman  Gradual,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Pope  Pius  X  (25  April,  1904), 
all  the  authentic  corrections  secured  by  the  Benedictine  Fath- 
ers of  Solesmes  have  been  incorporated,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. In  its  preface  the  editor,  acting  for  the  Commission, 
points  out  that  the  guiding  principle  of  the  revision  has  been 
the  effort  to  secure  a  uniform  liturgical  chant;  and  that  the 
criterion  of  this  uniformity  has  been  the  tradition  attested  by 
science,  history,  the  rules  of  musical  art,  and  chiefly  the  dignity 
of  the  Church's  worship.  This  edition  of  the  Gradual 
is  therefore  to  supersede  all  others  as  typical  and  authentic, 
and  all  other  editions  of  the  Gregorian  melodies  are  to  con- 
form to  it. 
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The  present  edition  is  remarkable,  apart  from  its  being  the 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  for 
the  Introduction  which  the  volume  contains,  and  in  which  the 
revisers  explain  the  method  they  have  pursued  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  possible  practical  results.  No  doubt  critics 
may  find  reasons  for  proposing  alterations  in  the  new  work; 
but  we  must  allow  that  the  patient  and  well-informed  industry 
of  the  men  who  brought  out  this  edition  must  have  carefully 
considered  all  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  which  a  practical 
mind  could  reasonably  suggest,  before  they  decided  on  what 
must  be  accepted  as  a  working  basis  of  reform. 

In  prescribing  the  present  Gradual  as  the  official  text  to  be 
used  in  the  liturgical  service,  the  Pontiff  states  that  its  intro- 
duction, though  not  violently  to  be  urged,  but  to  be  effected 
sensim  sine  sensu,  is  nevertheless  to  be  taken  up  by  all  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  words  quam  primum  tamen,  which 
urge  the  new  method  and  limit  the  toleration  of  the  old  system, 
should  put  an  end  to  all  statements,  whether  made  in  the  name 
of  reputable  prelates  and  bishops,  or  on  the  spurious  authority 
of  "  modernist "  choirmasters  and  local  musicians,  namely, 
that  the  Vatican  authorities  are  not  in  earnest  in  proscribing 
the  custom,  however  deeply  ingrained,  which  tolerates  the  in- 
troduction of  mixed  choirs  in  which  women  and  men  "  per- 
form "  whilst  the  priest  chants  the  Mass.  All  the  instances 
have  not  yet  died  out,  even  in  our  episcopal  cities,  in  which  the 
mixed  choir  is  not  merely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  men  and  boys  can  be  trained  to  sing  prop- 
erly, but  in  which  the  prima  donna  is  still  being  advertised  as 
supporting  the  zealous  pastor  and  the  popular  preacher — the 
bishop  sometimes  forced  to  sit  silently  by.  But,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Roman  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  (September-October, 
1907)  writes:  "Everybody  understands  that  in  view  of  the 
Pope's  action  no  one  who  professes  or  desires  to  be  a  de- 
voted son  of  the  Roman  Church  can  deliberately  continue  the 
old  method." 

There  have  been  not  a  few  changes  (120  in  all)  made  in  the 
text  of  the  Missal,  which  naturally  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
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new  editions.  These  changes  need  not  in  the  meantime  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  Gradual :  they  are  for  the  most  part 
either  ampHfications  in  the  way  of  expletives,  or  transpositions, 
or  omissions,  which  do  not  affect  the  scope  and  sense  of  the 
liturgy. 

The  right  to  permit  reprints  of  the  musical  text  of  the 
Gradual  is  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.  Since,  however,  the  Or- 
dinary of  a  diocese  enjoys,  by  decree  of  Urban  VIII,  the 
faculty  of  approving  new  editions  of  liturgical  books,  such  as 
Breviaries,  Missals,  Rituals,  and  other  books  containing  por- 
tions of  these  or  derived  from  them,  the  diocesan  authority 
is  merely  restricted  to  the  responsibility  of  securing  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  reprints  so  as  to  guarantee  exact  conformity  in 
notation,  the  disposition  of  words  and  syllables,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  parts. 


HOLY  STUDY. 

( Communicated. ) 

Both  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X  have  shown  true  apostolic  zeal 
in  urging  us  priests  and  clerics  to  better  study  of  divine  things. 
And  both,  though  especially  our  present  Pope,  have  bid  us  ap- 
preciate the  holiness  of  study.  It  is  a  maxim,  "  Love  learning, 
and  thou  wilt  never  love  vice."  The  pontiffs  would  add. 
Love  learning  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  thou  wilt  never  love 
error. 

Almost  universally  men  who  are  fond  of  books,  of  teaching, 
of  writing,  are  clean-lived.  But  are  there  no  learned  men  who 
are  proud?  What  occasioned  the  Encyclical  on  Modernism, 
but  resistance  to  superiors  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  most 
brilliant  Catholic  scholars? — ^brilliant  and  learned,  but  not 
humble,  and  therefore  not  wise  according  to  God.  Let  us 
vary  the  motto  and  say,  "  Love  wisdom  and  thou  wilt  never 
love  vice."  Holy  wisdom  stands  against  all  forms  of  vice. 
And  especially  against  that  bane  of  studious  men,  pride  of  in- 
tellect. 

This  is  a  subtle  form  of  self-interest.     For  what  is  knowl- 
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edge?  It  is  a  man's  mental  goods,  his  spiritual  money.  It 
is  the  most  portable  of  treasures,  the  most  easily  stored,  sorted, 
handled,  increased,  the  most  enjoyable,  the  most  enduring.  It 
is  something  one  can  sell,  barter,  give  away,  and  yet  never 
part  with  a  pennyworth.  But,  alas !  it  is  something  to  display, 
to  count  before  men  with  ostentatious  pride  of  ownership,  to 
invest  and  to  manage  in  unholy  restraint  of  the  noble  trade  of 
truth-seeking;  striving  selfishly  to  accumulate  into  towering 
heaps  of  intellectual  treasure  a  spiritual  fortune  which  is  a 
menace  to  the  commonwealth  of  Christ. 

Now  let  us  listen  to  the  Wisdom  of  God  Incarnate,  dis- 
coursing about  all  kinds  of  precious  things :  "  If  thou  wouldst 
be  perfect,  sell  all  thou  possessest,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  Me  " 
(Matt.  ig'.2i).  Here — if  we  but  spiritually  examine  the 
text — are  the  motives  of  a  Christian  student  made  part  of  the 
sublime  virtue  of  evangelical  poverty.  Detachment  from  in- 
dividual ownership  is  called  for  in  reference  to  such  goods  as 
learning  only  the  more  urgently,  because  they  are  our  dearest 
human  possessions.  "  Sell  all  "  thy  mental  riches  and  then 
live  on  the  charity  of  holy  Church  in  her  doctrines  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  decrees  of  her  pontiffs.  Aid  the  Church,  the 
diocese,  the  parish  to  a  great  endowment  of  holy  knowledge. 
Study  to  acquire,  that  thou  mayest  have  the  more  to  bestow. 

The  saints  never  could  refuse  an  alms  of  money  or  bread, 
but  least  of  all  could  they  hoard  up  their  stores  of  divine  wis- 
dom. When  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  declining  toward  his 
last  illness,  he  was  advised  to  refuse  to  preach  so  that  he  might 
save  his  health.  "  I  cannot,  it  is  impossible,  I  have  never  done 
it,  I  never  could  do  it,"  was  his  answer.  He  and  all  holy  men 
study  with  minds  thus  formed. 

Now  these  goods  of  the  soul  are  so  high  that  they  have  a 
high  regimen  of  use.  No  man  studies  for  the  common  good, 
but  that  in  his  soul  the  Supreme  Good  blends  infused  wisdom 
with  acquired  wisdom.  The  Holy  Spirit  writes  His  own 
teaching  between  the  lines,  whether  of  the  seminary  text-book 
or  the  more  erudite  treatise.     The  disinterested  student  often 
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may  lack  the  native  gifts  of  the  vainglorious  one,  but  he  surely 
surpasses  him  infinitely  in  supernatural  appreciation.  The 
inner  Guide  is  our  best  professor.  He  takes  the  more  imme- 
diate control  of  class-work.  He  distils  from  the  dry  tractatus 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  edification  for  devout  meditation  and 
holy  living.  Later  on,  He  it  is  that  so  often  develops  the 
slow-minded  seminarian  into  the  zealous  catechist  of  the  parish 
children,  and  makes  him  the  more  successful  persuader  of 
both  sinners  and  saints  among  the  people. 

Over  the  outward  economy  of  this  divine  wealth,  holy 
Church  exerts  a.  very  jealous  regimen.  Who  shall  be  fit  to 
teach?  is  one  of  her  most  anxiously  asked  and  carefully  an- 
swered questions.  Not  a  school  for  divinity  in  the  wide  world 
of  Catholicity  but  is  ruled  by  papal  statutes,  and  watched  by 
episcopal  scrutiny.  These  are  to  cleanse  perfectly  the  human 
channels  of  sacred  knowledge,  and  as  well  to  arrange  periods 
and  matter  of  study  as  to  exclude  all  unworthy  motives  in 
students  and  professors;  and  everywhere  to  hold  before  our 
eyes  the  great  aim.  This  aim  is  no  manner  of  worldly  stand- 
ard of  acquirement,  but  the  divine :  "  The  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  4:  12). 

"  I  live  to  eat,"  says  the  glutton ;  "  I  eat  to  live,"  says  the 
rational  man.  "I  live  to  study,"  says  the  pedant;  "I  study 
to  live,"  says  the  Christian.  The  apostolic  man  says,  "  I 
study  that  I  and  other  men  may  live  the  life  of  God,  sure  of 
truth  with  God's  certitude,  holy  with  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  zealous  for  the  spread  of  truth  as  was  He  who  said  in  the 
last  crisis  of  His  career :  '  For  this  was  I  born,  for  this  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  '  " 
(John  18:  37).  Thus  it  is  that  holy  love  generates  the  seeds 
of  true  priestly  knowledge,  and  as  time  goes  on  ripens  its  fruits 
in  the  labors  of  the  parish.  "Love,"  says  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  "  is  the  abridgment  of  all  theology ;  it  made  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  Paul,  an  Antony,  an  Hilarion,  a  Simeon,  a  Francis, 
most  holily  learned,  without  books,  masters,  or  art."  ^    How 

1  Love  of  God,  Book  VIII,  ch.  II. 
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grave  the  mistake  of  those  who  trust  to  methods  rather  than 
to  personal  quahties  in  their  pursuit  of  sacred  learning.  The 
workman  is  what  he  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his  tools  as 
of  his  skill.  Personal  virtue  creates  its  own  peculiar  methods 
of  study.  Lofty  motives  are  a  better  help  than  great  pro- 
fessors. 

St.  Bernard  was  a  man  devoid  of  scholastic  learning.  Yet 
he  faced  the  foremost  philosopher  of  his  day,  Abelard,  con- 
fronted him  in  public  debate,  detected  and  exposed  his  errors, 
and  overthrew  him.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  greatest  of 
scholastics;  and  the  very  philosophy  that  Abelard  misunder- 
stood, he  rightly  assimilated  to  Christian  truth.  And  in  the 
case  of  both  Bernard  and  Thomas,  it  was  the  love  of  God 
that  made  them  great  teachers.  All  faults  of  study  flow  from 
one  fruitful  source,  one  capital  fault;  and  that  is  studying  in 
general  and  in  particular  for  any  other  motive  than  the  honor 
of  God  alone:  human  motives,  lust  of  scholastic  fame,  super- 
iority in  the  mental  arena,  any  form  of  vain  glory.  No  man 
is  so  vain  as  the  one  who  masquerades  in  God's  holy  vesture  of 
wisdom.  From  this  it  happens  that  one  grows  addicted  to  a 
"  school "  as  a  ward  politician  to  his  party,  rather  than  holily 
and  large-mindedly  given  to  God  and  His  Church.  Even  to 
a  single  author  a  well-gifted  student  will  sometimes  enslave 
himself,  instead  of  paying  enlightened  tribute  to  all  approved 
authors;  but  mainly  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Catholic 
faith,  as  interpreted  by  lawful  authority. 

All  our  learning  is  really  "  divinity."  All  our  study  is  a 
divine  occupation.  Even  mere  reading  is  a  sacred  pastime  to 
a  true  priest.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  I  once  heard  an  old 
and  wise  priest  say  is  absolutely  true :  "  No  Catholic  priest 
should  ever  read  anything  merely  *  for  fun ' :  the  privilege 
of  reading  divine  things  is  too  precious  to  be  thus  wasted." 
If  this  sentiment  sounds  somewhat  extravagant,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  among  the  evils  of  our  day  none  is  more  fatal 
than  unguarded  use  of  the  intelligence. 

We  wonder  at  the  atheism  of  scientists ;  they  know  all  God's 
created  works  like  an  angel,  and  yet  they  miss  finding  the 
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Creator.  Is  it  not  a  much  greater  marvel  that  we  students  of 
God's  glorious  revelation  miss  finding  the  divine  message, 
"  Walk  before  Me  and  be  perfect  ?" 

Walter  Elliott. 
Apostolic  Mission  Hoiise,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DOES  A  THREE  YEARS'  PEACEFUL  POSSESSION  GIVE  A  VALID 
TITLE  TO  AN  IRREMOVABLE  RECTORSHIP  ? 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review  we  published  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Baart  in  which  he  stated  that  any  irregulari- 
ties of  proceeding  that  may  have  occurred  in  conducting  the 
synodal  examination  for  irremovable  rectorships,  and  which 
ordinarily  render  the  result  of  such  examination  void,  lose 
their  effect  after  the  actually  appointed  rector  has  been  allowed 
to  retain  possession  for  three  years  without  canonical  protest. 
In  proof  of  the  assertion  Dr.  Baart  refers  to  his  volume 
Legal  Formulary,  in  which  he  cites  the  Rule  XXXVI  of  the 
Apostolic  Chancery  as  follows :  "  Reg.  j6  Cancell.  Apost. — Si 
quis  quaecumque  beneficia  absque  simoniaco  ingressu,  aut 
Apostolica  aut  ordinaria  collatione  aut  electione  per  triennium 
pacifice  possederit,  si  se  non  intruserit,  super  hujusmodi  bene- 
ficiis  nequit  molestari.  Haec  regula,  si  possessionem  trienna- 
lem  praecesserit  titulus  coloratus  et  possessor  fuerit  bonae  fidei 
(sunt  etiam  qui  banc  bonam  fidem  in  casu  non  requirunt)"  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  here  laid  down  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  titulus  coloratus  as  an  antecedent  condition  of 
the  three  years'  peaceful  possession;  and  such  a  title  is  of 
course  supplied  in  cases  where  the  appointment  is  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  Ordinary. 

Since,  however,  Pius  V,  in  a  Constitution  (XXXIII  In 
conferendis)  dealing  with  this  subject,  expressly  decreed  that 
any  irregularities  in  the  synodal  examinations  arising  from  a 
violation  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
should  render  such  examinations  null  and  void,  even  where 
there  exists  a  titulus  coloratus,  it  would  appear  that  the  rule  of 
the  Apostolic  Chancery  has  no  application  in  this  case.  The 
Pontiff  is  very  emphatic  in  declaring  that  no  claim  to  peaceful 
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possession  may  be  advanced  under  this  particular  title,  and 
that  parishes  whose  incumbents  have  been  appointed  under 
such  conditions,  have  no  canonical  rights  of  tenure;  in  other 
words,  the  rectorships  of  their  parishes  remain  still  vacant. 
The  words  of  the  Pontiff  are  unequivocal :  "  Omnes  et  singulas 
provisiones  .  .  .  praeter  et  contra  formam  a  Concilio  Triden- 
tino,  praesertim  in  examine  per  concursum  faciendo  praescrip- 
tani,  factas  aut  in  futurum  faciendas,  nullas,  irritas,  ac  nullius 
roboris  vel  momenti  fore  et  esse,  nullumque  provisis  jus  aut 
titulum  etiam  coloratum  possidendi  praebere,  et  parochiales 
ecclesias  hujusmodi,  ut  prius  ante  collationes  hujusmodi,  vaca- 
bant,  ex  nunc  vacare."  ^ 

Quite  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion  is  the  teaching  of 
modern  canonists.  Thus  Cardinal  D'Annibale  in  treating  of 
this  subject  under  the  title  Regula  de  Triennali,^  writes: 
"  Haec  praescriptio  nititur  titulo  colorato  et  possessione  trien- 
nali  .  .  .  Itaque  regula  de  triennali  sanat  vitia  collationis; 
cumque  favore  possidentium  sit  introducta  et  ad  lites  praeca- 
vendas,  benignam  interpretationem  recipit  et  latissime  accepta 
est.  Obtinet  in  omnibus  beneficiis  etiam  litigiosis  et  patro- 
natis,  exceptis  parochialibus  contra  vel  praeter  formam  Tri- 
dentinam  collatis."  And  in  confirmation  he  refers  to  the 
above-mentioned  decree  of  Pius  V  In  conferendis. 

Since  the  Council  of  Baltimore  in  the  chapter  De  Examina- 
toribiis  Cleri  Dioecesani  (Cap.  Ill,  N.  23  seq.)  expressly  re- 
fers to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  ratio  of  its  legislation  under 
this  head,  it  would  seem  that  the  reference  to  the  Apostolic 
Chancery  rule  has  no  application  in  the  present  case. 


THE  BREVIARY  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 

( Communicated, ) 

"  It  is  beyond  doubt,  as  the  writer  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  says,  that  many  Offices — the  Pre- 

1  Vide  Const,  penes  Ferraris,  verb.  Concursus,  art.  i,  n.  3;  Acta  S.  Sedis, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  353  seq.,  3. 

2  Summnla  Theol.  Moral.,  Vol.  Ill,  L.  I,  Tr.  II,  appendix  II,  n.  49. 
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sentation,  the  Rosary,  Mt.  Carmel,  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows — cannot  stand  in  the  Hght  of  modern  criti- 
cism."—" J.  O."  in  the  October  Review. 

It  is  only  of  the  last-mentioned  Office  that  Dr.  Scannell  says 
this.  Of  the  others,  two,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  are  based  upon 
a  fact,  or  upon  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact,  and  two,  the  second 
and  third,  upon  a  devotion.  Whether  or  not  St.  Dominic  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  Rosary,  whether  or  not  the  Blessed  Virgin 
really  appeared  to  St.  Simon  Stock,  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Brown  Scapular  remain,  and  will  remain ; 
so,  no  doubt,  will  the  Offices  based  on  these  devotions.  As  for 
the  substantive  truth  of  what  is  set  down  in  the  lessons  of  the 
Second  Nocturn,  perhaps  what  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  says  of  the 
one  may  be  extended  to  the  other.  "  I  have  failed,"  he  writes 
(The  Tablet,  24  Nov.,  1906),  "to  gather  what  value  or  import- 
ance for  religion  or  *  Catholic  science '  attaches,  from  any  point 
of  view,  to  the  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  into  the  origin 
of  the  Rosary,  even  when  these  are  made  to  include  the  question 
whether  the  Dominicans  have  filched  the  good  idea  of  the  Corona 
from  the  Franciscans,  and,  bettering  it,  have  made  it  theirs  ex- 
clusively in  the  Rosary." 

The  other  two  Offices  are  in  a  different  case.  H  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  temple 
is  a  fiction,  and  that  the  translation  of  the  Holy  House  is  a  fic- 
tion, the  Offices,  of  course,  cannot  stand,  because  the  foundation 
on  which  they  rest  will  have  been  removed.  But  has  either  of 
these  things  been  proved?  I,  for  one,  have  not  seen  the  proof, 
and  confess  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  it.  I  say 
"  proof "  advisedly,  not  attempts  at  proving,  for,  touching  at 
least  the  translation  of  the  Holy  House,  I  have  seen,  and  studied, 
and  analyzed  several  of  these.  The  latest.  Canon  Chevalier*s 
magnum  opus,  I  have  read  from  cover  to  cover,  parts  of  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  have  sifted  the  vast  mass  of  documents  that 
he  has  brought  together  there,  only  to  remain  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  House  of  Loreto  is  the  identical  cottage  which 
sheltered  the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth. 

Alex.  MacDonald,  D.  D.,  V.  G. 

St.  Andrew's,  Nova  Scotia. 
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SUPPLYING  THE  NUPTIAL  BLESSING  OMITTED  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  MARRIAGE. 

Qu.  When  a  couple,  both  of  whom  are  Catholics,  have  been 
validly,  though  unlawfully,  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
by  a  Protestant  minister,  can  they,  after  having  been  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  receive  the  nuptial  blessing  of  which  they  were  of 
course  deprived  at  the  time  they  contracted  marriage  ?  Does  the 
priest  go  through  the  entire  ceremony  as  in  the  Ritual,  or  does  he 
impart  only  the  blessings  given  in  the  Nuptial  Mass — provided, 
of  course,  the  bride  has  never  before  received  the  nuptial  blessing 
proper  ? 

Resp.  It  is  quite  proper  that  Catholics  married  outside  the 
Church  should,  on  being  reconciled  to  the  Church,  seek  the 
blessing  attached  to  the  sacramental  rite  which  they  had  ne- 
glected. The  priest  performs  all  the  rites  prescribed  for  the 
nuptial  Mass,  omitting  the  part  which  immediately  precedes 
the  Mass  and  in  which  the  parties  express  their  mutual  consent 
to  accept  each  other  as  husband  and  wife. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  after  next  Easter  all  marriages  of 
Catholics  who  have  not  formally  renounced  their  faith,  would 
be  invalid  as  well  as  illicit  if  contracted  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  before  a  Protestant  minister,  where  there  is  a  priest 
to  bless  the  marriage.  In  that  case  dispensation  from  censure 
having  been  obtained  for  the  parties,  they  would  have  to  be 
married  according  to  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  Church, 
including  the  formal  expression  of  mutual  consent  (as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Ritual,  before  the  nuptial  Mass  is  to  take  place) 
in  the  presence  of  the  authorized  priest  and  two  capable  wit- 
nesses. 


ERRONEOUS  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  RECENT  ENCYCLICAL. 

Editor,  Ecclesiastical  Review  : 

In  the  reading  of  different  translations  of  the  Holy  Father's 
recent  Encyclical  on  "  Modernist  Doctrines,"  I  find  some  serious 
mistakes,  that  are  apt  not  only  to  give  false  impressions  to  those 
who  take  the  study  and  observance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
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See  to  heart,  but  to  lend  themselves  to  sinister  interpretation  by 
those  who  dislike  and  distrust  everything  Catholic.  Such  mis- 
readings  are  proverbial  among,  and  one  might  say  the  common- 
place of,  our  newspaper  philosophers.  The  secular  journals  may 
not  be  criticized — a  few  of  the  more  respectable  sort  only  admit- 
ting what  is  creditable  to  Rome  or  the  Pope ;  but  nominally  Catho- 
lic papers  are,  it  is  expected,  to  be  trusted.  Not  so,  however,  in 
this  case.  Among  the  American  papers,  the  French  La  Croix, 
of  Montreal,  and  the  New  York  Irish  IVorld,  which  accidentally 
came  into  my  hands,  both  of  which  papers  have  no  doubt  been 
copied  by  others,  unless  they  themselves  copied  from  a  common 
source,  are  chargeable  with  mistranslation.  "  Coram  hoc  in- 
cognoscihili"  writes  the  Pontiff,  touching  the  question  of  the 
unknowable,  "  sive  illud  sit  extra  hominem  ultraque  aspectabilem 
naturam  rerum  (i.  e.  God,  the  angels,  good  or  bad,  and  human 
souls),  sive  intus  in  subconscientia  lateat,  indigentia  divini  in 
animo  ad  religionem  prono  "  etc.  The  educated  reader  will  re- 
cognize the  difference  between  the  original  in  animo,  and  the 
translation  as  if  the  words  were  in  anima.  He  understands  that 
the  expression  to  give  a  soul  to  man  implies  a  direct  repudiation 
of  the  very  principles  of  Agnosticism  and,  in  consequence,  of  the 
Modernist  theories  which  are  based  upon  the  latter  and  which 
the  Pope  means  to  condemn.  The  French  translator  renders 
animo  by  ame ;  the  English  version  gives  soul,  which  of  course  is 
absurd.  I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  translation  of  subcon- 
scientia, that  is,  subconscious,  not  subconscience,  although  the 
French  language  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two,  as  does 
the  English  usage  in  scientific  or  accurate  diction. 

In  another  part,  farther  on,  we  read  in  the  original  "  .  . , .  quin 
et  Deum  ipsum,  etsi  confusius  sese  in  eodem  religioso  sensu, 
animis  manifestantes."  Here  "  animis "  should  be  rendered 
living  (the  quick,  or  those  not  dead)  ;  at  least  so  it  appears  from 
the  logical  context. 

J.  L.  H. 


THE  MEANING  OF  "EXTRA  DIOECESIM  COMMORANTIBUS." 

Qu.     Your   commentary   on   the   late   extension   of   the   "  Ut 
debita  "  regulating  the  disposal  of  Mass  stipends  ^  fails  to  satisfy 

1  Ecclesiastical  Review,  August. 
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me.  In  No.  i  ("ut  in  posterum  quicumque,"  etc.)  the  priests 
to  whom  stipends  are  not  to  be  committed,  i.  e.  entrusted,  con- 
signed, except  through  their  Ordinary,  or  by  the  latter's  consent, 
are  understood  by  you  to  be  priests  of  another  diocese  (than 
that  of  the  consignee).  As  I  see  it,  this  version  is  not  expHcit 
enough ;  it  is  even  erroneous.  Does  "  extra  dioecesim  com- 
morantes  "  really  mean  of  another  diocese,  and  not  rather  azvay 
from  their  own  diocese ;  or,  if  in  the  term  "  Ordinary "  are 
included  provincials,  away  from  their  province?  Commorari, 
according  to  my  knowledge  of  Latin,  is  translated  by  to  sojourn, 
to  remain  away  for  a  time  (verweilen,  demeurer)  v.  g. 
"  Romae  dies  triginta  commoratus  sum."  Thus  I  find  it  in  con- 
nexion with  diem,  mensem,  diutius,  diutissime,  plus  justo  tem- 
poris,  etc.,  but  never  in  the  sense  of  hahitare.  In  fact,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  seems  to  forbid  such  a  rendition :  "  Commorandi 
enim  diversorium  natura  dedit,  non  habitandi "  (CtV.).  "  Com- 
morabitur  "  in  Ps.  9:  i,  which  made  me  doubt  at  first,  on  account 
of  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  expresses  no  more  than 
to  stay  over  night,  in  the  original.  Hence  I  should  translate 
"extra  dioecesim"  [i.  e.  suam^  commor antes:"  sojourning 
away  from  their  diocese.  This  would  simplify  matters,  cover 
the  end  of  the  new  legislation  sufficiently,  and  yet  not  thwart 
laudable  charity  or  impose  unnecessary  correspondence.  Of 
course  a  common  sense  acceptance  of  commorantes  even  in  such 
a  version  will  not  include  priests  who  are  away  from  home  only 
for  a  short  time,  provided  they  are  known  to  be  in  good  standing. 
A  reply  to  this  would  be  most  welcome,  not  only  to  me  person- 
ally, but  also  to  a  number  of  my  friends  who  seem  to  find  the 
new  decree  rather  hard. 

Lector  Attentus. 

Rcsp.  No  doubt  Cicero  uses  the  word  commorari  in  the  sense 
specified  by  our  correspondent;  but  he  also  allows  its  wider 
meaning  exemplified  in  the  above-mentioned  document  of  the 
S.  Congregation.^  However,  the  meaning  here  intended  ap- 
pears beyond  all  question  to  refer  to  priests  living  outside  the 
diocese,  and  not  merely  sojourning  or  travelling  out  of  it. 

2  Cf.  Cic.  II,  de  Orat.  292,  where  he  indicates  the  synonymous  sense  of 
commorari  and  hahitare. 
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This  is  plain  from  the  context :  "  qui  in  posterum  missas 
celebrandas  committere  velit  sacerdotibus  extra  dioecesim  com- 
morantibiis,  hoc  facere  debeat  per  eorum  ordinarium."  The 
use  of  "  eorum  "  rather  than  "  suum  "  or  "  proprium  "  makes 
the  distinction  sufficiently  clear.  The  S.  Congregation  might 
indeed  have  used  the  word  "  habitantibus  "  or  "  degentibus  " 
or  "  domicilium  habentibus  "  etc. ;  but  if  "  commorantibus  " 
were  intended  to  remind  the  priest  that  he  is  a  missionary  who, 
if  he  gathers  stipends,  belongs  to  those  who  profess  that  they 
have  not  here  a  lasting  city — "  non  habentes  hie  manentem 
civitatem  " — ^the  term  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  more 
wisely. 


BUSINESS  ETHICS  IN  OUR  MANUALS  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

Editor,  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Review,  Father  Slater,  S.  J., 
declares  that  the  writers  of  text-books  on  moral  theology  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  keep  pace  with  modern  business  practices,  and 
that  the  general  principles  found  in  all  such  books  will  readily 
solve  whatever  questions  of  business  ethics  come  before  the  priest 
for  solution.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  all  problems  of  industrial  jus- 
tice can  be  solved  by  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  moral 
theology :  that  the  solution  can  always  be  reached  without  "  much 
difficulty  "  is  not  so  clear.  At  any  rate,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  these  manuals  not  merely  the  statement  of  general  prin- 
ciples, but  the  application  of  these  principles  to  established  and 
widespread  industrial  practices  and  institutions.  The  older  writ- 
ers did  this  with  regard  to  the  practices  and  problems  of  their 
own  time.  For  example,  they  dealt  in  detail  with  such  subjects 
as  Mohatra,  Emphyteusis,  and  the  Contractus  Trinus.  For  us 
these  have  a  historical  rather  than  a  practical  interest;  yet  they 
take  up  the  space  in  our  manuals  that  might  be  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of,  say  the  various  devices  by  which  a  monopoly  forces 
its  competitors  out  of  business ;  stockwatering  and  its  manifold 
causes,  characteristics,  and  effects;  speculation  on  the  exchanges 
and  its  various  methods ;  the  methods  of  the  trade-unions ;  dona- 
tions of  "tainted  money";  the  lawful  rate  of  profit  on  invested 
capital;  just  remuneration  for  labor;  and  several  other  industrial 
problems.     Not  one  of  these  subjects  is  adequately  discussed  in 
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any  of  our  manuals,  except  in  that  of  Father  Tanquerey.  Even 
Tanquerey's  work  does  not  give  them  all  sufficient  attention.  In 
most  of  the  manuals  many  of  these  topics  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Yet  all  these  topics  relate  to  well-established  and  very  important 
industrial  practices.  They  certainly  do  not  get  anything  like  the 
amount  of  attention  that  the  older  writers  gave  to  the  practices 
of  their  day.  It  would  seem  that  the  readers  of  our  manuals  have 
ample  ground  for  reasonable  complaint. 

John  A.  Ryan. 
The  Saint  Paul  Seminary. 


THE   PRIVILEGE  OF  MIDNIGHT   MASS  AT   CHRISTMAS   AC- 
CORDED TO  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES. 

Hitherto  the  privilege  of  celebrating  midnight  Mass  at 
Christmas  was  accorded  only  to  individual  communities  who 
made  special  application  for  the  same,  and  even  then  lay  per- 
sons were  frequently  excluded  from  reception  of  Holy  Com- 
munion at  that  Mass.  By  a  recent  decree  of  Pius  X  this  privi- 
lege of  the  midnight  Mass  and  Communion  is  extended  to  re- 
ligious communities,  institutions  of  charity,  seminaries,  and 
the  like,  provided  they  enjoy  the  right  of  habitually  having  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  their  chapels.  They  may  have  one 
Mass  at  midnight,  or  the  three  Masses.  From  the  text  of 
the  Decree  it  would  appear  that  the  last  two  Masses  may  be 
said  immediately  after  the  midnight  Mass.  This  applies  to 
communities  of  cloistered  nuns  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
chapels  to  which  lay  persons  are  admitted.  The  midnight 
Mass  must  be  a  niissa  cantata  (unless  there  be  a  special 
exemption)  ;  the  others  may  be  low  Masses.  Those  who  as- 
sist at  any  of  these  Masses  satisfy  the  obligation  of  hearing 
Mass. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  NON-RECEPTION  OF  BAPTISM  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  MARRIAGE. 

Editor,  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

Two  months  since,  Paul  and  Bertha,  both  Catholics,  came  to 
me  to  be  married.  A  few  questions  elicited  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  ten  years  previously  contracted  marriage  with  Priscilla,  a 
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non^Catholic,  from  whom  he  subsequently  got  a  civil  divorce 
propter  adulter ium.  Priscilla  has  again  taken  to  herself,  and  is 
now  living  with,  another  husband. 

Priscilla  has  testified  under  oath  before  a  notary  that  she  was 
never  baptized,  but,  her  parents  being  dead,  no  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  her  non-baptism  is  attainable. 

No  dispensation  of  any  kind  was  obtained  at  the  time  of  the 
Paul-Priscilla  marriage  ( in  fact,  it  was  coram  ministro  haeretico ) , 
and  no  subsequent  "  healing  in  radice "  took  place  during  the 
years  they  lived  together. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that  the  Paul-Priscilla  marriage 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning  and  so  continued  to  be. 

I  submitted  this  case,  exactly  as  given  here,  names  alone  ex- 
cepted, to  the  Ordinary.  His  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  non-baptism  of  Priscilla  was  essential.  And 
as  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  could  not  be  procured,  the  case 
remained  in  statu  quo  up  to  a  week  ago,  when  Paul  and  Bertha 
took  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  went  before  a  justice,  and  got  married. 

Both  are  now  deeply  repentant.  Can  I  absolve  them,  "  facul- 
tatibus  pro  casu  Pauli  reservato  obtentis?"  Is  not  Priscilla's 
oath  that  she  never  received  baptism  a  sufficient  basis  for  absolu- 
tion in  foro  interno,  though  deemed  an  inadequate  reason  on 
which  to  ground  a  judgment  in  foro  externo"^ 

A  word  in  the  Review  in  regard  to  this  matter  will  be  pro- 
foundly appreciated. 

Pastor. 

Resp.  The  sworn  testimony  of  a  party  touching  the  non- 
reception  of  baptism  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  stand 
as  a  presumptive  proof  that  there  is  no  record  or  knowledge  of 
the  act  on  the  part  of  the  person  witnessing.  Such  testimony 
might  be  taken  in  a  civil  court,  even  when  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  affiant  believes  in  the  religious  value  of  an  oath  or 
in  the  existence  of  God,  as  might  be  the  case  with  an  un- 
baptized  woman;  for  the  court  has  a  penalty  for  perjury  and 
thereby  influences  the  sense  of  veracity  of  its  witnesses.  When 
there  is  question  of  confirming  or  disproving  the  validity  of 
a  marriage,  the  oath  touching  the  non-reception  of  baptism  be- 
fore an  ecclesiastical  or  any  other  judge  is  ordinarily  not  suffi- 
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cient  guarantee  when  offered  by  a  party  seeking  freedom  from 
the  bond.  It  should  be  confirmed  by  the  affidavit  of  the  wo- 
man that  she  understands  and  realizes  the  consequences  which 
her  statement  involves  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
alleged  husband  from  whom  she  is  separated.  These  conse- 
quences are  assumed  to  be  of  a  nature  sufficiently  grave  to 
weigh  with  any  party  who  makes  a  statement  of  this  kind  un- 
der oath,  and  they  supply  a  motive  for  seriousness  and  vera- 
city analogous  to  that  which  a  civil  court  of  justice  proposes 
in  the  penalty  attached  to  thoughtless  or  false  statements 
made  before  its  tribunal.  The  bishop  no  doubt  had  weighed 
this  element  when  he  refused  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the 
woman's  oath  as  sufficient.  Moreover,  even  if  there  were  no 
living  parent  to  furnish  testimony  corroborating  Priscilla's 
statement,  local  and  detailed  investigation  would  probably 
adduce  some  additional  positive  testimony  one  way  or  the  other 
— was  there  a  church  where  Priscilla  was  born? — did  her 
family  attend  it  ? — did  anyone  know  the  family  ? — was  the  sect 
or  preacher  in  the  habit  of  baptizing?  etc.  Such  guarantees 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  of  marriage  and  the  jus- 
tice which  the  Church  is  to  safeguard. 

But  Paul  is  repentant;  Bertha  also,  who  would  make  him  a 
good  wife,  and  both  are  faithful  Catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  prospect  of  Priscilla  mending,  and  presum- 
ably the  first  marriage  was  invalid.  Cannot  all  this  move  the 
confessor  to  give  the  benefit  of  doubt  to  Paul  and  Bertha,  and 
to  absolve  them,  etc.  in  foro  interno  ? 

No ;  for  whatever  is  done  in  foro  interno  in  such  a  case  has 
its  effects  essentially  in  foro  extcrno;  and  if  by  any  chance 
Priscilla  should  be  found  to  have  .been  baptized  (however  un- 
likely that  may  seem),  the  confessor  who  sanctioned  the  bond 
pro  foro  interno  should  be  responsible  for  the  illegitimate 
results  which  would  necessarily  brand  the  second  union. 

The  most  prudent  course  consistent  with  the  law  of  the 
Church  would  be  to  withhold  Paul  and  Bertha ;  if  "  they  are 
deeply  repentant,"  they  will  submit  to  the  penalty  brought  on 
by  their  rash  union ;  for  rash  it  was,  however  trying  the  delay 
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of  the  authorities  may  have  been  to  their  sense  of  mutual  at- 
tachment. Make  sure  that  Priscilla  not  only  expresses  her  will- 
ingness to  allow  the  union  of  Bertha  with  Paul  by  declaring 
that  she  was  never  baptized,  but  that  she  understands  the  re- 
sponsibility devolved  upon  her  if  any  record  should  be  found 
to  prove  that  she  had  been  baptized.  This  is  no  doubt  what 
the  bishop  demands,  if  no  other  explicit  or  positive  testimony 
is  available.  If  that  be  attained  and  the  matter  settled  in  foro 
externo,  the  new  union  will  rest  on  some  stable  basis  with  the 
prospect  of  peace  and  the  blessing  of  religion  upon  it. 


A  MUTE  SERVER  AT  MASS. 

Qu.  The  boy  who  serves  my  Mass  on  weekdays  does  not  know 
the  Latin  and  I  find  it  hard  to  teach  him.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  wish  to  dispense  with  his  ministry,  as  far  as  it  goes,  lest  my 
celebrating  without  anybody  assisting  might  scandalize  the  few 
simple-minded  members  who  attend  every  morning.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  whether  I  can  dispense  with  the  double  re- 
citation of  the  Confiteor,  and  act  in  this  respect  just  as  a  priest 
would  if  he  was  obliged  to  celebrate  without  any  server. 

Resp.  If  a  priest  celebrate  without  a  server,  or  if  the  server 
is  unable  to  recite  the  Confiteor,^  the  celebrant  recites  the  Con- 
fiteor only  dnce.^  In  this  case  the  words  "  vobis  fratres  "  and 
"  vos  fratres  "  may  be  omitted.^ 


TWO  RUBRICAL  QUERIES. 

Qu.  I.  Are  we  allowed  to  use  the  green  vestments  on  a  semi- 
duplex,  when,  according  to  the  rubrics,  other  colors  than  the  one 
prescribed  for  the  day  may  be  used?  The  enclosed  rubric  {Ben- 
ziger's  Diary  for  1908)  seems  to  indicate  that  a  priest  would  be 
justified  in  saying  the  ferial  Mass  on  a  day  on  which  "  any  color 
may  be  used." 

^  S.  Alphonsi  Lig.,  De  Caeremoniis  Missae,  Cap.  Ill,  11. 

2  S.  R.  C,  4  Sept.,  1875. 

3  Kunz,  Die  liturgischen  Verrichtungen  des  Celehranten,  Theil  I,  Art.  I, 
No.  5,  foot-note. 
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2.  In  the  ordo  (Chicago)  for  the  vigil  of  SS.  Simon  &  Jude, 
26  October,  we  are  instructed  to  say  the  preces  feriales.  Wapel- 
horst  agrees  with  this;  but  the  rubric  of  the  Breviary,  feria 
secunda  ad  Laudes,  says  that  these  preces  are  to  be  recited  on 
"  feriis  Quatuor  Temporum  et  VigiUarum  quae  jejunantur."  As 
the  vigil  above-mentioned  was  not  a  fast  day,  how  are  the  two 
to  be  reconciled? 

Resp.  I.  Green  is  used  on  minor '^  ferials  and  on  ordinary 
Sundays,  w^hen  the  Mass  of  the  minor  ferial  or  ordinary  Sun- 
day is  celebrated.  The  Mass  of  the  ferial  is  celebrated  when 
no  feast  (of  nine  or  three  lessons)  or  octave  day  (or  day 
within  an  octave)  or  Saturday,  on  which  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (in  the  United  States  also  Thursday  on  which 
the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament)  is  recited,  occurs.^ 

Since  every  semi-duplex  is  a  feast  of  nine  lessons,  the  Mass 
of  the  ferial  cannot  be  celebrated,  and  hence  green  cannot  be 
used. 

The  compiler  of  Benziger  Brothers'  Ordo  could  have  made 
his  meaning  clearer  by  saying  that  on  the  days  marked  (x) 
"  a  votive  Mass  of  any  color  may  be  celebrated,"  to  avoid  the 
impression  made,  as  it  stands  at  present,  that  the  Mass  of  a 
minor  ferial  may  be  celebrated  in  green  color. 

2.  The  preces  feriales  are  said  "  feriis  Vigiliarum  quae  je- 
junantur  vel  jejunari  deberent."  Although  the  fast  and  ab- 
stinence have  been  abrogated  on  this  (and  other)  vigils,  noth- 
ing has  been  changed  with  regard  to  the  Office  and  Mass.® 

1  All  ferials,  except  those  of  Advent  and  Lent,  the  Ember  Days  and 
Monday  before  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  are  minor  ferials. 

2  Ruhricae  Generales  Missalis,  Tit.  Ill,  n.  i. 

3  S.  R.  C,  II  March,  1820. 
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SUMMULA  THEOLOGIAE  MORALIS,  auctore  Josepho  d'Annibale,  S. 
Komanae  Ecclesiae  Gardinali.  Partes  tres ;  editio  quinta,  diligenter 
revisa  et  novissimis  SS.  Gongregationuin  Decretis  locupletata. 
Eomae  :  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Soc,  Editores  (Piazza  Grazioli).  1908. 
Pp.  467,  600,  473. 

When  d'Annibale  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Summula, 
the  critics  at  once  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  as  an  "  opus  novum, 
succo  plenum,  canonica  et  legali  eruditione  contextum."  Bal- 
lerini  wrote  an  enthusiastic  review  of  it,  covering  five  or  six 
pages  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  in  which  he  extolled  the  young 
canon's  erudition,  theological  acumen,  and  sound  judgment.  The 
author,  with  increased  experience,  had  carefully  revised  a  third 
edition  after  becoming  bishop,  and  a  fourth  in  1897  when  he  was 
a  Cardinal.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  work  should  not 
have  been  reprinted  within  the  last  ten  years,  for  there  are  many 
students  who  look  upon  d'Annibale  still  as  the  safest  authority 
in  questions  where  canon  law  combines  with  moral  science, 
creating  at  times  a  seeming  conflict  of  judgments  in  the  mind  of 
the  practical  theologian.  Brevity  and  temperateness  are  the  two 
qualities  which  most  attract  us  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  author  in  cases  of  doubt.  He  never  substitutes  his  mere 
ipse  dixit  for  law,  or  for  such  inferences  from  it  as  are  supported 
by  reputable  authors,  and  one  feels  quite  safe  in  citing  him  be- 
cause he  gives  chapter  and  verse  and  sufficient  reason  for  what 
he  maintains  as  a  reliable  opinion. 

The  one  thing  which  the  student  may  have  missed  in  recent 
years  when  referring  to  the  Summula  was  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  decrees  of  S.  Congregations  and  to  pontifical  en- 
actments during  the  last  ten  years;  and  the  English-speaking 
student  may  perhaps  also  miss  those  indications  of  sources  of 
which  British  and  American  authorities  have  made  him  familiar, 
and  which  writers  like  Tanquerey  and  Slater  have  well  utilized  in 
their  moral  theology.  But  much  of  all  this  has  been  remedied 
in  the  present  new  edition,  rich  in  notes  and  references  that  make 
the  student  familiar  with  the  most  recent  laws  and  enactments. 
Indeed  the  work  of  d'Annibale  is  probably  the  first  and  only  one 
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at  this  moment  which  contains  the  new  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  Sponsalia  and  Matrimony  which  is  to  go  into  effect  next 
Easter.  The  publishers  have  also  caused  other  improvements 
which  from  a  typographical  viewpoint  make  the  three  volumes 
much  superior  to  the  previous  editions  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
Propaganda.  It  should  be  added  that  the  revision  has  been  made 
by  several  Roman  theologians  of  note,  who  each  undertook  to 
bring  the  text  and  notes  into  conformity  with  present  canonical 
and  liturgical  observance  in  his  own  special  department  of  teach- 
ing. This,  without  impairing  the  unity  of  the  method  followed 
by  the  author,  gives  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  of  real 
service  as  a  class-room  text  of  theology,  and  even  more  so  as  a 
reference  book  for  the  priest  on  the  mission. 

THE0L06IAE  MORALIS  ELEMENTA  ex  S.  Thoma  aliisque  probatis 
auctoribus  coUegit  ordineque  disposuit  A.  J.  J.  F.  Haine,  S.  S.  Prael. 
Doct.  et  Prof,  in  Universit.  Lovaniens.  etc.  Editio  quinta,  novis  curis 
expolita  et  juxta  recentiora  deereta  S.  Sedis  emendata,  opera  et  studio 
R.  P.  J.  Bund,  Congr.  SS.  Cordium  (Picpus),  S.  Theol.  D.  Quatuor 
volumina.  Romae  :  Fr.  Pustet.  Parisiis:  P.  Lethielleux.  1907. 
Pp.  568,  656,  527,  571. 

The  reviewer  of  two  works  in  their  fifth  edition  occupying 
precisely  the  same  field  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  stu- 
dents, finds  himself  in  some  difficulty  for  the  choice  of  proper 
terms  when  he  thinks  very  highly  of  both  books.  The  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  work  of  the 
Louvain  professor  is  much  the  same  as  in  that  of  d'Annibale. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  methods.  The  latter 
presents  his  subject  in  synthetic  form.  One  reads  and  becomes 
aware  of  the  doctrine  of  moralists  and  the  principles  illustrated 
by  the  casuists.  Every  page  is  replete  with  footnotes  and  refer- 
ences from  which  one  may  gather  additional  and  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  the  page  communi- 
cates a  sense  of  restfulness  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  knows 
that  what  is  there  set  down  is  all  that  the  author  has  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  any  part  of  his  work. 

Not  so  with  Prof.  Haine.  His  dapper  little  volumes  are  spiced 
with  emphasis.  Every  page  offers  an  analytical  outline  of  the 
theme  discussed.  There  are  no  footnotes,  but  many  a  fat- 
looking  word,  and  italics  galore,  which  warn  the  student  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  distinction  by  the  professor 
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who  explains  the  text.  If  d'Annibale  is  a  lawyer  in  the  courts 
of  theology,  Haine  is  a  philosopher,  a  logician  who  is  not  con- 
tent with  giving  us  the  facts,  but  everywhere  weighs  the  reasons, 
explains  the  distinctions,  eliminates  objections. 

Aside  of  this  method  which  suits  the  didactic  and  analytic  tend- 
ency of  the  German  and  Belgian  schools  of  thought,  and  of  which 
more  might  be  assimilated  with  benefit  to  all  classes  of  students, 
our  author  answers  the  inquiries  of  the  moralist  in  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  needs  of  our  time. 
There  are  of  course  those  commonplace  differences,  upon  which 
every  critic  seems  obliged  to  dwell,  between  authors  of  moral 
text-books;  but  these  offer  mere  food  for  pedantic  discussion 
without  helping  or  retarding  the  good  effect  of  a  well-digested 
method  of  presentation.  Haine  has  given  us  eminently  a  class- 
book  ;  the  chapter  "  de  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio  "  will  require 
emendation  according  to  the  new  conditions  for  validity. 

THE  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH.  By  Adrian  Fortescue,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.  With  illustrations  by  the  author.  London :  Catholic  Truth 
Society.    1907.    Pp.451. 

The  "  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Oriental  Church " 
is  the  title  which  the  official  party  of  the  Russian  clergy  claim 
for  the  schismatic  body  separated,  practically  since  the  tenth 
century,  from  the  Holy  See  of  Rome.  A  correct  understanding 
of  the  position  and  attitude  toward  the  Latin  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  millions  of  Russians  who  nominally  adhere  to  the  CEcu- 
menical  Patriarch,  obeying  the  Holy  Synod  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  saying  their  prayers  in  the  old  Slavonic  tongue,  is  of  more 
than  merely  speculative  importance  to  our  American  clergy, 
who  within  the  last  decade  have  been  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Slav  settlers  in  the  United  States,  thousands  of  whom 
profess  the  "  Orthodox "  Russian  faith.  The  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  Ruthenian  bishop  for  our  country  gives  emphasis  to 
this  relationship,  because  it  brings  nearer  to  us  the  thought  of 
conversions  to  the  ancient  faith  and  thus  to  ultimate  union  with 
the  Holy  See.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  for  a  long  time 
sought  to  effect  this  union  between  the  schismatics  and  the  Uni- 
ates  of  the  so-called  Greek  Church  who  recognize  the  authority 
of  Rome;  and  the  close  association  of  immigrants  in  America 
gives  opportunity  for  a  much  better  understanding  between  the 
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alienated  parties,  by  reason  of  the  liberty  allowed  them  and  the 
educational  advantages  offered  them  to  clear  away  misapprehen- 
sions hitherto  fostered  by  the  proverbial  ignorance  which  the 
Russian  class-system  has  maintained  for  centuries. 

Dr.  Fortescue's  book  is  therefore  of  great  value  to  the  intel- 
ligent student  of  religious  conditions  in  America,  inasmuch  as 
it  sets  forth  in  a  popular  and  unbiased  way,  without  any  con- 
troversial aim,  what  is  the  faith  of  the  Russian  Church  at  the 
present  day,  how  its  hierarchy  is  constituted,  what  are  the  doc- 
trinal differences  between  it  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  branches 
of  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome,  its  attitude  toward  the 
dogmas  of  Transubstantiation,  Purgatory,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; in  short,  the  distinctive  elements  of  its  modern  theo- 
logical teaching,  its  ritual  observances,  its  calendar,  and  its  tra- 
ditional peculiarities  of  worship. 

The  work  is  not,  however,  merely  descriptive :  it  is  also  histori- 
cal. It  leads  us  back  to  the  origin  of  all  the  differences,  and  thus 
illustrates  the  principle  of  a  common  origin  upon  which  the  ef- 
forts at  affecting  Reunion  must  be  based,  if  it  is  to  become  prac- 
tically possible.  The  question  of  Reunion  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  final  chapter,  in  which  the  author  expresses  grave  fears, 
sustained  by  reasons  that  one  cannot  ignore,  and  which  are 
mainly  grounded  in  the  inertia  and  tenacity  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  mutual  understanding  and 
a  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox  authorities.  But  our 
author  does  not  touch  America  as  a  meeting-ground  for  such 
possibilities,  and  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  build  any  hopes  upon 
the  new  association  of  the  masses  and  the  disinterested  zeal  of 
our  clergy,  as  though  conversions  in  America  might  exert  any 
reactive  influence  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  union. 

Dr.  Fortescue's  volume  is  not  likely  to  disappoint  any  one  even 
slightly  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  Russian  communion. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DIARY,  ORDO,  AND  NOTE  BOOK,  for  the  specia 
use  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  in  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.    1908.    Pp.  144. 

The  publishers  of  this  annual  have  kept  the  promise  made  last 
year,  in  its  first  issue,  of  making  it  more  valuable  and  useful,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Besides  the 
Ordo,  it  contains  in  a  compendious  form  much  useful  informa- 
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tion  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  collected  from  many 
books.  In  foreign  countries  many  dioceses  and  provinces  have 
had  for  years  their  Agenda,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  in  the 
United  States  the  publication  of  such  a  book  had  not  been 
thought  of  before  now.  Our  priests,  with  their  tasks  of  build- 
ing, collecting,  attending  the  sick,  etc.,  are  frequently  unable  to 
spend  sufficient  time  in  selecting  from  reading  matter  that  which 
will  be  of  use  to  them,  and  in  many  instances  cannot  afford  to 
subscribe  to  periodicals  that  give  liturgical  information,  or  to 
buy  books  for  such  a  purpose.  For  them  this  book  will  be  a 
boon. 

The  first  part  contains  the  Ordo  for  those  who  recite  the 
Breviary  according  to  the  "  Kalendarium  Universalis  Ecclesiae  " 
and  for  such  as  use  the  "  Kalendarium  Clero  Romano  Proprium." 
The  Monita  placed  at  the  head  of  this  part  are  so  explicit  and 
complete  that  we  may  say  that  they  form  a  compendium  of 
liturgy  on  the  Mass  and  on  the  Breviary.  The  two  Tahellae, 
indicating  the  days  on  which  solemn  votive  Masses  and  Requiems 
may  be  celebrated,  serve  admirably  to  explain  the  text.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  profit  the  publishers  to  have  these 
tables  printed  in  large  type  on  heavy  card-board  and  offered  for 
sale.  Frequently,  notices  are  found  in  newspapers  that  the  cele- 
bration of  funeral  Masses  has  taken  place  on  days  on  which 
they  are  prohibited.  Were  these  Tahellae  hung  up  in  the  sacristy 
or  office,  the  priest  could  at  a  glance  find  out,  when  notice  of  a 
death  is  brought  to  him,  whether  or  not  he  may  celebrate  a 
funeral  Mass  on  the  day  on  which  the  relatives  desire  to  have 
the  funeral.  The  arrangement  of  the  octave  of  Titular  feasts  is 
often  a  difficult  task  for  priests ;  but  the  Monita  of  this  year-book 
should  remove  this  difficulty. 

That  there  should  be  need  of  inserting  the  Roman  Office  in 
the  Ordo  in  red  ink,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  disadvant- 
age, and  we  are  afraid  the  Office  is  in  many  cases  incorrect. 
The  Roman  Office  is  twofold — "  pro  utentibus  Romae,"  and 
"  pro  utentibus  extra."  When  a  priest  in  general  terms  obtains 
the  privilege  of  reciting  the  Roman  Office,  it  would  appear  that 
he  must  follow  the  "  Kalendarium  pro  utentibus'  extra."  When 
a  bishop  obtains  this  privilege  by  special  Indult,  it  depends  upon 
what  office  he  intends  to  ask  for — whether  to  recite  it  as  it  is  said 
in  Rome    ("pro  utentibus   Romae")    or   outside   Rome    ("pro 
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utentibus  extra").  The  compiler  of  this  Or  do  seems  to  have 
taken  this  into  consideration,  for  when  we  turn  to  23  June, 
B.  Caspar  del  Bufalo,  we  find  two  offices  for  the  Romans,  i.  e. 
"  Speciale  Indultum  "  and  "  pro  utentibus  extra."  Whether  or 
not  the  office  is  said  "  pro  utentibus  Romae  "  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  out,  but  the  compiler  did  well  to  insert  both  so  as  to 
be  of  service  in  either  emergency.  Such  differences,  however, 
cause  a  transfer  of  impeded  feasts  to  different  days,  which 
makes  the  Or  do  a  rather  intricate  affair. 

The  Roman  Office  has  many  drawbacks:  for  instance,  there 
are  very  few  days  on  which  private  Requiems  can  be  said;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  Mass  "  Statuit "  or  "  Sacer- 
dotes,"  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  in  the  III 
Nocturns,  the  celebration  of  feasts  that  are  only  of  local  (Rome) 
interest.  So  long  as  we  cannot  have  a  single  Ordo  for  the  whole 
country  it  would  seem  best  that  each  diocese  (or  at  least  each 
province)  have  its  own  Ordo,  in  which  the  special  and  local 
feasts  could  be  readily  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  The 
compiler  has  inserted  the  Titulars  or  Dedication  of  only  about 
twelve  cathedrals,  and  we  surmise  that  if  all  were  inserted  it 
would  swell  this  Diary  to  very  unsatisfactory  proportions:  yet 
why  should  any  of  them  be  omitted  if  the  issue  for  1909  is  to 
be  perfect? 

The  further  useful  ecclesiastical  information  contained  in  the 
second  part,  about  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Congregations,  Hierarchy 
arranged  according  to  countries,  dates  of  erection  of  the  arch- 
dioceses, dioceses,  vicariates  apostolic  of  the  United  States,  will 
prove  of  use  in  addresses  and  writing.  The  third  part  tells  us 
to  whom  we  must  apply  for  faculties  for  blessing  articles,  im- 
posing scapulars,  etc.;  gives  the  names  of  English  confessors  in 
foreign  lands,  the  chief  pontifical  acts  and  decrees  of  the  con- 
gregation issued  from  1906  to  1907. 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  liturgical  matters;  gives  the  forms  of  the 
Sacraments  and  of  the  blessing  which  the  priest  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  when  visiting  the  sick.  Finally,  the  Diary  fur- 
nishes much  useful  knowledge  regarding  everyday  needs,  such  as 
the  value  of  foreign  money,  computing  of  interest,  postage  rates, 
making  of  wills,  etc.  The  title  of  the  booklet,  though  accur- 
ately descriptive,  is  rather  long.  A  more  appropriate  name  for  it 
would  be  the  "  Priest's  Yearbook,"  since  every  year  the  matter 
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it  contains  must  be  changed.  In  the  course  of  years  the  collec- 
tion of  these  little  diaries  will  form  a  library  of  reference.  The 
promise  is  made  to  make  this  little  book  still  more  valuable  and 
useful  next  year,  the  doing  of  which  we  think  will  be  somewhat 
difficult. 


Xiterari2  Cbat 

Charles  Mills  Gayley  has  published  a  new  volume  dealing  with  the  re- 
ligious plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  In  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  he  leads 
us  back  to  many  of  the  sources  and  traditions  which  shaped  these  "Moral- 
ities "  so  eminently  suited  to  keep  alive  the  religious  sentiment  among  the 
common  folk.  He  also  shows  how  much  the  modern  drama,  in  its  better 
phases  of  development,  owes  to  the  faith  of  the  "  Dark  Ages."  "  It  was 
not  until  the  Church  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  begun  to  emphasize  in  its  re- 
ligious functions  the  dramatic  element  lying  at  the  core  of  its  ritual  and  its 
faith,  and  to  realize  that  the  latter  could  be  best  inculcated  by  dramatizing 
the  former — the  faith  emphasized  by  staging  the  ritual — it  was  not  until 
then  that  the  modern  drama  was  born."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Gayley,  and  he 
shows  how  the  processional  chant  and  the  whole  liturgical  service,  when 
carried  as  far  as  it  could  be,  out  of  the  church  edifice  into  the  open  marts, 
leavened  the  popular  sentiment  with  religious  motives,  and  gave  to  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  a  real  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  Divine. 


A  missionary  whose  extended  experience  enables  him  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  writes  to  us  that  the  evil  which  induced  Mgr.  Nardi  to  write  his 
volume,  Dissertatio  de  Sanctitate  Matrimonii  vindicata  contra  Onanismum, 
reviewed  in  a  recent  issue,  is  really  very  widespread  in  the  United  States 
and  calls  for  the  earnest  attention  of  moralists  and  preachers. 


Father  Tilmann  Pesch,  S.  J.,  has  brought  his  Weltrdtsel,  now  in  its  third 
edition,  up  to  date.    The  second  volume  has  just  appeared  (B.  Herder). 


Dr.  James  Walsh  is  working  on  a  second  volume  of  Catholic  Priests  in 
Science.  It  will  include,  among  others,  Pope  John  XXI,  whose  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  medical  subjects  had  made  him,  long  before  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  the  rival  of  his  father,  an  eminent  physician  of  Lisbon, 
and  has  perpetuated  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  writer  under  the  name 
of  Petrus  Hispanus.  Among  other  remarkable  churchmen  to  whom  science 
owes  a  debt  as  inventors  and  originators  are  Father  •  Piazzi,  the  astron- 
omer, and  Wasmann,  the  Jesuit  who  broke  lances  with  Professor  Haeckel 
last  year.  Of  course  such  men  as  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  are 
known  to  all  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  pioneers  in  science. 


The  Acta  PontiUcia  publish  in  a  supplement  (October),  under  the  title 
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of  "  Riforma  degli  Studi  nei  Seminari  in  Italia,"  the  text  of  the  Instruc- 
tion recently  issued  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  re- 
garding the  new  program  of  studies  to  be  adopted  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  Italy.  In  addition  to  the  document  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  sup- 
plement furnishes  a  catalogue  of  judiciously-selected  textbooks  and  com- 
mentaries covering  the  various  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical  disciplines. 
It  is  a  bit  of  bibliography  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  professors  and 
students.  The  catalogue  has  an  alphabetical  index  for  reference.  (Fr. 
Pustet.) 

The  Celtic  revival  makes  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  renewed  efforts  of 
studying  and  popularizing  the  Irish  language,  but  also  in  the  growing 
production  of  high-class  literature  from  Irish  sources,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  increased  activity  of  the  clergy.  The  Irish  Educational  Review  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  list  of  periodicals  ministering  to  the  religious  and 
intellectual  wants  of  Catholics.  It  answers  a  well-understood  need,  has  a 
definite  program,  and  evidently  a  good  promise  of  steady  contributions. 
The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  holds  its  own  with  excellent  grace,  and 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  has  within  the  last  year  made  a  fresh  and 
well-deserving  start  to  interest  clerical  readers  outside  of,  as  well  as  in, 
Ireland. 


The  current  number  of  the  Revue  Biblique  (October)  contains  two 
papers  by  Pere  Lagrange,  the  learned  Dominican  editor  of  the  magazine 
and  a  member  of  the  Biblical  Commission.  In  one  of  the  articles,  "  Le 
Decret  Lamentabili  sane  exitu  te  la  critique  historique,"  he  gives  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  new  Syllabus,  and  one 
that  will  commend  itself  to  every  reasonable  mind  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
an  exaggerated  scientific  cult.  That  cult  is  driving  the  present  generation 
into  a  materialistic  view  of  life,  a  view  that  is  destructive  of  all  higher 
aims  and  hopes;  and  P.  Lagrange  reasons  so  sanely  and  logically  upon 
the  subject  that  the  reader  may  safely  follow  him  without  misgiving. 


One  of  the  best  novels  which,  while  letting  the  reader  get  a  realistic 
glimpse  of  modern  life,  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  healthy  and  not  a 
little  instructive,  is  The  Tents  of  Wickedness  (Appleton).  It  pictures  the 
effect  of  a  good  convent  education,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  which  sur- 
round it  in  social  life.  Altogether  the  book  is  calculated  to  undo  these 
misunderstandings,  because  it  answers  them  in  a  natural  fashion. 


The  volume  "  II  programma  dei  Modernisti  —  Riposta  al  Enciclica  di 
Pio  X  Pascendi  Dominici  Gregis,"  published  by  the  Societa  Internazionale 
Scientifico  religiosa "  (Friggeri),  has  received  a  special  censure.  All 
those  who  were  in  any  way  parties  to  its  publication  are  placed  under  ex- 
communication reserved  to  the  Pope.  From  the  Osservatore  Romano  (31 
October)  we  learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  had  informed  Father 
Tyrrell  of  his  having  incurred  this  censure,  which  debars  him  from  partici- 
pating in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  besides  making  him  irregular. 
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